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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


The  author  of  this  volume  explains  in  her  preface  bow  she  came' 
to  be  led  beyond  her  special  field  of  research  into  a  comparative 
study  of  the  early  civilizations  of  the  Old  World ;  and  how  she 
traced  the  origin  of  the  swastika,  in  Mexico,  to  an  astronomical 
source  and,  in  all  countries  alike,  found  its  use  as  a  sacred  symbol 
accompanied  by  evidences  of  a  certain  phase  of  culture  based  on 
pole-star  worship,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature, 
which  found  expression  in  the  ideal  of  celestial  kingdoms  or  states 
organized  on  a  set  numerical  plan  and  regulated  by  the  apparent 
revolutions  of  circumpolar  constellations. 

The  results  of  the  author's  researches  seem  to  justify  her  sum- 
mary of  conclusions ;  but  she  distinctly  states  that  she  does  not 
wish  to  propound  any  theory.  She  invites  further  study  and  dis- 
cussion by  Orientalists  and  Americanists  before  drawing  final  con- 
elusions  from  the  facts  she  has  gathered.  The  publication  of  this 
paper  will  open  anew  the  consideration  of  pre-Columbian  visits  to 
the  New  World,  shown,  as  many  have  believed,  by  identities 
too  inanv  and  too  close  to  be  considered  as  mere  resemblances  or 
as  the  natural  results  of   independent   intellectual   development. 

Tlio  illustrations  are  nearly  all  from  drawings  by  the  author. 
The  analytical  Index  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Mead.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  the  numbering  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  that  it  was  at 
first  intended  to  include  this  paper  in  Volume  I  of  the  Archaeo- 
lo«rical  and  ^ethnological  Papers  of  the  Museum ;  but  the  addition 
of  the  text  relating  to  the  Old  World  made  too  bulky  a  volume, 
:iii(l  it  is  therefore  issued  as  Volume  II  of  the  series. 

To  Mrs.  Nuttall  for  the  gift  of  her  work,  the  results  of  years  of 
iv.search,  and  to  the  several  generous  friends  who  have  provided 
the  means  for  publishing  this  volume,  the  editor  expresses  his 
4'ratitude  in  behalf  of  the  Museum. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
Harvard  University, 

March  1,  1901. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  February,  1898,  while  engaged  upon  the  translation  and  com- 
mentary of  the  anonymous  Hispano  Mexican  MS.  of  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  Centrale  Library,  of  Florence,  my  interest  was  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  diverted  from  my  self-imposed  task  by  the  cir- 
cumstances described  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  present  publica- 
tion. 

Laying  my  work  aside,  as  I  then  supposed,  for  a  few  days  only, 
I  seized  the  new  thread  of  investigation  with  a  keen  and  enthusias- 
tic interest,  little  knowing  that  it,  in  turn,  was  not  only  to  hold  me 
fast  for  nearly  three  years,  but  was  to  lead  me  out  of  my  original 
field  of  research,  into  distant,  and  tome,  hitherto  untrodden  realms, 
in  close  pursuit  of  facts  relating  to  the  oldest  forms  of  religion, 
social  organization,  and  symbolism. 

The  first  portion  of  the  present  publication  was  planned  as  a 
short  monograph  of  forty -one  pages,  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
native  swastika  or  cross  symbols,  and  was  written  in  July,  1898, 
its  outcome  being  the  unforeseen  conclusion  that  the  cosmical  con- 
ceptions of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
Zunis.  I  next  traced  the  same  fundamental  set  of  ideas  in  Yuca- 
tan, Central  America  and  Peru  and  formed  the  wish  to  add  this 
investigation  to  the  preceding.  The  result  has  been  the  iwrtion  of 
the  work  extending  from  page  41,  paragraph  2,  to  page  284,  which 
was  printed  in  1899. 

Having  once  launched  into  a  course  of  comparative  research, 
the  deep  interest  I  have  always  taken  in  the  question  of  Asiatic 
contact  led  me  to  carry  my  investigation  of  the  same  subject  into 
China.  It  then  seemed  impossible  not  to  extend  researches  from 
Eastern  to  Western  Asia,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt,  Greece, 
lloiiH*  and  Western  Europe.  It  is  in  this  unpremeditated  way  that 
the  scope  of  the  present  investigation  enlarged  itself  of  its  own 
accortl,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  most  interesting  and  precious 
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facts  fell  into  my  way  as  I  advanced  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
pick  them  up  and  add  them  to  my  collection  of  evidence. 

One  serious  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  present  investigation  has  been  in  press  for  nearly  three  years,  is 
my  inability  to  make  any  alteration,  amendment,  or  addition,  in  the 
curlier  portions,  which  stand  as  wntten  at  different  times.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  me  that  I  Vas  not  acquainted  with  O'Neirs 
**  Night  of  the  Gods  "  and  Hewitt's  *'  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric 
Times,"  at  an  earlier  stage  of  my  investigation,  as  through  them 
my  publication  would  have  been  enriched  by  many  valuable  addi- 
tions which  I  could  have  incorporated  in  the  body  of  my  work 
without  unduly  sacrificing  its  unity  of  form. 

In  the  line  of  Maya  investigation  notable  advances  have  been 
made  since  I  wrote  (on  page  221),  about  the  '^  septenary  set  of 
signs  "  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  in  1886,  and  about  the 
iosicription  on  the  tablet  of  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  at  Palenque 
(pp.  237-39).  Since  that  time  an  important  publication  on  the 
Tablet  of  the  Cross,  to  which  I  should  have  liked  to  refer,  has  been 
issued  by  the  much  esteemed  Nestor  of  Maya  investigations,  Herr 
Geheimratb  Dr.  Forsteniann.  My  attentiim  has  also  been  drawn 
by  the  best  versed  of  American  students  of  the  Maya  Codices,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Bowditch,  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maudslay  now  recognizes 
the  general  recurrence  of  an  eighth  sign  in  combination  with  the 
septenary  group,  causing  this  to  consist  of  an  initial  glyph,  followed 
by  seven  instead  of  six  signs.  Referring  the  reader  to  pp.  221 
and  222,  I  point  out  that  the  employment  of  an  initial  glyph,  rep- 
resenting the  synopsis  of  a  whole,  followed  by  seven  signs,  appears 
even  more  strongly  to  corroborate  my  view  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Copan  were  acquainted  with  the  septenary,  cosmical  division  I  have 
traced. 

My  fellow  archaeologists  will  understand  the  disadvantage  of 
is^sninji  an  investigation  partly  written  a  few  years  previously,  and 
will  realize  that,  had  I,  at  the  outset,  been  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  I  have  since  learned,  the  present  work  would  have  been  very 
differently  planned  and  executed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  par- 
takes somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  log-book,  the  reader  is  able  to 
follow  closely  my  blundering  course,  and  ^ill  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate some  of  its  perils  and  difliculties.  It  being,  unfortunately, 
ini|>ossible  to  re  write  the  book.  I  shall  have  to  be  resigned  to  in- 
cur some  criticism  and  blame  for  omissions,  which  could  have  been 
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averted.  I  shall,  however,  be  content  if  my  prolonged  stady  of  an- 
cient Mexican  archaeology  and  the  present  research  open  out  new 
lines  of  investigation,  and  conclusively  prove  that  primitive  cross- 
symbols  and  the  swastika  are  universally  accompanied  by  vestiges 
of  a  certain  set  of  cosmical  conceptions  and  schemes  of  organiza- 
tion, which  can  be  traced  back  to  an  original  pole-star  worship.  I 
can  but  think  that  the  material  I  have  collected  will  also  lead  to  a 
recognition  that  the  r61e  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  intermediaries  of 
ancient  civilization,  was  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
it  is  imperative  that  future  research  be  devoted  to  a  fresh  study 
and  examination  of  those  indications  which  appear  to  show  that 
America  must  have  been  intermittently  colonized  by  the  interme- 
diation of  Mediterranean  seafarers. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  result  of  the  present  investigation 
is  the  fact  that,  having  once  started  on  an  unpremeditated  course 
of  study,  I  found  an  unsuspected  wealth  of  material  and  finally 
attained  one  main,  totally  undreamed-of  conclusion,  concerning 
the  law  governing  the  evolution  of  religion  and  civilization.  This 
leads  me  to  think  that,  as  I  groped  in  darkness,  searching  for  light, 
I  unwittingly  struck  the  true  key-note  of  that  great  universal  theme 
which  humanity,  with  a  growing  perception  of  existing,  universal 
harmony,  has  ever  been  striving  to  seize  and  incorporate  into  their 
lives.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  transcriptions  of  the  original 
harmony  have  been  and  are  discordant,  and  that  they  temporarily 
obscure,  instead  of  rendering,  its  sublime  grandeur,  unity  and  noble 
simplicity,  appears  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  mental  activity, 
ingenuity  and  creative  imagination  to  which  mankind  also  owes 
its  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress. 

In  conclusion  I  regret  my  inability  to  express  adequately  my 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  unfailing  loyalty  of  those  true  friends, 
in  particular  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  who,  trusting  in  the  earnestness 
of  my  purpose  and  endeavor,  have  constantly  encouraged  and 
cheered  me  as  they  patiently  awaited  the  long-delayed  completion 
of  my  work. 

Z.  N. 
Cambridge,  Mass., 

December  31,  1900. 
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One  eveDing,  in  February,  1898,  I  left  my  desk  and,  stepping  to 
the  window,  looked  out  at  Polaris  and  the  circumpolar  region  of 
the  sky,  with  a  newly  awakened  and  eager  interest. 

For  thirteen  years  I  had  been  studying  and  collecting  material 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  understanding  of  the  calendar, 
religion  and  cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  but  had  hitherto 
purposely  refrained  from  formulating  or  expressing  any  conclusions 
on  the  latter  subjects  having  felt  unable  to  extract  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the  native  beliefs  from  the  chaotic 
mass  of  accumulated  data  under  which  they  lay  like  the  ruin  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Though  frequently  discouraged,  I  had,  however, 
never  ceased  to  pursue  my  research  and  to  note  carefully  the 
slightest  indication  or  suggestion  which  might  prove  of  ultimate 
value.  Becoming  utterly  absorbed  in  the  collection  of  such  notes, 
I  found  no  time  to  publish  anything  during  the  past  four  years, 
though  realizing,  with  regret,  that  those  interested  in  my  work 
might  be  disappointed  at  my  delay  in  issuing  the  papers  announced, 
in  1894,  as  speedily  forthcoming.  Slowly  but  steadily,  however, 
I  was  gaining  ground.  Various  excursions  along  new  lines  of  re- 
search increased  my  experience  and,  in  crossing  and  re- crossing  the 
field  of  ancient  Mexico,  I  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  cer- 
tain familiar  landmarks,  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  illuminated 
by  rays  of  fresh  light  proceeding  from  recently  acquired  sources. 
It  was  remarkable  how  often  facts,  which  had  seemed  so  hope- 
lessly complicated,  finally  appeared  to  be  quite  simple  and  compre- 
hensible. This  was  noticeably  the  case  with  the  Aztec  deities  which, 
for  years,  had  seemed  to  me  as  numberless.  After  closely  studying 
their  respective  symbols,  attributes  and  names,  during  several  eon- 
fc»eeutive  months,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  final  minute  analysis,  I 
found  that  their  number  dwindled  in  a  remarkable  way  and  also 
verified  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Hiblioteca  Nazionalc  manuscript  which  I  was  editing,  that 
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the  Mexicans  painted  one  and  the  same  god  under  a  different  as- 
pect *'  with  different  colours,"  according  to  the  various  names  they 
gave  him  in  each  instance. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  to  find  that,  in  assuming  that 
certain  names  designated  different  native  deities,  the  early  Span- 
ish writers  had  committed  a  mistake  as  great  as  though  someone, 
reading  the  litany  of  the  Virgin  in  a  Catholic  prayer-hook,  for 
the  first  time,  inferred  that  it  was  a  series  of  invocations  addressed 
to  distinct  divinities,  amongst  whom  figured  the  ''  morning  star," 
a  **  mirror  of  justice,"  and  a  "  mystical  rose,"  etc.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  texts  of  several  native  prayers  preserved,  established 
that  the  Mexicans  addressed  their  prayers  to  a  supreme  Creator 
and  ruler,  whom  they  termed  '^  invisible,  incomprehensible  and  im- 
palpable," and  revered  as  '*  the  father  and  mother  of  all."  Some  of 
their  so-called  idols  were,  after  all,  either  attempts  to  represent  in 
objective  form,  the  attributes  of  the  divine  power,  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  elements,  etc.,  or  rebus  figures.  As  these  ^^  gods  "  or 
''  idols  "  are  enumerated  farther  on  and  are  exhaustively  treated  in 
my  commentary  of  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  manuscript,  now  in 
press,  it  suffices  for  my  present  purpose  merely  to  mention  here 
that  the  most  mysterious  figure  of  Mexican  cosmogony,  Tezcatli- 
poca,  whose  symbolical  name  literally  means  ^'  shining  mirror," 
proved  to  be  identical  with  Mictlantecuhtli,  the  loixi  of  the  under- 
world, whose  title  may  also  be  interpreted  as  '*  the  ruler  or  regent 
of  the  North,"  since  Mictlampa  is  the  name  of  this  cardinal  point. 

The  Codex  Fuenleal  (Anales  del  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico,  tomo 
II,  p.  88)  preserves  an  important  myth  relating  how  Tezcatlipoca, 
after  having  been  the  sun,  was  cast  down  from  this  supreme  posi- 
tion by  Huitzilopochtli,  ''descended  to  the  water,"  but  had  arisen 
again  in  the  shape  of  an  ocelot,  and  transformed  himself  into  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major. 

According  to  Sahagun  the  native  name  of  this  star-group  was 
Citlal-Colotl  or  ''star  scorpion."  Reference  to  Nahuatl  diction- 
aries revealed  that  this  insect  had  doubtlessly  been  named  colotl 
on  account  of  its  habit  of  recurving  its  tail  when  eiii*aged. 

The  Nahuatl  verb  eoloa  means,  to  bend  over  or  twist  something, 
the  adjective  coltic  is  applied  to  something  bent  over  or  recurved. 
The  noun  colotli,  which  is  almost  identical  with  colotl,  means 
"the  crossbeams,  the  mounting,  branch  or  handle  of  a  cross" 
("  armadura  de  manga  de  cruz."     See  Molina's  dictionary). 
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The  above  facts  show  that  the  idea  underlying  the  name  for 
Ursa  Major  is  primarily  that  of  "  something  bent  over  or  re- 
curved." It  is  obvious  that  the  form  of  the  constellation  answers  to 
this  description.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  significant  to  find,  in 
the  Maya  language  also,  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  words 
for  scorpion  and  for  a  cross.  This,  in  Maya,  is  ziu-che  and  that  for 
a  scorpion  is  zin-an.  The  above  data  justify  the  induction  that  the 
native  conception  of  a  cross  was  connected  with  the  idea  of  its  arms 
being  bent  over  or  recurved,  as  in  the  Mexican  calendar-swastika. 

It  is  important  to  find  the  scorpion  figured  as  one  of  several 

m 

symbols  of  Mictlantecuhtli,  the  lord  of  the  North,  in  his  sculp- 
tured eflSgy  preserved  at  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  (fig.  19). 
It  is  more  significant  that  the  verb  coloa,  besides  meaning  *"  to 
bend  over  or  twist  something,"  also  expressed  the  action  *'  of  de- 
scribing or  performing  a  circle  by  walking  around  something."  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  Tezcatlipoca  (the  Ursa  Major)  is  represented 
as  doing  on  page  77  of  the  B.N.  manuscript,  since  he  figures  there, 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  footsteps.  I  could  but  note  that  this  fact 
showed  that  the  name  of  Colotl,  applied  to  the  constellation,  was 
not  incompatible  with  its  identification  with  Tezcatlipoca.  Once 
my  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  action  of  walking,  p>erformed 
by  this  god,  I  naturally  considered,  with  fresh  interest,  the  pecu- 
liar fact  that  he  is  usually  represented  with  one  foot  only.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  deprived  of  this  member 
are  set  forth  in  several  of  the  Codices  wherein  we  see  that,  after 
he  **  descended  to  the  water,"  he  had  an  encounter  with  an  alliga- 
tor, who  had  viciously  bitten  off  his  foot  and  carried  it  away.  (See 
Fejervary  Codex,  pp.  3  and  74.  Vatican,  ii,  p.  74.)  Pictures 
representing  Tezcatlipoca,  after  this  event,  display  the  broken  end 
of  the  tibia  exposed  and  tlie  transverse  section  of  the  bone  forming 
a  ring,  usually  painted  either  white  or  red.  Special  pains  seem  to 
have  l>een  taken  to  accentuate  the  hollowness  of  the  bone  rin«:, 
fiince  its  centre  is  usually  painted  blue,  the  symbolical  color  of 
air,  and  conventionalized  puffs  of  breath  or  air  are  shown  as  is- 
suing from  it  (fig.  1).  In  some  cases,  as  on  the  sculptured  mono- 
lith called  *'  the  Stone  of  Tizoc,"  these  symbols  of  breath,  is- 
suing from  the  broken  tibia,  are  figured  in  such  a  way  that  modern 
writers,  ignoring  what  they  w^ere  meant  to  represent,  were  led  to 
identifv  them  as  some  animal's  tail  attached  to  the  foot  of  the 
deity.     The  hollow  circle  and  puffs  of  air,  constantly  associated 
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with  the  god,  freqnently  figure  as  his  ear  ornament  when  his 
broken  tibia  is  concealed  (fig.  2,  do.  S).  Besides  certain  fanciful 
interpretations  wbich  have  been  given  to  this  symbol,  it  has  been 
explained  as  being  a  hierc^lyph  conveying  the  name  Tezcatlipoca, 
and  consisting  of  an  obsidian  mirror  =  tezcati,  and  smoke  = 
poctli.  A  possible  objection  to  this  assertion  might  be  that  in 
Mexican  pictography,  the  mirror  is  invariably  represented  as  jet- 
black,  in  a  wbit«  or  red  frame.  In  the  Codex  Telleriano  Remen- 
sis,  a  combination  of  symbols  (of  water,  fire  and  a  serpent)  are 
figured  as  issuing  from  the  base  of  the  bone  (fig.  1,  nos.  5,  6). 
Haviog  taken  particular  pains  to  collect  all  vepresentatioos  of  the 
footless  god,  I  was  specially  interested  in  one  (F6]4rTary,  p.  1)  in 
which  he  is  figured  as  standing  on  the  cross-shaped  symbol  oilin. 


the  accepted  meaning  of  which  is  Fonr  Movements.  The  most  re- 
markable and  puzzling  picture  I  found,  however,  is  that  (fig.  1, 
no.  2)  in  whicb  Ihe  jaws  of  a  tecpati,  the  symbol  of  the  North,  are 
represented  as  holding  one  of  Tezcatlipoca's  ankles  in  &  tight  grip 
and  practically  fastening  bim  thus  to  the  centre  of  a  diagonal  cross. 
In  this  and  other  pictures  (Codex  P^jen'ary,  41,  43  and  96)  it  is 
obvious  that  the  artists  had  endeavored  to  convey  tiie  idea  of  a 
person  permanently  attached  to  one  spot  by  one  foot.  The  only 
form  of  locomotion  possible  to  him  would  be  to  describe  a  circle 
by  hobbling  on  one  foot  around  the  other,  which  would  serve  as 
an  axis  or  pivot.  The  association  of  this  peculiarity  with  the  sym- 
bols of  the  North  impressed  me  deeply  and  involuntarily  caused 
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me  to  think  of  a  title  bestowed  in  the  Codex  Fuenieal  upon  the 
supreme  divinity,  namely,  ^^  The  Wheel  of  the  Winds ;  "  as  well  as 
of  an  expression  employed  by  Tezozomoc  (Cronica,  p.  574).  Re- 
ferring to  the  constellations  revered  by  the  natives,  he  mentions 
**  the  North  and  its  wheel." 

Realizing  that  some  definite  and  important  meaning  mast  un- 
derlie the  remarkable  representations  of  Tezcatlipoca,  I  resorted 
to  hU  possible  means  to  gain  an  understanding  of  them.  Referring 
to  Nahuatl  dictionaries,  I  found  a  variety  of  synonymous  names  for 
a  person  who  limped  or  was  lame  or  maimed.  Amongst  them  was 
Popoztequi  from  poztequi,  the  verb,  "  to  break  a  leg."  Other  names 
were  xopuztequi,  xotemol  and  Icxipuztequi  (icxitl  =  foot).  The 
latter  name  happened  to  be  familiar  to  me,  for  the  commentator  of 
the  Vatican  Codex,  Padre  Rios,  gives  it  as  the  name  of  a  god  and 
translates  it  as  '^  the  lame  devil."  He  records  it  immediately  after 
M  ictlantecuhtli,  the  lord  of  the  North,  and  designates  it  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  four  principal  and  pnmitive  gods  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  commentator  of  the  Telleriano-Remeusis  Codex,  moreover, 
records  that  these  four  gods  were  ^'  said  to  have  been  stars  and  had 
fallen  from  the  heavens.  At  the  present  time  there  are  stars  in 
the  firmament  named  after  them"  (Kingsborough,  vol.  v,  pp.  132 
and  162). 

Other  synonymous  terms  for  lame  persons  were  icxinecuiltic  and 
xonecuiitie.  Tzimpiiztequi,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  meaning 
lame,  also  signified  something  crooked,  bent  or  incurvated.  The 
second  name  furnished  me  with  an  important  clue,  for  Sahagun  dis- 
tinctly records  that  the  native  name  for  the  constellation  Ursa 
Minor  was  Xonecuilli  and  that  it  was  figured  as  an  S  (llistoria, 
1.  VII,  cap.  3).  Besides,  the  AcademiaMS.  of  his  monumental  work 
contains  the  native  drawing  of  this  star-group  reproduced  as  fig.  16, 
no.  1.  He  also  states  that  S-shaped  loaves  of  bread  named  xone- 
cuilli were  made  at  a  certain  festival  in  honor  of  this  constellation, 
while  the  B.N.MS,  records  that  a  peculiar  recur\'ed  weapon, figured 
in  the  hands  of  deities,  was  named  xonequitl  (fig.  16,  nos.  2  and  3). 

The  above  data  furnished  me  with  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
existence,  in  ancient  Mexico,  of  a  species  of  star  cult  connected 
with  the  circumpolar  constellations  and  with  Tezcatlipoca,  the  lord 
of  the  North,  the  central  figure  of  the  native  cosmogony.  It  was 
puzzling  to  find  this  god  connected  not  only  with  the  Ursa  Major 
but  also  with  Ursa  Minor,  but  an  indication  suggesting  a  possible 
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explanation  or  reconciliation  of  these  apparent  inconsistencies  is 
furnished  by  the  descriptions  of  the  strange  ritual  performance, 
which  was  annually  repeated  at  the  festival  Tlacaxipehualiztli  and 
was  evidently  the  dramatization  of  a  sacred  myth. 

As  an  illustration  and  :i  description  of  this  rite  are  contained  in 
the  B.N3IS.  and  the  subject  is  fully  treated  in  my  commentary, 
I  shall  but  allude  here  to  its  salient  features.  It  re[)i'esented  a 
mortal  combat  between  a  prisoner,  attached  by  a  short  piece  of 
cord  to  the  centre  of  a  large  circular  stone,  and  five  warriors, 
who  fought  him  singly.  The  fifth,  who  whs  masked  as  an  oce 
lot  and  always  obtained  victory  in  tlie  unequal  contest,  fought 
with  his  left  hand,  being  "  left  handed,"  a  peculiarity  ascribed  to 
Huitzilopochtli.  It  was  he  who  subsequently  wore  the  skin  of  the 
flayed  victim,  an  action  which  obviously  symbolized  a  metamoi> 
phosis.  One  point  is  obvious :  this  drama  exhibits  the  victor  as  a 
warrior  who  was  able  to  circumscribe  the  stone  freely  and  was 
masked  as  an  ocelot — Tezcatlipoca  —  the  Ursa  Major,  but  was 
endowed,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  left-bandedness  identified  with 
Huitzilopochtli.  This  mythical  personage  vanquishes  and  actually 
wears  the  skin  of  the  man  attached  to  the  stone ;  becomes  his  em- 
bodiment, in  point  of  fact,  and  obtains  the  supremacy  for  which  he 
had  fought  so  desperately.  In  the  light  shed  by  the  Codex  Fuenleal, 
before  cited,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  entire  performance  drama- 
tized the  mythical  combat  between  Tezcatlipoca  and  Huitzilopochtli 
for  the  position  of  the  ruling  power,  in  the  heavens  —  the  sun.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  decidedly  puzzling  to  find  celestial  supremacy 
personified  by  a  man,  firmly  fastened  to  one  spot,  the  centre  of  a 
stone  circle.  It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  identity  of 
thought  underlying  the  representation  of  this  prisoner  and  the  pic- 
tures of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  one-footed  or  lame  god  —  Xonecuilli  the 
Ursa  Minor.  It  was  moreover  of  extreme  interest  to  note  the  ex- 
istence of  traditional  records,  preserved  in  the  native  myths,  of 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  celestial  bodies  and  of  the  Ursa 
Major  in  particular. 

Whilst  dwelling  upon  the  striking  analogy  existing  between  the 
representations  of  Tezcatlipoca  held  fast  by  the  symbol  of  the 
North  and  the  prisoner  attached  to  what  is  described  either  as  *^  a 
temalacatl,  stone  whorl"  or  "an  image  of  the  sun,"  my  gaze  fell 
on  a  small  model  of  the  calendar-stone  of  Mexico,  hanging  aboYe 
my  desk,  and  rested  on  the  symbol  Ollin  in  its  centre.   The  learned 
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director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  Senor  Troncoao 
(Analea  del  Huaeo  Nacional,  vol.  ii),  had  expressed  his  view 
that  this  symbol  was  an  actual  figurative  representation  of  tbe 
annual  apparent  moTements  of  the  sun,  and  lecorded  its  positions 
at  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  periods.  I  had,  moreover,  sub- 
mitted a  drawii^;  of  this  same  figure  to  the  eminent  English  astron- 
omer. Prof.  Norman  Lockyer,  and  he  had  corroborated  this  view 
an<l  established  its  correctness.  On  the  otber  hand,  1  liad  long 
noted  that  the  OlUn  was  usually  figured  with  an  eye,  the  symbol 
for  star,  in  its  centre  (Hg.  2,  nos.  1,3),  and  had  also  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tlie  Mexicans  had  conceived  the  ideas  of 
two  suns,  a  young  day  sun  and  an  ancient  night  or  black  sun.  In 
the  B.  N.  MS.,  on  the  mantas  worn  at  tbeir  respective  festivals, 
tbe  day  sun  U  depicted  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  manner,  in  blue  and 


red  on  a  white  field.  The  black  sun  is,  however,  represented  in 
classical  style,  so  to  speak,  as  on  the  sculptured  calendar-stoue, 
with  four  larger  and  four  smaller  V-sliaped  rays  issuing  from  it. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  here  that  the  Mexicans  had  no 
specific  name  for  the  sun,  beyond  Tonatiuh,  which  merely  means 
"  that  which  sheds  light"  and  could  equally  apply  to  the  stars. 
In  the  picture-writings  the  image  of  the  sun  was  employed  to  con- 
vey the  word  Teotl.  But  we  find  tliat  this  worI,  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  to  their  "  Dios  "  by  the  Spaniards,  was  also  a  reveren- 
tial title  bestowed  upon  chieft:iina  and  sn[>eriors  and  was  c»iistantly 
cmployetl  in  the  composition  of  words  (o  siguify  something  divine, 
supremely  beautiful,  etc.  Whilst  1  was  pondering  on  the  possibility 
that  the  symbol  Otiitt  might  have  represented  tbe  movements  of 
tbe  luminaries  of  night  a.s  well  as  the  orb  of  day,  my  attention 
became  fixed  upon  the  four  numerals  in  each  of  the  ends  of  the 
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symbol  and  I  was  struck  by  a  certain  resemblance  between  their 
positions  and  those  of  the  four  stars  which  form  the  Ixnly  of  the 
bear  in  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major.  It  was  tlien  that  it  occurred 
to  me,  as  mentioned  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this  introduction, 
to  look  at  the  familiar  constellations,  with  a  view  to  verifying  the 
resemblance  noted  above.  As  my  gaze  sought  ''  the  pointers  "  in 
Ursa  Major,  and  then  mechanically  turned  to  Polaris,  I  thought  of 
some  passages  1  had  recently  re- read,  in  Professor  Lockyer's  Dawn 
of  Astronomy,  realizing  that  his  observations,  dealing  with  the  lati- 
tude 26°  (taking  Thebes  as  representing  Egypt) ,  could  equall}-  ap- 
ply to  Mexico  as  this  country  stretches  from  latitude  15°  to  31°. 

"The  moment  primitive  man  began  to  observe  anything,  he  must 
have  taken  note  of  the  stars,  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  talk  about 
them  he  must  have  started  by  defining,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
particular  star  he  meant     ....     Observers  would  first  con- 
sider the  brightest  stars  and  separate  them  from  the  dimmer  ones ; 
they  would  then  discuss  the  stars  which  never  set  (the  circumpolar 
constellations)  and  separate  them  from  those  which  did  rise  and 
set.     Then  they  would  naturally,  in  a  northern  clime,  choose  out 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  liear  or  Orion,  and  for  small  groups, 
the  Pleiades  {op,  cit.  p.  132) A  few  years'  observa- 
tion would  have  appeared  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  changeless- 
ness  of  the  places  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  same  stars.  It  is 
true  that  this  result  would  have  been  found  to  be  erroneous  when 
a  long  period  of  time  had  elapsed  and  when  observation  became 
more  accurate,  but  for  hundreds  of  years  the  stars  would  certainly 
appear  to  represent  fixity,  while  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  planets  would  seem  to  be  bound  by  no  law.    .     .  would  appear 
erratic,  so  long  as  the  order  of  their  movements  was  not  known," 

The  reflection  that  Ursa  Major  was  probably  the  first  constella- 
tion which  made  any  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  prehistoric 
man  in  America,  as  elsewliere,  lent  an  additional  interest  to  the 
star-group,  as  I  concentrated  my  mind  upon  its  form  and  endeav- 
ored to  imagine  it  in  four  equidistant  positions,  corresponding  to 
the  numerals  in  the  symbol  Ollin  of  the  calendar-stone  of  Mexico 
(fig.  2,  no.  2). 

I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  succession,  mental  images  of  the 
constellation  in  four  opposite  positions.  This  effort  led  to  an  un- 
foreseen result  which  surprised  me.  In  a  flash  of  mental  vision  I 
perceived  a  quadrupled  image  of  the  entire  constellation,  standing 
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out  in  scintillating  brilliancy  from  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
wintry  sky  (fig.  3,  no.  3).  At  the  same  moment  I  saw  that  it  bore 
the  semblance  of  a  symmetrical  swastika  of  giant  proportions. 
This  fact,  so  unexpectedly  realized,  gave  rise  to  such  an  absorbing 
I  rain  of  new  ideas  and  interpretations  of  the  data  I  had  accumu- 
lated, that  I  left  my  window,  on  that  memorable  night,  with  a  grow- 
ing perception  of  the  deep  and  powerful  influence  the  prolonged 
observation  of  Polaris  and  the  circumpolar  constt'llations  would 
naturally  have  exerted  upon  the  mind  of  primitive  man.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  composite  im- 
age of  Polaris,  Ursa  Major,  and  certain  forms  of  the  swastika,  I 
started  on  a  fresh  line  of  investigation,  and  devoted  myself  to  the 
study  of  primitive  astronomy  and  its  influence  upon  the  intellect- 
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ual  development  of  mankind  in  general  and  the  American  races  in 
particular.  After  having  worked,  during  thirteen  years,  without 
any  preconceived  ideas  about  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization  and 
without  formulating  any  general  conclusion  concerning  it,  1  saw  all 
the  knowledge  I  had  slowly  acquired  fall  into  rank  and  file  and 
organize  itself  into  a  simple  and  harmonious  whole. 

Realizing  this  I  perceived  how,  with  the  oriizin  of  the  swastika, 
I  had  found  the  origin  of  the  set  of  primeval  ideas  which  had  gov- 
erned I  he  human  race  from  its  infancy  and  which,  in  Mexican  and 
Central  American  civilizations,  ultimately  developed  into  their  in- 
genious system  of  government  and  social  organization. 
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Tli<f  Heqiiel  to  the  above  episode  was  that,  with  the  aid  of  my 
movable  Htar-chart,  I  made  the  following  notes  of  the  apparent 
I>OHitious  of  the  eircunii)olar  constellations  at  the  times  of  sunrise, 
midnight  and  Kunset,  choosing  the  i)eriods  of  the  solstices  and 
eijuiuoxe.s  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  division  of  the  year  (pi.  i). 
Wliilst  studying  these  I  realized  that  the  midnight  position  was 
tli<'  only  stable  one,  since  the  actual  visibility  of  the  constellations 
iM'fore  dawn  and  after  dusk  would  be  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ation, according  to  seasons,  latitudes  and  atmospherical  conditions. 
Having  noted  these  positions,  I  next  combined  them  separately, 
obtaining  the  remarkable  results  given  in  fig.  4.  The  combined 
midniglit  i>ositions  of  the  Ursa  Major  or  Minor,  at  the  four  divi- 
sions of   the  3'ear,  yielded  symmetrical  swastikas,  the  forms  of 
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which  were  identical  with  the  different  types  of  swastika  or  cross- 
symliois  (the  normal,  ogee  and  volute,  etc.),  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  remote  anti<{uity  and  arc  reproduced  here  for 
comparison  (pi.  11,  f(-f)»  Reflection  showed  me  that  such  com- 
[)osit4^  pictures  of  the  Ursa  constellations  constituted  an  exact 
record  of  their  annual  rotation,  and  afforded  a  perfect  sign  for 
the  peri<Ml  of  a  year.  I  moreover  perceived  how  the  association 
of  rotatory  motion  with  the  advance  of  time,  and  its  division  into 
fixed,  pericxls  or  cy(^les,  would  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  annual  rotation  of  the  star-groups. 

The  Calendar-Swastika,  or  cross  of  ancient  Mexico  (pi.  11,  g) 
constitutes  an  absolute  proof  of  the  native  association  of  the 
cro8s-syml)ol  with  the  ideas  of  rotatory  motion  and  the  progress  of 
454 
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time,  aod  fumiahes  an  iDdication  tliat,  in  an  analogous  maoQer, 
th^  Bwmttilra  may  havn  bMn  primarily  apri  genfirally  employed  bv 
primitive  racea.  aa  a  sign  for  a  year  or  cycle.  A  cloee  acrutiuy  of 
the  respective  forme  of  the  croBses  yielded  by  Ursie  Major  aad 
Uinor  bIiowb  that  the  norraaL  swastika  and  suavastika  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  separate  repreaentatioas  of  the  two  couBtellatioDB — 
the  angular  break  in  the  outline  of  Ursa  Major  suggesting  the 
directJOQ  of  the  bend  to  tbe  right  ot  Ike  arms  of  the  normal  swas- 
tika, whilst  tbe  form  of  Ui'sa  Minor  obvfonsly  suggests  the  bend 
to  tbe  left  which  is  characteristic  of  the  snavastika. 
My  growing  conviction  that  tbe  Bear  conetellationB  bad  furnished 


the  archetype  of  tlie  different  formH  of  swastika  luid  cross-sym- 
bols, found  subsequent  support  when  t  referred  to  llie  map  show- 
ing the  geographical  distribution  of  the  ancient  Ryml)ol  published 
by  Prof.  ThomaH  Wilson  in  his  valuable  and  compreliensivti  mono- 
^rsph  on  the  subject,'  to  which  I  am  iudel>t(-'d  for  much  iufurma- 


aiit  le  CliiiMlunUmu.  Ualirlel  •!»  ^lurlLUrt.  I'nrlx,  IMM.  ; 
illka.  ZmlgitHjnkl,  BrnuaM-bwcl);,  I^tiO.  Ui  iiilKriiIli>n  i\v»  tyt 
AlTlellu.    I'BriB,  J8B1. 
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tion  and  several  illDatnttioDB  (pi.  ii,  a-f,  etc.).  The  map,  re- 
produced here  (fig.  5),  provea  that,  with  two  exceptions,  whicb 
can  be  attributed  to  a  migratioD  southward,  the  employmeut of  the 
swastika  has  been  cooflned  to  the  northern  liemispbere,  i.  e„  pre- 
cisely to  that  portion  of  our  globe  from  which  the  circnmpolar  con- 
stellations are  visible. 
The  interesting  possibility  of  being  able  to  detenoiDe,  approxt- 
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mutely,  the  date  in  the  world's  history  when  the  swoslikn  began  to 
be  employed  as  a  symbi>l,  next  occurred  to  me.  Piazzi  Smyth's 
stur-map,  discussed  and  reproduced  in  Professor  Lockyer's  work 
already  cited  (fig.  6),  illustrates  the  changes  of  direction  of  the 
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efttth's  ftxis  io  space,  nhicb  gives  riee  to  what  is  called  the  preces- 
■ion  of  the  equioosea  and  baa  a  cycle  of  something  like  26,000  or 
86.000  yeara.  Reference  to  this  star-magi  (lig,  6)  proved  that  the 
observations,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  swastika  as  a  eymbol, 
i  could  not  possibtj  have  been  made  until  after  Ursa  Major  had  be- 
come circiimpolar,  about  4,000  B.  C.  At  that  perioii,  when  Dra- 
conia  was  the  pole-star,  the  circle  described  about  it  by  Ursa  Major 

[was  considerably  closer  than  it  is  at  preaenl.  The  nccompanying 
fllastrHtions  (fig.  7),  subject  to  correction,  demonati-ate  the  rela- 
tive distance  of  the  couslellntion  about  2,770  B.  C,  1,800  B.  C, 
and  2,000  A.  1).,  and  show  bow  much  more  strihingly  impressive 

polar  region  of  Ibe  heavens  was  in  remote  antiquity. 
'  I^oa  now  briefly  review  some  of  the  ideas  wbicb  would  natu- 
•nggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  primitive  observer, 

t  V.  , 


^^ 


ftfter  be  bad  recognized  the  apparent  immovability  of  the  polar- 
Mar,  concentrated  his  attention  ii|>ou  this  feature,  and  contraHted 
It  with  the  varying  motions  of  all  other  ceiestial  lK>die8  in  general 
mud  with  the  rotation  of  tlie  circnmpolar  atar-gronps  in  particular. 
[lis  recognition  would  lead  to  his  gradually  learning  to  utilize 
Pblaris  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  direction.  His  appreciation  of 
ninable  guidance  rendered  in  perilous  wanderings  would  develop 
feelings  of  trust,  dependence  and  gratitude  towards  the  one  ehauge- 
ltB«  star  which  permanently  rendered  valuable  services  and  under 
irtiofte  guidance  difScult  and  essential  nocturnal  expeditions  could 
be  safely  undertaken.  Superiority  and.  eventually,  extensive  aii- 
p«ruBtural  power  would  more  and  more  be  attribnt^^d  to  it,  as  knowl- 
cd)fe  was  gained  of  the  laws  of  motion  from  which  it  alone  aeemed 
to  be  exempt.  This  exemption  would  cause  it  to  he  viewed  as  supe- 
rior to  all  other  heavenly  boilies  and  even  to  the  sun,  and  it  lh  eaxy 
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to  see  how  this  idea,  becoming  predomiuant,  might  cause  the  cult 
of  the  pole-star  to  disestablish  an  organized  sun-cult  amongst  some 
tribes.  Historical  evidence,  to  which  I  shall  revert  more  folly.proves, 
indeed,  that  a  native  American  ruler  and  reformer  actually  employed 
the  following  reasoning  in  order  to  convert  his  council  and  people 
from  the  worship  of  the  sun  to  that  of  a  superior  divinity  which 
could  have  been  no  other  but  Polaris  :  **lt  is  not  possible  that  the  sun 
should  be  the  God  who  created  all  things,  for  if  so  he  would  some- 
times rest  and  light  up  the  whole  world  from  one  spot.  Thus  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  but  that  there  &  someone  who  directs  him  and 
this  truly  is  the  true  Creator." 

These  words  shed  a  whole  flood  of  light  upon  primitive  relig- 
ious ideas  at  an  early  stage  of  development.  They  prove  that  the 
association  of  repose  and  immovability  with  the  supreme  power 
signified  a  radical  change  of  thought,  based  upon  prolonged  as- 
tronomical observation,  and  indicated  intellectual  advancement. 
Attempts  to  render  the  new  idea  objective,  to  express  it  and  im- 
press it  upon  the  multitude,  would  naturally  end  in  the  production 
of  images  of  the  supernatural  power,  representing  or  typifying 
immovability,  changelessness,  strength  combined  with  absolute 
repose. 

It  is  thus  rendered  evident  what  a  deep  significance  may  be  em- 
bodied in  the  rudest  images  of  supernatural  beings  in  attitudes  of 
repose,  since  a  prolonged  course  of  astronomical  observation  and 
reasoning  may  have  preceded  their  production. 

Simultaneously  with  the  recognition  of  Polaris  as  an  immutable 
centre  of  axial  energy,  the  rotatory  movement  of  Ursa  Major  must 
have  excited  interest  and  observation.  Il  was  inevitable  that  star- 
gazers  should  gradually  recognize  a  constant  agreement  between 
certain  positions  of  Ursa  Major  and  Cassiopeia  after  dusk  for  in- 
stance, and  the  annual  recurrence  of  rain,  verdure  and  bountiful 
food-supplies. 

The  members  of  a  tribe  who,  more  observant  than  others,  had 

rned  to  associate  certain  positions  of  these  constellations  with 
the  seasons  and,  as  a  consequence,  were  able  to  decide  when  expe- 
ditions to  distant  localities,  in  quest  of  game  or  fruit,  might  be 
successfully  undertaken,  would  naturally  assume  leadership  and 
command  obedience  and  respect. 

The  sense  of  responsibility,  superiority  and,  possibly,  rivalry 
would  act  upon  such  individuals  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  further 
458 
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ofmervation  and  thoaght  and  it  is  evident  that,  as  their  mental 
faculties  expanded  and  one  generation  transmitted  its  store  of  ac- 
cumulated  knowledge  to  the  next,  a  regular  caste  of  astronomer- 
leaders  would  develop,  with  a  tendency  to  conceal  the  secrets  of 
their  power  from  the  ignorant  majority.  A  broken  line,  cai-vcd  on 
a  rock  by  one  of  these  primitive  obscn'ei*8,  would  have  constituted 
a  valuable  secret  note  of  the  position  of  Uraa  Major  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion  and  would  ))e  looked  upon  as  a  mystic  or  magical 
sign  by  the  uninitiated.  A  series  of  such  inscriptions  might  rep- 
resent the  store  of  astronomical  knowledge  accumulated  by  several 
generations  of  observers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recognize  that 
such  astronomical  records  as  tliese  were  probably  the  first  which 
men  were  impelled  to  perpetuate  in  a  lasting  form ;  since  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  permanently  available  for 
reference  at  prolonged  intervals  of  time.  What  is  more,  the  mere 
fact  of  being  obliged  to  refer  to  these  inscriptions  would  cause  the 
astronomers  to  reside  permanently  in  one  locality.  The  habit  of 
consulting  the  prophet  or  oracle  before  undertaking  important 
steps,  involving  the  welfare  of  the  tribe,  would  gradually  cause 
the  rocks  or  cavern  in  which  he  resided  to  be  invested  with  a  cer- 
tain sacredness. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  first  men,  who  rudely  scratched  the 
outline  of  Urea  Major  or  Minor  on  a  rock,  took  what  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  momentous  steps  in  the  history  of  the  human 
rare,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  varictv  of  oointiinHtiftnP  ^^  ^'''*' 
ouiiirttancop  would  have  led  many  men,  in  widely-separated  localities 
and  at  different  pcrioils  of  the  world*8  history,  to  perform  precisely 
the  same  action.  In  some  cases,  under  favorable  surroundings, 
the  rudimentary  attempt  would  mark  the  starting  point  for  a  long 
line  of  patient  observation  and  study,  which  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  creation  of  centres  of  intellectual  growth,  to  the  association 
of  tilt*  different  positions  of  the  constellation  with  the  seasons  a*id 
culminate  in  the  habitual  employment  of  a  swastika  as  the  sign 
for  a  year,  or  cycle  of  tiine.^ 

'  1  woiil'l  Insert  hore  that  It  wa**  only  when  the  prohcnt  Invehtl^atlon  wa^  ahnoHt 
t'*»ut\t\ftc<\,  that  my  attention  was  arrestee!  I»y  a  referenee  in  TrofeHHor  WlInon'H  work, 
.ilrea«ly  eited,  to  a  Hhoit  article  on  the  Fylfot  anri  the  Kuthore.  tir  by  II.  Colley 
Manh.  M.I). 

Having  Hurceedetl  in  obt^iintng  a  ropy  of  the  TranflartlonH  of  the  Lanca.-^hlre  and 
Chfuhlrc  Antiquarian  Society  (vol.  4,  pp.  1-12,  1888),  in  which  it  appeared,  I  had  the 
extreme  Mtlff faction  of  finding  that  a  MpeciallHt  worlcing  in  another  field  and  ap 
proarhlnic  the  problem  from  another  direction  had  eoinc  to  two  of  the   identical 
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The  idea  of  rotation,  a88oeiated  with  calendar  signs  and  periods, 
finds  its  most  striking  and  convincing  exemplification  in  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  ancient  Mexican  game  ^'  of  those  who  fly/' 
translated  fi-om  Clavigero  (op.  ct  ed.  cit.  p.  286).  This  perform- 
ance, which  furnished  a  diversion  to  the  Spaniards  after  the  Con- 
quest, had  evidently  been,  originally,  connected  with  religious 
ideas.  ^'  The  Indians  selected  a  tall,  stout  and  straight  tree,  and, 
lopping  off  its  branches,  planted  it  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
square  "  (which  was  always  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
had  four  roads  leading  to  it  from  the  four  quarters) .  ^^On  the 
summit  they  placed  a  large  cylinder  of  wood,  the  shape  of  which 
was  compared  by  the  Spaniards  to  that  of  a  mortar.  Four  strong 
roi)es  hung  from  this  and  supported  a  square  frame  composed  of 
four  wooden  beams.  Four  other  ropes  were  fastened  by  one  end 
to  the  ]K)le  itself  and  wound  around  it  thirteen  times.  Their  loose 
ends  were  passed  tlirougli  holes  in  the  middle  of  each  beam  and 
hung  from  these.  Four  Indians,  masked  as  eagles  or  other  birds, 
ascended  the  pole  singly,  by  means  of  certain  loops  of  cord,  and 
mounting  on  the  cylinder  they  performed  in  this  perilous  position 
a  few  dance-like  movements.  Each  man  then  attached  himself  to 
the  loose  end  of  one  of  the  hanging  ropes,  and  then,  with  a  violent 
jerk  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  four  men  cast  themselves  into 
space  from  their  positions  on  the  beams.  This  simultaneous  move- 
ment caused  the  frame  and  cylinder  to  revolve  and  uncoil  the  ropes 
to  which  the  men  were  fastened  and  these  descended  to  the 
ground  after  performing  a  series  of  widening  circles  in  the  air. 
Meanwhile  a  fifth  individual,  who  had  mounted  the  wooden  cylin- 


ronoluslonH  that  1  had  reafhed  In  a  totally  dlfffrent  manner.  Thin  factronntitutes,  in 
my  opinion,  tlie  mont  powerful  nupport  of  the  rorrectnesH  of  the  views  we  hold  in 
common  after  having  formed,  expret^-Ked  and  worked  them  out  In  Hueli  a  different 
way,  »f^  can  l»e  verifleci  l)y  a  c(»mpariHon  of  our  two  woriiH. 

Referring  the  reader  to  hin  valuable  and  BUgg^'Htive  communication  to  which  f  8hall 
revert,  I  Hhall  merely  mention  here  that  Dr.  Man-h  recognizes,  an  I  do,  that  the  "  es- 
Hcntial  HUggestion  |of  the  Hwantilia  and  fylfot)  1h  of  axial  rotation."  He  attributes 
the  original  of  the  Hwastilia  to  the  no<'turnal  (not  as  I  do,  to  the  annual)  rotation  of  the 
Ursa  Major  nround  TolarlH,  and  liiiewisc  refers  to  the  fact  that  about  fourthougand 
years  ago,  tlie  cinrular  sweep  of  the  circumpolar  constellations  was  far  more  striking 
than  at  present.  After  meeting  on  this  common  ground  our  lines  of  investigation 
part  company  and  go  wl<le  asuntlcr,  nor  am  I  able  to  follow  some  of  Dr.  March'scon- 
clusions  such  as,  for  instance,  his  opinion  that  the  fylfot  was  a  sign  of  a  ••  diurnal 
rotation"  suggested  l)y  "the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  mm)n  when  the  specta. 
tor  looked  at  them  with  ids  back  to  the  north."  On  the  other  liand  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  rune  or  futhorc  tir,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  later. 
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der  ari«r  tlie  others,  stood  od  tbis  &a  il  revolved,  beating  k  small 
drum  witb  one  hand,  whilst  lie  held  n  b&nuer  aloft  with  the  other." 
Whilst  it  in  obvious  that  this  peculiar  and  dangerous  performance 
clearly  symbuUzed  axial  rotation,  typified  by  the  revolving  pivot 
and  the  four  men  in  aerial  motion,  its  full  meaning  and  intention  are 
ODly  mmle  clenr  by  the  following  explauation  recorded  by  Clavi- 
gero.  *'  The  essential  point  in  this  game  was  to  calculate  so  ex- 
actly the  height  of  the  pole  and  the  length  of  the  ropes,  that  the 
meu  should  describe  precisely  thirteen  circles  each  before  reaching 
the  ground,  so  as  to  represent  the  cycle  (of  4X13  ^)  52  years." 
This  passage  constitutes  absolute  proof  that  the  Mexican  Calen- 
dar aynteut  was  intimately  associated  with  axial  rotation  and  ideas 
sacb  as  conid  only  have  been  derived  from  observation  of  Polaris 
And  of  the  circumpolar  conutellations.  The  game  itself  was  a 
beautiful  and  well-conceived  illustration  of  the  Sight  of  time,  typi- 
fied by  the  aerial  circles  performed  by  the  men  masked  as  birds, 
U)d  of  its  uiethodicul  divisiou  into  fixed  periods. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  the  calendar  for  the  present  we  must  re- 
vert to  my  tables  recording  the  apparent  annual  and  nocturnal 
MXinl  rotation  of  the  circumpolar  constellations. 

Whilst  studying  these  the  reflection  naturally  arose,  that  tlie 
people  who  observed  Ursa  Major  must  have  paid  equal  atteniioo 
to  Cassiopeia  and  noticed  thiil  these  constellations  ever  occupied 
opposite  pusitioua  to  each  other  as  tliey  circled  around  the  pole. 
Dwelling  on  the  fad  that  in  ancient  Mexico  Ursa  Major  was  asso- 
Ctntnl  with  an  ocelot,  I  remembered  the  many  representations  in 
which  an  oc«lol  is  represented  as  confronting  an  eagle,  usually  in 
norul  combat.  Mexican  war-chiefs  were  cla-ised  into  two  equally 
bCMiorable  grades,  designated  as  the  "ocelnts  and  the  quanbtlis, 
,  i.  «.,  ei^les."  The  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  presents  to  me,  a 
BUirked  resemblance  to  the  image  of  a  bird  with  outspread  wings, 
whose  bead  is  turned  toward  Polaris.  The  fact  that  when  this 
■tar-group  seems  to  >«  above.  Ursa  Major  seems  to  be  below,  and 
vice  ver»u,  would  obviously  suggest  the  idea  of  nn  eterual  combat 
between  two  adversaries  who  alternately  succumbed  and  resusci- 
tal«l.  It  was  interesting  on  reasoning  further,  to  note  that  once 
tbe  above  idea  had  taken  root  it  must  have  been  impossible  not  to 
iate  in  couj-se  of  tinn-,  the  quadruped  and  the  bird  with  the 
icWmeoU  to  which  ihey  seemed  to  pertain,  and  gra<lually  to  cou- 
rt the  idea  of  an  everlaaliug  antagonism  between  the  powers  of 
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the  sky  and  of  the  earth,  or  light  anti  'iarkDe^d.  and  other  opposites 
which  sujigested  themik-lves  naturally,  t-r  were  artificially  created, 
by  the  fertile  mind  of  man.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  ol)- 
served  that  the  mythical  aiiwrsarr  uf  Te2calli|wica,  the  ocelot, 
designateil  as  Ursa  Major,  is  Huitzilopochtli.  wboee  idol«  in  the 
Great  Temple  of  Mexico,  representeii  him  a;asked  as  a  humming- 
bird (see  Atlas  Duran).     The  specirtl  reason  why  this  bird  became 

associated  with  the  god  is  ex- 
plaineii  by  the  following  passage 
in  Gomara  (Histoire  generale 
des  Indes.  Paris  1584.  chap. 
i>6,  p.  190):  -^This  bird  died, 
or  rather  fell  asleep  in  the 
month  of  October  and  remained 
attached  by  its  feet  to  a  twig. 
It  awakened  again  in  April  when 
the  dowers  blossomeil.  For  this 
reason,  in  the  language  of  the 
country  it  is  named  Huitzitzilin, 

the  resuscitated."    We  therefore 
Fig.  8. 

sec  that  whilst  it  is  stated  in  the 
myth  that  the  ocelot  arose  again  after  haying  beeu  cast  down  from 
the  sky  by  Huitzilopochtli,  the  yery  name  of  the  latter  betokened 
that  the  bird-god  had  also  only  just ''  resuscitated  "  from  a  presum- 
ably similar  defeat. 

As  one  and  the  same  object  may  suggest  seyeral  resemblances 
at  the  same  time  or  consecutiyely,  and  thus  giye  rise  to  a  group  of 
associations  around  a  single  figure,  I  yeuture  to  point  out  that  the 
zigzag  form  of  Cassiopeia  may  well  have  been  compared  to  forked 
lightning  and  caused  the  idea  of  lightning  and  thunder  to  become 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  conception  of  a  great  celestial  bird. 
Again  there  is  the  possibility  that  the  same  star-group  may  have 
more  strikingly  suggested,  to  other  people,  the  idea  of  the  winding 
body  of  a  serpent  describing  a  perpetual  cinle  around  a  central 
star.  In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  we  tind  the  serpent  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  time.  It  is  represented  as  encircling  the  cal- 
endar wheel  published  by  Clayigero  (fig.  8).  Four  loops,  formed 
of  its  body,  mark  the  four  divisions  of  the  year.  Twin  serpents, 
whose  heads  and  tails  almost  meet,  are  sculptured  around  the 
famous  calendar-stone  of  Mexico.  Four  serpents  whose  bent 
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bodies  form  a  large  swastika  and  whose  heads  are  directed  towards 
a  central  figure,  are  represented  in  the  Codex  Boi*gia  in  association 
with  calendar-signs  (fig.  9,  cf.  F^j^rvary,  p.  24).  I  shnll  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  in  detail  to 
Mexican  serpent- symbolism 
further  on. 

Meanwhile  I  would  submit 
the  interesting  results  ob- 
tained on  combining  the  po- 
sitions apparently  assumed 
by  the  circumpolar  constella- 
tions during  a  single  night. 
The  tables  exhibit  four  com- 
posite groups  representing 
the  positions  at  the  solstitial 
and  equinoctial  periods  (fig. 
10). 

The  night  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  longest  of  the  year,  yielded 
alone  a  symmetrical  figure.  It  resembled  the  well-known  triske- 
lion,  the  companion-symbol  of  the   swastika  (figs.  10  and  11). 
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Ju!»t  as  this  had  proved  to  be  the  most  natural  of  year  symbols,  so 
the  triskelion  revealed  itself  as  a  natural  sign  of  tlie  winter  solstice, 
the  period  recognized  and  celebrated  by  most  inhabitants  of  the 
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Dortbera  liemiaphere  as  the  turning-iraint  of  the  year.     Id  a  climate 
like  (hat  of  Mexico  and  Central  Ainerira,  however;  where  tlie  year 
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<livi(le<l  itself  uaturatly  into  a  dry  and  a  rainy  season,  it  U  evident 
tliat  the  winter  solstice  would  be  less  ob- 
served and  tb:it  the  ardently-desired  recur- 
rence of  the  rainy  season,  after  a  long  and 
trying  jieriod  of  drought,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  anunal  event  of  utmost  im- 
pdi'tnnee.  Indeed,  if  carefully  looked  into, 
the  entire  religions  cult  of  these  people 
Hccnis  to  expri'ss  but  one  great  struggling 
cry  to  the  God  of  Nature  for  life-giving  rain, 
nnit  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  annual, 
precious,  but  uncertain  gift  of  wat«r. 

To  these  supplicants  the  winter  solstice 
lietokened  little  or  nothing  nnil  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  no  pi-oofs  of  the  employment 
of  the  triskelion  as  n  sacred  syniliol  in  an- 
cient Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  tniced  by  Mr.  Willoughby  on  pottery 
from  Arkani<as,  and  in  Scandinavia,  where 
the  circumpolar  constellations  have  doubt- 
leHsly  been  obiterved  from  remote  times,  and 
the  winter  solstice  has  ever  been  hailed 
as  the  herald  of  coming  spring,  the  tris- 
kelion li*  often  found  associated  with  the 
Hwiistika. 

I  aui  indebted  to  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson's 
work  already  cited  for  the  two  following 
illuHtrations  of  objects  esiiihiting  this  as- 
sociation. The  fii'St  is  n  spearhead  found 
in  Itrnniienburg,  Germany  (fig.  12).  The 
second  is  a  brouze  brooch  from  Scandinavia, 
hicb  I  shall  presently  revert  (fig,  13),     Itexbibits,  besides  the 
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Hekelion,  awastikn  and  circle,  the  S-shapetl  figure  which  waa,  as 
I  Bhall  show  further  on,  the  sign  aclimlly  employed  by  the  nncient 
Kexicans  and  M:tyas  as  the  image  of  the  constellation  Uraa  Minor, 
whose  outline  it  indeed  elTectually  reproduces. 

Before  referring  tc  the  Mexican  and  Mayii  representations  of 
e  star  group,  I  would  next  demonstrate  that  the  sacred  numbers 
t  Mexico,  and  of  other  countriee  situated 
|bl  the  northern  hemisphere,  coincide  exactly 
wiUi  the  ninnherof  stars  in  the  circiiin polar 
lODstelintions  tliemeelves  mid  in  simple  com  - 
Knations  of  the  same. 

Urea  Major  and  Ursa  Minor  each  con- 
as  seven  stars,  and  the  number  iteveu  is 
most  widely-spread  sacred  nnmber. 
Ancient  traditions  record  that  the  race  iu- 
^biting  Mexico  consisted  of  seveu  tribea 
hrbo  traced  their  sepai'ate  origins  to  seven 
»res,  mtuated  in  the  north.  In  memory  of 
Ibese,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  there 
^re  seven  places  of  sacrifice  in  the  cily  of 
llexicu.  I  shall  recur  to  the  nnmber  seven 
hirther  on,  in  diacussing  the  native  social 
Organization,  and  now  clii-ect  attention  to 
ke  dve  Btare  of  Cassiopeia  and  to  the  fact 
*Uit  the  combination  of  the  stare  in  this  con- 

tellatioD  with  Polaris  and  Urea  Major  yields  the  number  thirteen. 
lis  resDlt  is  specially  interesting  since  the  entire  Calendar-system 
M  Mexico  and  Yucatan  is  based  on  the  combination  of  the  nu- 
penls  13  -|-  7  =  20,  the  latter  again  being  4X5. 

On  the  other  hand  the  same  number,  13,  is  also  obtained  by  the 
BOnbination  of  the  Ursie  star-groups  with  Polaris.  The  number 
i  is  oonstantly  yielded  by  Cassiopeia  and  the  fonr-fold  repetitions 
■f  the  groups  supply  the  suggeslion  of  ibe  number  4.  The  coni- 
loationar  Urea  Minor  tind  Cassiopeia  yields  12.  The  accompany- 
^  figare  exhibits  swastikas  compoBcd  of  Urea  Minor  accompanied 
|iy  Urea  Major  and  Cassiopeia  separated  and  combined  (lig,  14). 
L  next  direct  attention  to  the  peculiar  difference  in  the  numerical 
rmlue«  of  tlie  Urate  swastikas. 

In  the  flral,  the  central  star,  surrounded  by  four  repetitions  of 
ktf  seren-star constellation,  yielded  a  total  of  t>venty-nine  stars  — 
\  H-  rAreait    i    3i)  4(!r> 
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4X5  +  ^*  Further  combinations  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  tbe 
Ursa  Major  swastika  (fig.  4).  Tiie  analysis  of  the  Ursa  Minor 
swantika  is  not  so  simple  and  occasions  a  certain  perplexity. 

When  1  had  first  combined  the  four  |>ositions  of  this  constellation, 
1  had,  naturally,  and  without  further  thought,  figured  Polaris  bat 
r»nc(*,  as  the  fixeil  centre,  whereas  I  hail  repeated  the  other  stars  of 
the  compact  group  four  times.  It  was  not  until  I  began  to  count 
the  stars  in  the  swastika  that  I  realized  how  I  had,  unconsciously, 
made  one  central  star  stand  for  four,  and  thus  depriveii  the  com- 
posite group  of  the  immerical  value  of  three  stars.  On  the  other 
han<l,  if  1  repeated  the  entire  constellation  four  times,  I  obtained  a 
swastika  with  four  repetitions  of  Polaris  in  the  middle.  In  this 
way,  however,  Polaris  became  displaced,  and  the  idea  of  a  fixed 
centre  was  entirely  lost.  A  third  possible  method  of  composing 
the  swastika  was  to  allow  one  central  star  for  each   cross-arm. 

I  *      *  • 

*  *  •        •• 

••  •  •*  ••  •  *•  # 
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Hut  this  gave  two  centnil  stars,  each  of  which  would  represent  two 
stars.  IJnless  enclosed  in  a  circle  and  considered  as  a  central 
group  by  themselves,  the  four  and  the  two  repetitions  of  Polaris 
could  not  convey  tlie  idea  of  a  pivot  or  fixed  centre.  The  three 
respective  numerical  values  obtained  from  these  experimental  com- 
binations were  4  X  C  +  1  =  25,  4  X  7  =  28,  and  finally  2  X  13  or 
4  X  6  -|-  2  =  26.  In  each  swastika  the  ceutral  star  forcibly  stood 
for  and  n*i)resented  two  or  four  (fig.  15). 

In  the  triskelions  the  same  perplexity  arose :  if  Polaris  was  re- 
peated, the  idea  of  a  fixed  centre  was  lost  (fig.  15) ;  if  figured 
singly,  it  nevertheless  necessarily  and  inevitably  stood  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  three  stars.  Reasoning  from  my  own  experience,  I 
could  but  perceive,  in  the  foregoing  facts,  a  fruitful  and  constant 
source  of  menial  suj^gestions,  the  natural  outcome  of  which  would 
be  the  association  of  the  central  star  with  an  enhanced  numerical 
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value,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  one  star  being  an  embodi- 
ment of  two,  three  or  four. 

As  the  evolution  of  religious  thought  and  symbolism  progressed, 
this  idea  would  obviously  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  single  being 
uniting  several  natures  in  his  person.  In  this  connection  it  is  cer- 
tainly extremely  interesting  to  find  the  serpent  associated  with  the 
Calendar  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  its  Nahuatl  name  being  homony- 
mous for  twin,  i.  e,  two,  and  the  Maya  for  serpent,  can  or  cam^ 
being  homonymous  for  the  number  four.  The  serpent  was,  there- 
fore, in  both  countries  the  most  suggestive  and  appropriate  symbol 
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Fig.  15. 

which  could  possibly  have  been  employed  in  pictography,  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  dual  or  quadruple  natures  embodied  in  a  single 
figure.^  Added  to  this  the  circumstance  that,  to  the  native  mind, 
the  serpent,  upon  merely  shedding  its  skin,  lived  again,  we  can 
understand  why  the  ancient  Mexicans  not  only  employed  it  as  a 

>  BenldcA  the  word  cofil/s=twin,  the  Mexicans  had  another  term  to  expreen  8oine- 
thlDj(  double.  In  palro.  A  plant  with  two  nhoots  was  named  xolotl.  Double  agave 
plants,  or  maize  when  o<tca8ionally  met  with,  were  regarded  witli  Huper^tition  and 
named  me- xolotl.  The  pretty  little  parroquets,  popularly  known  an  "love  birds  " 
froai  their  habit  of  conrttant  a^docintion,  in  pairH,  were  named  xolotl.  The  circum 
stance  that  the  term  for  binifl'down  wan  also  xolotl  may  explain  why  the  down  fejithern 
of  eagletf  and  other  birds  were  employed  and  played  a  certain  rdlein  ritual  ol)servanceH. 
They  expressed  and  conveyed  the  sound  of  a  word  which  meant  sometiiing  doul)le 
and  ruuld  therefore  be  used  to  symijolize  a  variety  of  meaniuKH  relating  to  multlpli- 
cAtlon  or  propagation.  That  the  Mexicans  flguratively  ctuinccted  birds'  down  with 
generation  Is  proven  by  the  well-known  myth  of  the  birtii  of  lluitzilopochtii  from  the 
union  of  a  ball  of  blrds'-down  and  a  goddess  named  "  she  with  the  petticoat  of  ser- 
pents**   (Hahagun,  book  ill,  chap.  I). 

Tufts  of  blrds*down  flgure,  In  the  B.  N.  MS.,  on  the  shield  of  the  female  ancescreHs 
of  the  human  race,  one  of  whose  numerous  titles  was  toci,  =  "  our  grandmother," 
to  express  which  the  flgure  of  a  citii  or  hare  was  sometimes  employed  in  pictog- 
raphy. Of  her  It  was  said,  that  she  bore  only  twins,  a  flgure  of  speech  meaning  great 
prcxluctlveness.  Just  as  the  female  divinity  is  also  termed  "the  woman  with  40() 
breasts  "  (text  to  p.  29,  Vatican  Codex,  Kingsbonmgh,  vols.  Il  and  v).  In  the  text  to 
the  Telleriano-Remensls  Codex  (Klngsl>orough,  vol.  i,  pi.  24),  we  And  Xolotl,  a  deity 
wearing  the  Mhellsymbol  of  Quetzalcoatl,  directly  named  "  the  god  of  twins." 
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symbol  of  an  eternal  renewal  or  continuation  of  time  and  of  1 
but  also  combined  it  with  the  idea  of  fecundity  and  reproductivem 
In  Yucatan  where  the  Maya  for  serpent,  can^  is  almost  home 
mous  with  caan  =  sky  or  heaven  and  the  adjective  caarUil  =  c€ 
tial,  divine,  the  idea  of  a  divine  or  celestial  serpent  would  natur 
suggest  itself.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find,  in  both  cc 
tries,  the  name  of  serpent  bestowed  as  a  title  upon  a  supreme, 
lestial  embodiment  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  its  image  emplo 
to  express  this  association  in  objective  form.  In  Yucatan 
of  the  surnames  of  Itzamnd,  the  supreme  divinity,  was  Cani 
name  clearly  related  to  caanlil  =  divine  and  can  =  serpent. 

In  Mexico  the  duality  and  generative  force  implied  by  the  yi 
"coatl"  are  clearly  recognizable  in  the  native  invocations  addreE 
to  "  Our  lord  Quetzalcoatl  the  Creator  and  Maker  or  Former,  ^ 
dwells  in  heaven  and  is  the  lord  of  the  earth  [Tlaltecuhtli]  ;  wh 
our  celestial  father  and  mother,  great  lord  and  great  lady,  wt 
title  is  Ome-Tecuhtli  [literally,  two-lord  =  twin  lord]  and  O 
Cihuatl  [literally,  two-lady  =  twin  lady**]  (Sahagun,  book  vi,  clu 
25,  32  and  34). 

The  following  data  will  suffice  to  render  it  quite  clear  that 
Mexicans  and  Mayas  employed  the  serpent  as  an  expressive  s; 
bol  merely,  signifying  the  generative  force  of  the  Creator  to  wl 
alone  they  rendered  homage.     It  is  no  less  an  authority  than  F 
Bartholomew  de  las  Casas  who  maintained  that  "  in  many  part 
the  [American]  Continent,  the  natives  had  a  particular  knowle 
of  the  true  God  ;  they  believed  that  He  created  the  Universe 
was  its  Lord  and  governed  it.     And  it  was  to  Him  they  addrec 
their  sacrifices,  their  cult  and  homage,  in  their  necessities  . 
(Historia  Apoloj^etica,  chap.  121). 

Friar  Bartholomew  specially  adds  that  this  was  the  case  in  W 
ico  according  to  the  authority  of  Spanish  missionaries  and  no 
can  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  when  they  read  that  in  the  na 
invocations,    preserved  by  Sahagun,  the  supreme  divinity  is 
scribed  as  **  invisible  and  intangible,  like  the  air,  like  the  dark] 
of  night,*'  or  as  the  **  lord  who  is  always  present  in  all  places, ' 
is  [as  impenetrable  as]  an  abyss,  who  is  named  the  wind,  [ai 
breath]  and  the  night.**     "All  things  obey  him,  the  order  of  the 
verso  depends  upon  his  will  —  he  is  the  creator,  sustainer,  the 
nipotent  and  omniscient.**  He  is  termed  "the  father  and  mothe 
all,"  "  the  great  god  and  the  great  goddess,**  "  our  lord  and  pro 
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or  who  is  most  powerful  and  most  liumnne,"  —  "our  lord  in  whose 
iwer  il  is  to  bestow  iill  conleDliiienl,  aweelnees,  hap|tinesB,  wealth 
net  prosperity,  because  tliou  nloue  oit  tlie  lord  of  all  tbiiiga." 
Due  prayer  coDcludes  thus:  "  l^ivc  and  leign  Forever  in  hU 
it-e  nnd  repose  thou  who  ait  our  lord,  our  shelter,  our  comrort, 
o  art  inoal  kind,  moat  bountirul,  iuvisible  ami  impnipable!" 
^Kboguii,  iHJok  VI,  on  the  rhetoric,  mom!  philosophy  and  the- 
ology or  the  Mexicans,  chaps.  1-40).  It  is  related  thut,  in  grati- 
todc  for  the  birth  of  a  non,  the  ruler  of  Texcoco,  Nrziihuiil-coyoll 
meted  a  temple  to  the  Unknown  God  .  .  .  Il  cohtiiBteil  of 
ine  stories,  to  symbolize  the  nine  heavens.  The  exterior  of  the 
inlh.  which  formed  the  top  of  tlie  nine  other  stories,  was  painted 
blM^k  with  stars.  Its  interior  was  encrusted  witlj  gold,  precious 
louea  and  feathers  and  held  "the  said  god,  who  wjis  unknown, 
mseen,  shapeless  and  formless"  (IxtlilxochitI,  Hiatoria  Chichi- 
atcA  ed.  Chavero,  p.  227  ;  see  also  p.  244) .  A  passage  in  Saha- 
;an  (book  vi,  chap,  vii)  states  that  "  the  invisible  and  imageless 
[Od  of  the  Chichimecs  was  named  Yoalli-ehecntl  [literally,  night-air 
ir  wind],  which  means  the  invisible  and  impalpable  god  .  .  . 
y  whose  virtue  all  live,  who  directs  by  merely  exerting  his  wis- 

and  will."   In  the  Codex  Fuenleal  (chap. 
,)  the  remarkable  title  of  "  wheel  of  the  winds  gi® 

Yahualliehecatl,"  is  recorded  as  "another     ®~^^&^  ®^ 
ime    for    Quetzalcoatl."     This    undeniably  '■ 

oves  that  the  Mexicans  not  only  figured  the   S\     ^,^^  -^      (S 
Eity  by  the   image   of   a  serpent  but   also   (^    \S^^     ^ 
|K>ugbt  of   him  as  a  wheel  which    obviously  ^  ^ 

ibolized  centrical  force,  rotation,  lordship 

jwerthefonrquarters.i.e.,  universal  rulership. 

Returning  from  these  ideas  of  later  development  to  the  primitive 

urce  of  their  suggestion,  let  us  now  examine  the  native  picture 

Xonecuilli,  Ursa  Minor,  preserved  in  the  unpublished  Acade- 

iA  MS. of  Sahagun's  Ilistoria,  ia  Madrid  (lig.  16,  no.  1).    It  is  an 

Lact  representation  of  the  star-group.     The  fact  that  the  seven 

bus  are  fignred  of  the  same  size  in  accurate  relation  to  each  other, 

r  proves  that  the  eyesight  of  the  native  astronomers  was  cx- 

jremely  keen  and  their  atmosphere  remarkably  clear,  or  that  possi- 

k|y,  the  minor  stars  of  the  group  wore  more  brilliant  in  ancient 

I,  Uiiui  they  are  now.     Astronomere  IcU  ua,  for  instance,  that 
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as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  the  star  in  the  body  of  Ursa 
Major  nearest  to  the  tail,  was  as  bright  as  the  others,  while  it  is 
now  of  the  fourth  magnitude  only. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  shape  of  the  constellation  resembles 
an  S.  An  SS  sign  is  mentioned  by  Sahagun  (Historia,  book  viii, 
chap.  8)  as  occurring  frequently,  as  a  symbolical  design  on  native 
textile  fabrics.  It  figures  as  such,  in  the  black  garments  of  the 
female  consort  of  Mictlantecuhtli  in  the  Vienna  Codex,  pp.  23  and 
33.  He  denounces  it  as  suspect  and  hints  that  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  ancient  religion. 

S-shaped  sacred  cakes,  called  Xonecuilli,  were  made  during  the 
feast  of  Macuilxochitl  =  five  flowers,  and  are  figured  (fig.  16,  no.  2) 
in  the  B.  N.  MS.  (p.  69)  with  a  four-cornered  cross-shaped  cake  of 
a  peculiar  form  (fig.  20,  in),  which  is  found  associated  with  five 
dots  or  circles  in  the  Codices  and  also  with  the  Tecpatl-symbol  of 
the  North  (fig.  20,  i  and  ii). 

A  recurved  staff,  which  is  held  in  the  hand  of  a  deity  in  the 
B.  N.  MS.  is  designated  in  the  text  as  a  xonorjuUl  (fig.  16,  no.  8). 
Amongst  the  insignia  of  the  ^^  gods,"  sent  as  presents  by  Monte- 
zuma to  Cortes  upon  his  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  were  three  such 
recurved  "  sceptres,"  the  descriptions  of  which  I  have  collated 
and  translated  in  my  paper  on  the  Atlatl  or  Spear- thrower  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans  (Peabody  Museum  Papers,  vol.  1,  no,  3,  Cam- 
bridge, 1891,  p.  22).  In  this  work  I  presented  my  reasons  for 
concluding  that  these  recurved  sceptres  were  ceremonial  forms  of 
the  atlatl.  I  now  perceive  that  they  were  endowed  with  deeper 
significance  and  meaning.  The  Nahuatl  text  of  Sahagun's  Lauren- 
tian  MS.  of  the  Historia  de  laConquista  (lib.  xii,  chap,  iv)  re- 
cords the  name  of  one  of  these  staffs  as  "  hecaxonecuilli,"  literally 
"  the  curved  or  bent  over,  air  or  wind,"  and  describes  it  as  made 
of  "  bent  or  curved  wood,  inlaid  with  stars  formed  of  white  jade  = 
chalchihuite."  This  passage  authorizes  the  conclusion  that  four 
representations  in  the  B.  N.  MS.  of  black  recurved  sceptres,  ex- 
hibiting a  series  of  white  dots,  are  also  heca-xonoquitl,  inlaid  with 
stars,  and  that  all  of  these  are  none  other  but  conventional  repre- 
sentations of  the  constellation  Xonecuilli,  the  Ursa  Minor.  In 
each  case  the  deity,  carrying  the  star-image,  also  displays  the  eca- 
cozcatl  the  *' jewel  of  the  wind,"  the  well-known  symbol  of  the 
wind-god.  In  one  of  these  pictures  (p.  60)  he  not  only  bears  in 
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bi)i  hand  the  star-image,  but  also  exbibits  a  etar-group  on  hia  hend- 
dreBB,  coneisting  of  a  central-star,  on  a  dark  giound,  8urroi)nde<l 
by  a  blue  ring.  Attached  to  thie  against  a  darli  gronnd,  six  other 
Btars  are  depicted,  making  seveii  in  all.  In  connection  with  this 
star-group  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  hieroglyph,  designated 
by  Fra  Diego  de  Landa  as  "  the  ciiaracler  with  _ 

which  the  Mayas  began  Iheir  count  of  days  t 
calendar  and  named  Hun-Imix,"  furnishes  a  case 
of  aD  identical  though  inverted  group  (Relncion 
de  las  Coaas  dc  Yucatan,  ed.  B.  de  Bourbonrg, 
p.  237) .  Enclosed  in  a  black  ring,  the  glyph  dis- 
plays, above,  a  lai^e  black  dot  wiih  six  smaller 
ones  grouped  in  s  semicircle  about  it,  and  below, 
four  perpendicular  bars. 

Subject  to  correction,  I  am  inclined  to  interpret 
this  glyph  as  a  hieratic  sign  for  the  constellation 
Ursa  Minor  and  its  four  movements,  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  furnishing  a  valuable  proof  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Maya  Calendar. 

The  seemingly  inapproprinle  procedure  of  fig- 
uring shining  stars  by  black  dots  actually  fnr- 
nisbes  the  strongest  proof  that  a  star  group  is 
thus  represented;  for,  in  the  Maya  language. 
"  ek "  is  a  homonym  for  star  and  black,  and  a 
black  spot  was,  in  fonsequencc,  tiie  most  expres- 
sive sign  for  a  star.  This  fuel  nffordu  a  valiiable 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  ocelot,  who^e 
skin  is  spotted  with  black,  was  employed  as  the 
figure  of  the  nocturnal  sky,  and  clearly  i)rovi'S 
tbnt  the  Mexicans  adot>ted  this  symbol  :ui<l  Us 
meaning  from  the  Mayas. 

We  will  now  revert  t<)  llie  S-shapod  siijii.  Its 
association  with  images  of  star  is  further  cm'Tli- 
plified  in  Mexican  Codices.  It  occurs  on  the  wall 
of  a  temple,  in  coml)ination  with  symbols  for  stai-s 
and  the  North-Mictlan,  which  consist  in  this  case, 
cross-bones  (fig.  17,  ii). 

In  the  Dresden  C'<xlex,  of  Maya  orii;iii,  lliere  is 
important  page  on  which  the  S-sign  occurs  in  coimet 
deities,  besides  rain  and  cross  symbols  (flg.  17,  i). 
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arnitiatioii  of  the  group  shows  that  one  of  the  seated  figures  is 
accompanied  by  a  downi)our  of  water  (painted  blue  in  the  origi- 
nal), besides  the  S-synibol  which  is  also  re[)eated  above  the  bead 
of  his  companion.  Higher  up,  on  the  same  page,  the  S  occurs  agam 
in  a  group  of  glyphs  alongside  of  twin-seated  figures.  These,  as 
well  as  the  single-seated  form  beneath  them,  have  an  eye  or  a  large 
black  spot  surmounted  by  dots  instead  of  a  head  (Vocabulaire 
de  IV'criture  hieratique  de  Yucatan,  p.  38).  Monsieur  Leon  de 
Uosny  has  identified  this  figure,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Codex 
'i'roano,  as  the  image  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Mayas,  of 
whom  more  anon,  one  of  whose  titles  was  Kin-ich-ahau,  literally 
Sun-eye  lord. 

A  similar  sign  consisting  of  the  lower  half  of  a  human  body 
seated,  with  a  large  eye  on  its  knees  is  repeated  several  times  in 
the  Borgian  Codex.  This  form  is  also  figured  as  seated  in  a  tem- 
ple, without  the  eye-star,  but  three  stars  are  on  the  roof  and  the 
S-sign  is  on  the  lower  wall  of  the  building  (Borgian  Codex,  p.  16). 

The  above  facts  demonstrate  that,  in  both  MSS.  derived  from 
different  sources,  the  same  association  of  ideas  is  expressed.^  The 
S  sign  appears  in  connection  with  twin-  or  single-seated  forms,  sur- 
mounted by  a  symlx)!  for  star.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  lay 
further  stress  upon  the  obvious  facts :  that  the  only  celestial  body 
which  could  possibly  have  been  associated  with  a  seated  form,  sug- 
gesting repose,  was  l^olaris.  It  is,  moreover,  only  by  assuming  that 
the  sign  of  the  seated  star  represents  the  stationary  pole-star  that 
ils  c(mibination  in  the  Codices  with  the  S-sign  — Xonecuilli — Ursa 
Minor,  can  be  understood.  I  likewise  draw  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  S,  or  single  representation  of  the  constellation, 
may  well  have  been  employed  as  a  sign  for  the  summer  solstice, 

'The  full  moaning;  whloh  inny  have  boon  nttaohed  to  the  eyc-eyinl)ol  in  both  Nah- 
uatl  aiu!  Maya  laufruafroH  i:(  not  forth  In  the  following  notCA  which  I  frive  merely  for 
tho  HUirfrc!>ti<>n  they  convey  of  a  deep  meaning  having  l>een  attached  to  the  eye-sym- 
Ih>I.  The  NahuatI  wort!  for  eye  in  i>-/f/o/<»//i,  l>ut  in  pictography  it  repreBented  the 
phtuietic  ralue  of  ijc  only.  It  may,  therefon\  Imve  l>een  employed  as  a  cursiTe 
i(ign  for  face=ij-//i  and  the  fact  that  it  figures  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Bym1>oI  oZ/in,  where 
a  face  sometimes  iHvur».  contlrmr*  thi»  Hurnii^e.  In  ttie  Maya  language  the  word  for 
eye  is  iVA.  wiiich  ia  practically  Identical  with  the  Nahiiatl  ir,  and  thi8  enters  Into  the 
ci>mpoMtion  of  the  following  wordp,  the  meanings  of  which  are  worth  considering  In 
connet*tion  with  the  fact  that  the  eye  \»  nhown  to  have  l>een  employed  to  conyey  the 
meaning  of  star,  in  both  languages:  I\>machun=etemal,  without  beginning.  Ix- 
mayam  sforever.  continuouiily.  without  interruption,  ix-maxul  ;s perpetual,  without 
end.  The  fact  th.it  ctkc.h  of  these  .Maya  words  exhiliits  the  i»reflx  ix  and  that  an  eye 
i<  employeil  to  express  this  stnind  and  stands  for  star,  is  certainly  Interesting,  since 
It  suggests  that  the  natives  associated  the  Idea  of  eternity  with  the  stars. 
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siDoe,  in  some  localities,  during  the  sljorteat  nigbt  of  tbe  year, 
Ursit  Minor  may  have  been  visible  in  one  positiou  only.  AssiiiniDg 
Ibal  the  trlskeiion  was  the  eign  for  tbe  winti^r  solBtice  we  should 
thue  have  uHliiral  signs  for  the  two  niglits  marking  the  turning- 
{Hiints  of  light  and  ilai-knetts  in  llie  year. 

Reverting  to  fig.  17,  i,  fioni  the  Codex  Dreudi-iiis,  I  draw  atten- 
tion that  it  fnrnishea  definite  proof  that  the  Klayas  associated  the 
idea  of  the  immovable  seated  star  wilii  twin  deities  and  that  they 
coDiieuled  the  S-synibol  with  cross  and  rain  symbols.  A  striking 
combination  of  the  littler  symbols  is  repieaented  under  the  priut-i- 
pal  seated  fignres.  It  eon- 
Hiats  of  a  diagonal  cross  trav- 
I'l-eed  peipeiidiciilarly  by  a 
hand  of  bhie  water. 

Kurtiier  Maya  cross-uytn- 
IkjIs  should  be  cnrsorily  es- 
amincil  here,  viz:  fig.  18,  i, 
ti,  III,  VI,  VII  and  VIII.  They 
will  be  round  to  consist  of 
variations  of  two  funda- 
mental types,  often  flgnved 
alongside  of  each  other  and 
enclosed  in  a  sijuare,  or  cir- 
cle. One  type  consists  of  two 
diagonally  crossed  burs, 
plain  or  representing  cross 
liones  (i),  A  rectilinear  cross 
with  interlaced  circle  (ii)  m 
aba  found.  The  other  ty|>e  exhibits  a  small  cross,  square,  cir- 
cle or  dot  in  the  ccntn-  of  the  stjuaiv  with  a.  circle  In  each  corner. 
]n  aoinc  cjibcs  these  are  united  by  a  series  of  dots  to  the  central 
^rcle  and  thus  form  a  diagonal  cross  (vi  and  viii)  which  is 
•omelimee  Ggureil  as  contained  in  a  Hower  with  four  jHttals,  such 
•s  is  also  round  in  Mexican  symbolism.  The  diagonal,  dotteil 
cross  is  freijuontly  combined  with  four  pairs  or  black  bars,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  square,  pointing  towards  the 
centre.  Similar  pairs  of  black  bam  are  figured  in  tbe  B.  N.  MS. 
(p.  3>  on  tbe  manta  of  Mictlantecubtli,  with  stars,  around  one  of 
bis  aymbolft,  a  spider.  They  likewise  recur  on  two  of  several  sac- 
rificial papers  on  p.  69,  amongst  which  one  exhibits  a  diagonal 
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cross,  another  the  S-sign,  while  others  display  realistic  drawings 
of  stars  with  six  or  eight  points. 

The  pairs  of  bars  figure  in  the  hieroglyph  designated  by  Maya 
scholars  as  the  sign  for  KiUy  the  sun,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
centre  of  large  diagonal  cross-symbols  in  fig.  18,  vit,  viii,  from 
the  Dresden  Codex.  The  cross,  of  fig.  18,  vii,  is  composed  of 
two  bones  and  two  arrow|K)ints,  a  particularly  interesting  eou- 
bination  considering  that  in  the  Maya  a  bone  is  bak^  an  arrow  is 
kab-cheil  and  the  name  given  to  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters  '*  the 
sustainers  of  the  world,''  is  Bakah.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
phonetic  elements  of  this  name  occur  in  the  words  for  bones  and 
arrows  which  form  the  cross,  symbolic  of  the  four  quarters.  In 
fig.  18,  VIII,  the  cross  may  be  composed  of  four  bones,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  certain.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  crosses  rest  on 
a  curious  double  and  parti-colored  symbol  and  are  associated  with 
serpent  signs,  in  which  the  open  jaws  and  teeth  are  prominent 
features.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while  "can"  or  "cam"  is  the 
Maya  for  serpent,  the  word  "  camach  "  means  jaw.  The  figure 
consisting  of  the  upper  jaw  only  of  a  serpent,  in  the  left  hand 
corner  of  the  band  above,  fig.  18,  viii,  proves,  therefore,  to  be  a 
cursive  phonetic  sign  for  serpent. 

The  parti-colored  symbol  combined  with  the  cross  obviously 
signifies  a  duality,  such  as  light  and  darkness,  the  Above  and 
the  Below  and  a  series  of  dualities  —  possibly  the  two  divisions  of 
the  year,  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons.  In  Mexico  we  are  authorized 
by  documentary  evidence,  to  give  a  wider  and  deeper  interpreta- 
tion to  the  symbol  of  duality,  for  it  can  be  absolutely  proven  that 
the  Mexican  philosoi)hers  divided  the  heavens  into  two  imaginary 
portions,  and  respectively  identified  these  with  the  male  and  female 
principles. 

In  Nahuatl  the  West  was  designated  as  Cihuatlampa,  "the  place 
or  part  of  the  women."  The  souls  of  the  women  who  had  earned 
immortality  were  supposed  to  dwell  there,  whilst  the  souls  of  the 
men  resided  in  the  East.  In  the  appendix  to  book  iii  of  Saha- 
gun*s  Historia,  it  is  described  how,  according  to  the  native  belief, 
the  souls  of  the  male  warriors  hailed  the  daily  a])pearance  of  the 
sun  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  escorted  it  to  Nepantla,  the 
zenith.  Here  the  souls  of  the  women  awaited  it  and  assumed 
the  duty  of  escorting  the  sun  to  the  western  horizon,  the  symbol 
for  which  was  call!  =  the  house.  The  above  passage  indicates  that 
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the  native  |ifaiIoso))hers  imagined  acroas  the  middle  of  the  ekj  a 
line  of  demarcation,  separating  the  portions  of  the  heaven  respect- 
ively allotted  to  the  male  and  female  souIb.  For  four  years  after 
death  these  sonis  retained  their  Unman  form,  and  then,  after  passing 
thmugh  Dine  sncce^Bive  heavens,  entered  into  the  celestial  paradise 
where  they  asaumeil  the  forms  of  different  kinds  of  bntterHies  and 
bumming- birds.  The  nauios  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Na- 
huBtl  text  of  Sahagun's  Laurentian  MS.  (Iiook  iii).'  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  hnmming-ljird  has  already  been  explained  by  a 
pnsMge  cited  from  Gomara's  Historin.  In  this  connection  it  is 
extremely  inleresling  to  llnd  the  hnmming-bird  represented  in  the 
B.  N,  MS.,  us  sucking  honey  from  a  flower,  which  is  attached  by 
a  cord,  covered  with  bird's  down,  to  a  bone,  the  symbol  of  death. 

This  [iccuUar  bnt  expressive  group  of  symbols  liguies  only  on 
the  head-dresses  of  deities  wearing  certain  other  symbols,  amongst 
wfaicli  we  find  the  Eca-cozcatl  and  Eoa-xonequilli  the  image  of 
Drsa  Minor,  already  described. 

The  merest  indication  of  the  association  tjf  a  circnmpolar  con- 
stellation with  the  idea  of  death  (disappearance)  and  resurrection 
( re-a PI >ea ranee)  is  of  special  interest,  since  the  ancient  Mexicans 
located  the  Underworld,  the  "  place  of  the  dead,"  in  the  North. 
Reflection  showed,  however,  that  snch  an  association  could  only 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  niiiida  of  star- observers  living  in 
■outhem  latitudes,  approximate  to  the  equator,  or  in  localities 
where  the  northern  horizon  was  more  or  less  shut  off  from  view  by 
intcn'ening  mountains.  In  such  places  Polaris  would  apjwar  com- 
pAralirely  close  to  the  bouudary-line  of  the  northern  sky  so  thai 

•  TbltnUlTC  belief  I*  lieAuUtull;  UluiitrolBd  by  Ihe  IKU  '-highly  artliitlr  Hliell-KDr- 
fMa  npnuantlng  irlogeil  human  l>etnfr»,"  wljli^h  are  ilcuTlbvil  ati'l  llgureil  lijr  Ur. 
Wm.  H.  BoiiDM,  In  fart  II  of  lita  Innrunllve  nnd  extremely  a»fD]  "  Arulmcaloglcal 
nodlmanungUiu  Ancleut  Cities  DtMex1oi."whIcli  I  kXTe  recelvedjunlattlilapat'*'' 
'!■  colbK  to  prvu.  1  om  murh  piBaaed  at  [lie  poKilbiuty  of  ilrHXliijt  auenllan,  liy 
JM*BB  of  ■  (DOtuoto,  la  Ihe  IntareMISB  fart  that  In  ono  gorKet  Hie  bumnn  lieftd  la 
4(iir«d  with  liouerlly  wlnRii,  whUst  In  Uie  other  11  le  accompanied  by  roareDllanal. 
■••d  tealhert  an<t  a  Uultfrlly -nlng.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  buth  gorgeu  arc  al 
tswpu  la  reprexDL  Ihe  reauaclUiUHl  nultof  departed  WBnion.ari'jirdlng  tii  the  nntlve 
Idaa*  canpemtDx  tliein.  It  Is  novertholeae  very  remarkable  to  see  actually  that  the 
MadcM  MeileaDB  employed  the  butterfly  ar  a  symbiil  nt  an  Immortal  sou!  and  had 
■lao  cioWsd  the  Idea  of  n  wingvil  head,  aiialoKoua  to  thai  ut  a  oheruli.  to  roiirogenl  a 
Matlapliit,  dwelllnir  In  celestial  rCRliinB. 

It  Ib  tioUoeable  thai  the  Dame  of  the  Mexican  priests  was|Mpn.  nhloh  silloliles  nre 
mr  tm  la  Uie  word  pipalotl  =  bulterUy.  It  may  be  that  n  illBtlnrtlon  »hh  mndv  nnd 
•h*l  lt»  bobIb  of  Ihe  dead  prlestB  were  lUppoied  to  asiume  the  stiipo  uf  buttorfllee 
•T  Boiha.  wbtlBt  the  warrlorB  became  celeatlal  honiialng-blrda. 
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the  Ursa  constellations  and  Cassiopeia  would  be  invisible  to  the 
Wal  astronomers  at  midnight  during  that  period  of  the  year  when 
one  or  the  other  of  the  star-groups  seemingly  stretched  between 
Polaris  and  the  northern  horizon.  A  glance  at  plate  I  shows  that, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  alx>ut  the  )>eriod  of  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox that  Ursa  Minor  would  Ije  invisible  at  midnight,  in  such  local- 
ities, while  Ursa  Major  would  gradually  disappear  from  view  towards 
midnight,  during  a  certain  number  of  nights,  according  to  latitude 
and  UK*ality,  l>etween  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter  sol- 
stices whilst  Cassiopeia  would  seem  to  hover  above  the  horizon. 
The  total  or  partial  alternate  periodical  disappearance  of  the  two 
most  familiar  star-groups  in  the  extreme  North  and  their  re-ap- 
{K^arance  after  sometimes  regular  intervals  of  time  could  but  have 
made  a  profound  impression  ui)on  primitive  astronomers  and 
thinkers.  Whilst  the  mere  periodical  reversal  of  the  positions  of 
Cassiopeia  and  Ursa  Major  suggested  alternate  victory  and  defeat, 
the  actual  though  brief  and  partial  disappearance  of  either  star- 
group  must  have  appeared  to  be  a  descent  into  an  under-ground 
spacer,  associated  with  darkness  and  death,  followed  by  a  resurrec- 
tion. In  his  Croiiica,  Tezozomoc  records,  besides  Mictlan  (the  land 
of  the  dead),  another  name  for  the  underworld,  Opochcal-ocan, 
literally,  the  place  of  the  house  to  the  left.  This  appellation 
can  only  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that,  in  a  sufficiently 
southern  latitude,  an  observer,  watching  the  setting  of  a  circum- 
IK>lar  constellation  below  the  horizon,  would  always  see  it  dis- 
appear to  his  left  and  subsequently  rise  to  his  right.  It  is  evident 
that  in  time  this  fact  would  give  rise  to  the  association  of  the 
left  Willi  the  underworld,  the  lower  region,  and  the  right  with  the 
region  above.  The  native  idea  of  a  dwelling  in  the  underworld  is 
further  demonstrated  by  the  bestowal  of  the  symbol  ccdli  =  house, 
upon  the  western  horizon  below  which  all  heavenly  bodies  were 
Kcc'n  to  disappear.  A  definite  connection  between  the  West  and 
one  half  of  the  North  being  thus  established,  it  would  naturally 
result  that  a  corresponding  union  of  the  South  and  East  would  be 
thought  of  in  time,  and  that  these  quarters  w^ould  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  rising  of  celestial  bodies,  i'.  ^.,  with  light,  the 
Above,  while  the  opposite  quarters  became  identified  with  their 
setting,  I.  e.,  with  darkness,  the  Below. 

Pausing  to  review  the  foregoing  conclusions,  which  I  have  shown 
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to  he  tlie  untural  and  inevitable  result  of  sitnple  but  prolonged 
astronomical  studies,  observation  and  plain  reasoning,  we  see  that 
tliey  let!  to  a  conception  of  the  Cosmos  as  divided  into  seven  parts, 
(,  e.,  the  fixed  Centre,  the  pivot,  primarily  suggested  by  Pobris 
who  was  regarded  as  Uie  creative,  generative  and  rnling  power  of 
the  universe;  the  Four  Quarters,  seemingly  rnleil  by  the  central 
force  and  associated  with  the  elements  ;  the  Above  ami  the  Below, 
suggested  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  celestial  bodies  and  asso- 
ciated with  light  and  darkness,  sky  and  earth,  etc.,  etc. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  recognize  at  once  that  the 
altove  organization  of  the  Cosmos  into  the  Centre  or  Middle,  the 
Above  and  the  Below,  and  the  Four  Quarters,  is  precisely  that 
which  the  Zuiji  priests  taught  Mr.  Frank  Cushiug,  when  they  ini- 
tiated biiu  into  their  secret  beliefs.  Other  explorers  have  recorded 
tbc  same  conception  amongst  different  native  American  tribes  anil 
with  these  proofs  that  this  set  of  ideas  is  still  held  on  our  Conti- 
uent  at  the  present  time,  I  point  out  ihe  fact  that  the  Maya  figures 
(fig.  18,  vii  and  viii,  from  the  Dresden  Codex)  become  perfectly  in- 
telligible only  when  interpreted  as  representing  the  Centre,  the  Four 
Quarters,  the  Above  and  the  Below,  the  latter  figured  by  the  dark 
and  light  halves  of  tbi?  dual  sign.  Furthermore,  I  can  demonstrate 
lliat  this  fundamental  set  of  elementary,  abstract  ideas,  furnishing 
Uie  Brst  principles  of  organization,  is  plainly  visible  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ancient  Mexican  civilization  and  can  be  traced  not 
only  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  but  also  in  Pern.  In  these 
countries,  as  1  shall  show,  it  assumed  an  absolute  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  the  native  sages,  directly  suggesting  the  forms  of 
government  and  social  organization  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  and  faintly  surviving  to  the  present  day.  It  entirely 
controlled  the  development  of  aboriginal  religious  cult  and  philo- 
sophical speculations  and  pervaded  not  only  the  native  architec- 
tarc  and  decorative  art.  but  also  all  superstitions  rites  and  cere- 
iDoniea,  and  entered  into  the  very  games  and  pastimes  of  the  people. 

The  following  table  presents  the  bare  outline  of  the  scheme  of 
orgnnizatiim  exposed  in  the  preceding  text.  In  making  it  I  have, 
after  due  consideration,  definitely  adopted  the  assignment  of  the 
Mexican  symbols  and  colors  to  the  cardinal  points  given  by  Friar 
Uursn  in  Uie  Calendar-swastika  contained  in  bis  atlas  and  repro- 
doced  (pi.  \iyg). 
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North. 
Symbol :    Tecpatl,  Flint. 


Color : 
Element 


lied. 
Fire. 
Warmth. 
I 


West. 

Calll,  House. 
Yellow. 
Eartli. 
Darkness. 
I 


SoQth. 
Acatl,  Caoe. 
Blue. 
Air. 
Breath. 
I 


East. 

Tochtli,  Rabbil. 
Green. 
Water. 
Kain. 
I 


I 


The  Below. 
The  "  female*'  region. 
TEZCATLIPOCA  = 
MICTLANTECUHTLI. 
I 


I 
The  Above. 

The  **  male  "  region. 

HUITZILOPOCHTLI. 


I 


( 


The  Centre. 
The  dual,  generative,  ruling  and  directive  Force. 

QUETZALCOATL. 
The  Divine  Twin. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  more  closely  the  great  edifice  of 
human  thought  which  was  reared,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  on 
the  ground  plan  designated  above,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and 
consider  what  a  deep  impression  the  gradual  realization  of  the 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  Polaris  and  certain  familiar 
star-groups  must  have  produced  upon  tliose  who  were  the  first  to 
realize  tliein.  Transporting  ourselves  back  to  the  gray  dawn  of 
civilization,  let  us  endeavor  to  understand  the  position  of  the  na- 
tive i)riest  astronomers  who,  having  received  and  transmitted  a  set 
of  religious  and  cosmical  ideas,  based  oh  the  assumption  of  the 
absolute  and  eternal  immutability  of  the  centre  of  the  heaven, 
Polaris,  gradually  became  aware  that  it  also  was  subject  to  change, 
evidently  obeyed  an  unseen  higher  power  and  that  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  recorded  by  their  predecessors,  had  actually  passed  away. 

It  is  obvious  thai,  in  all  centres  of  astronomical  observation 
and  intellectual  culture,  a  complete  revolution  of  fundamental  doc- 
trine or  thought  must  have  taken  i)lace.  A  period  of  painful  mis- 
givings and  doubt  must  have  been  passed  through,  during  which 
an  earnest  and  anxious  observation  of  all  celestial  bodies  must 
have  seemed  imperative  and  obligatory.  Under  such  circumstances 
astronomy  must  have  made  great  strides  and  astronomical  observa- 
tion become  the  foremost  and  highest  duty  of  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  native  races.  Pyramids  and  temples  would  be  built  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  and  recording  the  positions  of  sun,  moon, 
planets  and  stars,  and  the  orientation  of  these  buildings  would  be 
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careruUy  plaaiied  acconliDgly.  Before  obtaiuing  glimpses  of  the 
great  evolution  of  religious  tUought  wbicb  progressed  on  our  C'on- 
tiueDt  in  olden  times,  it  is  well  to  realize,  by  meuns  of  Piazzi 
.Snijth's  map  (fig.  6)  that  the  world  ceased  to  imssess  it  brilliuntly 
coDspiciioua,  absolutely  immovable  jjole-slar  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time,  stretcbing  somewhere  between  500  B.C.  and  1200  A.D. 

T be  ancient  native  chronicles  record  that  under  '^  divine  "  leader- 
sbip  great  migrations  of  tribes  took  place  wilbin  this  period,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  find  a  locality  which  fuliilled  certain  ar- 
dently desired  conditions  connected  with  religious  cult. 

Prom  various  centres  of  civilization  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  we  also  hear  different  accounts  of  bow,  at  different  times, 
small  bands  of  earnest  men,  under  a  leader  of  sujjerior  intelli- 
geoce.  bent  on  a  peaceable  but  unexplained  errand,  arrived  from 
distKnt  regions  and  departed  for  an  nnknown  goal,  after  delaying 
just  long  enough  to  teach  social  organization  and  impart  a  higher 
civilization  to  the  tribes  encountered  on  their  passage. 

These  preserved  the  memory  of  the  title  of  the  leader,  in  their 
dilTerent  languages  and  he  became  the  culture-hero  of  their  tribe. 
Thv  fmct  Uiat,  in  each  case,  these  sages  taught  the  ignorant  IribeH 
the  division  nf  time  and  instituted  the  calendar,  proves  that  they 
were  skilled  in  astronomy. 

From  a  seutence  uttered  by  Montezuma  to  the  native  nstrono- 
ners  whom  he  termed  "the  Sons  of  the  Night,"  we  learn  that  it 
wns  Ibeir  enstoni  "  to  climb  mountains  "  so  as  "  to  study  the  stars." 
When  one  considers  the  full  import  of  the  problems  which  bail  to 
be  faced  by  these  ancient  sages,  who  earnestly  endeavored  to  ac- 
Oouiit  for  the  great  changes  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  heavens, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  many 
mn  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  further 
•slronomical  knowledge,  of  finding,  perhaps,  the  immovable  star 
trbicli  had  l>een  revered  in  past  ages  by  the  ancestoj-s  of  the  native 

TSCC. 

The  cult  of  Polaris  may  well  have  made  such  expeditions  assume 
tlw  Mpect  of  an  imperative  religious  duty  and  sacred  pilgrimage. 
As  all  ex]>editions  across  Mexico  and  Central  America  wouhi  nee- 
••sarily  he  limileU  by  the  oceans  and  he  fruitless  as  far  as  i'oliu'is 
vaa  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  the  line  of  exploration  which 
wmikl  l>e  ultimately  adopted,  would  run  from  south  to  north  and 
-»w  rrrtil.     A  small  baml  of  euthnsiastM,  netting  forlh  under  the 
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leadership  of  some  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  time, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  prepared  to  devote  their  entire  lives 
to  the  object  in  view.  As  long  as  a  single  member  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition existed,  he  would  be  a  powerful  and  active  agent  in 
spreading  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas  derived  from  the  obser\'a- 
tion  of  Polaris.  In  lapse  of  time,  by  transmission,  its  influeuce 
might  travel  to  a  region  too  remote  perhaps  for  direct  contact  to 
have  taken  place. 

If  I  have  indulged  in  the  foregoing  line  of  conjecture  and  sur- 
mise, it  is  because  it  is  my  purpose  also  to  demonstrate,  by  abso- 
lute proof,  that  the  dominion  of  the  above  set  of  ideas  extended 
over  Yucatan,  Honduras,  Guatemala  and  even  reached  Peru,  where 
its  influence  is  distinctly  visible. 

It  also  extended  far  to  the  north  in  prehistoric  times,  for  certain 
carved  shell-gorgets  which  have  been  found  in  prehistoric  graves 
in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  exhibit  emblems  which  have 
definite  meanings  in  the  Maya  language,  spoken  in  Yucatan. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  assertion  1  must  make  a  alight  di- 
gres8ir)n  from  the  main  subject  and  revert  to  the  myth  already 
cited,  recording  the  casting  down  from  heaven  of  Tezcatlipoca  who 
arose  and  ascended  again  in  the  form  of  an  ocelot.  There  are 
interesting  native  pictures  of  this  combat  and  the  fall  of  the  ocelot 
in  the  Vatican  Codex  rr,  p.  34,  the  Fejervary  Codex,  p.  56,  and 
others  (»(|ually  important,  representing  the  fall  or  descent  of  an 
eagle  from  the  sky,  to  which  I  shall  revert. 

It  is  moreover  recorded  by  Mendieta  (p.  82)  that  Tezcatlipoca 
likewise  descended  or  let  himself  down  from  the  sky  by  a  spider's 
thread,  and  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  (p.  12)  there  are twocurious  pict- 
ures one  of  an  ocelot  and  a  cobweb,  the  other  of  an  ocelot,  de- 
scending head  foremost  frrmi  stars.  The  same  incident  is  also 
pictured  in  the  Vienna  Codex  (p.  9)  where  the  ocelot,  attached  by 
the  tail,  is  connected  bv  a  cord  with  star-emblems. 

There  jire  two  facts  of  special  interest  in  regard  to  the  above 
descent  of  Tezcatlipoca  by  a  spider's  thread.  The  first  is  that  the 
title  Tzontemoc  =  "  he  who  descends  head  foremost"  is  recorded 
in  the  Codex  Fuenleal  immediately  after  the  name  Mictlantecuhtli. 
The  second  is  that  the  spider  is  figured  on  the  manta  of  Mictlante- 
cuhtli in  the  H.  N.  MS.  and  is  sculptured  in  the  centre,  above  his 
forehead,  in  his  sculptured  image,  identified  as  such  by  Senor  San- 
chez (Analesdel  Museo  Nacional  in,  p.  29i))  and  reproiluced  here 
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(flg.  19).  It  representfl  '•  the  lord  of  the  North  or  Underworld  " 
deecendiiig,  head  foremost,  with  u  tecpall  or  flint  koife  issuing  from 
his  mouth  and  ^itti  outspread  limlis,  ihe  outlines  of  which  are  al- 
most  lost  under  tlie  multitude  of  syuibolB  wbicb  are  grouped  around 
him.  These  s^'mbols  are  carefully  analyzed  in  my  comnieiitiiry 
on  the  B.  N.  JAU.  in  wliicb  I  also  describe  other  known  oar\'ed 
representations  of  the  snuie  conception  und  poiut  out  analogous 
pictures  in  the  Maya  Codices.  The  position  of  the  liraba  of  the 
descending  figure  is  Lwat  underetooii  by  a  glance  at  fig.  20,  ii,  from 


L  tb«  Dre8<len  Codex.  It  represents  a  bar  with  cross  synibob  from 
1  which  a  hnman  body  is  descendiniit.  The  feet  rest  on  dual  sym- 
rbola,  about  which  more  could  be  written  than  the  scope  of  the 
f  present  paper  allows.  A  tecpatl  or  flint  knife,  attached  to  the  bo<ly 
a  double  bow  with  ends,  may  be  seen  between  the  dual  Mymbols, 
L  Mid  ita  presence  is  of  utmost  importance  since  it  proves  that  tlie 
I  Mnvas  aNo  associated  the  Hint  with  the  same  figure.  Insteiul  of  a 
[  beai)  the  body  exhibits  a  sort  of  equidistnnt  cross  with  four  circles. 
I  Strange  to  say,  the  only  analogous  cross-figures  I  have  been  able 
I  V.  M.  nnaa    i    at  isi 
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to  liDd  in  nil  the  CoOicee  are  thoac  reproduced  in  fig.  20,  i,  iti, 
and  IV.  The  latter  exhibita  n  curious,  conventionalized  flower 
growing  oil  the  top  of  a  pyramid.  Its  Htem  niid  leaves  are  painted 
brown  and  are  ai)otted,  reBcnibling  the  skin  of  an  ocelot.  Aa  there 
IK  a  Mexican  flower,  the  Tigridin,  of  which  the  native  name  was 
ocelo-xocUitl,  it  may  be  that  it  ia  thia  which  is  tbna  repreaented. 
Fig.  20,  ni,  froin  the  U.  N.  MS.,  figurea  au  a  sacred  cake,  along- 
side of  the  S-bhaped  lonecuilli  breada  which  were  made  in  honor 
of  Ursa  Minor  at  a  certain  feast.  Finally,  Kg.  20,  >,  lepreseDts 
1)  certain  kind  of  ceremonial  staff  which  is  inserted  between  the 
two  peaks  of  a  mountain  —  a  favorite  method  employed  by  the 
native  scribes,  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  object  figured  waa  in 
the  exact  centre.  Thia  kind  of  staff  occurs  frequently  in  cer- 
tain Cotlioes,  sometimes  being  curried  by  a  high  priest.  It  inva- 
riably exhibits  a  flower-like  llgure  with  Hve  circles  and  ia  sumioiiDted 


by  a  tecpatl  or  flint  knife.  Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject full}'  I  merely  point  out  here  that,  collectively,  these  symbols 
explain  each  other  and  convey  the  idea  of  the  Centre  aod  the  Four 
Quai'tera  evidently  associated  with  the  t«cpntl,  the  symbol  of  the 
north,  and  the  ocelot  and  souecnilli  ;=  Ursa  Minor.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  note  that  the  outspread  human  body  is  made  to 
serve  !is  a  sort  of  cross- symbol.  A  careful  aludy  of  the  conven- 
tional representation  of  the  face  of  "  the  lord  of  the  North,  "  in  flg. 
19,  gives  the  impression  that  it  was  also  used  to  convey  the  idea  of 
duality,  or  the  union  of  two  in  one.  The  upper  half  of  the  face 
exhibits  a  numeral  on  either  cheek  under  the  eyes,  seeming  to  cod- 
vey  the  idea  of  dualities.  The  two  circular  car  ornaments,  united 
by  a  band  atiove  the  head,  and  the  two  nostrils  united  in  oue  nose, 
seem  to  (.'ouvey  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  dualities,  whilst  the 


lower  half  of  the  fnce,  which  is  rendered  Btrikingly  different  to  the 
upp«r,  by  being  in  higher  i-etief  nod  mnrked  with  perpeiidii^ular 
liuea,  exhibits  a  mouth  from  which  a  HJut  Itnife,  with  aymbriHcal 
eye  and  fangs  carved  ou  it,  is  banging  like  a  tongue.  1  liave  nl- 
rendy  ahowo  tliat  the  flint  knife  was  regarded  as  the  sacred  pro- 
ducer of  the  "vital  spark,"  1  may  add  here  that  I  have  also 
found,  in  the  Codices,  tecpatl-eymbols  on  which  the  curved  sym- 
bol of  air  or  breath  was  figured.  To  my  idea  the  sculptured  face 
is  meant  to  symbolize  the  dual  creator,  the  dispenser  of  the  spark 
ami  breath  of  life,  whilst  the  human  skull  on  his  back  betokens 
thiit  he  is  abo  the  giver  of  death.  Though  unable  to  enter  fully 
into  the  subject  here,  I  would  neverlhelesH  stitte  that  1  ciin  produce 
further  data  to  prove  that  the  human  face  was  frequently  employed 
for  a  symbolical  purpose  by  the  native  American  races  who  were 
eridcntly  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  idea  of  duality,  of 
the  Above  and  Below  and  the  life-producing  union  of  both. 

Tlie  questiou  why  the  spider,  named  ••  tocatl "  in  NahuatI,  should 
h&ve  been  adopted  as  the  chief  symbol  of  Mictlautecuhtli,  occupied 
me  much  until  I  found  the  cine  to  its  significnnce  in  the  Maya 
luiguage.  In  this  the  word  for  North  is  Aman  and  the  name 
for  "  the  spider  whose  bite  is  mortal,"  is  Am.  This  striking  fact 
tDsy  be  interpreted  as  a  positive  proof  that  the  spider-symbol,  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Mexicans,  must  have  originated  in  Yucatan,  from 
the  mere  homunymy  of  two  Maya  words. 

On  the  other  hand  shell-gorgets  exhibiting  the  eRigy  of  a  spider, 
and  obviously  intended  to  be  worn  with  its  head  turned  down- 
wards, have  not  only  been  found  in  Illinois  but  also  in  Tennessee 
Missouri.  On  the  gorgets  from  the  hitter  States  a  cross  is 
carved  on  the  body  of  the  spider  {fig.  22,  «).  As  certain  spiders 
exhibit  cross-markings,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  it  was 
ohosen  as  a  cross-symbol  for  this  reason  only,  in  some  localities, 
JesC  as  the  butterfly  was  evidently  adopted  in  Mexico,  as  an 
:Spt  image  of  the  Centre  and  the  Four  Quarters  on  account  of  its 
shape  and  its  possession  of  four  wings.  The  conventionalized 
Igure  of  a  bull«rily,  with  a  star  on  its  body  and  four  balls,  painted 
with  the  colors  of  the  quarters,  was  a  sacred  symbol  which  is  mi- 
intely  described  bySabagan  and  is  figured  on  a  manta  in  the  B.  N. 
MS.  A  glance  at  its  reproduction  (fig.  *2I,no.  13)  shows  liow  the 
fbrin  of  the  insect  has  lieen  conventionalized  so  as  to  resemble  the 
ollin  (no.  VJ)  and  other  Mexican  cross-Byml>oU  (nos.  2,  4,  U,  U 
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etc.).  Tlie  eye  or  star  in  its  centre,  like  that  in  the  ollin,  and  circle 
(no.  4),  signify  Polaris ;  the  conventionalized  head  and  antennie  are 
obviously  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  *'  two  in  one,"  of  the  Above 
and  Below  united  in  the  Centre. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  dragon-fly  was  employed  as  a  cross- 
symbol  in  an  analogous  manner,  on  the  Algonquin  garment  pre- 
served at  the  Riksmuseum,  Stockholm,  and  described  by  Dr. 
Hjalmar  Slolpe  in  his  admirable  study  on  American  art  (Ameri- 
kansk  Ornamentik,  Stockholm,  1896,  p.  30).  As  I  shall  revert  to 
it  later  on,  I  now  draw  si)ecial  attention  to  the  circumstance  tliat 
instead  of  the  cross,  on  a  spider-gorget  from  Tennessee,  there  is 
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a  round  hole  which,  when  the  shell-disc  is  held  aloft,  lets  a  ray  of 
light  shine  through  and  furnishes  an  apt  presentation  of  a  star. 
This  and  the  cross  furnish  analogies  to  the  Mexican  and  Maya 
symbols  of  Polaris  which  are  too  obvious  to  need  to  be  emphasized. 
Nor  do  these  gorgets  alone  furnish  an  undeniable  indication  that 
an  identical  symbolism  extended  from  Yucatan  to  Illinois.  Other 
gorgets,  also  figured  in  Mr.  Win.  H.  Holmes*  monograph  **  Art  in 
Shell,"  several  of  which  are  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  from  the  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee,  exhibit  variously  carved  representations  of  a 
serj)ent.  In  all  si)cciinens  the  identical  idea  is  carried  out:  the 
eye  of  the  serpent  forms  the  centre  of  the  design  on  the  disc  and 
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four  circlos  on  tho  botiy  of  tlio  reptik-,or  foiirsoliil  bnis,  Jiilci'ni|)l' 
ing  a  hollow  line  euch'cliug  the  central  motif,  euiphasized  a  ilivisioii 
of  the  diflc  into  four  equal  parts.  The  idea  of  tbe  Serpent  iu  repose, 
tlie  Centre  and  the  Four  Quarters  is  thoroughly  carried  out  and  tbe 
tnip  meaning  of  the  design  is  only  appreciated  by  tbe  light  of  the 
Slayft  and  Mexican  uymbolisiu  which  bus  already  been  bo  fully 
diaciiBaed. 

Tlie  thin!  Tennesace  gorget  ri'prothiced  here  (Bg,  22,  c).  from 
Ur.  Holmes'  work,  exhibits  a  conibinalion  of  niitneiiilB  which  is 
particularly  intereeting  if  ci>nfronte<l  nith  the  Bacreil  mimbei'B  of 
the  Mexicans  and  Mayas.  Prom  a  central  ciiclc  three  curved  lines 
issue  in  a  fashion  reseiuMiDg  those  ou  fig.  21,  no.  2,  but  the  fact 
tliat  tbe  circular  band  exhibits  seven  double  circles  and  tbe  outer 
I  edge  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts,  is  of  special  moment.  Still 
another  doisign,  on  a  sbcll-gorgi't  from  'rcnnessee,  not  only  eshibits 


tbe  peculiarity,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  a  square  with  loops, 
rt^ttembting  ct^rtain  figures  Jn  Mexican  Codices,  but  alsii  other  sig- 
uittcaut  detaih  which  1  shall  point  out  (fig.  22,  b).  The  cross  in 
itt  centre  occupies  the  centre  of  a  star  with  eight  rays  and  the 
r  birds'  beads  at  the  sides  of  tlie  squnre  illustrate  rotation  from 
1  to  left,  I  am  inclined  to  view  in  this  gorget  au  emiilcm  of 
iritb  Cassiopeia  in  rotation  around  it,  figured  as  a  bird,  but 
»cr  this  is  the  case  or  not  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  indeed 
urkable  to  find  a  sot  of  symbols,  consisting  of  the  spider,  tbe 
I.  the  serpent  and  the  bird,  carved  on  prehistoric  gorgets  found 
t  United  States  whilst  the  deep  meaning  of  these  identioal 
mbolais  furnished  by  Maya  and  Mexican  recor^ls.  I  venture  to 
lark  here    that    no  more  expressive  and  appropriate  ornament 
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than  these  shell-gorgets  could  have  been  designed,  or  worn  by  the 
ancient  Maya  or  Mexican  priests,  prophets  and  leaders  who,  in  a 
remote  past,  had  guided  themselves  by  the  light  of  Polaris  and 
instituted  its  cult  as  the  basis  of  their  native  religion. 

On  realizing  the  above-mentioned  identity  of  symbolism,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  prehistoric  race  which  inhab- 
ited certain  parts  of  the  United  States  was  under  the  dominion  of 
the  same  ideas  as  were  the  Mexicans  and  Mayas.     The  indications 
point,  in  fact,  to  the  probability  that  the  origin  of  the  employment 
of  the  spider-symlK)!  originated  in  Yucatan,  and  if  this  be  admitted 
then  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  possibility  that  the  serpent-sym- 
bol came  from  there  also,  since  the  Maya  language  suggests  an 
aflinity  between  the  serpent,  can,  and  the  sky  =  caariy  and   the 
numeral  4  =  can.  I  refrain,  for  the  present,  from  expressing  any 
final  conclusion  on  this  subject,  which  will  doubtless  afford  ample 
food  for  reflection  and  argument  to  all  interested  in  the  important 
problem  as  to  where  the  cradle  of  ancient  American  civilization 
was  situated.     But  these  symbolic  gorgets  go  far  to- 
^    '  ^      wards  substantiating  Professor  Putnam's  oft-expressed 
^  a.      conclusions  that  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  offshoots  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
mXmm  Before  abandoning  the  subject  of  native  symbolism 

'  and  star-emblems  I  should  like  to  present,  as  a  curiosity, 

Fi<;.  i*j.  with  an  appeal  to  specialists  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  P^skimos,  an  Eskimo  drawing  from 
Professor  Wilson's  instructive  and  useful  monograph.  It  is  said  to 
represent  a  "  flock  of  birds,"  but  so  closely  resembles  Cassiopeia 
and  Polaris  that  I  am  tempted  to  view  it  as  an  indication  that  the 
pyskimos  may  also  have  associated  the  idea  of  a  celestial  bird,  or 
birds,  wheeling  around  a  central  point,  with  the  constellation  and 
the  pole-star  (fig.  23) .  Having  once  ventured  so  far  afleld,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  presenting  here  an  interesting  set  of  aboriginal  star- 
symbols,  reproduced  from  Professor  Wilson's  comprehensive  work 
(fig.  24),  each  composed  of  a  cross  combined,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, with  a  circle.  I  draw  attention  to  the  striking  resemblance  of 
some  of  these  signs  to  those  painted  on  the  finely  decorated  pottery 
found  on  the  hacienda  of  Don  Jose  Luna,  in  Nicaragua,  and  de- 
scribed by  J.  F".  Brandsford,  M.D.  (Archaeological  Researches  in 
Nicaragua,  Smithsonian  Inst.,  1881,  p.  30,  B),  and  suggest  that,  in 
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lK>th  localities,  the  symbol  may  be  a  rudimentary  swastika,  and 
represent  Polaris  and  cireumpolar  rotation. 

In  conclusion  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby's  val- 
uable and  most  interesting  '*  Analysis  of  the  decorations  upon 
pottery  from  the  Mississippi  V^alley  "  (Journal  Amer.  Folk-lore, 
vol.  X,  1897),  in  which  he  figures  the  remarkable  specimens  pre- 
served in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  the  designs  on  which, 
as  he  states,  ^'  arc  mostly  of  symbolic  origin  and  have  been  in  use 
among  various  tribes  within  the  historic  period  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Mexico."  With  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor  of  the 
Journal,  I  reproduce  some  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  illustrations  on 
Plate  III. 

Returning  to  consider  the  i)robable  result  of  the  gradual  diffu- 
sion of  star- cult  owing  to  natural  causes  and  of  the  consequent 
divergence  from  the  idea  of  the  Centre,  which  had  so  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  minds  of  primitive  men  during  many  centuries,  with 
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FIO.  24. 

earnest  and  extended  astronomical  observation,  keeping  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Above  and  Below,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  utmost  attention  would  be  next  given  to  the  conspicaous 
star  groups  and  pbinets  which  are  visible  at  certain  times  and  then 
seem  to  have  departed  or  descended  into  the  under  world.  Any 
one  who  has  read  the  interesting  communications  by  Herr  Richard 
Andree  (Globus,  bd.  lxiv,  nr.  22),  On  the  relation  of  the  Pleia- 
des to  the  beginning  of  the  year  amongst  primitive  people,  followed 
by  a  note  by  Herr  Karl  von  den  Steinen  on  the  same  subject,  will 
realize  that  widely- separated  tribes  of  men,  by  dint  of  simple  ob- 
servation, knew  the  exact  length  of  the  periodical  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  this  star  group  and  regulated  their  year  accord- 
ingly. Herr  Andree  cites,  for  instance,  that  ^^  in  the  Society  islands, 
the  year  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  of  which  was 
named  Matari-i-inia  =  the  Pleiades  above.  It  began  and  lasted 
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daring  the  time  wheu  tlieae  constellations  were  visible  close  to  the 
hoi'isoo  urt*.'r  sunset.  The  sceoud  period,  nametl  Malarii-i-rnro  := 
the  Pleiailes  below,  began  and  lasted  For  tlic  time  during  whieb  the 
slur  group  was  invisible  after  snnBet"  (W.  Kllis,  I'olyiiesian  Re- 
sesrrhes,  vol.  ii,  p.  41'J,  London  tH2S)).  That  the  ani-ient  Mexi- 
cniie  bad  likewise  obBer\-ed  the  Pleiades  and  been  deeply  iinpreseed 
by  ibein  is  proven  by  the  well-known  fact  that  the  eereiuotiy  of  the 
kindling  of  the  «acre<l  lire,  which  betokened  the  coin  me  nee  men  I 
of  a  new  cycle,  was  performed  "when  the  Pleiades  attained  the 
B«nith  at  midnight  precisely."  In  my  complete  monograph  in  the 
ancient  Mcxiciin  calendar- system  it  will  l>e  my  endeavor  to  present 
all  tite  data  I  bnve  collected  concerning  the  degree  of  elemeuLiry 
astronomical  knowletlge  attained  by  the  native  asti-ouomers.  I 
aliall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  |>otnting  out  here  that  besides 
tbr  foregoing  testimony  altoiit  the  Pleiades,  the  native  name  for 
wbicli  was  the  mice  ^  the  nmny,  or  the  tiani)uiKtIi  ^  the  mnrket- 
plsce,  there  are  recoi-ds  proving  that  the  cult  of  the  planet  Venus 
was  a  tirmly  established  feature  of  the  native  religion  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Salmgun  rcconls  that  the  Naliuatt  names  for  this 
planet  were  cittalpul  or  hueycitlallin  both  signifying  "the  great 
star."  •'  In  the  great  temple  of  Mexico  an  edifice  named  ilhuicut- 
itlan  [literally,  the  land  of  the  sky]  consisted  of  a  great,  high 
column,  on  which  the  morning  star  was  painted.  .  ,  .  Captives 
were  sacrificed  in  front  of  this  column  annually,  at  the  period  when 
the  star  re-appeared"  (op,  rit.  appendix  to  book  ii). 

With  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  Pleindes  with  the  begin- 
uing  of  the  Mexican  cycle,  it  is  intfiresling  to  note  Herr  Andree's 
Blaiemente  that  the  most  intimate  connection  of  the  star-group  with 
the  tliuiightK  of  primitive  [wople.  would  naturally  take  [ilnce  in 
■ncli  localities  where  its  periodical  movements  eoincideii  wilh  Ihe 
changes  of  season,  wind  and  weather  which  affected  agriculture. 
A  survey  of  the  data  presented  by  Herr  Andrec  shows  that  the 
cnll  of  tbe  Pleiades  attained  its  greatest  development  amungsl 
tribes  inhabiting  a  southerly  latitude.  It  was  iu  Sonth  America, 
indeed,  that  the  Peruviana,  alongside  of  their  highly  developed  suu- 
onlt,  rendered  homage  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Pleiades.  In 
Mexico,  the  cult  of  the  Pleiades  appears  as  intimately  asstxtiuled 
with  that  of  the  sun  and  to  have  asJiumiKl  importance  only  in  his- 
torical and  comparatively  recent  times,  probably  when  the  |)criodic- 
ityof  tbe  sun's  movements  had  been  taught  or  recognized  and  the 
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sign  olUii,  which  is  an  exact  presentation  of  the  annual  course  of 
the  sun,  had  been  invented  and  adopted  as  a  symbol.     I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  this  sign  occurs  on  the  calendar-stone,  for 
instance,  which  has  a  human  face  in  its  centre,  bearing  two  num- 
erals on  the  forehead  and  obviously  symbolizing  the  union  of  two 
in  one.  In  other  instances  the  centre  displays  the  eye,  or  star  sym- 
bol and  conveys  the  suggestion  that  the  "  four  movements  *'  of  the 
circuinpolar  constellations  were  thereby  symbolized.  It  may  be  that, 
in  ancient  Mexico,  the  two  symbols,  respectively  referring  to  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  of  the  circumpolar  star-groups,  were  em- 
blematic of  the  two  ditferent  cults  or  religious  which  existed  along- 
side of  eacji  other.  The  first,  the  cult  of  the  Above,  of  the  Blue  Sky, 
was  directed  towards  the  sun  and  the  planets  and  stars  intimately 
associated  with  sunrise  and  sunset,  amongst  them  the  Pleiades.  The 
cult  of  the  Below,  of  the  Nocturnal  Heaven,  was  directeii  towards 
the  moon,  Polaris  and  the  circumpolar  constellations —  also  to  the 
stars  and   planets  during  the  period  of  their  <lisappearance  and 
possibly  in  the  same  way  to  the  enigmatical  *'  Black  Sun,"  figured  in 
the  B.  N.  MS.  which  may  have  been  the  sun  during  its  nightly  stay 
in  the  House  of  the  Underworld,  whose  door  was  in  the  west.     In 
order  to   obtain  an  idea  of   the  immense   proportions  ultimately 
assumed  by  these  two  diverging  cults  and  the  enormous  influence 
they  exerted  upon  the  entire  native  civilization,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  the  form  of  the  social  organization  in  Montezunia*8 
time. 

In  order  to  comprehend  this,  however,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
study  carefully  the  myths  relating  to  its  origin.  Torquemada  (lib. 
vr,  chap.  41)  cites  the  authority  of  Friar  Andreas  dc  Olmos  for 
the  following  native  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  which  was 
differently  recounted  to  him  in  each  province.  He  states  that  the 
majority  of  the  natives,  however,  agreed  that  '*  there  was  in  heaven 
a  god  named  '  Shining  Star '  (Citlal-Tonac)  and  a  goddess  named 
'  She  of  the  starry  skirt*  (Citlal-Cue),  who  gave  birth  to  a  flint 
knife  (Tecpatl).  Their  other  children,  startled  at  this,  cast  the 
flint  down  from  the  sky.  It  fell  to  earth  at  the  place  named  *  Seven 
caves*  and  'produced  1,600  gods  and  goddesses,*  **  a  figure  of  speech 
which  evidently  expressed  the  idea  that,  in  coming  in  forcible  con- 
tact with  the  soil  tlie  flint  gave  forth  8i)arks  innumerable  which 
conveyed  vitality  to  numberless  beings.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
idea  of  ''  life  sparks  **  being  called  into  existence  by  the  union  of 
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heaven  and  earth  whicb  underlies  tUe  Texcoenc  vereion  of  the  cre- 
ation of  niAii  reconled  as  follows  by  Toiquemada  (op.  e(  ?(*(.-.  (■//.). 
"The  8UU  ....  shot  an  arrow  towardn  the  laud  of  AcoluiJi  wear 
the  l)oundary  of  Tescoco.  Thia  made  a  hole  ijj  the  ground  nhonce 
issued  the  first  man  .  .   .  .  " 

0  illustrated  version  of  the  above  nivtha,  given  in  the  Vatiean 
Codt^x  I,  designates  the  celestial  progenitor  of  hijinan  life  na  Quet- 
aalcoatl,  also  named  Touaca-Tecuhtll  —  the  lord  of  our  subsistr 
ence,  Chicome-sochitl 
^^  "  Seveu    roses   or 
flowers  "  and  Citlalla- 
Tonalla='.'The  Milky 
Way,"  literally.  The 
shiuiug  Blurs.     The 
dual  divinity  is  figured 
(fig.  25,  no.  4)  as  two 
I}erson»  with  the  shaft 
of  an  arrow  over  each 
'  '  '  oftheirhcadsnndwith 

'"'"  *^-  the  symbol  Tecpatl  = 

hit,  between  them  us  the  issue  of  their  union.     In  the  Borgian 
.    Codes  (fig.  3j.  no.  I ),  a  barbed  arrowpoint,  instead  of  the  Tec- 
patl,  figures  between  the  celestial  parents.    Their  union  is  symbol- 
ized by  a  covering,  the  shape  of  which,  in  further  representations 
(fig.  in,  DOS.  A  and  5)  in  the  same  MS,,  offeru  resemblance  to  the 
lau-shaped  windows  which  are  snch  a  common  feature  in  Maya  and 
also  in  Pueblo  architecture  (tig.  '25,  no.  2I>).     The  preceding  datn, 
which  could  he  amplified,  seem  to  show  that  the  natives  iissocia- 
l«i  the  tau-ahape  not  merely  wilh  the  idea  of  the  Mate  and  Female 
principles,  but  also  with  the  Above  and  the  Below,  or  [leaven  (air 
■nd  water)  and  Earth  (earth  and  fire).  I  shall  have  occasion,  fut- 
her  on,  to  refer  again  to  the  symbolism  of  the  native  tan. 
The  above  illustrations,  however,  definitely  prove  that  the  flint 
knife  and  the  arrow  (with  a  flint  point,  presumably),  were  iiidis- 
criminately  designated  as  the  medium  by  means  of  which  the  spark 
,  of  life  was  created  and  imparted  to  eartU-boru  beings. 

It  will  l>e  proved  further  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  the 
•rrow  was  revere<l  as  an  image  of  life-producing  force  in  Vucntaii 
1  Mexico.     Th«  Hint  knife  cased  in  wrappings  was  called  "  the 
I  "  of    CibuacoatI,  the  earth-mother,  and  was  regarde'l  an  Iht 
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special  symlx)!.      It  is  significant,  therefore,  to  find  that  it  was 
the  emblem  of  office  of  one  of  the  two  high  priests,  who  alone 
employed  it,  as  a  sacrificial  knife,  in  performing  his  awful  duty  of 
immolating  human  victims. 

The  fact  that  the  cane-shaft  of  an  arrow  figures  above  the  head 
of  the  celestial  couple  in  the  Vatican  Codex  is  particularly  inter- 
esting because  the  name  Ome-AcatI  =:  Two-Cane,  is  given  as  the 
name  of  a  divinity  by  Sahagun  (book  i,  chap.  15)  and  that  the 
ceremony  of  kindling  the  New  Fire,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
cycle  of  years  was  also  associated  with  the  calendar  sign  Ome- 
Acatl   (Sahagun,  book  vii,  chap.  10). 

At  a  certain  festival  images  of  Omacatl  were  manufactured  and 
carried  by  the  devout  to  their  houses  in  onler  to  receive  from  them 
"  l>lessings  and  multiplication  of  possessions  "  (Sahagun,  book  ii, 
chap.  19). 

I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  life  is  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  union  of  stellar  divinities,  that  the  Tecpatl  and 
flint  are  the  well-known  syml)ol8  for  the  North  and  Fire  and  that  the 
Vatican  commentator  identifies  the  celestial  parent  as  *'  Seven- 
Flowers."  What  is  more,  Duran  (vol.  i,  pp.  8  and  9)  relates  tliat 
the  native  race  was  organized  into  seven  separate  tribes  and  that 
these  **  claimed  to  have  come  out  of  '  seven  caves '  (Chicom-oztoc) 
whicli  were  situated  in  Teo-Culhuacan  or  Aztlan  '  a  land  of  which 
all  men  know  that  it  is  in  the  North.* "  Now  Teo-Culhuacan  is 
composed  of  the  word  Teotl,  which  designated  the  stars,  the  sun, 
the  goils  and,  by  extension,  something  divine  or  celestial.  Culhua 
(cj\  Coloa)  means  something  bent  over  or  recurved,  or  the  action 
of  describing  a  circle  by  moving  around  something,  and  can  means 
*' the  place  of"  in  Niihuatl.  This  locality  is  represented  in  the 
picture-writings  by  a  strange  and  impossible  mountain  with  a  re- 
curved summit  (fig.  26,  no.  1 ).  Aztlan  literally  means  '*  the  land 
of  whiteness,  brightness,  light."  In  Duran's  Atlas  the  seven  caves 
are  represented  as  containing  men  and  women  —  the  progenitors  of 
the  seven  tribes.  The  order  in  which  these  are  described,  in  the 
Mexican  myth,  as  having  issued  from  the  caves,  is  instructive  and 
sheds  light  upon  the  provenance  and  purpose  of  the  tradition,  it 
represents  the  Mexicans  as  the  superior  predestined  race  who  re- 
mained in  their  cave  the  *'  longest,  by  divine  command,"  their 
"  god  having  promised  them  this  land."  The  tradition  relates  that 
six  tribes  reached  and  settled  down  in  the  central  plateau  of  Mex- 
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ico,  302  years  before  the  Aztecs  arrived,  under  the  leadership  of 
Iluitzilopochtli  an  oracular  divinity,  whose  commandments  were 
transmitted  to  the  people  by  four  priests  (Duran,  chap.  ii). 

In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  above  and  supple- 
mentary data  without  realizing  that  the  native  race  assigned  its 
origin  to  a  dual  star-divinity,  associated  with  the  Tecpatl,  the  sym- 
bol for  the  North  and  for  Fire.  The  peculiarity  that  the  divinity 
is  designated  as  Seven-flowers,  and  that  there  were  seven  tribes, 
indicates  that  the  native  idea  was  that  each  tribe  came  from  one  of 
the  seven  stars  in  Ursa  Major  or  Minor.  The  Aztecs  seem  to  have 
claimed  for  themselves  the  descent  from  the  superior  star,  the  cen- 
tral one,  and  to  have  thus  justified  or  supported  their  ultimate  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  government  which  ruled  over  the  other  six 
tribes. 

The  assumption  that  the  native  race  claimed  descent  from  the 
Ursa  Major  or  Minor  constellation  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
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that  the  shape  of  the  mythical  recurved  mountain  and  the  name 
Aztlan  =  land  of  light  or  brightness  are  simultaneously  explained, 
as  well  as  th^  number  of  caves  and  tribes.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  mere  coincidence  that  in  two  totally  different  Codices  (the  Selden 
MS.  p.  7,  Kingsborough,  vol.  1,  and  the  B.  N.  MS.,  p.  70)  a 
saerod  dance  is  represented  as  executed  by  seven  individuals  who 
inov<»  around  a  central  seated  personage.  In  the  latter  MS.  the 
seated  figure  wears  a  head-dress  surmounted  ])y  flint  knives  and 
his  face  is  paintcnl  red  the  color  assigned  to  the  Nortii.  Moreover 
the  dance  is  taking  place  before  an  image  of  Mictlan-Tecuhlli,  the 
lord  of  the  North,  whose  raiment  is  strewn  with  cross-HyniboU. 
deferring  to  other  native  dances  we  find  that  the  most  sacnMl  of 
all  dances  was  performed  at  the  festival  of  the  gcxl  of  lire  by 
priests  only,  who,  smeared  with  black  paint  U)  typify  (larknesH  and 
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night,  carried  two  torches  in  each  hand  and  first  sat,  then  slowly 
moved,  in  a  circle,  around  the  ^^  divine  brazier,"  and  finally  cast 
their  torches  into  it  (f)uran  ii,  p.  174).  This,  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  sacred  dances,  must  have  been  extremely  impressive 
and  significative  to  tiiose  who  witnessed  it,  at  night-time,  from  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  and  heard  the  distant  solemn  chant  of  the 
dancers.  To  watchers  from  afar,  the  fire  and  the  lighted  torches 
revolving  around  must  have  seenied  like  a  great  central  star  with 
other  stars  wheeling  about  it. 

Further  on,  it  will  be  shown  that  tlie  earliest  form  under  which 
the  Deity  was  revered  was  that  of  fire  and  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion fully  explains  why  it  was  first  chosen  as  the  most  fitting  im- 
age of  the  central  immovable  star.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that,  in  the  popular  game  of  ^'  the  flyers,"  a  high  pole  surmounted 
by  one  man  served  as  the  pivot  for  the  circumvolation  of  the  four 
performers,  who  "acted"  the  ''flight  of  time."  The  idea  of  an 
extended  rule,  proceeding  from  a  central  dual  force,  was,  however, 
carried  out  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  most  solemn  of  all  public  dances 
named  the  Mitotiliztli.  Duran  (ii,  p.  85)  states  that  as  many  as 
''  8,600  persons  danced  in  a  wheel  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Great 
Temple,  which  had  four  doorways,  facing  the  cardinal  points  and 
opening  out  on  to  the  four  principal  high  roads  leading  to  the  cap- 
ital. The  doorways  were  respectively  named  after  the  four  prin- 
cipal gods  and  were  spoken  of  as  '  the  doorway  of  such  and  such 
a  god.'" 

Chivigero,  to  whose  work  (Historia,  ed.  Mora,  Mexico,  1844,  p. 
234)  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  details,  describes  the  dances  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  as  having  been  most  beautiful,  and  relates 
that  the  natives  were  exercised  in  these,  from  their  childhood,  by 
the  priests.  This  authority  also  relates  that  the  Mitotiliztli  was 
performed  by  hundreds  of  dancers  at  certain  solemn  festivals,  in 
the  great  central  square  of  the  city  or  in  the  courtyard  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  gives  the  following  description  : 

The  centre  of  the  space  tv^as  occupied  by  two  individuals  (des- 
ignated elsewhere  as  high  priests)  who  beat  measure  on  sacred 
drums  of  two  kinds.  One,  the  large  huehuetl,  emitted  an  ex- 
tremely loud,  deep  tone,  which  could  be  heard  for  miles  and  was 
usually  employed  in  the  temples  as  a  means  of  summoning  to  wor- 
ship, etc.  The  second,  the  teponaztle,  was  a  small  portable  wooden 
drum  which  was  usually  worn   suspended  from  the  neck  by  the 
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leader  in  warfare  and  emitted  the  shrill  piercing  note  he  employed 
as  a  signal.  The  chieftains  (each  of  which  personified  a  god) 
sarroanded  the  two  musicians,  forming  several  concentric  circles, 
close  to  each  other.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  outer  one  of 
these,  the  persons  of  an  inferior  class  were  placed  in  circles  and 
these  were  separated  by  another  intei'val  of  space,  from  the  outer- 
most circles,  composed  of  young  men  and  boys.  The  illustration 
given  by  Clavigero  records  the  order  and  disposition  of  this  sacred 
dance,  which  represented  a  kind  of  wheel,  the  centre  of  which  was 
occupied  by  the  instruments  and  their  players.  The  spokes  of  the 
wheel  were  as  many  as  there  were  chieftains  in  the  innermost  circle. 
All  moved  in  a  circle  while  dancing  and  strictly  adhered  to  their 
respective  positions.  Tliose  who  were  nearest  the  centre,  the  chief- 
tains and  elders,  moved  slowly,  with  gravity,  having  a  smaller  cir- 
cle to  perform.  The  dancera  forming  the  outer  circles  were, 
however,  forced  to  move  with  extreme  rapidity,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  straight  line  radiating  from  the  centre  and  headed  by  the  chief- 
tains. The  measure  of  the  dance  and  of  the  choiois  chanted  by 
the  participants  was  beaten  by  the  drums  and  the  musicians  asserteil 
their  absolute  control  of  the  great  moving  wheel  of  human  l>eings, 
by  alternately  quickening  or  slackening  the  measure.  The  perfect 
harmony  of  the  dance,  which  successive  sets  of  dancers  kept  go- 
ing for  eight  or  more  hours,  was  only  disturbed  occasionally  by  cer- 
tain individuals  who  pushed  their  way  through  the  lines  of  dancers 
and  amused  these  by  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  buffoonery.  No 
one,  on  reading  the  al)ove  description  of  the  most  ancient  and 
sacred  of  native  dances  can  fail  to  recognize  that  it  was  an  actual 
representation  of  axial  rotation  and  that  no  more  effective  methcxl 
of  rendering  the  apparent  differences  in  the  degreen  of  velfK'ity  in 
tin*  movements  of  the  circumi)olar  and  equatorial  stars,  could  \h}h- 
siblv  liave  been  devised.  The  fact  that  this  dance  was  a  most 
solemn  and  sacred  rite,  whose  performance  was  oblij^at4)iy  U)  the 
entire  |K>pulation,  indicates  that  it  constitiite<l  an  act  of  <ren«-nil 
ol>edience  and  homage  and  a  public  acknowlcdirment  of  the  ahso 
lute  dominion  of  a  central  clual,  rulinjz  power. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  that,  in  this  dance,  the  latter  is  n-p- 
resenti^l  by  two  individuals  who  respectively  employ  the  sacred  drum 
of  the  priesthood,  and  that  use<l  by  war  chieftains  only  (the  one 
instrument  emitting  a  low  and    the  other  a  hitrh  ton*-;  ;    for  the 
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culture  hero  of  the  Tzendals,  Votan,  who,  with  the  aid  of  his  fol- 
lowers, taught  this  tribe  the  civil  laws  of  government  and  the  relig- 
ious ceremonials,  was  entitled  '^  the  Master  of  the  sacred  Drum." 
(See  Briuton,  American  Hero-Myths,  p.  214.) 

Reverting  to  the  organization  of  the  native  race  into  seven  tribes 
and  the  wandering  of  the  seventh  and  principal  division,  under  tk€ 
leadership  of  Huitzilopochtli :  according  to  Tezozomoc  (Cronica, 
p.  23),  Huitzilopochtli  was  accompanied  by  **  a  woman  who  was 
called  his  sister  and  was  carried  by  four  men.  She  was  a  powerful 
sorceress,  possessed  the  power  of  assuming  the  shape  of  an  eagle, 
had  made  herself  greatly  feared  and  caused  herself  to  be  adored 
as  a  goddess.*'  Indignant  at  her  arrogance  the  priests  counselled 
a  course  which  was  adopted  by  the  Mexicans.  The  woman  and 
her  family  were  left  behind  at  Malinalco  where  they  settled  and 
populated  a  town,  whilst  the  other  portion  of  the  tribe,  under 
strictly  masculine  rule,  advanced  towards  Tula  where  they  estab- 
lished themselves.  ^^This  was  the  second  division  which  had  taken 
place,  amongst  the  Mexicans  or  Aztecs  ....  and  when 
they  readied  Tula  they  found  their  number  greatly  diminished." 
This  same  incident  is  related  with  greater  detail  by  Torquemada 
(vol.  I,  chap.  11 )  from  which  we  learn  what  a  great  animosity  was 
felt  against  the  woman.  On  one  occasion,  which  I  shall  not  pause 
to  describe,  two  war  chiefs  menaced  her.  The  ' '  talk  "  she  gave 
them  in  return  is  so  remarkable  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in 
full ;  for  it  affords  a  deep  insight  into  the  native  mode  of  expres- 
sion, teaches  us  the  titles  of  the  woman  and  shows  that  her  posi- 
tion was  undoubtedly  one  of  powerful  authority. 

''  I  am  Quilaztli,  your  sister  and  of  your  tribe  ....  you 
know  this  and  yet  you  think  that  the  dispute  or  difference  you 
have  with  me  is  like  an  ordinary  one,  such  as  you  might  wage  with 
any  ordinary  base  woman,  who  possessed  little  spirit  or  courage. 
If  you  indulge  in  this  thought  you  are  deceiving  youi-selves,  fori 
am  valiant  and  nuinly  and  my  titles  will  oblige  you  to  acknowledge 
this.  For  besides  the  ordinary  name  of  Quilaztli,  by  which  you 
know  me,  I  also  possess  lour  titles,  by  which  I  know  myself: 
the  first  of  these  is  ( Uhuacoatl  =:  the  Woman-serpent  (or  twin) ; 
the  second  is  Quauh-Cihuatl  =:  the  Eagle-woman ;  the  thiixi  is 
Vao-Cihuatl  =  the  Woman-warrior  and  the  fourth  is  Tzitzimi- 
Cihuatl,  the    Woman  of   the  Underworld.     From   the  properties 
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or  qualities  conveyed  by  these  titles  yoa  can  appreciate  who  I  am ; 
what  power  I  yield  and  what  harm  I  can  do  yoa  and  if  yon  want 
to  test  the  truth  of  this,  here  is  my  challenge !" 

^'  The  two  brave  captains,  undaunted  by  the  arrogant  words  by 
which  she  attempted  to  terrify  them,  responded :  Mf  you  are  as 
valiant  as  you  describe  yourself  to  be,  we  are  not  less  so ;  but 
you  are  a  woman  and  it  \b  not  meet  that  it  should  be  said  of  us 
that  we  took  up  arms  against  women  ;*  and  without  speaking  fur- 
ther they  left  her,  much  affronted  that  a  woman  should  challenge 
and  defy  them.  And  they  kept  silence  about  this  occurrence  so 
that  their  people  should  not  know  of  it."  Seoor  Alfredo  Chavero 
(appendix,  p.  125,  to  Duran*8  Historia, Mexico,  1880),  commenting 
upon  this  passage,  says :  '^  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  tra- 
dition refers  to  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Aztec 
tribe  ....  I  think  it  contains  the  record  of  a  religious 
straggle." 

The  full  significance  of  the  narrative  will  become  clear,  I  think, 
when  the  following  points  &re  dwelt  upon.     One  thing  is  certain : 
here  is  a  historical  personage,  a  woman,  who  was  termed  the  sister 
of  Huitzilopobhtli,  who  evidently  exerted  a  high  authority  and  whose 
titles  were  actually  the  names  of  the  highest  female  divinity.     Sa- 
hagun  (book  vi,  chap.  37)  states  thatQuilaztli,  a  goddess,  the  same 
as  Cihnaeoatl,  was  the  mother  of  all  and  was  also  named  Tenant- 
zin  =  **  our  mother."     What  is  more  significant  still  is  that,  in  all 
historical  records  antedating  the  Conquest,  a  man  bearing  the  fem- 
inine title  of   Cihuacoatl  =  serpent  woman,  is  distinctly  and  re- 
|)eatedly  mentioned  as  the  coadjutor  of  the  Mexican  ruler.     Mr. 
Ad.  Bandelier,  in  his  careful  study  '^  On  the  social  organization  and 
mode  of  government  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans"  (Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Am.   Arch,  and  Ethn.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1879)  to  which  I  refer  tlie  reader,  discusses  the    relative 
|x>sitions  of  Montezuma  and  the  Cihuacoatl  and  states :  ^4here  is 
no  doubt  about  their  equality  of  rank  though   their  duties   were 
somewhat  different"  (p.  665).     This  equality  is  illustrated  by  the 
re<rords  that  both  rulers  shared  the  same  privileges  regarding  drens. 
Thus  they  alone  wore  sandals  and  the  Cihuacoatl  is  termed  '^  the 
second  or  double  of  the  king,  his  coadjutor"  (I)uran,  chap,  xxxn, 
p.  255  and   Tezozomoc,  chap,  xl,  p.  66).      The   hitter  author, 
however,  gives  the  full  *' sacred  title*'  as   Tlil-Totonqui    Cihua- 
coatl, literally,  "the  black-powdered  woman -serpent  "  and  we  thus 
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learn  that,  whilst  Montezuma's  garments  were  habitually  blae  like 
Huitzilopoehtli,  his  coadjutor,  like  Tezcatlipoca,  was  associated 
with  black.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  Mexican  priests 
always  smeared  their  bodies  with  black,  which  was  therefore  their 
special  mark. 

To  my  idea  the  foregoing  data,  with  circumstantial  evidence  too 
diffuse  to  be  conveniently  produced,  clearly  indicate  that  at  one 
time,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Aztec  race,  it  had  been  governed 
jointly  by  a  male  and  a  female  ruler  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
the  one  being  the  living  representative  of  the  Above  or  masculine 
elements  and  the  other  personifying  the  Below  or  feminine  elements. 
The  fact  that  Cihuacoatl  is  named  ''  the  sister  "  of  Huitzilopoehtli 
shows  that  the  female  ruler  was  not  necessarily  his  wife,  althoagfa 
she  was  his  coadjutor  in  her  own  right.  Both  rulers  were  respects 
ively  served  by  four  persons  presumal)ly  of  their  respective  sex. 
Besides  these  Duran  (chap.  3)  records  that  "  there  were  also  other 
seven  teotls  =  lords,  who  were  much  reverenced  on  account  of  the 
seven  caves  out  of  which  the  seven  tribes  had  come." 

We  thus  perceive  that  at  one  time  the  chief  authority  was  vested 
in  a  man  and  a  woman,  his  sister,  who  enjoyed  a  perfect  equality. 
Four  persons  administered  the  government  of  each  ruler  and  each 
of  the  seven  tribes  had  *'its  honoured  representative."  For  how  long 
this  organization  had  existed  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Dissension 
arose  and  division  supervened,  but  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the 
identical  form  of  government  was  in  force  with  the  remarkable 
difference  that  the  title  and  otlice  of  the  Cihuacoatl,  originally  held 
by  a  woman,  were  held  by  a  man,  whom  I  do  not  hesitate  to  identify 
as  one  of  the  two  ''  supreme  pontiffs,"  whose  emblem  of  office  was 
the  dint  knife,  the  offspring  of  Cihuacoatl,  the  earth-mother. 

Historical  evidence  shows  that  this  altemtion  had  not  been  made 
without  bloodshed  and  renewed  dilHculties.  Thus  it  is  related 
that,  long  after  the  Mexicans  had  separated  from  the  sister  of 
Huitzilopoehtli  and  her  adherents,  they  were  induced  to  '*ask  the 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  Culhuacan  to  become  the  Queen  of  the 
Mexicans  and  mother  of  their  god.  She  conformed  with  theif 
request  but  was  subsequently  killed  by  her  subjects,  who  flayed 
her  body  and  dressed  a  youth  in  her  skin  [a  figure  of  native 
speech  which  symbolized  his  assumption  of  her  office].  Under 
this  form  she  was  revered  as  a  goddess,  was  named  our  grandmotlier 
and  ^  the  mother  of  the  god,*  etc."     These  and  the  following  de- 
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taile,  taken  /rom  well-known  niithenlic  native  aourcee,  are  attract- 
ively rendered  in  the  "  Newe  Welt  iind  AmerikaniBclie  Hiatorien" 
(JobannLudwigGnttfriedt.  Frankfurt-a.-M.,  IG13,  pp.  54  and  55). 

Again,  after  the  Mexicans  had  been  settled  at  TenochtitLan  for 
some  time,  they  desired  to  make  un  alliance  with  the  King  of  Ctil- 
huacan  and  therefore  "chose  to  nominate,  as  their  ruler,  Acum- 
ftpichtli,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Mexican  chieftain  by  a  daughter  of 
the  C'ulhuacan  ruler"  and  evidently  lived  with  the  latter.  For  it 
ia  related  that,  on  giving  hia  consent,  the  king  of  CnUiuacan  stated 
that  if  only  a  woman  (of  his  family)  had  been  nominated  he  would 
have  refused  (to  trust  her  to  the  Mexicans).  The  farewell  words 
he  addressed  to  Acamapichtii  are  worthy  of  quotation :  "  Go  my 
son,  serve  thy  god,  be  his  representative.  Itule  the  creaturos  of 
the  god  by  whom  we  live ;  the  goil  of  day,  of  the  night  ami  of  the 
wiuds.  Go  and  be  the  lord  of  the  water  and  land  owned  by  the 
Uesicans." 

Aa  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  Acamapichtii  and  hia  i/ueen  were 
received  atTenochtitlan  with  great  honors,  it  would  seem  as  tliough 
the  Mexicans  who,  from  some  deeply-rooted  religious  idea,  con- 
■idercil  it  essential  to  have  a  female  ruler  of  the  line  of  the  king 
of  Culhuacan,  obtainnl  their  desire  only  by  accepting  a  male  mem- 
ber of  her  family  as  a  protection  and  safeguaHl  for  her  sacred 
person.  It  may  be  that  for  the  reasons  of  safely  and  preservation 
the  female  ruler,  who  was  the  living  representative  of  the  Cihua- 
eo»tl,  gradually  retired  into  absolute  seclusion  whilst  a  man  of  her 
kin  aaaumed,  in  public,  her  title  and  prerogatives. 

Unless  it  is  assumed  that  this  was  the  case,  it  seems  impossible 
to  explain  why  Acamapichtii  ia  designated  in  the  Codex  Meiidoza 
(Kings borough,  vol.  i,  pi.  ti)  as  having  begun  to  rule  in  the  year 
J  Tecpatl  or  flint  (approximately  corresponding  to  A.D.  1364)  with 
tfa«  title  of  "Woman-serpent"  ;=  Cihuacoatl.  From  this  date  the  title 
■eeins  always  to  have  been  borne  by  a  man.  When  human  sacri- 
Sces  bod  become  a  prominent  feature  of  the  native  cult  and  it  be- 
eame  a  duty  of  the  Cihuacoatl  to  ]>erform  the  bloody  rite,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  became  impoasible  for  a  woman  to  fill  the  position. 

We  obtain,  however,  glimpses  of  the  shadowy  form  of  an  in- 
Tieible  and  venerable  female  rnler  who  is  at  the  bead  of  the  "House 
of  Women.''  watches  over  the  welfare  of  the  women  of  the  tribe 
•nil  ofileiates  as  a  priestess,  with  her  assistants,  at  births,  baptisms 
wd  marringes.     In  order  to  account  for  the  obscurity  whicli  sur- 
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rounds  her,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  ideas 
of  darkness   and  seclusion  became  indelibly  associated  with  the 
female   sex,  would  naturally  and  inevitably  cause  women  to  be 
housed  up,  veiled  and  condemned  to  comparative  inaction  and  im- 
mobility.    A  primitive  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  above  idea  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Huaxtecas,  the  women  of  which  tribe  wore 
abundant  covering  whilst  the  men,  on   religious  principle,  wore 
none.     A  careful  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  Cihua- 
coatl  or  high  priest  shows  that  he  also  conformed  to  the  exigencies 
of   his  position  when  he  acted  as  the  representative  of   the  hid- 
den forces  of  Nature,  of  the  female  principle.     He  and  the  entire 
priesthood  smeared  their  bodies  with  black,  cultivated  long  hair, 
and  wore,  during  the  performance  of  certain  religious  ceremonies, 
a  wide  and  long  garment  reaching  to  the  ground.     It  is  noticeable 
that  the  designs  on  the  garments  of  the  priests,  in  the  B.  N.  MS., 
are  invariably  executed  in  red  and  yellow,  the  symbolical  colors 
of  the  north  and  west,  coml)ined  with  black  the  symbol  of  tiie 
union  of  l)oth,  the  Below.    In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  Mexican  pictography  the  faces  of  women  are  usually  painted 
yellow  —  the  color  of  the  West  =:  the  female  region.     The  asso- 
ciation of  darkness,  concealment   and  secrecy,  with   the  'female 
principle,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  a  building  in  the  enclos- 
ure of  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico,  named  the  "  house  of  dai^- 
ness,'"  was  dedicated  to  the  earth-mother  :=  Cihuacoatl  (Sahagan, 
appendix  to  book  ii).     Other  temples  of  hers  are  described   as 
being  cave-like,  underground,  dark,  with  a  single  low  entrance,  the 
door  of  which  was  sometimes  sculptured  in  the  form  of  the  great 
open  jaws  of  a  serpent.     Only  priests  were  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  these  mysterious  chambers  where  sacred  and  secret  rites  were 
performed  and  a  sacred  fire  was  also  kept  burning  in  an  adjoining 
chamber.     Evidence,  which  I  shall  produce  further  on,  establishes 
that  the  high -priest  Cihuacoatl  dwelt,  at  times,  in  a  bouse  named 
''  place  of  darkness  "  and  annually  sacrificed  a  human  victim  in 
honor  of  the  lord  of  the  underworld,  in  an  edifice  called  '*  the  navel 
of  the  earth." 

The  religious  cult  of  one-half  of  the  Mexican  hierarchy  was 
distinctly  noctnruiil.  The  chief  duties  of  certain  priests  were  as- 
tronomical observation  and  the  supervision  of  the  sacred  fire,  which 
was  kept  perpetually  burning  on  the  summit  of  each  temple-crowned 
pyramid,  in  what  was  termed  *' the  sacred  or  divine  brazier"  of 
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BCiilpttiret]  Btone.  Two  pricBta  jointly  watched  liy  night  and 
day  and  received  and  transmitted  to  the  dames  the  inceuac  ofTer- 
ingB  or  the  devout.  The  temple  fires  were  exlinguished  only  at 
the  expiration  of  a  cycle  of  fifty-two  years  and  were  then  rekin- 
dled by  the  high  priest  at  midnight  precisely,  with  impresBive 
solemnity. 

lu  ancient  Mexico,  it  should  however  be  obsen'ed,  although  the 
logical  association  of  women  with  the  hidden  forces  of  nature,  the 
underworld  and  the  Below,  had  exerted  a  certain  influence  over 
her  practical  existence,  it  had  not  yet  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  her 
ioferiority  as  compared  to  man,  the  associate  of  the  Heaven,  the 
I  Abo\^,  the  visible  and  active  forces  of  nature.  The  native  sages 
did  not  identify  her  so  intimately  with  the  earth  ns  to  deny  her  the 
possession  of  a  soul  —  the  celestial  spark.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  curious  to  note  that  the  Nahuatl  word  for  wife  is  Cihua-tlan-tli 
ant)  for  husband  is  Te-o-qiiichtli.  Is  it  possible  that  the  particle 
Ititn  in  the  first  and  Teo  iu  the  second  may  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  association  of  the  woman  with  earth  r=  Clalli  (tlan  =: 
land  of)  and  the  man  with  TeotI,  the  sun,  something  divine  and 
celestial!'  !n  course  of  time  it  doubtlessly  would  have  transpired, 
in  Mexico  as  elsewhere,  that  the  set  of  primitive  ideas  which,  dur- 
ing nntold  centuries,  imposed  upon  women  seclusion,  obscurity 
and  inactivity  and  thus  hindered  her  development  of  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  would  have  directly  induced  an  inferionty.  This 
bss  been  subsequently  proclaimed,  as  we  know,  in  many  countries, 
as  a  direct  proof  of  her  lower  nature  and  of  her  affinity  with  the 
element  earth.  Tlie  assumed  and  actual  inferiority  of  woman  may 
therefore  be  regardeil  as  the  logical,  inevitable  but  artillcial  result 
of  primordial  classification  and  association.  Suggested  by  the 
same  natural  phenomena  which  were  visible  to  all  inhabitants  of 
tbe  same  latitudes,  these  ideas  occuri-ed  to  all  people  at  a  certain 
■tsge  of  their  development  and  exerted  a  dominating  influence 
over  the  subsequent  growth  of  their  intt'lligence.  It  is  but  now, 
that,  unconsciously,  mankind  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  lead- 
ing strings  of  its  infancy,  which  became  an  iron  bondage  to  its 
prulouged  childhood.  In  Mexico,  at  the  period  or  the  Conquest, 
I  Uk  absolute  equality  of  the  male  and  female  principles  was  theo- 
1  retically  maintained.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  discern 
I  certatD  agencies  at  work  which  were  tending  to  connect  the  Below, 
1  Ibe  female  principle,  with  harm  and  evil.     From  time  immemorial 
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it  iiad  been  the  custom  of  the  Chichimecs,  who,  according  to  Saha- 
guD  (book  XII,  chap.  12,  par.  5),  inhabited  an  extremely  poor 
and  barren  region  of  Mexico,  to  sacrifice  the  first  animal  killed  in 
a  hunting  expedition  and  to  offer  it  to  '^  the  Sun  whom  they  called 
father  and  to  the  earth  their  mother."  They  severed  its  bead  and 
raiseil  this  as  though  offering  it  to  the  sun.  They  tJien  tiUed  the 
earth  where  the  blood  had  been  »pilt  and  left  the  animal  which  had 
been  sacrificed,  on  the  s|)ot  (Ixtlilxochitl,  Historia  Chichimeca 
ciiap.  VI  and  Relaciones  p.  335).  This  passage,  establishing  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  where  the  blood  had  been  spilt,  sheds  a 
tloo<l  of  light  on  the  origin  of  the  offerings  of  human  blood  and 
the  sacrifices  of  human  life,  which  were  such  a  prominent  and  hid- 
eous feature  of  the  Aztec  religion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  of  the  blood 
being  spilt  directly  upon  the  earth,  to  insure  and  increase  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  a  human  being  was  stretched  across  a  conical 
stone  which  became  thus  the  image  of  the  earth-mother,  his  heart 
was  extracted  and  offered  to  the  sun,  the  Above,  and  his  blood  was 
then  Hmeared  on  the  mouth  of  certain  idols  representing  the  Be- 
low. In  the  B.  N.  MS.  an  interesting  illustration  and  account  are 
given  of  an  idol  of  the  earth-mother  who  is  figured  as  standing  on 
a  pedestal  adorned  with  skulls  and  cross-bones  with  outstretched 
tongue  which  signified,  *'  that  she  always  had  great  thirst  for  human 
blood'*  and  ^'  never  refused  sacrifices  offered  to  her." 

Two  priests  are  likewise  pictured  in  the  act  of  offering  bowls 
containing  human  blood  to  the  idol  and  a  third,  mounted  on  a  lad- 
der, is  pouring  the  contents  of  another  bowl  over  its  head.  It  is 
obvious  how  the  constant  associations  of  the  earth-mother  with 
sanguinary  sacrifices  and  bloodthirstiness  would,  in  time,  give  rise 
to  the  idea  of  a  hostile,  maleficent  power,  linked  with  darkness 
and  devouring  fire,  who,  under  the  aspect  of  the  serpent-woman, 
waged  an  eternal  warfare  on  the  human  race  and  clamored  for 
victims  and  bloody  sacrifices.  The  natural  sequence  to  the  above 
associations  is  that  in  ancient  Mexico  the  powers  exerting  fatal 
influence  upon  the  human  race  are  all  represented  as  female,  viz. : 
the  Cihuacoatl  or  woman-serpent,  the  Ciuapipiltin  and  the  Tzit- 
zime,  etc.  These  and  various  other  personifications  of  the  female 
principle  are  described  in  detail  in  my  notes  and  commentary  to 
the  B.  N.  MS. 

After  considering  the  foregoing  data  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
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conclude  Uiat  il  must  have  tukeii  cenluricB  of  time  for  the  idea  of 
duality,  or  of  Ihe  Above  and  Below  to  liave  taken  such  b  deep  bold 
upon  tlie  native  mind  and  to  have  pixhiaced  such  a.  giowtL  of  sym- 
bolism and  association  in  bo  many  rumillcalions  of  thought.  Lei 
u8  endeavor  to  obtain  a  further  insight  into  the  native  mode  of 
thought  by  carefully  studying  some  aigiii^cant  details  concerning 
the  social  organization  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  time  of  Aoama- 
pichlli  to  that  of  Montezuma  and  the  iuRuences  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  gradually.  This,  tfae  first  ruler,  unquestionably  ruled  as 
the  CihnacoatI,  a  name  which  means  either  Woman-serpent  or 
Female-twin.  This  fact  in  itself  testifies  to  an  epoch-making  change 
in  the  organization  of  the  Mexican  government,  in  the  making 
of  which  a  concession  was  made  to  a  previously  existing  order  of 
things,  by  the  retention  of  the  female  title  by  a  male  ruler. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  question  for  many  years,  I  have 
long  considered  it  proven  that  when  the  Mexicans  settled  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico  they  came  under  a  series  of  influences  emanat- 
ing from  an  ancient  and  highly  cultured  centre  of  civilization  sit- 
uated in  the  south,  which  had  followed,  during  nntold  centuries, 
the  same  lines  of  primilive  thought  which  have  been  stated.  This 
question  of  contact  and  influence  from  an  older  civilization  is  so 
important  and  the  material  I  have  collected  on  the  subject  is  so 
extensive  and  complex,  that  it  cannot  be  adetjuately  treated  here. 
Further  on  I  shall  discuss  at  length  certain  historical  data  throw- 
ing light  on  ancient  contact  and  influences.  Meanwhile  I  may  as 
well  slate  here  that,  having  carefully  weighed  all  testimony,  1  ac- 
cept OS  amply  proven  and  well  supported,  the  testimony  of  Las 
CasM,  Torquemada,  Meudieta  and  others,  who  record  that  the 
MezioaD  culture-hero  Quetzalcoatl  was  an  actual  giersou  who  had 
eoatt  to  Mexico  from  Yucatan  twice  and  bad  finally  returned  thither, 
leaving  u  small  colony  of  his  vassals  behind  him  whose  influence 
■poD  tfae  religious  aud  social  organization  and  symbolism  of  the 
tribes,  inhabitii^  the  central  plateau,  c^n  be  plainly  discerned. 
HonteEuma  himself,  in  his  famous  speech  to  Cortes,  which  the  latter 
tmrefully  reported  to  the  Kmperor  Charles  V,  states  that :  "we  [the 
Uexican  ruleraj  were  bi-ought  here  by  a  lord,  whose  vassals  nil  of 
our  predecessors  were,  and  whw  returned  from  here  to  his  native 
ImhI.  He  afterwards  came  here  again,  after  a  long  time,  during 
which  many  of  bis  followers  who  had  remain«1,  had  married  native 
women  of  this  land,  raised  large  Families  and  founded  towns  in 
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which  they  dwelt.  He  wished  to  take  them  away  from  here  witk 
him,  but  they  did  not  want  to  go,  nor  would  they  receive  or  adopt 
him  as  their  ruler,  and  so  lie  departed.  Bat  we  have  always  thoogbt 
that  his  descend Huts  would  surely  come  to  subjugate  this  country 
and  claim  us  as  their  vassals.  .  .  ."  (Historia  de  Nuen 
Espana.  Hemun  Cortes,  ed.  Liorenzana,  p.  81  ;  see  also  p.  96). 
1  do  not  sec  how  it  is  possible  to  construe  such  plain,  unadorned 
statements  of  simple,  common-place  facts  into  the  assumption  that 
Montezuma  was  recounting  a  mythical  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Light-god  from  tlie  sky,  as  upheld  by  some  modem 
writers,  who  interpret  the  whole  episode  as  a  sun-myth  or  legend. 

I  have  nlready  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  ocelot- skin  and 
the  spider,  employed  as  symbols  by  the  Mexicans,  is  apparent  only 
when  studied  by  means  of  the  Maya  language  of  Yucatan,  the 
land  whence  the  culture-hero  is  said  to  have  come  by  the  foregoiog 
authorities.  1  will  add  here  that  in  the  Maya  chronicles,  it  ib 
stated  that  the  culture-hero  had  ruled  in  Chichen-Itza,  the  first 
part  of  which  name,  Chichen^  means  red.  In  Mexican  records  it 
is  described  that  lie  departed  by  water  from  the  Mexican  coast  and 
travelled  directly  east,  bound  for  Tlapallan  —  a  name  which  means 
red'luml,  I  di*aw  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  one  sailing  from 
tiic  mouth  of  the  Panuco  river,  for  instance,  in  a  straight  line  In- 
wards the  east,  would  inevitably  land  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  not 
fur  from  the  modern  Merida  and  the  ancient  ruins  of  Chichen-Itsa. 

I  shall  also  produce  evidence,  further  on,  to  show  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  nuicli-discussed  name  of  the  culture-hero*s  home,  Tul- 
lan,  is  also  furnished  by  the  Maya  language.  From  more  than  one 
source,  we  learn,  moreover,  that  there  were  several  Tullaus  on  the 
American  continent.  The  conception  of  Twin-brothers  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  Above  and  Below  had  been  adopted  in  Yucatan 
and  it  is  to  the  influence  emanating  from  that  source  that  I  attrib- 
ute the  movement  made  in  Mexico,  to  substitute  male  twin-rulers 
in  the  place  of  the  man  and  woman,  who  had  previously  and  jointly 
ruled  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  Mnya  title  Kukulcan,  of  which  Quei- 
zalcoatl  is  the  Mexican  equivalent.  As  already  stated,  the  word 
can  menus  serpent  and  the  numeral  4  and  is  almost  homonymous 
with  the  word  for  sky  or  heaven  =  caan.  The  image  of  a  serpent, 
therefore,  directly  suggested  and  expressed  the  idea  of  something 
quadruple  incorporated  in  one  celestial  being  and  appropriately 
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symbolized  the  divine  ruler  of  the  four  quarters.  In  the  word 
Kukulcan  the  nonn  can  is  qualified  by  the  prefix  ktikul.  In  the  com- 
piled Maya  dictionary  published  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  (ap- 
pendix to  de  Landa's  Relacion)  the  adjective  ku  or  kul  is  given  as 
**divine  or  holy."  Kukulcan  may  therefore  be  analyzed  as  "  the 
divine  serpent  or  the  '^  Divine  Four."  When  Maya  sculptors  or 
scribes  began  to  represent  this  symbol  of  the  divinity  they  roust 
have  searched  for  some  object,  easy  to  depict,  the  sound  of  whose 
name  resembled  that  of  ku  or  kul.  The  Maya  adjective  '^  feathered" 
being  kukum,  the  artists  evidently  devised  the  plan  of  representing, 
as  an  e£Bgy  of  the  divinity,  a  serpent  decorated  with  feathers  and 
to  this  simple  attempt  at  representing  the  '' divine  serpent"  in 
scnlptnre  or  pictography  is  due.  in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the 
**•  feathered  serpent "  effigies  found  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  which 
have  so  puzzled  archaeologists. 

Of  Kukulcan,  the  culture-hero  of  the  Mayas,  it  is  recounted 
that  be  had  been  one  of  four  brothers  who  originally  ruled  at 
Chichen-Itza,  over  four  tribes.  '^  These  brothers  chose  no  wives  but 
lived  chastely  and  ruled  righteously,  until,  at  a  certain  time,  one  died 
or  departed  and  two  began  to  act  unjustly  and  were  put  to  death. 
The  one  remaining  was  Kukulcan.  He  appeased  the  strife  which 
bis  brothers'  acts  had  aroused,  directed  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  caused  to  be  built  various  edifices.  After 
he  had  completed  his  work  at  Chichen-  Itza  he  founded  tlie  great 
city  of  Mayapan,  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  Mayas."  (See  Brinton,  Hero-myths,  p. .162.)  Friar  Diejro  de 
Landa  relates  that  the  current  opinion  amongst  the  Indians  of 
Yucatan  was  that  tliis  ruler  had  gone  to  Mexico  where,  after  his 
return  (departure?)  he  was  named  Cezalcouatl  and  revered  as  one 
of  their  gods  (Relacion,  ed.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  p.  30). 
Before  analyzing  the  Nahuatl  rendering  of  Kukulcan's  nanu*  I 
would  point  out  the  noteworthy  coincidence  that,  during  liiH  reign 
at  Chichen-Itza  and  Mayapan,  he  practically  united  in  his  person 
and  assumed  the  offices  formerly  fulfilled  by  four  rulers,  of  which 
be  had  been  only  one. 

I  would,  moreover,  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable,  sculptured 
columns  which  support  the  main  portal  of  the  main  pyramid-tern- 
pie  called  El  Castillo  at  Chichen-Itza.  These  represent  gigantic 
feathered  serpents  and  are  figured  on  pi.  xiv  of  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes* 
naost  instructive  and  useful  '^Archaeological  Studies,  Part  i,  Monu- 
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monts  of  Yucatan."     The  feathers  carved  on  the  massive  colamns 
are  evidently  the  precious  tail  feathers  of  the  quetzal,  which  have 
the  peculiarity  of  exhibiting,  according  to  the  way  the  light  falls 
upon  them,  blue,  red,  yellow  and  green  colors — precisely  those 
assigned  to  the  four  quarters  by  the  Mexicans  and  for  all  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  by  the  Mayas.     Whether  this  feather  was  chosep 
for  this  peculiarity  or  for  its  beauty  only,  as  that  with  which  to 
deck  the  effigy  of  the  divinity,  can,  of  course,  only  be  conjectured. 
In  Mexico  numberless  effigies  of   feathered  serpents  exist.    The 
resemblance  of  the  sound  of  the  Nahuatl  words:  feather  =  ihuitl, 
and  heaven  or  sky  =  ilhui-^atl,  should  be  recorded  here  as  a  pos- 
sible reason  for  the  association  of  feathers  with  the  serpent  and 
as  a  means  of  conveying  the  idea  of  its  divinity.     It  should  also 
be  noted  that  quetzal,  the  name  of  the  most  precious  feathers  the 
natives  possessed,  resembles   in  sound,  the  second   part  of  the 
Nahuatl  wonls  for  flame  =  tle-cuecal-lotl,  or  for  **  tongue  of  fire  " 
=  tlc-eue^ral-nenepilli.      That  the  feathered  serpent  was  an  image 
of  the  divinity  is  finally  proven,  I  think,  by  the  following  passage 
from  Sahagun  which  establishes  that  the  earliest  form,  under  which 
the  divinity  was  revered  by  the  Mexicans,  was  that  of  fire:  "Of 
all  th(i  gods  the  [most]  ancient  one  is  the  God  of  Fire,  who  dwells 
in  the  midst  of  flowers,  in  an  abode  surrounded  by  four  walls  and 
is  covered  inth  shininfj  fenthers  like  wijujs"  (pp.  cit,  book  vi,  chap. 
iv).  It  is  thus  shown  that  whilst  the  word  ihuitl  =  feather  sug- 
gested something  divine,  the  word  quetzal,  besides  being  the  name 
of  a  particular  kind  of  feather,  conveyed  the  idea  of  something 
resplendent  or  shining  [like  fire].     The  name  for  sen)ent,  coatl, 
vsignified   twin ;    thus   there   is  a   profound   analogy  between   the 
Maya  and  Mexican  symbol,  pointing,  however,  to  the  Yucatan  form 
as  the  most  ancient.  ^ 

Let  us  see  how  the  name  (iuclzal-coatl  occurs  in  Mexico.  It 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  ''supreme  goil  whose  substance  was  as 
invisi])le  and  intangible  as  air,"  but  who  was  also  revered  as  the 
god  of  fire.  The  constant  reference  to  air  in  connection  with  the 
supreme  divinity  caused  him  to  be  also  adored  as  the  god  of  air 
and  of  the  four  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  title  of 
Quetzal -coatl  was  carried  by  the  culture-hero  whose  personality 
has  been  discussed  and  who  was  a  Yucatec  ruler  and  high  priest. 
Sahagun  {op.  cit,  book  iii,  chap,  ix)  informs  us  that  **  Quequet- 
zalcoa,"  the  plural  form  of  the  word  Quetzalcoatl,  was  employed 
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to  designate  ^'  the  high  priests  (elsewhere  designated  as  the  ^  su- 
preme pontiffs ')  who  were  the  sticcessors  of  Quetzakoatl.**  He  also 
states  tliat  ^*  the  high  priest  of  the  temple  was  [the  representative 
of]  the  god  Quetzaleoatl "  (book  i,  chap.  5).  ^^  The  priest  who  was 
most  perfect  in  his  conduct  and  in  wisdom  was  elected  to  be  high 

priest  and  assumed  the  name  of  Quetzaleoatl There 

were  two  such  high  priests  equal  in  rank  and  honours 

One  of  these,  the  Quetzaleoatl  Totec  Tlamacazqui,  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Huitzilopochtli."  Without  pausing  here  to  analyze  this  title 
since  it  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  another  publication  1  will  only 
repeat  that,  after  years  of  careful  research,  1  have  obtained  the 
certainty  that  the  foregoing  title  and  office  were  those  held  by  Mon- 
tezuma at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  What  is  more,  I  can  produce 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  the  living  personification  of 
Huitzilopochtli  one  of  the  ^'  divine  twins"  and  of  the  Above.  He 
was  not  the  first  Mexican  ruler  who  had  filled  this  exalted  role,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  Axayacatl,  one  of  Acamapichtli*s  successors, 
had  represented,  in  life,  ^^ourgod  Huitzilopochtli."  After  bis  death 
his  effigy  ^^  was  first  covered  with  a  fine  robe  representing  Huitzilo- 
pochtli ;  over  this  was  hung  the  di*ess  of  Tlaloc  .  .  .  the  next 
garment  was  that  of  Youalahua  [=  the  lord  of  the  wheel]  and  the 
fourth  was  that  of  Quetzaleoatl"  (Duran,  vol.  i,  chap.  39,  pp. 
304  and  306). 

Let  us  now  see  how  Montezuma's  personification  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli was  carried  out  by  bis  life  and  his  surroundings.  Accord- 
ing to  Bernal  Diaz,  an  eye-witness,  when  the  great  Montezuma 
came  forth  in  state  to  meet  Cortes,  he  was  conveyed  on  a  sump- 
tuous litter,  being  thus  raised  above  the  earth.*  When  he  de- 
scended from  this  and  walked,  the  golden  soles  of  his  sandals  pre- 
vented his  feet  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  ground ; 
he  was  supported,  i.  e,  partially  held    up,  by  his  four  principal 

1  In  ronnertioii  with  Montezuma's  une  of  a  litter  it  HlioiiI(i  lie  notired  tli.'it.  in  tlie 
ptcture-wiitinKH,  only  the  rulture-hcro  Quetzaleoatl  and  the  l>ir(t  \n>t\  lluitziloporhtli 
arc  repre«entC(i  uh  neated  on  lltterD.  The  two  harnof  QuetzalroatIV  litter,  floured  in 
r>iiran'H  atlnfl  (Trntndo  2,  rap.  1  a)  terminate  at  each  end  in  a  Herpont'H  head.  Tlie 
pAir  of  twin  nerpent**  thun  rendered,  evi<iently  convey  an  alluriion  to  hin  name,  which 
wuald  be  equally  conipreheuHlhle  in  the  Maya  or  Mexican  langua^eH.  In  anotlier  por- 
tion of  Duran'rt  AtlOH  (Trat.  2,  chap.  2),  Huitzilopochtli  i.**  Ilgurod  an  Hcated  on  a  litter 
itiaHked  an  a  binl,  and  a  finely-executed  native  picture  of  the  bird-god,  )>elnK  l>ornc 
«»n  a  Utter.  l«  in  the  B.  N.  MS.  where  he  is  named  "the  precious  lord  "  and  in  repre- 
f»ente<l  with  a  sceptre  In  hiM  hand  surmounted  by  a  heart.  This  latter  detail  in  of  npe 
rial  Interest,  since  it  Indicates  that  the  Mexicans  employed  the  heart  with  the  name 
•jmbolieal  and  metaphorical  meaning  as  the  Maya-Quiches  and  Tzentals.    The  latter 
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lonlB,  and  a  baldachin  adorned  with  light  greenish-blue  feathers, 
gold,  |>earl8  and  jade  representing  the  xoxouhqui-ilhuicatl  =  ^'tbe 
verdant  or  blue  sky*'  (which  was,  by  the  way,  a  title  of  HuitzUo- 
pocbtli),  was  carried  over  his  head.  Other  lords  preceded  him, 
'^  sweeping  the  ground  and  spreading  blankets  upon  it  so  that  be 
should  not  tread  u|x>n  the  earth.  All  of  these  lords  did  not  dare 
to  think  of  raising  their  eyes  to  look  at  his  face  —  only  the  foar 
lords,  his  cousins,  who  supported  him,  possessed  this  privilege  ** 
(Bernal  Diaz,  Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista.  Madrid,  1682, 
p.  65).  A  feature,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  directly  traced  back 
to  the  association  of  the  star-god,  Polaris,  with  repose  and  immov- 
ability, was  that  Montezuma,  like  his  predecessors,  was  the  only 
person  privileged  to  sit,  on  state  occasions,  on  a  throne  or  raised 
seat  with  a  high  back  and  rest  whilst  all  other  individuals  stood 
or  moved  about  him. 

From  several  sources  we  know  that  Montezuma  habitually  wore 
blue  or  white  attire,  which  sometimes  was  of  open  network.  He 
employed  gold,  precious  blue  and  green  feathers,  turquoise,  pearls 
and  emeralds  for  his  personal  ornaments.  His  diadem  with  a  high 
point  in  front,  was  incrusted  with  turquoise  or  was  made  of  bur- 
nished gold.  He  sometimes  wore  a  crown  made  of  featherwork, 
with  a  bird's  head  of  gold  above  his  forehead.  His  emblem  was 
the  sun,  the  orb  of  day,  and  he  presided  over  its  cult  which  had 
developed  itself  simultaneously  with  the  cult  of  the  Above,  a  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  offering  of  "  birds,  butterflies  and  flowers." 
Sometimes  he  wore,  ^^  attaelied  to  his  sandals,  small  wings,  named 
tzi-coyolli,  resembling  the  wing  of  n  bird.  These  produced  a  sound 
like  that  of  tiny  j^old  bells  when  he  walked"  (Tezozomoc,  Cronica, 
p.  594). 

It  must  be  admitted,  on  reading  the  foregoing  descriptions  gleaned 
from  8aliagun*8  Historia,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out, 
more  perfectly  and  completely,  the  idea  that  Montezuma  was 
the  earthly  representative  of  the  Upper  regions,  the  blue  heaven. 
By  pushing  symbolism  so  far  that  he  actually  wore  wings  on  his 

\int\  nnined  their  ruUunvhero  "VoUn"  =  "the  Heart  *' (of  the  people).  (Brinton 
Hero  myths,  p.  217.)  In  tho  Popol-Viih,  the  Huorcd  book  of  the  Qutches»  the  supremo 
divinity  \a  named  "the  ilenrt  of  the  heaven,  whose  name  Is  Hunikan.**  He  Is  also 
named  the  *•  Heart  of  the  Karth,  "  a  title  whose  e(|ulvalent  In  MexIcosTepe-YoUotl, 
wan  applied  to  Tezratllpoca  and  asaoelated  with  the  Ijodlless  voice,  the  echo,  which 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  "heart  (or  life)  of  the  Mountain."  The  above 
data  undoubtedly  prove  the  Important  point  that  Hultzllopochtll  and  TczcatllpocA 
were  reeipectlvely  entitled  "  the  Heart  of  the  Heaven"  and  "the  Heart  of  the  Earth.** 
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feet  and  avoided  contact  with  the  ground,  it  is  not  sarprising  that 
Montezama's  adversaries,  amongst  neighboring  tribes,  should  ac- 
case  bim  of  exacting  divine  honors  for  his  own  person.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  own  subjects  revered  him 
merely  as  a  temporary  representative  and  mouth-piece  of  the  im- 
personal dual  divinity.  This  idea  is  clearly  conveyed  by  some 
native  harangues,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  and  from  which  I 
extract  the  following  passages  : 

After  his  election,  the  ruler  is  solemnly  addressed  by  one  of  the 
chief  lords  who  says  to  him:  ^*  Oh  !  our  humane,  pious  and  be- 
loved lord,  who  deserves  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  than  all  prec- 
ions  stones  and  feathers,  you  are  here  present  because  our  sovereign 
god  has  placed  thee  [above  us]  as  our  lord.  .  .  .  You  possess 
the  seat  and  throne  which  was  given  [to  your  predecessors]  by  our 
lord  god  "  .  .  .  ^^  you  are  the  image  of  our  lord  god  and  rep- 
resent his  person.  He  reposes  in  you  and  he  employs  you  like  a 
flute  through  which  he  speaks  and  he  hears  with  your  ears.  .  .  . 
Oh,  lord  king !  God  sees  what  the  persons  do  who  rule  over  his 
domains  and  when  they  err  in  their  office  he  laughs  at  them,  but 
in  silence,  for  he  is  god,  and  is  omnipotent  and  can  mock  at  whom 
he  will.  For  he  holds  all  of  us  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  rocks 
US  about,  and  we  are  like  balls  or  round  globes  in  his  hands  and 
we  go  rolling  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  make  him  laugh,  and 
be  eerves  himself  of  us  as  we  go  moving  about  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand!" 

'^Although  thou  art  our  neighbour  and  friend  and  son  and  brother, 
we  are  no  more  thy  equals,  nor  do  we  consider  you  as  a  man,  for 
now  you  have  the  person,  the  image,  the  conversation  and  the 
communion  of  our  lord  god.  He  speaks  inside  of  you  and  instructs 
you  and  lets  liimself  be  heard  through  your  mouth  —  his  tongue 
is  your  tongue,  and  your  face  is  his  face  ...  he  has  adorned 
you  with  bis  authority  and  has  given  you  fangs  and  claws  so  that 
you  should  be  feared  and  reverenced  .  .  .*'  (Sahagun,  book 
VI,  chap.  10). 

The  foregoing  figure  of  speech  in  which  fangs  and  claws  are 
alludeii  to  as  symbols  of  fear-inspiring  power  affords  as  valuable 
an  insight  into  the  native  modes  of  thought  and  expression  as  do  the 
bimiles  employed  in  the  following  address  to  the  newly-elected  ruler 
by  the  s|K>kesman  of  his  vassals. 
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'•Oh  lord  !  may  you  live  many  years  to  fill  your  office  prosper- 
ously ;  submit  your  shoulders  to  the  very  heavy  and  troublesome 
load  ;  extend  your  wings  and  breast  as  a  shelter  to  your  subjects 
whom  you  have  to  carry  as  a  load.  Oh,  lord  1  let  your  town  and 
vassals  enter  under  your  shadow,  for  you  are  [unto  them]  like  the 
tree  named  puchotl  or  aueuetl,  which  casts  a  great  circle  or  wheel 
of  shade,  under  which  many  are  gathered  in  shelter"  (op.  cit, 
book  VI,  chap  .11). 

The  admonition  also  addressed  to  the  ruler,  ^^  Never  to  laugh 
and  joke  again  as  he  had  done  previously  to  his  election,  and  to 
assume  the  heart  of  an  old,  grave  and  severe  man,"  explains  the 
true  siguificanee  of  the  name  of  Montezuma  or  Mo-tecuh-zoma ; 
which  was  an  honorific  title  literally  meaning,  ^^  our  angry  or 
wrathy  [looking]  lord." 

Whilst  the  above  data  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Mex- 
ican Quetzalcoatl  was  regarded  as  the  visible  representative  of  the 
celestial  ruler  of  the  universe  and  that  divine  honors  were  voIqd- 
tarily  accorded  to  him,  it  is  interesting  to  read  Montezuma's  expla- 
nation to  Cortes  concerning  this  question.  The  latter  writes: 
"  seated  on  a  raised  seat  Montezuma  discoursed  as  follows :  .  . 
'  I  know  tliat  you  have  been  told  by  my  enemies  that  I  am,  or 
have  made  myself  a  god.'  .  .  .  Raising  his  robes  he  showed 
me  his  body  saying :  *  Here  you  see  that  I  am  made  of  flesh  and 
bone,  like  yourself  or  like  any  one,  and  that  I  am  mortal  and  tan- 
gible/ Grasping  his  arms  and  his  body  with  his  hands  he  con- 
tinued :  '  see  how  they  have  like  to  you.'  "...  (Historia, 
Hernan  Cortes,  ed.  Lorenzana,  p.  82).  Better  than  all  disserta- 
tions, the  above  words  convey  an  idea  of  the  naif  simplicity  of 
the  man  who  uttered  them. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Ad.  Bandelier*s  study,  '•  On  the 
social  organization  and  mode  of  government  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans,*' for  further  details  concerning  the  duties  respectively  filled 
by  Montezuma  and  his  coadjutor,  I  shall  only  explain  here  the 
conclusion  I  have  reached  that  the  former  was  the  high  priest  of 
the  cult  of  the  sun  and  heaven,  the  visible  ruler,  the  war  lord,  and 
the  administrator  of  justice.  As  stated  in  a  native  harangue: 
*'  the  supreme  lord  is  like  unto  the  heart  of  the  population  .  .  . 
he  is  aided  by  two  senators  in  all  concerning  the  administration  of 
the    government :    one   of  these  was    a   '  pilli '   and    was    named 
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tlaca-tecuhtli ;  the  other  was  a  warrior  and  was  entitled  tlacoeh- 
tecuhtli.  Two  other  chieftains  aided  the  snpreme  lord  in  the  mili- 
tia: one,  entitled  tlaca-teccatl,  was  a  ^piUi'  and  warrior;  the 
other,  named  tlacoch-caleatl,  was  not  a  ^  pilli.'  Such  is  the  govern- 
ment or  administration  of  the  republic  .  .  .  and  these  four 
oflScers  did  not  occupy  these  positions  by  inheritance  but  by  elec- 
tion "  (Sahagun,   book  vi,  chap.  20). 

The  following  account  of  the  republic  of  Tlaxcalla  throws  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  through- 
out Mexico  and  Central  America  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
^*'  The  Captains  of  Tlazcalla,  each  of  whom  had  his  just  portion 
or  number  of  soldiers  .  .  .  divided  their  soldiers  into  four 
Battails,  the  one  to  Tepeticpac,  another  to  Oco-telulco,  the  third  to 
Tizatlau  and  the  fourth  to  Quiahuiztlan,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  of 
the  Mountains,  the  men  of  the  Limepits,  the  men  of  the  Finetrees, 
and  the  Watermen ;  all  these  four  sorts  of  men  did  make  the 
body  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tlaxcallan,  and  commanded  both  in 
Peace  and  War  .  .  .  The  General  of  all  the  whole  army  was 
called  Xico-tencatl,  who  was  of  the  Limepits  .  .  .  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  was  Maxix-catzin  .  .  ."  (A  new  survey  of 
the  West-Indies  .  .  .  Thomas  Gage,  London,  1655,  p.  31 )« 
In  Mexico  we  find  that  the  four  executive  oflScers  were  the  chiefs 
or  representatives  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  In 
each  of  these  quarters  there  was  a  place  wliere  periodical  offerings 
were  made  in  reverence  of  one  of  the  signs :  acatl,  tecpatl,  callii 
and  tochtli,  which  were  the  symbols  of  the  cardinal-points,  the 
elements,  and  served  as  day  and  year  signs  in  the  calendar 
(Sahagun,  book  ii,  chap.  26). 

An  interesting  indication  that  the  entire  dominion  of  Mexico 
was  also  divided  into  four  equal  quarters,  the  rule  administration 
of  which  was  attended  to  by  four  lords,  inhabiting  towns  situated 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  capital,  is  furnished 
hy  Hemal  Diaz  {op,  cit.  p.  65).  He  relates  that  the  four  lords 
who  supported  Montezuma  when  he  walked  in  state  to  meet  Cortes 
were  the  lonls  of  Texcoco,  Iztapalapa,  Tacuba  and  Coyoacau. 
These  towns,  which  were  minor  centres  of  government,  were  re- 
spectively situated  at  unequal  distances  to  the  northeast,  south- 
east, northwest  and  southwest  of  the  capital. 

These  facts  and  the  knowledge  that "  all  lords,  in  life,  ropro- 
.sf  nted  a  god  "  justify  the  inference  that,  just  as  Montezuma  rep- 
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resented  the  central  power  of  the  Above  or  Heaven,  the  foar  loidB 
who  accompanied  him  were  the  personified  rulers  of  the  four  quar- 
ters, associated  with  the  elements.  In  ancient  Mexico  and  Mayi 
records  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters,  also  named  *^  the  four  prio- 
cipal  and  most  ancient  Gods  "  are  designated  as  ^'  the  suatainersof 
the  Heaven  "  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the  solemn  occasion 
descril>ed,  the  four  lords  actually  fulfilled  the  symbolical  ofllce  of 
supporting  Montezuma,  the  personification  of  the  Heaven.  Tbb 
striking  illustration  is  but  one  of  a  number  I  could  cite  in  proof 
of  the  deeply  ingraine<l  mental  habit  of  the  native  sages  to  intro- 
duce, into  every  detail  of  their  life,  the  symbolism  of  the  Centre, 
the  Above  and  Below  and  the  Four  Quarters.  I  shall  but  mentioii 
here  that  it  can  be  proven  how,  in  their  respective  cities  the  lords 
of  the  cardinal  points  were  central  rulers  who,  in  turn,  directed  the 
administration  of  the  government  by  means  of  four  dignitaries. 
Each  of  these  was  also  the  embodiment  of  a  divine  attribute  or 
principle,  '^  All  noblemen  did  represent  idols  and  carried  the  name 
of  one"  (Acosta,  Naturall  and  Morall  Historic,  lib.  5,  p.  349). 

Each  wore  a  special  kind  of  symbolical  costume  and  was  the 
ruler  or  ^^  advocate,''  as  he  is  termed,  of  a  distinct  class  of  people. 
^^  For  to  each  kind  or  class  of  persons  they  gave  a  Teotl  [=  God 
or  Lord]  as  an  advocate.     When  a  person  died  and  was  about  to 
be  buried,  they  clothed  him  with  the  diverse  Insignia  of  the  god 
to  whom  he  belonged"  (Mendieta  lib.  ii,  chap.  40).       It   being 
established  that  each  of  the  four  year-symbol;),  acatl,  tecpatl,  calli 
and  tochtli,  ruled  four  minor  symbols,  it  seems  evident  that,  just 
as  the  four  lords  of  the  cardinal-points  would  correspond  to  the 
al)ovc  symbols,  each  of  the  minor  lords  and  the  category  of  people 
they  represented  would  also  be  associated  with  the  minor  symbols. 
The  obvious  result  of  this  classification  would  be  the  division  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  commonwealtli  into  4  X  5  =  20  cate- 
gories of  people,  grouped  under  twenty  local  and  four  central  gov- 
ernments, whose  representatives  in  turn  were  under  the  rule  of  the 
supreme  central  dual  powers.     Having  thus  sketched,  in  a  brief 
and  preliminary  way,  the  expansion  of  the  idea  of  dividing  all 
tilings  into  four  parts,  the  bud  of  which  was  the  swastika,  let  us 
examine  the  Mexican  application  of  the  idea  of  duality,  pausing 
first  to  review  the  data  relating  to  the  Cihuacoatl,  the  pei*8onifica- 
tion  of  the  Earth,  the  Helow  and  the  coadjutor  of  Montezuma. 

Nothing  has  been  definitely  recorded  about  his  personality,  for 
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he  Beems  to  Imve  lived  iu  absolute  eeclusioa  during  the  llret  occii- 

patiou  of  Mexico  by  the  Spuniards.     He  ia  frequently  alluded  to, 

however,  and  Cort^a,  Herrera,  Torquemada  and  others,  inform  us 

tJiat  he  hatl  acted  as  Montezuma's  substitute  and  led    tlie   Dative 

troops  against  the  Spaniards.     It  is  interesting  to  find  tliut  after 

I    tlie  Conqnest  Cortes  appointed  him   as   governor  of  the  City  of 

I    Hexicn.     "  I  gave  bim  the  charge  of  re-peopling  the  capital  and 

F    in  order  to  invest  him  with  greater  authority,  I  reinstated  him  in 

the  same  poeitiun,  that  of  Cibnacontl,  which  he  had  held  in  the 

time  of  MoDtezumn"    (Carta  Cuarta,  Veytia  i,  p.  110). 

Quite  indirectly,  it  is  possible  to  learn   what  sort   of  military 
equipment  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Oihuacoatl  when  be  acted  as 
WRT'Cbief.     Amongst  certain  presents,  which  were  sent  by  Cortes 
to  Charles  V  and  are  minutely  described  in  vol.  xii  of  Ibe  "Doc- 
DDientas  ineditas  del  Archivio  de  Indias,"  p.  347,  there  are  several 
suits  oF  armor,  which  could  only  have  been  appropriately  worn  by 
the  "  woman  serpent."     One  suit  consisted  of   a  "corselet  with 
I    plates  of  gold  and  with  woman's  breasts  "  and  a  skirt  with  blue 
I  bands.     Another  sDit,  instead  of  the  breasts,  exhibited  a  great 
I  wound  in  the  chest,  like  that  of  a  person  who  had  been  sacriliced. 
*    Id  another  list  (by  Diego  de  Soto.  p.  349)  a  shield  ia  described 
**  which  displayed  a  sacrificed  man.  in  gold,  with  a  gaping  wound 
in  bis  breast,  from  whicli  blood  was  streaming     .     .     ."     It  ia 
obvious   that  the  Drst  of   these  suits  of   armor  conveyed  figura- 
tively the  name  and  the  second  the  office  of  the   Oihuacoatl    of 
whom  Duran  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  He  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  the  rite  of  killing  [the  victim] 
WB8  revered  as  the  supreme  pontiff  and  his  name  or  title  and  pon- 
tifical rol>es  varied  according  to  the  ditTercnt  periods  [of  the  year] 
and  the  ceremonies  which  he  bad  to  perform.  On  the  present 
occasion  bis  title  was  Topiltzin,  one  of  the  names  of  the  great 
Ion)  .  .  .  (Quetzalcoatl)  and  be  appeared  carrying  a  large 
flint  knife  in  his  band  .  .  ."  (op.  eiC,  chap,  lxxxi).  The 
following  passage  shows  de8nitcly  that  Montezuma's  coadjutor, 
hifl  Qaetzak'oatl  or  divine  twin,  had  an  equal  share  of  divine 
booors  accorded  to  bim.  "  The  head  priest  of  the  temple,  named 
Quetzalcoatl,  never  came  out  of  the  temple  or  entered  into  any 
bouse  whatever,  because  lie  was  very  venerable  and  very  grave  and 
was  esteemed  ns  a  god.  He  only  went  into  the  royal  palace" 
(Sahtgun,  book  vi,  chap.  S9).  The  same  nulhority  designates 
r-  M.  rATsms    ■    S3  sis 
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the  second  ^^  divine  twin  "as  the Tlalocan-tlamaeazqiii  or,  Tlalocan- 
tlenanmcac  and  states  that  he  served  the  Tlaiocan-teeahtli. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  pause  and  inquire  into  the  rea- 
son why  the  name  Tlaloc,  which  is  formed  of  tlalli  =  earth  and  is 
defined  by  Duran,  for  instance,  as  meaning  ^^  an  undei^roaod 
passage  or  a  great  cave"  (op.  cit,^  chap.  84),  should  be  the  well- 
known  title  of  the  ^^  god  of  rain."  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  text  of  the  Vatican  Codex,  A.  Kings  borough,  v,  p.  190. 
This  teaches  us  that  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  Tlaloc  does  not 
represent  oc  =  inside  of,  but  stands  for  octli,  the  name  of  the 
native  wine  now  known  as  pulque,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
agave  plant.  Tlaloc  thus  meant  "  earth-wine  "  and  "  by  this  met- 
aphor they  wanted  to  express  that  just  as  the  fumes  of  wine  make 
mankind  gay  and  happy,  so  the  earth  when  saturated  with  water, 
is  gay  and  fresh  and  produces  its  fruits  and  cereals."  By  the  light 
of  this  explanation  we  see  that  the  titles  conferred  upon  Monte- 
zuma's coadjutor  were  literally  "  the  priest  or  lord,  or  dealer-of- 
fire  in  the  place  of  the  earth-wine."  The  clouds,  rain,  thunder 
and  lightning  were  attributed  to  the  lord  Tlaloc  who  had  many 
tlalocs  and  priests  under  him,  who  cultivated  all  foods  necessary 
for  the  body,  such  as  maize,  beans,  etc.,  and  sent  the  rains  so  that 
the  earth  should  give  birth  to  all  of  its  products.  During  their 
festival  in  springtime  the  priests  went  through  the  streets  dancing 
and  singing  and  carrying  a  shoot  of  green  maize  in  one  hand  and 
a  pot  with  a  handle  in  the  other.  In  this  way  they  went  asking 
for  the  [ceremonial]  boiled  maize  and  all  farmers  gave  them 
somii"     .     .     .     (Sahagun,  book  VI,  chap.  5). 

The  above  and  many  scattered  allusions  throw  light  upon  the 
group  of  ideas  associated  with  the  Cihuacoatl  and  clearly  indicate 
what  were  his  duties,  'i'o  him  devolved  the  care  of  the  earth  and 
his  one  thought,  was  to  secure  abundance  of  rain  and  of  crops. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  ground,  he  had, 
under  him,  innumerable  agents,  who  strictly  superintended  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  food-plants,  the  irrigation  of  barren  lands,  etc. 
These  ugtMits,  who  also  resorted  to  ceremonial  usages  in  order  to 
biing  rain  or  avert  hail-storms  and  other  disasters,  were  collect- 
ively named  ''the  400  pulque  or  octli-gotls "  —  an  appellation 
which  developed  into  tochtli-gods,  when  the  rabbit  (=  tochtli)  had 
become  the  pictograph  habitually  employed  to  convey  llie  sound  of 
the  word  octli,  and  had  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  earth 
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and  of  prolific  repnxluction  in  connection  with  tliie.  The  lalter 
idea  is  born  oat  of  the  femaie  title,  that  o(  the  en rtli -mother,  who 
"always  brought  forth  twins."  The  Cihuacoatt  thus  stands  out  iis 
tlie  representative  of  llie  bouutif  ul  motlier-earth  and  as  the  lord  of 
agrieultare,  one  of  whose  duties  was  the  careful  collection,  storage 
and  distribation  of  nil  food  products.  He  jireaidcd  over  the  cult 
of  the  fertility  of  tlie  earth,  of  the  nocturnul  heaven,  of  the  stars 
and  moon,  which  were  associated  with  the  female  principle  and  with 
growth  in  general.  The  following  record  proves  that  amongst  his 
other  duties  he  offered  sacrifices  to  the  invisible  hidden  powers  of 
darkness  and  earth.  "During  tiie  night,  in  the  feast  Tititl,  the 
hi;:U  priest  mimed  Tlillim  tleuamaeac  [—  the  denier  with  lire  in 
tfae  laud  of  darkness  =  tlilli  ^  black.  I'vidently  a  title  analogous  to 
that  of  Tlitl-potonqui-cibnacoatl,  given  by  Tezozomoo,  in  C'rojiiea, 
cbap.  3.3],  sacrificed  a  vietim  in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  Under- 
world" (.Sabnguu,  book  ir,  appendix).  In  this,  as  on  similar 
occasions,  he  waa  assisted  by  four  priests  who  succeeded  him  in 
rank. 

Mr.  Bumlelier  ban  already  i-eeognized  Ihat  judicial  sentences 
were  ultimately  referred  to  the  '■  woman-serpent,"  who  pronounced 
tbe  "final  sentence,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal."  There  are  more 
reasons  than  can  conveniently  be  presented  here,  proving  that  in 
Mexico,  ne  in  Guatemala,  the  priest  of  the  Below,  tbe  personifica- 
tion of  TcKcatli-poca  ^  Shining  Mirror,  employed  an  actual  mirror 
made  of  polisbed  obsidian,  as  an  aid  in  pronouncing  final  judg- 
ment on  criminals. 

The  Cakchiquel  procedure  is  described  by  Fuentes  of  Guzman, 
who  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Otto  Stoll  in  his  most  instructive  and  val- 
nable  work  on  the  Ethnolc^y  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Guatemala 
(Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Ethnographic,  band  i,  supplemeut  i, 
1888)  :  '-  A  road  leads  [from  the  ancient  city  of  Guatemala]  loa 
hill  [figured  with  a  large  tree  growing  from  it]  ;  on  its  top  there  is 
m  flat  circular  cement  floor,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall.  In  the  centre 
ia  a  pedestal,  polisbed  and  xbining  bke  glass.  No  one  knows  of 
what  substance  it  is  made.  This  was  the  tribunal  or  court  ot  (he 
Cakchiquel  Indians,  where  public  trials  were  held  and  where  the 
>ent«ncea  were  executed.  The  judges  sat  in  a  circle  ou  the  low 
wall.  After  tbe  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  it  bad  to  be  con- 
firmed or  vetoed  by  another  authority.  Three  messengers,  acting 
as  deputies  of  the  council,  went  to  u  deep  ravine  situated  t 
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north  of  the  palace,  where,  in  a  sort  of  hermitage  or  prayer-house, 
there  was  the  oracle  of  the  devil,  which  was  a  black,  transparent 
stone,  like  glass,  but  more  costly  than  [ordinary]  obsidian.  In 
this  stone  the  devil  revealed  to  the  messengers,  the  sentence  to  be 
executed.  If  it  agreed  with  the  judgment  pronounced,  this  was 
immediately  executed  upon  the  central  pedestal  [of  the  hill  of  jus- 
tice] on  which  the  criminal  was  also  tortured,  at  times."  If  noth- 
ing was  seen  in  the  mirror,  and  it  gave  no  sign,  the  prisoner  was 
pronounced  free. 

This  oracle  was  also  consulted  before  wars  were  undertaken  .  .  . 
*''  During  the  first  years  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  when  the  bishop 
Marroquin  heard  about  this  stone,  he  had  it  cut  out  and  conse- 
crated it  as  an  altar,  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  capital.  It  is  a  precious  stone  of  great  beauty 
and  is  half  a  vara  long.*' 

A  picture  in  the  Vatican  Codex  B  (p.  48)  represents  a  temple, 
on  the  summit  of  which  a  large  obsidian  mirror  is  standing  on  its 
edge.  Inside  the  doorway  there  are  many  small  black  spots,  which 
obviously  represent  small  mirrors  and  convey  the  idea  that  the  in- 
terior walls  were  incrusted  with  such.  These  illustrations  would 
prove  that  sacred  edifices  were  associated  with  obsidian  mirrors 
even  if  Sahagun  did  not  mention,  as  he  does  (book  ii,  appendix), 
no  less  than  three  sacred  edifices  in  the  great  temple  of  Mexico, 
which  were  associated  with  obsidian  mirrors.  It  is,  moreover, 
stated  by  Duraii  that  '^  in  Mexico  the  image  of  the  god  Tezcatli- 
poca  was  a  stone,  which  was  very  shining  and  black,  like  jet.  It 
was  of  the  same  stone  of  which  the  natives  make  razors  and 
knives,"  i.  e.,  obsidian  (Duran  ii,  p.  98). 

What  is  more,  Bernal  Diaz  relates  that  the  image  of  Tezcatli- 
poca,  which  he  saw  beside  the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli  in  the  hall  of 
the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  had  shining  eyes  which  were  made 
of  the  native  mirrors  =tezcatl.  "In  connection  with  the  shin- 
ing eyes ''  of  the  god  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when,  as  Duran 
states,  he  was  represented  under  another  form,  his  idol  '•  carried 
in  its  hand  a  sort  of  fan  made  of  precious  feathers.  These  sur- 
mounted a  circular  gold  disc  which  was  very  brilliant  and  polished 
like  a  mirror.  This  meant  that,  in  this  mirror,  he  saw  all  that 
went  on  in  the  world.  In  the  native  language  they  named  it  'itla- 
chiayan,*  which  means,  that  in  which  he  looks  or  sees"  (Duran, 
op.  cit,^  vol.  II,  p.  99). 
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Snhagun  metitions  an  ntmlogous  nceptrc  which  cousisted  of  "  a 
gold  disc  pierced  in  the  centre,  and  eurnnonnteti  by  two  balls,  the 
upper  and  smaller  of  which  supported  a  pointed  object.  This 
BCeptre  was  called  Uachieloni,  which  means  '  that  through  which 
one  looks  or  obseiTes ;'  because  with  it  one  covered  or  hid  one's 
face  and  looked  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  gold  plate," 
This  kind  of  sceptre  is  not  exclusively  sssociated  with  Tezcatlipoca 
in  the  native  picture  writings,  for  it  figures  in  the  hand  of  Chalchi- 
□htlycue  "  the  sister  "  of  Tlaloc  and  of  Omacatl  whose  attributes, 
the  reeds  and  chalcbiuite  or  jade  beads,  prove  him  to  be  also 
associated  with  the  water.  On  the  other  hand  the  same  sceptre  is 
also  assigned  by  Sahagun  to  the  god  of  fire. 

A  clue  to  the  truth  and  significance  of  this  emblematic  sceptre 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  express  Ihe  divine  title. 
TIachiualc,  meaning  "the  Maker  or  Lord  of  all  creatures  or  of 
joung  life,"  the  native  scribes  were  naturally  obliged  to  employ 
the  verb  tlachia  =  to  look  or  see,  in  order  to  convey  its  sound,  It 
is  obvious  that  they  cleverly  agreed  to  express  this  verb  by  pict- 
uring some  object  which  could  Iw  or  was  looked  through.  They 
tberefore  adopted  a  sceptre  witli  a  hollow  disc,  as  an  emblem, 
vhieh  was  carried  by  the  living  reprcBentative  of  certain  divinities, 
whose  entire  costume  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  rebuB,  and  in  the 
case  of  TIaloc,  the  lord  of  earthwine  and  fertility  and  the  TInchi- 
uale  or  '•  Creator  of  young  life,"  par  excellence,  they  once  and  for 
all  designated  his  title  by  surrounding  bis  eyes  with  two  blue  rings, 
accentuating  thereby  the  action  of  seeing  or  looking.  But  this 
k  probably  conveyed  even  more  ihan  the  above  title,  for  there  is  a 
KllaJuwtl  noun  tiacbiuhtii,  which  means,  "  something  made  or  formed 
^UfFMlgeDdered,"  or  "earth  which  is  ploughed  and  sown."  Then 
^pSho*  ia  the  verb  llachipana  which  means,  "  the  smile  of  dawn,  the 
k  break  of  day.  the  clearing  up  of  the  weather,"  also  the  puriticatiou 
and  cleansing,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  the  rain-god  and  of  his  living  representatives  on  earth,  the  raiu- 
prieata.  The  seemingly  conflicting  fact  that  the  tlachieloni  sceptre 
was  also  assigned  to  the  god  of  fire  is  explained  by  the  existence 
of  the  verb  tiachinoa  =z  to  burn  up  the  fields  or  forests,  and  of  the 
aoan  tlacht-noliztli  :=  the  act  of  burning  up  or  scorching  the  fields 
4)r  forests,  and  finally,  metaphorically,  tlachinoli-teuotl  ^=  war  or 
battle  ^  destruction.  It  is  only  when  wc  thus  realize  all  the  na- 
tiTea  could  express  by  the  image  of   an  eye,  looking  through  a 
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circle,  that  we  begin  to  grasp  its  full  meaning  when  employed  as  a 
symbol  in  their  picture  writings. 

As  to  the  obsidian  mirror,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  symbol 
of  'rezcatli|)oca  and,  consequently,  must  have  pertained  to  his 
representative,  the  priest  of  the  Night,  we  find  that  it  played  a 
most  prominent  role  in  the  cult  he  presided  over.  In  the  first 
case  it  appears  as  though  it  was  resorted  to  in  Mexico  as  in  the 
conquered  province  of  Guatemala,  as  the  oracle  which  rendered 
final  judgment.  A  series  of  illustrations,  etc.,  to  be  published  in 
my  final  work  on  the  Calendar  System,  will  prove  satisfactorily 
that  the  Mexican  astronomers  extensively  employed  black  obsidian 
mirrors  as  an  aid  to  astronomical  observations,  by  means  of  re- 
flection. Besides  mirrors  on  the  summits  of  temples  and  moan- 
tains,  certain  s(juarc  columns,  placed  on  an  elevation  and  faced 
with  a  broad  band  of  polished  obsidian,  are  pictured  in  some  Cod- 
ices. It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  in  particular,  if  carefully  oriented, 
would  have  served  as  an  admirable  means  of  registering  the  peri- 
odical return  of  planets,  stars  or  constellations  to  certain  positions ; 
they  would  then  be  reflected  on  the  polished  surface,  as  in  a  frame. 
In  certain  Codices  the  double,  tau-shapcd  courtyard  or  enclosure 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  battlements,  which  was  employed 
in  the  daytime  for  the  national  game  of  ball,  figures  in  combinn- 
tion  with  obsidian  mirrors.  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  these  courtyards  was  tlach-tli,  which  literally  means  the 
looking  place  =  the  observatory  and  that,  amongst  the  edifices 
of  the  great  temple,  a  tezca-tlachtli  =  obsidian-mirror-observa- 
tory, is  described.  I  shall  demonstrate  more  fully,  on  another 
occasion,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  these  enclosures  was  to  serve 
as  astronomical  observatories.  Dr.  Brinton,  Senor  Troncoso  and 
other  authorities  have  already  observed  that  the  game  of  ball  itself 
was  intended  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     (See  American  Hero-myths,  p.  119.) 

Returning  to  reexamine  the  divine  title  Tezcatlipoca  we  see  that, 
when  interpreted  as  "  the  lord  of  the  shining  obsidian  mirror," 
it  was  the  most  appropriate  title  of  the  lord  of  the  Nocturnal 
Heaven,  which  myriads  of  mirrors  reflected  each  night,  throughout 
the  land.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  habit  of  referring  to  the 
Temple  Minor,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  the  stars, 
would  naturally  lead  to  its  being  consulted  more  extensively  as  an 
oracle  later  on.  We  thus  clearly  perceive  how  the  lord  of  the 
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Night,  wlioee  priests  called  tbemaelves  '•  the  bouh  of  the  Night," 
became  intimately  aBsociatcd  with  divinatioii  and  how  the  idea  of  a 
detiDite  connection  between  the  inovemeDta  of  the  stars  or  human 
destinies  would,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  make  a  deep  and  indel- 
ible impression  upon  the  minds  of  men, 

If  the  ubHidiati  mirror  was  the  symbol,  par  excellence,  of  Mexi- 
can star  cult,  there  are  evidences  that  the  small  mirror  of  polished 
pyrites  was  that  of  the  sun-cult.  The  tatter  seems  to  have  been 
employed,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  the  concentration  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  required  for  the  lighting  of  the  sacred  fire,  at  noon,  on 
the  days  of  the  vernal  equinox  and  summer  solstice.  As  in  Peru, 
this  dnty  devolved  upon  the  high  priest  of  the  Above  or  the  Hon 
of  the  Sun,  a  title  which  undoubtedly  pertained  nlao  to  the  Mexi- 
can ruler,  though  not  employed  so  ostentatiously  as  in  I'crn.  A 
keen  emulation,  which  may  almost  be  termed  an  intense  rivalry, 
seems  to  have  existed  between  the  two  cults,  which  Sahagun  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  designate  as  two  religions.  From  a  cha|iter  of 
his  Uistoria  we  even  learn  that  the  entire  population  of  Mexico 
was  divided  into  two  halves  who  respectively  belonged  to  one  or 
the  other  religion,  a  fact  which  naturally  affected  the  position  of 
the  two  classes  of  people  and  had  created  the  native  ideas,  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  class  or  caste  which  will  be  further  discussed. 

Sabagun's  informants  explained  to  him  that,  when  a  child  was 
born,  its  parents,  according  to  their  class,  registered  it  at  one  of 
the  two  educational  establishments  for  the  young  and  took  vows 
to  have  it  educated  there  as  soon  as  it  attained  a  suitable  age, 
"Die  lower  class  took  theiroffspriug  to  the  Telpiichcalli,  wliere  they 
were  dedicated  to  the  seniee  of  the  community  and  to  warfare, 
i',  *.,  the  ruling  class.  *>  The  '  Lords,  chieftains  or  ciders,'  offered 
their  sons  to  the  Calmecac  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood." 

It  being  iin|>0S8ible  to  present  here  in  full  the  data  showing  liow 
certain  primitive  conceptions  had  developed  further  and  how  some 
bumBD  occupations  had  become  associated  with  the  Above  and 
others  with  the  Below,  1  will  but  point  out  the  important  fact  that 
the  city  of  Mexico,  divided  into  four  i|uarlcrs,  each  of  nhicli  had 
B*-*!  subdivisions  (calpullis),  actually  cousistetl  of  two  distinct 
parts.  One  of  these  was  Mexico  pro{)cr,  where  the  Great  Temple 
stood  and  where  Montezuma  and  the  lords  resided ;  the  other  was 
TUtcloIco,  where  the  lower  classes  dwelt  and  the  inercliant  class 
prcviiile<l.     After  a  certain  revolt  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion 
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of  the  city  were,  we  are  told,  "  degraded  to  the  rank  of  women" 
(see  Bandelier,  op.  et  loc.  cU,),  From  this  it  would  seem  evident 
that  their  affairs  or  lawsuits  were  settled  in  the  official  house  named 
the  Cibua-tecpaneca,  whilst  the  affairs  of  the  nobilit}',  residingin 
Mexico  proper,  were  disposed  of  in  the  Tlaca-tecpaneca  (see  Da- 
ran,  chap.  8).  Knowledge  of  the  prevalence  of  the  division  of  the 
population  into  two  parts  is  gained  through  a  passage  of  Ixtl- 
ilxo-chitl's  Historia  (chap,  xxxv,  p.  241)  :  '^  To  Quetzalmemalitzin 
was  given  the  lordship  of  Teotihuacan  .  .  .  with  the  title  of  Cap- 
tain-general of  the  dominion  of  the  noblemen.  All  affairs  or  law- 
suits of  the  lords  and  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  towns  of  the 
provinces  situated  in  the  plain,  were  to  be  attended  to  and  settled 
in  his  town.  The  same  title  was  bestowed  upon  Quechaltecpan- 
tzin  of  Otompan,  with  the  difference  that  he  was  the  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  commoners  and  attended  to  the  affairs  and  claims  of 
the  commoners  and  populace  of  the  provinces  in  the  plains." 

A  further  detail  concerning  the  position  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Mexico  should  not  be  omitted,  for  it  is  described  as  follows  by  the 
English  friar  Thomas  Gage,  who  visited  it  in  1625  :  **  The  situa- 
tion of  this  city  is  much  like  that  of  Venice,  but  only  differs  in 
this,  that  Venice  is  built  upon  the  sea-water,  and  Mexico  upon  a 
lake,  which  seeming  one  is  indeed  two ;  one  part  whereof  is  stand- 
ing water,  the  other  ebbeth  and  floweth  according  to  the  wind  that 
bloweth.     That  part  which  standeth  is  wholesome,  good  and  sweet, 
and    yieldeth  store  of  small  fish.     That  part  which  ebbeth  and 
floweth  is  a  saltish  bitter  and  pestiferous  water,  yielding  no  kind 
of  fish,  small  or  great"  (p.  43).     Added  to  other  data,  this  detail 
seems    to  indicate   that  the  geographical  position  of   the  capital 
had  been  chosen  with  utmost  care  and  profound  thought,  so  that, 
built  on  a  dual  island  on  a  dual  lake,  it  should  be  in  itself  an  image 
or  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  organization  which  I  have  shown 
to  have  dominated  the  entire  native  civilization.     If  it  be  admitted, 
as  I  think  is  evident,  that  the  site  of  the  capital  was  chosen  and 
mapped  out  in  accordance  with  these  ideas,  then  we  undoubtedly 
have,  in  ancient  Mexico,  not  only  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
"Holy  Cities"  ever  built  by  mankind,  but  also  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  great  antiquity  and  high  development  of  the  civiliza- 
tion under  whose  influence  one  of  the  greatest  capitals  of  ancient 
America  was  founded. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  following  descriptions  without  recog- 
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nising  thnt  the  identical  fundamental  ideas  had  midoulttedly  de- 
temiimd  the  native  topography  of  capitals  situated  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent.  Beginning  with  Guatemala,  which  formed  a  part 
of  ancient  Mexico.  I  refer  to  the  plan  of  the  ancient  capital  and 
its  description  by  Fiientes  of  Guzman,  publiahed  by  Dr.  Otto  Sloll 
in  hia  work  already  cited  :     "  A  deep  ditch,  ranning  from  north  to 

I  south,  divided  the  town  into  two  portions.     One  of  these,  situated 

I  to  the  east,  was  inhabited  by  the  nobility  ;  whilst  the  commoners 
(Macehnales)  lived  in  the  weat«rD  division.''  I  pause  here  to  cull 
attention  to  tbe  intentional  coincidence  that  the  association  of 
the  east  with  the  Above,  and  the  west  with  the  Below,  is  exempli- 
fied here,  topographically.  The  plan  shows  that  the  eastern  half 
contained,  in  its  centre,  a  great,  oblong  enclosure,  surrounded  by 
ft  high  wall.  A  wall,  running  from  east  to  west,  divided  this  en- 
closure into  two  distinct  courtyards  willi  wide  separate  entrances 
from  the  west.  The  northern  courtyai-d,  designated  as  the  "  Place 
of  the  I'alace,"  contains  several  bnildingH.  The  southern  one, 
named  the  "  Place  of  the  Temple, "  contains  an  edifice  on  a  ter- 
raced mound  and  several  others.  It  is  noticeable  that,  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  central  wall,  there  is  u  seemingly  double,  unfortu- 
nately indistingnisliable  object,  or  building,  wliieb  marks  the  exact 

.  middle  of  tbe  entire  dual  enclosure.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
tbat  the  Kast  City  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  wall  running 
from  tbe  southeast  angle  of  the  wall  of  the  Temple  courty.ii'd  to  the 

I  outer  wall  of  the  city.  The  aoutlicrn  half,  in  which  the  ''Tribunal 
or  hill  of  justice  is  to  lie  seen,  is  designated  as  containing  tbe 
bouses  of  the  Ahanas  or  beads  of  the  Culpuls."  The  northern 
half,  containing  many  houses,  lacks  designation.  The  West  city 
is  likewise  ilivided  into  two  distinct  portions  by  a  broad  street, 
enclosed  by  a  hill  wall  and  conducting  from  the  western  and  only 
entrance  to  the  city  directly  to  tbe  Place  of  the  Temple.  A  ileep 
trench  or  ditch  encloses  the  entire  city,  whilst  nine  watch- ttiwers, 
on  small  hills,  are  placed  at  equal  distances  around  it. 

If  this  precious  document  clearly  reveals  the  ground  pliin  on 
which  the  native  capitals  were  built,  in  accordance  with  the  domi- 
nant ides,  tbe  following  native  map  shows  that  the  ancient  domin- 
ion of  Yucatan,  for  instance,  was  figured  as  an  integral  whole  with 
form  of  a  flat  disc  divided  into  four  quarters,  Ho,  the  modern 
Uerida,  in  its  centre.  This  map,  copied  from  the  native  Codex 
Chumazel,  has  been  published  by  SeBor  Crescendo  Carillo  of  An- 
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cona  in  the  Anal«B  del  Huseo  Nacional  de  Mexico,  vol.  n,  p.  43, 
an  EibowiDg  tbc  Urritorinl  diviBioii  of  Yucatan  berore  the  Coaqnest 
(Hg.  27).  According  to  Herrera  and  Diego  de  Landa,  the  unitj 
of  the  dominion  was  destroyed  about  two  centuries  before  the  Cm- 
quest  by  ttie  destruction  of  the  capital,  Mayapan.  The  land  tben 
remained  divided  amongst  many  independent  cliiefs  or  Bacabs. 
Sefior  Carillo  renders  tlie  Mnya  de- 
scriptive text  written  under  the  map, 
as  follows:  "HereisMani.  The  be 
ginning  uf  the  land,  or  its  entrance, 
is  Campechc.  The  extreiuity  of  the 
wing  of  the  limd  is  Calkioi ;  the 
(chun)  place  where  the  wing  grows 
or  begins,  is  Jzatnal.  The  half  of 
the  win<;  is  jiaci ;  the  tip  of  the  wing 
is  Cuinkal.  The  head  of  the  land 
is  the  city,  the  capital  Ho," 

Tiie  foregoing  text  shows   that,  ""' "" 

notwithstanding  the  eironlar  shape  in  which  it  is  figured,  tbe 
dominion  mas  evidently  thought  of  ns  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  tbe 
head  of  which  was  the  capital. 

This  figure  of  speech  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Meiico 
also  and  to  be  conveyed  by  tbe  representation,  in  (he  Vienna  Co- 


dex, of  a  double  tnu-shnpe  to  which  the  head,  wings  aud  claw,  and 
tail  of  a(inctzalnre  attached  (fig.  26,  no.  8).  Aa  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  demonstrate  fiirtlier  on,  the  double  tan  signiRes  the  Above 
and  tbe  Below  and  their  union  forming  an  integral  whole.  The 
following  Nahuatl  terms  explain  by  themselves  the  Bymbolism  of 
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he  bird-figure :  cuitlapilli  =  the  tail  of  an  animal  or  bird,  atla- 
)alli  ^  the  wings  of  a  bird,  or  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  cuitlapalli  at- 
apalli  =  vassals,  the  populace  or  lower  chisses,  the  laborers. 

These  words  furnish  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  lower  class 
ras  familiarly  known  in  Mexico  as  'Hbe  wings  and  the  tail*'  of  the 
ominon wealth  or  state,  or  the  leaves  '^  on  the  trees*'  of  the  tribe. 
>ahagun  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Mexicans  employed  the 
aetaphor  of  ''  a  biixl  with  wings  and  a  tail  **  to  designate  a  lord, 
;overnor  or  ruler.  He  also  records  that  the  terms  hair,  nails,  a 
horn,  a  spine,  beard  and  eyelashes,  were  used  to  signify  ^^  some- 
me  who  was. noble,  generous  or  of  the  lineage  of  the  lords.**  Such 
netaphors  as  these  may  well  cause  us  to  despair  at  arriving  at  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  native  imagery  and  symbolism. 
The  symbolism  of  the  bird's  claw  yet  remains  to  be  looked  into. 
The  Nahuatl  for  the  same  is  xo-masaltic,  xo-tzayanqui  or  cho- 
holli. 

In  one  of  the  ancient  Mexican  harangues,  previously  quoted,  it 
}  said  of  the  supreme  ruler  that  he  had  been  given  ^^  fangs  and 
lails  **  in  order  to  inspire  fear  and  reverence.  Scattered  evidence 
ind  the  fact  that  in  the  Codex  Mendoza  t  he  decorated  claws  of  an 
agle,  for  instance,  appear  as  a  military  device  on  the  shields  of 
ertain  war  chiefs,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  warriors  were  spoken 
f,  metaphorically,  as  '*the  claws  or  nails"  of  the  state.  The  follow- 
Dg  passage  finally  proves  that  the  tlachtli  or  courtyard  the  shape 
f  which  was  a  double  tau,  as  in  fig.  28,  no.  8,  was  regarded  by  the 
Mexicans  as  an  image  of  the  state  itself.  In  another  native  ha- 
angue  it  was  said  of  the  newly-elected  ruler :  ^^  He  is  now  placed 
T  put  into  the  Tlachtli,  he  has  been  invested  with  the  leathern 
;loves,  so  that  he  can  govern  and  throw  back  the  ball  to  the  one 
rbo  throws  it  to  him  in  the  game.  For  the  business  of  governing 
'ery  much  resembles  this  game  and  the  game  of  dice  **  (Saha- 
;un,  book  vi,  chap.  xiii).  The  latter  game  alluded  to,  the  patolli, 
ras  played  on  a  mat  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  marked  off  with 
livisions,  with  stone  markers,  the  moves  of  which  were  decided 
>y  the  numbers  obtained  on  casting  the  dice,  which  consisted  of 
)eans  with  marks  on  them.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  word 
)at-olli  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  verb  pat-cayotia  ==  to  be 
ubstituted  in  the  place  of  another,  or  to  succeed  :inother  in  office 
>r  dignity.  The  above  comparison  of  the  game  to  the  business  of 
;overning  indicates  that  a  feature  of  the  government  was  a  me- 
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thodical  succession  or  rotation  in  office  or  dignity,  a  point  to  which 
I  draw  special  attention,  as  I  shall  refer  to  it  later. 

The  evidence  that  the  Mexicans  regarded  the  form  of  the  coort- 
yard,  named  tlachtli,  as  that  of  the  state  itself  is  noteworthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  native  map  contained  in  the  Codex  Mendoza,  p.  1, 
shows  us  that  they  figured  their  territory  as  a  square,  surrounded  by 
water  and  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  diagonal  cross-streams 
or  canals.  As  in  the  Maya  map  the  centre  of  this  is  occupied  by  the 
well-known  hieroglyph  or  rebus  of  Te-noch-ti-tlan,  the  ancient  ctp- 
ital,  which  consisted  of  Mexico  and  Tlatelolco.  In  three  of  the 
four  triangular  divisions,  two  chieftains  are  figured,  whilst  in  one 
there  are  four,  the  complete  number  of  chieftains  thus  being  ten. 
The  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Mayas,  was  figured  and  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral whole  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  extreme  importance,  be- 
cause  it  points  to  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  much-discosfled 
meaning  of  the  name  Tullan,  ^^  the  glorious  centre  of  culture  where 
the  high  priest  Quetzalcoatl,  had  dwelt  and  whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  wiles  of  his  enemies.  It  is  a  place  that  we  hear  of 
in  the  oldest  myths  and  legends  of  many  and  different  races.  Not 
only  the  Aztecs,  but  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  the  Kiches  and 
Cakchiquels  of  Guatemala,  bewailed  in  woful  songs,  the  loss  of 
that  beautiful  land  and  counted  its  destruction  as  the  common  start- 
ing-point in  their  annals  .  .  .  According  to  the  ancient  Cak- 
chiqiiel  legends,  however,  .  .  .  'there  were  four  Tullans,  as  the 
ancient  men  have  told  us.'  The  most  venerable  traditions  of  the 
Maya  race  claimed  for  them  a  migration  from  Tullan  in  Zuyva." 
.  .  .  "  When  it  happened  to  me,"  says  Friar  Duran,  ^^toask  a 
[Mexican]  Indian  who  cut  this  pass  through  the  mountains  or  who 
opened  that  spring  of  water  or  who  built  that  old  ruin  ?  the  answer 
was:  The  Tultecs,  the  disciples  of  Papa,"  i.  e.,  Quetzalcoatl.  (See 
Brinton,  American  Hero-Myths,  p.  88.)  Considering  that  the  iden- 
tity of  Tullan  iias  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established,  that  sev- 
eral Tullans  are  said  to  have  existed  and  that  a  small  town,  aboat  a 
dozen  leagues  to  the  northeast  of  Mexico,  is  named  TuUan-tzinco  =: 
little  Tullan,  I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  Americanists 
to  the  following  Maya  words :  Tul-um  =  fortification,  edifice, 
wall  and  enclosure.  Tula-cal,  Tuliz,  adjectives  =  whole,  entircj 
undivided,  integral.  Tul-ul,  adjective  =  general,  universal.  Tul- 
tic,  verb  =:  to  belong,  to  correspond  to  something.      Tul  =  all 
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aroond  or  full.  Tul  r=  in  composition,  to  have  abundance.  Tul- 
nah  =  to  be  too  full,  to  overflow,  to  proceed,  to  issue,  abound, 
high-tide.     Tulaan  =  past  participle  of  tul. 

1  am  of  opinion  that,  after  carefully  examining  the  foregoing 
words  and  their  meanings,  we  must  admit  that  an  intelligible  and 
gatisfactor}'  derivation  and  signification  of  the  much-discussed 
Tula  of  the  Mexicans,  which  has  been  vainly  sought  in  the  Na- 
hoatl  language,  are  obtained  if  we  connect  it  with  the  Maya  words 
for  fortress,  or  stronghold,  an  enclosed  place,  an  integral  whole, 
an  overflowing  source  of  abundance  and  plenty.  If  we  do  this, 
then  the  problematic  term  Tolteca,  given  by  Mexicans  to  the  supe- 
rior people  from  whom  they  had  derived  their  culture  and  knowl- 
edge, means  nothing  more  than  such  persons  who  had  belonged 
(Maya  verb  tultic)  or  were  members  of  a  highly  cultured  common- 
wealth or  ancient  centre  of  civilization,  such  as  had  flourished 
during  countless  centuries,  in  Yucatan  and  the  present  Chiapas, 
Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Reserving  this  subject  for  future,  more  detailed,  discussion,  I 
point  out  that  the  name  Ho,  given  to  the  capital,  which  is  designated 
in  the  map  as  the  "  head  of  the  land,"  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  Maya  hoi,  hool,  or  hoot,  which  means  not  only  head  but  also 
chieftain.  The  circumstance  that  a  single  word.  Ho,  conveyed  the 
triple  meaning  of  a  capital,  a  chieftain  and  a  head,  is  particularly 
noteworthy,  as  it  affords  not  only  important  clues  to  native  sym- 
bolism, which  I  shall  trace  later  on,  but  also  shows  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  syllable  Ho  or  O,  in  certain 'native  names  of  localities, 
may  possibly  indicate  that  it  was  a  capital,  the  residence  of  a 
chieftain.  Further  light  is  shed  upon  the  following  native  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  when  the  following  words  are  studied.  The  ancient 
Maya  name  for  a  pyramid  or  artificial  mound  was  ho-m  nnd  the 
pyramidal  elevations  on  which  temples  or  palaces  were  built  were 
designated  as  ho-mul  or  o-mul  (see  Vocabulary,  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg).  The  title  Holpop  was  moreover  that  of  the  "  chieftain 
of  the  mat,"  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  sit  on  a  mat  and  to  beat 
the  sacred  drum  during  the  public  dances  or  ritual  performances 
(Cogolludo).  The  ancient  word  for  vase,  vessel  or  cup  in  gen- 
eral was  ho-och,  whilst  o-och  meant  food  or  maintenance  (Arte 
de  la  lengua  Maya,  Fray  Beltram  de  Santa  Rosa,  ed.  Espinosa, 
Merida,  1859).  If  the  foregoing  data  be  summarized  we  find  that 
the  word  ho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  head  of  the  land,  which  is 
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figured  in  its  centre,  is  not  only  homonymoas  with  capital  and 
chieftain,  but  also  with  pyramid,  vase  or  receptacle  and  mainte- 
nance, and  finally  with  the  numeral  5,  also  '^  ho."  We  shall  see 
that  the  identical  ideas  were  similarly  associated  in  ancient  Mexico. 
Referring  once  more  to  the  ancient  map  of  Yucatan  and  to  tlie 
peculiarity  that  the  head  of  the  figurative  bird,  the  capital,  Ho,  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  state,  I  point  out  nos.  1  and 

5  (fig.  28)  from  the  Bodleian  and  Selden  MSS.  as  somewhat  anal- 
ogous representations  of  a  central  capital  or  chief,  and  nos.  8  and 

6  as  possibly  being  images  of  a  territorial  subdivision  of  the  state, 
resembling  a  spider's  web.  In  an  unpublished  Mexican  MS., 
which  has  been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  middle  of  the  con- 
centric circles  is  painted  blue  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  system  of 
distribution  or  irrigation,  proceeding  from  a  central  supply  of 
water  and  radiating  in  all  directions.  An  accentuation  of  central- 
ity  is  brought  into  relief  in  fig.  28,  no.  6,  where  the  spider's  web 
is  placed  in  the  middle,  between  the  two  i)eaks  of  a  mountain.  In 
no.  2  a  Hmall  (juadruple  sign,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Vienna 
Codex,  always  painted  in  the  colors  of  the  four  quarters  and 
united  by  a  cross-band  across  the  centre  (no.  4),  also  figures  be- 
tween two  peaks,  above  two  feet,  the  significance  of  which  I  do 
not  venture  to  determine.  A  remarkable  circular  disc  resembling 
the  Maya  map,  and  :ilso  divided  into  four  parts  by  cross  lines,  but 
exhibiting  footsteps  denoting  rotation,  is  represented  in  the  en- 
trance of  a  temple,  in  the  Vienna  Codex  (fig.  28,  no.  7).  Tbese 
figures  will  be  referred  to  again  further  on. 

Let  us  now  bestow  attention  upon  the  names  of  the  Mexican 
capital  and  first  note  that  the  edifice  of  the  Great  Temple,  in  which 
the  Cihuacoatl  performed  an  annual  ceremony  already  mentioned, 
was  called  tlal-xic-c*o,  literally  '*  in  the  navel  of  the  earth  or  land" 
(from  tlalli  =  earth,  land  or  country,  xictli  =  navel  and  co  =  in) 
(Sahagun,  book  n,  appendix).  Besides  this  edifice  there  was,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lagoon  of  Chalco,  an  island,  w^hicli,  to  this  da\\ 
bears  the  name  of  Xico  =  in  the  navel  or  centre.  This  indicates 
tho  curious  circumstance  that  the  edifice  and  island  had  apparently 
been  regarded  as  forming  **  ideal  centres,**  and  shows  that  the  name 
of  Mexico  itself  may  have  been  associated  with  the  same  concep- 
tion being,  as  it  was,  the  central  seat  of  government.  Gomait 
states  that  *'  the  city  wns  divide<l  into  two  halves  or  parts,  one 
named  Tlal-telolco  =i  small  island  (literally,  '  in  the  earth- mound') 
52G 
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atid  the  other  oanied  Mexico,  whicb  nienns  'something  which  flows,'  " 
(Histoire  Gcneralle  dea  Imles,  Paris,  1634,  chap.  38).  The  Nsi- 
huatl  word  alluded  to  can  be  no  other  than  the  verb  nieineya  which, 
aceoi'ding  to  Molina,  signifies  "  water,  or  something  liquid  which 
issues  or  flows  in  manj  directions."  [  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  Maya  words  to  express  water  which  rises  and  overflows, 
high  tide  and,  by  extension,  abundance  and  plenty,  are  tul,  tulnah 
and,  finally,  tulaan,  past  participle  of  tul.  If  the  particle  ''  me" 
conveyed  the  above  idea,  its  combination  with  xico  would  cause 
the  name  Mexico  to  be  replete  with  signiflcance  and  to  mean  ''  the 
Rgurative  centre  whence  all  maintenance  proceeded  and  lloweil  in 
all  directious,  throughout  the  land." 

The  Borgian  Codex  furnishes  representations  of  identical  mean- 
ing. On  page  4  a  hnuian  body,  the  centre  of  which  forms  a  large 
red  disc,  is  stretched  across  the  double  tau-sbaped  tlachtli  which 
obviously  represents  the  four  quarters,  being  painted  with  tlieir 
four  symbolic  colors.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  limbs 
of  the  central  figure  are  represented  as  wearing  the  green  skin  of 
a  lizard,  while  its  face  is  enclosed  in  the  open  jaws  of  the  reptile. 
It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  whilst  the  Nnhnatl  names  are 
cuetz-pnlio  and  topitzin,  the  Maya  term  for  lizanl  is  mecb  or  \x- 
mech.  On  the  same  page  a  similar,  but  smaller,  tigure  is  depicted 
OH  a  background  representing  the  nocturnal  heaven.  On  the  fol- 
lowing P'ige  the  figure  of  a  dead  woman  is  stretched  on  a.  red  disc 
whiUt  n  priest  is  drilling  the  fire-atick  int^i  a  circular  symbol,  with 
four  balls,  which  is  the  well-known  symbol  for  cbalchiuiti  ^  jaile. 
As  the  name  of  the  female  water  goddess  is  C'halcbiutlycue,  this 
detnil  is  sigiiilicant  and  will  l>e  referred  to  later  on.  It  ii4  note- 
worthy that  on  both  pages  5  and  6  the  performance  of  tiie  above 
rite  is  accompanied  by  the  image  of  tlic  goddess  of  the  earth  and 
underworld,  represented  with  a  death's  bead,  and  with  her  hair 
atrewn  with  stars.  Her  liody  is  that  of  a.  green  lizartl.  and  she 
cauries  earn  anil  blossoms  of  maize-and  holds  a  blue  garment  on 
wliicli  the  cimlchihuiti  symbol  figures.  * 

In  connection  with  rcpreseutativea  of  the  human  form  out- 
fttrctclied  in  aacriflce,  on  whose  body  the  rite  of  kindling  the  sacred 
lire  or  of  extracting  the  heart  is  being  performed,  it  seems  evident 
that,  under  the  dominion  of  the  fundamental  ideas  1  have  been 
diM-ussing.  the  native  sages  regartled  and  utilized  the  human  form 
M  an  image  of  tlie  Middle  und  Four  (jnarterH.     It  is  well  known 
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that  the  number  20  wa«  t«rmed  "  one  const"  and  eonoeeted  wilk 
the  number  of  flngera  and  toes,  distributed  squally  oo  hia  fair 
extremities.  The  human  victim  thna  formed  a  living  swastika  or 
cross  an<l  became  not  onlj'  the  consecrated  image  of  the  soprene, 
creative,  central  divinity  who  controlled  the  Four  Quarteia,  bnt  also 
an  image  of  the  central  government  with  its  sopreme  ruler;  wbilit 
the  four  chiefs  of  the  Quarters  were  symbolised  by  the  foar  limbs. 
Kach  of  these  terminated  in  a  symbolized  group  oonaiating  of  > 
hand,  maitl,  witli  a  tliumb  (=  touey  mapilli  or  vei  mapilli,  liteiallj, 
the  great  linger,  or  our  great  linger)  and  four  fingera  (mapilli) ;  or 
of  a  great  toe,  louei  sopil  or  topec-xopil  (literally,  our  great  toe, 
or  our  lord  t****)  aii<l  of  four  toes  =z  xopilli. 

The  above  asHOciaiion  of  ideas  was  doubtleaaly  accentaatcd  b; 
the  fact  that  tb«  word  pilli  means  a  nobleman,  a  chieftain ;  thenoa 


lie  termH  pilcuiietl  =  the  son  of  a  nobleman  and  pilhua  ^  be  who 
lias  HonH  (pil  in  this  case  meaning  son  and  bua  =:  poseessor  of). 
This  latter  fact  could  have  been  very  aptly  conveyed  in  the  picture- 
writings  l>y  fmiiloying  llngors  to  express  the  sound  "pilli."  The 
numlier  of  noutt  a  chieftain  liail  could  thns  be  easily  expressed  by 
hiH  tfxhiliitinn  ii  torrcspoiiding  number  of  Angers.  I  shall  revert  to 
tliiHpoBsiliilityin-eHently.and  now  referring  to  fig.  29,  no.  2,  direct 
iilteniioii  to  the  olivious  intention  to  express  the  idea  that  the  Sre 
produced  wax  distributed  to  the  four  quarters  by  means  of  the 
tlgiircH,  painted  in  ttymliolical  colors,  three  of  which  are  visible. 
Anottier  picture  in  the  same  Codex  represents  four  similar  figures 
Mpringing  towunls  the  cardinal  points  from  a  source  or  fountain  of 
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water,  whilst  a  priest  above  a  triangular  cloak  ^  holds  a  pair  of 
weapons  (?)  in  his  hands  (fig.  29,  no  1).  If  carefully  studied, 
these  groaps  seem  to  corroborate  the  derivation  of  the  name  Mex- 
ico, given  above.  What  is  more,  the  first  group  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  three  strange  recumbent  stone 
figures  bearing  circular  vessels,  which  have  been  respectively  found 
in  Mexico,  Tlaxcala  and  Chichen-Itza  and  are  now  preserved  at  the 
National  Museum  in  Mexico.  They  furnish  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  an  identical  cult  and  symbolism  had  existed  in  these 
widely-separated  localities.  The  conclusion  I  have  previously  ex- 
pressed, that  an  actual  connection  had  been  established  between 
Chichen-ltza  and  Mexico  by  the  Maya  high  priest  Kukulcan,  or 
Qaetzalcoatl,  is  thus  corroborated  by  undeniable  evidence,  which 
will  be  supplemented  later  on. 

The  three  monoliths  have  been  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Anales  del  Museo  Nacional,  Mexico,  vol.  1,  p.  270,  by  the  late 
Senor  Jesus  Sanchez,  and  are  here  reproduced.     The  statue  ex- 
hamed  at  Chichen-Itza  by  Dr.    Le  Plongeon    (pi.   iv,    fig.    1) 
closely  resembles   that  found   at   Tlaxcalla   in  Mexico     (pi.  in, 
fig.  2).     Dr.  Brinton,  who  erroneously  describes  the  Chichen-Itza 
statue  as  representing  ^^  a  sleeping  god,''  points  out  the  extremely 
important  fact  that  there  was  a  divinity  worshipped  in  Yucatan 
called  Cum-ahau,  '^  the  lord  of  the  vase,"  who  is  designated  in 
a  MS.  dictionary  as  *'  Lucifer  (the  lord  of  the  underworld)  the 
principal  native  divinity."     He  adds  there  is  good  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  this  lord  of  the  vase     .     .     .     was  the  god  of  fertility 
common  to  the  Maya  and  Mexican  cult     (Hero-Myths,  p.  165). 
Considering  that  the  great  market-place  in  the  capital  was  actually 
the  centre  to  which  the  entire  product  of  the  land  was  periodically 
carried  from  its  remotest  confines,  was  there  classified,  exchanged 
or  distributed  far  and  wide,  the  comparison  to  a  central  fiowing 
source  of  maintenance  was  most  appropriate. 

That  some  particular  spot  in  or  near  the  city  should  have  grad- 
ually assumed  importance  and  sanctity  as  marking  the  exact  ceutre 
of  the  metropolis,  i,  €.,  of  the   integral   whole  of  the    Mexican 

1  Short  triangular  capes  are  worn  to  this  day  by  the  Mexican  women,  Hn<l  are  railed 
qnechquemitl  =  shoulder  capes.  It  is  curious  to  And  in  Molina's  dictionary,  the  fol- 
lowing: tzlmpitzauac  =  something  figured,  which  is  wide  above  and  pointed  l)elow, 
and  tzinunanquis:  something  figured  which  Is  pointed  above  and  wide  below,  wordn 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  refer  to  triangles  and  that  these  had  different  mean- 
ings according  to  position. 
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"empire"  ie  but  uattiraluiitl  it  ie  nol  surprising  to  Tind  tliat  solemii 
riWs  were  performed  on  this  spot.  In  one  of  the  cbroDiclee  to 
which  I  shall  revert,  it  is  stated  that  the  New  Fire  was  at  times 
Iciiidled  on  the  prostrate  body  of  a  slave,  and  this  curious  state- 
ment is  corroborated  by  a  picture  iu  the  Boi-gian  Codex,  showing 
a  priest  producing  Hre  from  a  circular  vessel  placed  on  the  boily 
of  a  victim  beneath  whom  a  face  enclosed  in  the  open  jaws  of  a, 
reptile,  is  ™ible  (fig.  29). 

Dr.  I^  Plongeon,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  its  discovery, 
identified  the  Cbicheu-Itza  statue,  for  reasons  not  fully  eipbiined. 
as  A  portrait  of  Chac-Mool,  or  ]x)rd  Tiger,  iiud  relates  that  it  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  eight  metres,  not  far  from  the  base  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  Temple.  A  statue  of  a  standing  tiger,  with  a  hu- 
man head  and  a  shallow  depression  iu  its  back,  was  also  found 
near  the  same  spot.  I  have  seen  other  sculptured  ligures  of  human 
Iwtngs  lioMiag  a  vase,  as  at  the  hacienda  near  Xochicalco.  Mexico, 
aud  of  tigers,  with  circular  depressions  on  their  bucks,  and  Ii0|ie 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  their  photographs  on  another  occasion. 

The  most  elaborately  sculptured  recumbent  statue  is  undoubt- 
edly that  which  was  found  in  or  near  the  city  of  Mesico  (pi.  rv, 
fig.  3).  The  under  surface  of  its  base  (pi.  iv,  llg,  5)  is  entirely 
covered  with  zigzag  water  lines  and  representations  of  roots 
of  plants,  figured  as  in  the  Co:1ices;  shells,  one  kind  of  wliich  is 
the  well-known  symbol  of  parturition,  and  frogs  which  are  inli- 
mately  associated  with  water  symbolism.  On  the  liair  of  the  statue 
a  fluwer-like  ornament  la  carved  (pi.  iv,  tig.  4)  in  connection  with 
which  it  should  lie  noted  that  the  Nahuatl  for  Hower  is  xochiti, 
pronouncedhoochitl.  resembling  the  Maya  hooch ^  vase,  The  small 
groups  of  live  dots  forming  a  border  around  the  circular  vessel 
are  noteworthy,  as  they  are  likewise  sculptured  on  the  calendar- 
stone.  The  characteristic  scrolls  about  the  eyes  of  the  Hgure  show 
that  it  personates  tialoc,  or  earth-wine.  The  fertility  of  the  earth, 
caused  by  rain,  is  symbolized  by  the  wreath  of  ears  of  corn  and 
fveds  (Nahuatl,  tolUn)  which  is  sculptured  around  the  base  of  this, 
one  of  Oie  most  remMrkable  of  ancient  American  monuments. 

.Senor  Sanchez  cites  Torquemada  (Mouarquia  Indiana,  vol.  ii, 
p.  52)  as  the  only  authority  who  mentions  a  recumbent  image  or 
iilul  and  relates  that,  "  in  the  city  of  Tula,  there  was  preserved  in 
tlie  great  temple,  an  image  of  (iuetzalcoati  ...  he  was  fig- 
ured as  lying  down,  aa  though  goijig  to  sleep     .     .     .     Out  of 
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reverence  the  image  was  covered  with  mantles  or  cloths  .  .  . 
They  said  that  when  sterile  women  made  offerings  or  sacrifices  to 
tiie  god  Quetzalcoatl,  he  immediately  caused  them  to  become  preg- 
nant .  .  /'  He  was  the  god  of  the  Winds  which  be  sent  to 
sweeper  clear  the  way  for  the  tlaloques  =  **  the  earth-wine" 
gods. 

Seuor  Sanchez  also  quotes  Gama,  who,  basing  himself  upon 
Torquemada*s  authority,  maintains  that  Tezcatzon-catl,  the  prin- 
cipal rain  or  octli-god,  was  figured  as  lying  in  an  intoxicated  con- 
dition, holding  a  vase  of  pulque  in  his  hands.  To  the  above  data 
1  add  the  description  by  Bernal  Diaz,  of  a  "  figure  in  sculpture*' 
he  saw  on  the  summit  of  the  great  temple  of  Mexico :  ^^  It  was 
half  man  and  half  lizard  (lagarto),  was  encrusted  with  precious 
stones  and  one-half  of  it  was  covered  with  cloths.  They  said  that 
half  of  it  was  full  of  all  the  kinds  of  seeds  that  were  produced  in 
the  entire  land,  and  told  [me]  that  it  was  the  god  of  sown  land, 
of  seeds  and  fruits.  I  do  not  remember  his  name  .  .  .*'  (His- 
toria  Verdadera,  p.  71).  It  may  be  as  well  to  note,  that  the  Na- 
huatl  names  for  lizard,  cuetz-palin  and  topitzin,  approximately 
convey  the  sound  of  the  first  syllables  of  the  name  of  the  culture- 
hero  Quetzalcoatl,  and  of  the  title  ^^  topiltzin "  bestowed  upon 
him.  It  must,  of  course,  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  whetlier 
the  lizard  was  possibly  employed  in  the  above  case  as  a  picto- 
graph,  to  express  the  sound  of  its  name.  One  thing  seems  cer- 
tain, that  the  Tula  image  of  Quetzalcoatl,  to  which  divinity  barren 
women  directed  their  invocations,  and  the  statue  described  by 
Bernal  Diaz  as  that  ''  of  the  god  of  seeds,  fruits  and  cultivated 
land,"  were  undoubtedly  analogous  to  the  sculptured  recumbent 
figure  found  in  Mexico,  and  exhibiting  the  symbols  of  Tlaloc,  or 
earth-wine,  of  maize,  and  of  parturition.  Bernal  Diaz  further 
relates  that  the  said  image  was  kept  on  the  uppermost  terrace  of 
the  Great  Temple,  in  one  of  five  *'  concavities  surrounded  by  bar- 
hftcaus  or  low  walls  the  wood-work  of  which  was  very  richly 
carved**   {op,  et  loc.  cit.). 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  data  is  that  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Mayas  habitually  kept,  on  the  summit  of  their 
principal  temple,  in  their  centres  of  government,  a  statue  holding 
a  circular  vessel  and  figuratively  representing  the  "  navel  or  centre 
of  the  land.**  The  group  of  ideas  already  traced  in  the  Maya 
ho  1=  capital,  honi  =.  pyramid,  ho-och  =  vessel,  o-och=:  mainte- 
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nance,  ho  =;  S,  thue  piovee  to  be  completely  carried  out,  for,  od  tliia 
consecrated  spot,  which  embleinatized  the  Bonrce  whence  all  life 
pnx'eeded,  sacred  emblematic  riteo  were  performed,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  typify  the  union,  in  the  centre,  of  the  four| elements 
r^qnisite  for  the  productiveness  of  the  earth. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  Caracol  ur  Round  Temple  of  Chichen- 
Itea,  which  was  built,  according  to  ti-adition,  by  the  high  priest 
Qaetzalcoatl,  carries  out  the  idea  of  the  middle  and  of  the  four 
quarters  in  so  obvious  a  manner  that  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
tbal  it  reprcflcutcd  the  supposed  centre  of  a  dominion  (fig,  30). 
RefeiTing  the  reader  to  the  interesting  de- 
scription of  this  remarltable  edifice  in  Mr, 
j^^^V  ■■  \  William  Holmes'  valuable  work  already 
'  /  ^  J  J  ■  t  cited,  1  note  that  round  temples,  dedicated 
.V**V-^'i  ;  to  QuetzalcoatI,  are  recorded  to  have  also 
'  ■"■■J       existed  in  Mexico.    It  seems  probiible  thai, 

at  certain  festivala,  the  living  representa- 
tives of  the  AlK)ve  and  Below  performed 
certain  sacred  rites  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  these  circular  edifices.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  riles  could  only  have  been  fitly  performed  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  both  twin  rulers  or  Quequetzalcoas,  each  of  whom  person- 
ified two  elements.  The  appropriate  season  for  such  rites  would  be 
that  wheu  the  necessity  of  insuriug  a  successful  harvest  would 
aecm  most  urgent.  It  is  a  recordeil  fact  that  the  most  solemn  fes- 
tivals of  the  year  were  held  between  the  vernal  equinox,  on  which 
date  the  ritual  year  began,  and  the  fall  of  the  first  rain  which  usu- 
ally occurs  abont  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  extremely  siguiBcant 
that  at  this  precise  period  the  festival  toxcatl  took  place  {cf.  Maya 
thoaxolor  iboxol  ^distribution,  giving  each  one  a  little,  aud  o-och 
:=  food  or  maintenance)  during  which  Tezcatlipoca  and  Huitz- 
ilopochtli  were  jointly  honored.  During  this  festival  the  ''  sacred 
dongh,"  named  l^oaili,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ritual  and  it 
WHS  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  life-giving  union 
of  the  four  elements,  the  Above  and  Below,  or  the  male  and  female 
principles. 

It  can.  moreover,  be  directly  connected  with  the  recumbent  stat- 
nes  representing  the  centre ;  for,  whilst  Bernal  Diaz  recorded  that 
the  statue  on  the  summit  of  the  Great  Temple  held  a  collection  of 
■U  the  seeds  of  the  laud,  Cortes,  in  his  descriptive  letter,  gives  us 
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an  important  detail  which  evidently  applied  to  the  identical  statue. 
He  relates  that  ^^  the  bodies  of  the  idols  are  made  of  a  dough  con- 
sisting of  all  the  kinds  of  seeds  and  vegetables  that  these  people 
ate.  These  are  ground,  mixed  with  each  other  and  then  moistened 
with  the  blood  of  the  hearts  of  human  victims  .  .  ."  (op.  ci7. 
p.  105).  Sahagun  relates  that  an  image  of  the  earth  goddess, 
under  the  title  of  Seven-serpents  or  twins,  was  made  of  this  sacred 
dough  and  that  offerings  of  all  kinds  of  maize,  beans,  etc.,  were 
made  before  it  ^*  because  she  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  these 
things  which  sustain  the  life  of  the  ))eople''  (book  ii,  4).  It  is 
well  known  that  the  dough  images  were  broken  into  small  pieces 
and  these  were  distributed  to  the  priests  and  people,  who  partook 
of  the  substance  after  having  prepared  themselves  by  fasting,  for 
the  sacred  rite.  1  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  sacred 
substance  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  the  primitive  notion  already 
mentioned,  which  led  the  hunters  to  spill  blood  upon  the  earth,  to 
obtain  its  increased  fruitfulness.  An  insight  having  been  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  origin  of  blood  sacrifices  in  ancient  America,  it  is 
possible  to  understand  the  meaning  of  certain  representations  show- 
ing the  i)erformauce  of  ritual  blood -offerings. 

On  the  well-known  bas-relief  preserved  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Mexico,  and  illustrated  in  the  Anales  (vol.  i,  p.  63),  the 
two  historical  rulers  of  ancient  Mexico,  who  figure  as  Quequet- 
zalcoas,  or  divine  twins,  in  exactly  the  same  costume,  are  sculp- 
tured with  blood  flowing  from  their  shins  and  in  the  act  of  piercing 
their  ears  with  a  sharp  bone  instrument.  Two  streams  of  blood 
descend  from  these  and  meet  before  falling  into  the  open  jaws 
figured  beneath  an  altar,  on  which  two  conventionalized  flowers 
appear.  The  two  rows  of  teeth  =  tlantli,  convey  the  sound  of 
the  affix  tlan  =.  land  of,  or  tlalli  =z  earth.  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  striking  instance  of  the  group  of  ideas  we  have  been 
studying  is  found  on  p.  62  of  the  Borgian  Codex.  On  a  back- 
ground formed  by  a  pool  of  water,  there  is  a  group  which  repre- 
sents the  *' earth-mother"  lying  on  a  band  of  lizard-skin,  with 
two  maize  plants  issuing  from  her  body  and  growing  into  a  large 
two-branched  tree,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  flint-knife  or  tec- 
patl.  A  bird  stands  on  its  summit  and  its  branches  terminate  in 
maize  plants.  Its  growth  is  being  furthered  by  the  two  streams 
of  blood  which  proceed  from  two  human  figures,  standing  at  each 
side  of  the  tree.  One  is  painted  black  and  evidently  represents 
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the  Lord  of  tLe  Below  ;  the  other  ie  painU'd  blue-green  ftnd  repre- 
sents the  Lord  of  the  Above,  The  Mood-sacriace  they  are  joiutly 
offering  is  that  mentioned  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the  IndiunH,"  as  per- 
formed in  order  to  obtain  generation.  Unquestionably  this  syiii- 
bolical  group  would  litive  been  equally  intelligible  to  Mayas  or 
Mexicans,  since  the  ideas  it  expressed  were  held  in  common  by 
both  people. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  is  oecessary  to  stale  that  after  the 
native  philosophers  hud,  for  an  indefinite  periixl  of  lime,  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  artificial  division  of  uU  things  into  four  quartei-s, 
correspond iug  to  the  cardinal  points  and  elements,  the  iilea  of  the 
Above  and  Below  gradually  grew  iu  importance,  whilst  prolonged 
thought  and  observation  disclosed  that  the  above  classification  de- 
manded revision.  On  cai'efully  investigating  the  attributes  of  the 
principal  ancient  Mexican  deities  or  personifications  of  the  ele- 
ments we  see  that  the  native  thinkers  had  found  themselves  obliged 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  different  forms  of  etich  element, 
having  renlieed,  for  instance,  that  water  not  only  fell  to  earth  from 
llie  heaven,  but  also  issued  from  tlie  depths  of  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  springs  or  fountains,  and  formed  rivei-s  and  lakes.  The 
final  conclusions  they  i-eached  in  this  instance  arc  best  e.\plnincd 
by  the  faet  that  the  name  of  the  god  Tlaloc  means  earth-wine  or 
rain  only,  and  that  his  sister  "  Chalchiuhtlycue  "  appears  aa  the 
personification  of  wells,  springs,  rivei-s  and  lakes.  It  is  evident 
thnt  the  c I assiti cation  of  ihe  ocean  or  sea  innst  have  given  rise  to 
mnoh  serious  thought.  We  know  how  the  problem  was  solved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Nahnatl  name  for  the  ocean  is  "  ilhiiica-all  "  ^ 
tieaven- water.  Acco I'd i ugly,  the  rain  and  the  ocean  pertained  to 
tfac  heaven,  the  Above  and  male  principle,  whilst  the  wells,  springs, 
rivers,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  earth,  the  Below,  the  female  principle. 

As  in  this  case,  so  it  was  with  the  other  elements,  each  of  which 
was  finally  personified  by  a  male  deity  and  his  female  counterpart, 
which,  in  some  cases,  tended  to  represent  its  distinctive  and  benefi- 
cent properties.  As  these  deities  are  separately  treated  in  my 
commentary  of  Ihe  "  Ljfe  of  the  Indiana"  and  lack  of  space  for- 
biils  my  discussing  them  here,  I  shall  but  mention  that  the  nlti- 
Biatc  native  systematization  of  the  elements,  each  of  which  was 
tiiought  of  as  an  attribute  only  uf  supreme  and  central  divinity, 
corresponds  ejaclly  to  that  helil  by  the  Zunis  of  to-day  and  set 
forth  in  the  following  account  given  by  Mr.  Franl<  M.  Cushinfr  and 
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quoted  in  Dr.  Brinton's  ^^  Native  Calendar  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico"  (p.  8).  In  quoting  it  I  draw  special  attention  to  the 
numerical  divisions  given,  as  this  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
understanding  of  the  statements  I  shall  make,  further  on,  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  native  Calendar-systems. 

^*'  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Zunis  the  complete  terrestrial  sphere 
is  symbolized  by  pointing  or  blowing  the  smoke  to  the  four  cardi- 
nal points,  to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  individual  himself  making 
tlie  seventh  number.  When  the  celestial  is  also  symbolized,  only 
the  six  directions  are  added  to  this  seven,  because  the  individoai 
remains  the  same,  so  that  the  number  typifying  the  universe, 
terrestrial  and  celestial,  becomes  13.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  their  ceremonies,  the   rite  requires  the  officiant  to  typify  the 
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supra-  and  iiitra-terrestriiU  spheres,  that  is,  the  upper  and  lower 
worlds  [tlie  Above  and  the  Below],  the  same  number  13  results, 
a8  it  is  held  that  in  each  the  sun  stands  for  the  individual,  begig 
in  turn  the  day  sun  and  night  sun,  the  light  and  dark  sun,  but 
ever  the  same  and  therefore  counts  but  once." 

After  havinji;  gained  this  knowledge  of  native  speculative  phil- 
osophy, let  us  penetrate  still  further  into  their  modes  of  thinking 
by  studying,  first  of  all,  a  series  of  symbols  of  the  earth- mother 
taken  from  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Mexican  MSS.,  the  Vienna 
Codex  (fig.  31).  In  these  the  idea  of  the  vase,  bowl  or  receptacle 
and  of  the  serpent  predominates.  It  is  instructive  of  native  thought 
to  find  the  vase  represented  as  containing  a  child  (no.  1),  an  agave 
plant  (no.  7),  a  fire,  denoting  warmth  (no.  3),  a  flower  (no.  12), 
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■net  a  bunch  of  h&ir,  the  numerical -s^iirbol  for  multiplicity  ^  the 
number  400  (no.  5).  In  oo.  2,  the  holiow. between  two  reonrved 
iwaks  conveys  Ihe  idea  of  a  central  vase  ;  u.Liuitl  with  cyea  rests 
npoii  the  [leaks  and  denotes  the  heaven.  No.  4- shows  a  double 
vase,  enclosed  in  a  similar  representation  of  the  noctuNial  heaven 
—  the  idea  to  be  conveyed  being  evidently  that  of  k  ivct^Jtucle 
hidden  in  darkness.  No.  9  displays  an  open  juw,  two  ola^'^  a 
human  heart  and  a  stream  of  blood  issuing  from  it.  Nos.  IC  jinil 
II  present  diiTerent  shnpee  of  the  serpent's  jaw,  the  symbol  of 
the  earth. 

The  double-headed  serpent  forming  a  vase  containing  a  flower 
(no.  12)  is  particularly  interesting  because  the  flower  ^=  xoch-itl 
in  NahuatI,  seems  to  suggest  an  intentional  likeness  to  the  Maya 
word  for  "  vase,  vessel  or  cnp  in  general,"  ho-ocli  (Arte  de  la 
lengua  Maya,  Fray  Pedro  Beltrnn  de  Santa  Rosa,  ed.  Espinosa, 
H^rida,  1859)  as  well  as  hoch  or  o-och  ^  "  footl  and  maintenance." 
The  symbolical  vase-like  opening  in  the  core  of  the  agnve  plant, 
(no.  8)  is  such  as  is  made  to  this  day,  in  oixler  to  collect  the  juice, 
which,  when  fermented,  constitutes  the  sacred  wine  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  octli,  now  better  kuown  as  pulque.'  As  will  be  shown 
the  Mexicans  considered  this  as  "  the  drink  of  life."  Its  use  was 
rigidly  regulated  and  supervised  by  the  "  octli-lorils  "  or  "  rain- 
priests  '■  who  distributed  it  at  certain  dances,  in  order  to  induce  a 
state  of  mild  intoxication  amongst  the  participants. 

Asinlhecaseof  tlieZuuis  and  Tarahumari  Indians  of  the  present 
day.  refen-ed  lo  by  W  J  McGee,  in  his  valuable  and  instructive 
article  on  "The  beginning  of  Marriage"  (the  American  Anthro- 
pologist, vol.  ra,  no.  11,  p.  371).  "certain  ceremouials  typifying 
the  fecundityof  the  earth  and  of  the  leading  people  thereof  "  were 
performed  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  These  public  ceremonials  bad 
I  ftUu  U:eo  "  apparently  developed  to  the  end  that  the  tribes  and 
I  peoples  might  be  encouraged  to  increase  and  multiply  nn<l  possess 
the  fecund  earth."  They  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  heaven  and  earth  were  also  supposed  to  unite,  i.  e  ,  at  the 
heginning  of  the  rainy  season.  During  this  the  ordinary  out-door 
occupations  of  the  agriculturist  and  hunterwere  forcibly  in  ternipted 
L  ukd  the  regular  and  periodical  transportations  of  produce  and  trib- 
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lite  to  the  capital  hecajnti:*  ^po6dible«  owing  to   torrential   rain, 
'•wullen  rivers  and  4Qp9Lai»&ble   roacU.     This   period  of  enforced 

j^belter  an«l  confineiimitt  indoors  seems  to  liave  become  the  defi- 

•   •   • 

nite  mating  seas^/m-of  the  aborisinea.  At  the  same  lime  the  aoion 
of  the  HexM  haif  obvioa^lT  assamed  a  sort  of  consecration  since 
it  waa'-inliaiatrlT  associated  with  the  cosmicaU  philosophical  and 
rel((^H^s*ideas  and  c^iincided  with  what  was  regarded  as  the  annaal 
.    viufm  of  the  elements  or  of  the  Above  and  Below,  the  heaven  and 

•.  '•/•  earth. 

'*.  '  At  that  {leriod  of  its  history,  when  the  Aztec  race  was  jointly 
governed  l»y  a  priest,  |>ersonifying  the  heaven  and  a  priestess, 
*'  his  wife  and  ^tister,*'  who  personified  the  earth,  some  form  of 
Haere<i  marriage  rite  must  have  been  annually  performed.  The 
coiisecRiteil  character  of  their  union  mnst  have  naturally  caused 
their  oflTspring  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  holy  and  almost  divine  ori- 
gin. It  is  easy  to  realize,  therefore,  how,  in  ancient  Mexico,  the 
artificial  idea  of  '*  superior  birth"  came  into  existence,  how  a  fam- 
ily or  caste  of  rulers  gradually  develoi)ed,  the  members  of  which 
were  entitleil  "  teotl"  =  divine,  whilst  the  men  were  regarded  as 
'•  the  sons  of  Heaven"  and  the  women  "  the  daughters  of  Earth." 
It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  periodical  union  of  the  sexes,  ac- 
companied as  it  was,  by  sacred  dances  and  the  distribution  of 
sacred  wine,  must  have  gradually  assumed  a  semi-religioas  char- 
acter, whilst  the  ritual  nuptials  of  the  -'  divine  "  rulers,  typifying, 
as  it  obviously  did.  the  grand  and  impressive  phenomenon  of  the 
rainy  season,  must  have  caused  this  marriage  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  liallowed  rite  and  surrounded  it  with  the  most  elevated 
and  intense  religions  sentiments  of  which  the  native  mind  was 
cupal)le. 

After  this  recognition  of  the  diverging  influences  which  guided 
the  development  of  primitive  marriage  institutions,  we  will  return 
to  the  rain-priests  or  "  octli-lords,"  of  whom  it  is  repeatedly  stated 
that  there  were  four  hundred,  a  number  corresponding  to  an  assign- 
ment of  100  or  5X20  to  each  of  the  four  provinces  or  divisions 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  emblem  was  the  sacred  vase  or  re- 
ceptacle and  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the  Indians  "  this  will  be  seen  figured 
on  their  mantas  and  siiiclds  (no.  6a).  A  small  gold  plate,  of 
the  same  shape,  is  represented  as  worn  by  these  "  lords,"  attached 
to  the  nose  (no.  dh)  ;  and,  in  the  same  MS.,  the  symbolical  orna- 
ment is  also  carried  by  the  '*  sister  of  Tlaloc.''     It  was  evidently 
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worn,  like  similar  oroBineiite  iu  uther  countries,  banging  from  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  and  seems  to  have  indicated  h  coiisecrntion  of 
tbe  breath  as  tlie  subBtance  of  life.  An  an  inferenc-e,  merely  based 
on  an  insight  gained  ioto  the  native  modes  of  lliouglit,  I  auggeet 
that  tbe  explanation  for  IIig  adoption  of  Ujis  ornament  may  liave 
been  the  I'eligions  idea  that  ihe  breuth  of  life,  dividing  itself  us  it 
issues  tliroiigh  the  noetiils  oud  uniting  wheu  iiibaled,  appeared  to 
the  native  thinkers  as  a  marvellous  illustration  of  unity  and  dual- 
ity, both  ideas  huving  constantly  been  present  in  their  minds. 

In  the  Vieima  Codex  there  is  a  remarkalile  picture  of  the  enrtti- 
va«c  resting  ou  a  slab  with  five  divisions.  A  profusion  of  puffH  or 
breaths  of  air  or  vapor  issue  from  it  and,  branching  olT  in  two  di- 
reclions,  form  what  is  like  the  conventional  tree  of  life,  also  met 
with  in  Maya  bas-reliefs  and  documents.  At  thi'  extrtmiities  of 
the  branches  which  tnni  tiownn-.Trds,  a  serjient's  eye  is  visible  unit 


■  forked-longUG  issues  above  the  middle  (fig.  32,  no.  1).  The  in- 
tention to  express  an  exnberant  vitality  and  growth  issuing  from 
the  smbolieal  vase  in  tlio  centre  of  the  earth,  stems  obvious. 
This  idea  is  still  more  clearly  conveyed,  however,  in  two  symholic 
pictures  on  pp.  21  and  2ft  of  the  Co<leK  Borgia,  which  are  repro- 
duce4l  as  nos.  I  and  i  in  Mg.  1  of  this  publication.  The  first  rep- 
iraenlM  the  vase  overflowing  with  water  and  contiiining  a  flint- knife, 
ihc  goncralur  of  the  vital  spark.  The  central  group  is  surrounded 
by  water  nud  by  sun-rays  and  obviously  symbolizes  the  union  of 
ftir,  light  and  water,  constituting  tlie  Above,  with  the  flint  the  em- 
blem of  the  earth-mother  and  of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  lord  of  the 
Under-worUI.  Fig.  1,  no.  4,  represents  the  vase  overflowing  with 
K  liquid,  which  is  designated  as  l>eing  the  sacred  octii  or  earlh-wine 
by  the  presence  of  the  rabbit,  which  expresses  the  sound  of  itn 
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name  =  tochtli.  This  rebus  is  surrounded  by  the  nocturnal  heaven 
strewn  with  stars  and  the  reference  to  the  union  of  rain  or  earth- 
wine  with  earth  and  darkness  is  evident.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  these  images  of  the  vase,  containing  the  rabbit  or 
flint-knife,  represented  the  moon.  As  the  latter  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  cult  of  night,  of  the  earth- mother  and  ideas  of 
growth,  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  an  extension  of  symbolism, 
this  was  the  case,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as  the  sun  was  the 
emblem  of  the  cult  of  the  Al>ove.  On  the  other  hand  the  native 
drawings  of  the  moon  in  Sahagun's  Academia  MS.  represent  it  as 
a  crescent  with  a  human  profile  on  the  inner  side,  and  in  a  speci- 
men preserved  at  the  Trocad^ro  Museum,  Paris,  it  is  similarly 
carved  in  rock  crystal. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  symbol  further,  I  woald 
point  out  the  general  reseml)lance  of  the  vase,  especially  as  a  con- 
ventionalized serpent's  jaw,  to  the   "horse-shoe"   shape  of  the 
problematical  stone  *'  yokes  "  which  have  been  so  thoroughly  stud- 
ied by  Dr.  Hermann  Strebel  of  Hamburg  (Studien  ueber  Stein- 
joche  aus  Mexico  und  Mittcl-Amerika.      Internationales  Archiv, 
bd.  Ill,  1890).     Mr.  Francis  Parry  has  advanced  a  view  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  these  curious  "sacred  stones."'     This  is  some- 
what corroborated,  as  will  be  shown,  by  my  recent  studies,  which 
seem  to  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  these  symbolical  objects  per- 
tained to  the  cult  of  tlie  earth-mother.     A  fact  of  unquestionable 
importance,  cited  by  Mr.  Parry,  is  the  certified  existence  and  use, 
amongst  southern  Californian   Indians  of   the  present  day,  of  a 
rudely  worked  stone  of  the  same  shape,  in  a  native  religious  rite. 
The  owner  of  one  of  tiiese  stones,  Mr.  Horatio  Rust,  a  pioneer 
resident  of  Pasadena,  southern  California,  exhibited  it  in  the  An- 
thropological  Section  of   the  WorkVs  Columbian  Exposition,  at 
Chicago,  1893,  and  informed  me  how  he  had  observed  that,  occa- 
sionally, a  native  assembly  took  place  at  a  certain  spot  on  a  moun- 
tain side,  during  which  invocations  and  offerings  were  made.     He 
ascertained  that  the  ceremony  on  one  occasion  was  the  equivalent 
of  the  puberty-dances  of  similar  California  tribes.     Having  visited 
and  examined  the  spot  after  one  of  these  celebrations,  in  which 
six  young  girls,  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  were  the  chief 
participants,  he    found    the    *'  sacred  stone,"  concealed  and  sur- 

*Thc  Haorcd  Hynibolnand  nunibCFH  of  Aboriginal  America  In  Ancient  and  Modem 
tlrnc.H.    cHulietin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  no.  2,  ISM.) 
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rouDded  hy  offerings  oT  corn,  meul  aod  pieces  of  mouey.  The 
■■verBion  published  l>y  Mr.  Parry  is  slightly  differeat  to  this  account, 
which  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Rust  liimaelf. 

In  order  fully  lo  appreciate  the  close  analogy  between  the  Cali- 
foroiai)  ceremonial  offering  of  maize  and  meal  to  the  emblematic 
■tone  and  the  ancient  Mexican  ritual  offerings  of  seeds  to  an  idol, 
liolding  a  bow]  or  vase,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  following  data. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  mention  here  that  amongut  the 
Hupa  Indians  of  California,  who  have  been  termed  "  the  Romans 
of  Northern  California  by  renson  of  their  valour  and  far  reaching 
dominions,"  we  find  that  "  flakes  or  knives  of  obsidian  or  jasper, 
sometimes  measuring  15  inches  or  more  in  length,  are  employed 
for  sacred  purposes  and  are  carried  aloft  in  the  hand  in  certain 
ceremonial  dances,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth.  Such  knives  are 
esteemed  so  sacred  that  the  Indians  would  on  no  account  part  with 
them,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Powers  found  that  tbey  could  not  be  pm- 
cbased  at  any  price.'" 

It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  here  that  the  flint-knife  was  a 
well-tcnowu  ancient  Mexican  emblem,  nor  to  point  onl  the  impov- 
tAuce  of  the  conclusion  tbat  two  well-defined  symbols  which  played 
AO  important  rOle  in  the  Mexican  and  Mayan  cult  of  the  Below  and 
of  the  Earth-mother,  are  actually  fouud  in  use  amongst  Califomian 
Indians  at  the  present  day. 

A  whole  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  native  symbolism,  how- 
erer,  by  the  information  obtained  from  the  Zuni  Indians  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Cashing.  The  following  passage,  from  their  Creation  myth, 
affords  the  most  positive  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  conclusion, 
lfa«l  the  bowl  or  vase  was  the  native  emblem  of  the  earth-mother. 
Tlic  Zuni  speaker  said:  "Is  not  the  bowl  the  emblem  of  the 
Ekftb,  our  Mother?  For  from  her  we  draw  both  food  and  drink, 
aa  the  babe  draws  nourishment  fi-om  the  breast  of  its  mother. 

n»nd,  as  is  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  so  is  the  horizon "^ 

ling  as  this  explanation  oF  the  native  symbolism  undoubt- 
edly ■■,  it  becomes  most  important  when  its  full  significance  is 
re«Jized  and  wc  recognize  that  originally  earthenware  bowls  them- 
selves were  looked  upon  as  sacred  emblems  formeil  indeed  out 
of  Uie  material  of  the  earth  itself.     This  fact  places  the  invention 

'libra  of  CnUrurulK.  SLeiilicn  Puwitk.    Coiitrlliutlonii  to  North  Ani^rlriiii  Rllinol 

Wuhiiifnnu.  isr.    vol.  in,  c  tu. 
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i\\u\  111  an  u  fact  11  re  of  earthen  vessels  in  an  entirely  new  light  and 
enables  us  to  conjecture  and  understand  why,  quite  apart  from  their 
utility,  so  much  care  and  decoration  were  lavished  upon  them  and 
why,  indeetl,  they  were  constantly  buried  with  the  dead.  They 
obviouslv  serveil  as  sacred  emblems  of  the  earth-mother,  to  whose 
care  tht'  dead  l»oiiy  was  confided,  and  originally  the  intention  prob- 
ably was  to  pi-opitiate  her  by  the  beauty  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
whiclu  to  be  syinlK>lical  of  her  bounty,  necessarily  contained  food 
and  drink. 

Without  pausiiiiT  to  discuss  how  easily  this  custom  would  have 
gradually  ^iveii  birth  to  the  l>elief  that  the  food  and  drink  thus 
otTerc<l  were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  dead  botly  itself,  or  its  soul, 
I  would  point  out  that,  in  the  absence  of  clay  vessels,  a  stone, 
rough  or  worked,  would  have  also  served  as  an  appropriate  em- 
blem of  the  eartli-molher,  being  as  it  were,  of  her  own  substance. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  ancient  Mexico  this   custom    prevailed. 
Tiieiv  wi*  also  tind  tli:it  the  bowl-  or  vase-shaped  grave  was  em- 
ployed, with  a  doeply  religious  and  symbolical  meaning.     This  is 
clearly  rovfuliMl  by  a  native  drawing  in  the  '*  Lyfe  of  the  Indians," 
representing  a  native  burial.    The  decease<l,  represented  by  his  skull 
only,  has  been  placed  in  a  deep  hole,  figured  as  a  lai'ge  inverted 
horse-shoe,  painted  brown  anil  covered  with  small  **  horse-shoe " 
marks.    The  same  religious  symlmlism  which  le<l  to  the  adoption  of 
a  detinile  form  of  sepulchre,  typifying  the  element  earth,  would  evi- 
denlly  account  for  the  adoption  for  burial  purposes,  of  large  clay 
vessels  into  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  placed.     In  some 
localities    thest*  clav  burial    urns  were,  as  we  know,  made  large 
enough  to  contain  the  dead  body  itself.     The  difliculty  of  manu- 
facturing these  wt)uld  naturally  have  led  to  the  general  adoption  of 
cremation,  sim[>ly  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  remains  so  that  they 
could  rej)ose  in  the  sacred  image  of  the  earth.    Cremation  would, 
moreover,   be  a   rite   full  of    meaning  since,  to  the   native  mind, 
ciirthwas  inseparable  from  its  twin  element  lire,  and  both  together 
constituted  the  •*  Below." 

It  is  significant  to  find,  however,  that  the  ashes  of  Montezuma's 
predecessors  had  not  been  finally  consigned  to  the  earth.  In  strict 
accordance  with  their  association  with  the  Heaven  and  Alwve, 
their  remains  were  never  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
but  were  usually  preserved  inside  of  a  hollow  wooden  eftigy  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  dressed  in  his  insignia  and  placed  in  a  high 
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lower,  l>uilt  for  the  exprenB  purpose.  Cort^B  stateB  that  there  were 
•  forty  very  liigh  towera  "  in  tlie  enclosure  of  tlie  Great  Temple  of 
Hexk-o  anti  that "  all  of  thoee  were  aepulchi-es  of  tiie  lords"  (Historin 
de  Niieva-Eaparia,  ed.  Lorenznnn,  pp.  105  and  IOC).  Whilst  it  ie 
cvideut  that  the  remains  of  all  lords  and  priests  of  heaven  ahould 
thiia  be  assigiieil  a  place  of  rest  high  above  the  earlh,  it  is  equally 
intelligihie  that  the  bodies  of  the  lords  iind  priests  of  the  Below 
and  alt  women  should  be  consigned  lo  the  interior  of  the  earth  and 
by  preferenue  in  caves.  Tlie  Codex  Fejfir\'«ry  contains  an  inter- 
«st<iig  picture  of  the  tied-up  body  of  a  woman,  recognizable  as 
lucli  from  the  head-dress  and  her  instrument  of  labor,  the  metlatl, 
on  which  the  maize  is  ground.  The  mummy  reuts  inside  of  a  Hat 
effigy  of  a  Ber|>ent'8  head,  whicii  seems  to  lie  carveil  in  wood  or 
stone  and  closely  resembles  lig.  31,  no.  11.  It  is  worth  consider- 
ing whether  tlie  carved  stone-yokes  may  not  ha\e  aei-ved  in  con- 
nection with  the  funeral  rites  of  tlie  consorts  of  rulers  or  high 
priestCBseB  or  priests  of  the  Below. 

If  investigations  of  the  vase  or  earth  eymbols  are  extended  to 
&uutries  lying  south  of  Mexico,  traces  of  the  csistenci'  of  an 
annli^ous  cull  are  observable.  There  uiidoubteiily  esistB  a  Btrik- 
iiig  I'eseinblance  l)etweeii  the  form  of  the  characteristic  iind  pecu- 
liar stone  *'  seatH  "  wfaidi  have  been  found  in  such  numbers  in 
tk^uador,  to  the  vnse,  Dg.  31,  no.  3,  for  instance.  The  employ- 
ment of  tliese  symbolical  stones  as  a  couBecrated  central  altar  or, 
possibly,  as  the  ihroue  of  the  living  represeutative  of  the  enrCli- 
motlier.  would  have  harmonized  with  the  native  ideas  which  have 
lieeii  traced  on  the  pivceding  \}a.gen. 

It  was  also  extremely  interesting  tome  tu  find  the  identical  syniliol 
in  Ui«  Maya  day-sign  Cabau.  which  has  lieen  identified  by  Dr. 
Schellbas  and  Geheimmth  Forslemaun  ns  a  symbol  of  the  earth 
and  is  flgured  on  p.  99  of  Dr.  Brinton's  Primer  of  Mayan  Hiero- 
glyphics. In  the  sign  Cabnn,  the  horse-shoe  mark  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  dots  which  seem  to  indicate  liquid  trickling  from  the 
rvceptitvie  and  {lerineating  the  soil,  nn  idea  which  is  strictly  analo- 
gous  to  the  much  more  elaborate  Mexican  imagi^s  of  the  vase  full 
of  rain  or  ■' earth- wine,"  Hg.  1.  nos.  1  and  4,  which,  in  cursive 
Torm.  waspm|i]oyed  as  the  emblem  of  the  pulque,  or  octll  lords, 
I  tbe  priests  of  the  earth.  It  is  strikingly  signiticant  to  Iind  that  in 
l^tlie  Haya  Codices  the  drops  issuing  from  the  horse-shoe  are  some- 
figured  as  tricklijig  into  llie  months  of  "divinities"  whose 
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rnccH  aluo  exhibit  iinnges  of  the  sacred  vase,  analogous  to  that  nt 
the  Mesiean"octli-lonlB." 

These  Maya  divinities  have  been  designated  by  Dr.  ScbeUbu 
as  go<l  L,  whose  face  is  painted  black  and  under  whose  eye  a  vuc 
is  painted,  a  i>eciiliarity  termed  by  Maya  authorities  "  an  onii- 
mentcil  eye  "  and  which  may  be  seen  in  fig,  33,  iv ;  (2)  as  god  U, 
"a  second  black  god,"  whose  eye  is  likewise  enclosed  in  a  vase  and 
whose  hieroglyph  is  a  vase  on  a  black  ground ;  aod  (3)  as  god  C, 
of  whom  I  sliall  subsequently  apeak  in  detail.  (See  Brinton'i 
Primer,  pp.  122  and  124.)  In  the  case  of  god  L,  the  two  honc- 
shoe  iiiarku  fi-om  which  drops  are  falling  into  the  mouth  of  tin 
god,  are  surmounted  by  the  glyph  imix,  to  which  I  shall  revert. 

The  horse-Hlioc  miLrk  with  drops  likewise  occurs  in  the  desifo 


r>:sembling  the  iikliul  glyph,  which  lias  been  interpreted  as  con- 
ncctpd  with  iikab;=  nijiht.  It  also  occura,  in  Maya  Codiceti,  on 
bands  exhibiting  cross  symbol u,  sometimes  in  an  inverted  poaitioD 
iiud  hanging  from  above  and  sometimes  stamling  ou  two  of  the 
three  mounds  which  are  a  feature  of  these  interesting  glyphs. 
Poali)oning  a  detailed  discussiou  of  these,  I  will  but  eDiphasiu 
here  tiial,  iu  the  Maya  Codices  the  vase,  cursively  drawn  as  i 
"  horse-shop  "  murk,  is  proved  to  he  intiniiilety  connected  with  the 
ideas  of  liquid  falling  from  uhove,  and  constituting  the  drink  ot 
divinitieH  and  symbols  associated  with  the  saci'ed  vase,  night  ami 
darkness,  all  attributes  of  the  IJclow.  We  eh.ill  next  demoustrate 
that  it  was  alternately  placeil,  ou  the  May.i  Caban  glyph,  with 
a  curious  sign  consisting  of  n  pen'Sha|>ed  bl.ick  dot,  to  which  a 
curved  and  wavy  line  is  attached.      This  is  always  figured  as  issu- 
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iDg  from  above  the  dot,  then  extending  downwards  and  half  around 
it  and  terminating  in  a  descending,  undulating  line. 

I  submit  the  following  to  the  consideration  of  Maya  specialists  : 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  sign  presents  an  extremely  realistic  draw- 
ing of  the  seeil  of  a  monocotyledonous  plant,  such  as  the  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  in  its  first  stage  of  germination,  when  the  radicle, 
having  issued  from  the  apex,  turns  downwards  in  etiaractcristie 
fashion  and  penetrates  into  the  earth.     Besides  the  realism  of  tlio 
native  drawing  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  image  of  a  sprouting 
maize-seed  is  the  most  expressive  and  appropriate  accompaniment 
to  the  symbol  of  fertilizing  rain,  on  an  earth-symbol,  and  I  am 
nnable  to  understand   how  Drs.  C-yrus  Thomas,  Seler,  SehellhaH 
and  Brinton  could  have  overlooked  the  realism  in  this  imago  of  a 
sprouting  seed,  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  portrnyal  of  **  fer- 
mented   liquor   trickling   downward,"   a   *'  nose-ornament,'*   or  a 
"twisted  lock  of  hair,"  ''a  cork-screw  curl."     The  latter  inler- 
pretation  was  made  by  Dr.  Schellhas  because  he  found  tlie  sign  in 
connection  with  female  ligures  in  the  Codices,  which  undoubtedly 
is  a  fact  of  extreme  interest,  as  it  furnisiies  a  valuable  proof  that 
the  Mayas  associated  the  earth  with  the  female  principle. 

Dr.  Schellhas,  however,  records  his  observation  that  the  sign 
caban  occurs  as  a  symbol  of  fruit- bearing  earth,  in  the  ('(xlex 
Troano,  as  it  is  figured  with  leaves  of  maize  (p.  33)  or  with  climb- 
ing plants  issuing  from  it  and  winding  themselves  around  a  pole 
(j).  32).  Geheimratii  PVirstemann  connects  the  ihiv-name  cal>an 
with  ''cab"  to  which  Perez,  in  his  dictionary,  attaches  tin*  nn^aning 
of  "earth,  world  and  soil"  (Die  Tages  gotter  cUm*  Mayas.  (llol»ns, 
^ol.  Lxxiii,  no.  9)  and  adds  that  the  hieroglyph  dccichMlly  desig- 
nates the  earth.  At  the  same  time  he  interprets  what  1  regard  as 
the  maize-grain  and  its  radicle,  as  possibly  representing  a  bird  in 
it's  tlight  upwards,  and  he  merely  deseribes  the  accompanying  in- 
verted horse-shoi^  with  dots,  without  attaching  any  positive  mean- 

• 

mg  to  it.  It  must  be  added  that  Dr.  Fiirstemann  himself  states 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation  of  these  two 
s^ymliols,  the  first  of  which,  the  seed  an<l  radicle,  likewise  oecurs 
in  the  day-sign  cib,  to  which  1  shall  recur. 

If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  signilicaticm  of  the  day-sign  cab, 
I  think  it  will  be  dispelled  when  it  is  shown  that  the  name  cab,  or 
<?aban  is  obviously  related  to  the  adjective,  adverb  and  prepositi(»n 
cabal  or  cablil,  which  signifies  low,  below,  on  the  earth,  in,  beneath 
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and  under.  The  frequent  association  of  the  cab  glyph  with  the 
image  of  a  bee,  as  in  the  Codex  Troano,  is  partially  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Maya  word  for  honey  is  cab,  for  honey-bee  is 
yikil-cab.  It  affords  at  all  events,  an  instance,  in  Maya  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  of  a  method  of  duplicating  the  sound  of  a  word 
analogous  to  that  which  I  detected  in  Mexican  pictography,  and 
named  complementary  signs  in  my  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  as  an  appendix  to  my  essay  on  Ancient  Mexican 
Shields  (Internationales  Archiv  fiir  Kthnographie,  Leyden,  1892). 
On  the  other  hand  the  day  name  and  sign  cib,  on  which  the  spront- 
ing  grain  is  also  figured,  seems  to  be  related  to  the  verb  cibah  =  to 
will,  to  occur,  to  happen,  to  take  place.  The  allusion  contained 
in  both  glyphs  is  obviously  the  same  and  signifies,  in  the  first 
place,  the  hidden  process  of  germination  which  takes  place  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  female 
principle  in  Nature. 

The  seed  and  radicle,  horse-shoe  and  rain-drops,  are  also  distin- 
guishable on  a  vessel  on  page  35  of  the  Dresden  Codex  and  on  a 
small  three-legged  vase, which  is  figured  by  Doctor  Brinton  (Primer, 
118)  as  the  day  sign  cli'en.  This  vase  is  surmounted  by  two  in- 
curving projections  and  ofTei*s  a  close  analogy  to  a  sacred  vase  with 
superstnicture  (fig.  83,  ii)  from  which  projects  a  peculiar  open 
and  double  receptacle,  into  which  a  priest  is  sowing  small  seeds. 
The  interior  of  this  ])owl  is  represented  as  hollow,  and  containing 
what  I  shall  show  further  on  to  be  a  native  symbol  for  Earth : 
three  little  mounds.  On  another  bowl,  in  front  of  this  one,  a  bird 
is  sitting  and  presumably  hatching.  In  another  portion  of  the 
same  MS.  a  similar  bowl  is  figured  containing  three  seed  fruits  and 
capsules,  resembling  pomegranates  or  poppy-heads  (fig.  33,  iii). 

The  tree  next  to  which  the  first  two  symbolical  bowls  are  placed 
deserves  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  the  trunk  is  crowned  by 
four  stems  bearing  single  leaves  and  is  encircled  by  a  serpent,  cafi, 
the  homonym  for  the  numeral  four  =  kan.  A  fringed  mantle  and 
a  scroll  hang  from  the  coils  of  the  serpent's  body,  two  footsteps 
are  painted  on  the  scroll  and,  pointing  downwards,  express  ''de- 
scent," as  do  also  the  falling  drops  of  liquid  on  the  stems  of  the 
tree  which  grows  from  a  peculiar  glyph  with  subdivisions,  which 
has  points  of  resemblance  with  the  glyph  under  the  footless  divin- 
ity (fig.  33,  i).  An  obsidian  mirror,  with  cross  bars,  is  painted 
in  front  of  the  latter,  which  displays  the  same  descending  foot- 
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Btepa  OD  its  m&Dlle.  Tlie  bead  and  eyes  of  a  snail,  the  symbol  of 
parturition,  are  above  its  face  and  a  wreatli  of  flowers  crowns  its 
head.  Tedious  as  such  a  minute  aualysis  may  seem,  it  is  uevev- 
tlielcss  necessary,  in  order  to  gain  a  perceiUion  of  tlie  extent  to 
which  symbolism  was  practised  in  the  picture  writings  found  in  tlie 
Maya  MSS.,  accompanied  by  the  cursive  caleuliform  glyphs.  It 
seems  that,  in  no.  ii,  we  have  a  presentation  of  the  Maya  "  tree 
of  life,"  and  tbat  scrolls,  on  wliich  descending  footsteps  are  de- 
picted, are  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  life  Is  descending 
from  Above  into  the  egg  and  seeds  by  virtue  or  decree  of  the  celes- 
tial power.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  phenomenon  of  a 
living  bird  issuing  from  the  hard  and  inanimate  egg-shell  had  made 
as  deep  an  impression  upon  the  ancient  philosophers  in  Mexico  as 
elsewhere,  and  that  tlie  power  '*  1o  form  the  cliicken  in  the  shell  " 
was  deemed  one  of  the  most  marvellous  attributes  of  '*  the  divine 
Moulder  or  Former,"  as  is  further  set  forth  in  the  "  I,yfe  of  the 
Indians." 

The  foregoing  illustrations  establish,  at  all  eventa,  that  the 
Mayas,  like  the  Mexicans,  associated  the  sacred  vase  with  seeds 
and  germination.  The  vase,  ilhistrated  by  Doctor  Brinton,  exhibits 
the  seed  and  radicle;  and  this  is  also  found  on  the  symbol  for 
earth,  which,  in  the  Cortesian  Codex,  is  associated  with  the  image 
of  n  serpent,  possibly  the  equivalent  of  tbc  Mexican  Cihuacoatl, 
or  female  serpent. 

If.  after  mnatcring  this  close  array  of  analogies,  we  next  ex- 
amine the  glyph  cib,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  tlic  seed  and  radicle  in 
Uie  centre  of  a  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  decorated  with  what 
Doctor  Brinton  has  termed  the  "  jjottery  decoration (?)."  Thiscon- 
■iats  of  short  lines,  such  as  are  employed  in  Mexican  pictography, 
in  the  well-known  sign  for  tlalli,  or  land,  which  is  usually  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  hy  a  fringe,  presumably  symbolizing  plants 
and  grass,  a  "fringe"  of  vegetation  and  verdure.  In  the  glyph  cib, 
already  referred  to,  I  am  inclined  to  sec  but  a  cursive  rendering  of 
Uie  same  idea,  with  the  seed  and  radicle  in  the  centre  and  the 
fringetl  bonier  barely  indicated  by  a  few  short  lines.  The  same 
border  is  found  repeated  on  three  sides  of  the  head  of  a  frequently 
recurring  personage  whom  Doctor  Sehellhas  designates  as  "God 
C,  of  the  Ornamented  face."  In  his  extremely  valuable  work.  Die 
Gottergestalten  der  Muyabandschriften.  Ihis  carefnl  investigaUir 
records  the  various  eombinatioiiH  in  which  this  God  C  occni-s  in  the 
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(VxlicoH  :in(l  iinpartinll^'  weighs  the  possibilities  of  its  meaning, 
(■ehoiinnilh  Ktirstoinann  hiis  made  the  ini|K>rtaiit  observation  that 
the  fitrniv  of  Ood  C  occurs  in  combination  with  the  day-sign, 
chiien,  of  the  Afaya  calendar,  which  coincides  with  the  Mexican 
(hiy-sit;:n  azoinalli  =  monkey. 

1  am  unable  to  a<;ree  with  my  venerable  friend  in  identifying 
(iod  C,  with  Polaris.  As  Doctor  Schellhas  rightly  obser\'e8,  tbe 
fact  that  (i(m1  ('  is  found  in  combination  with  the  signs  of  all  tbe 
four  (luartcrs  disproves  an  identification  with  Polaris.  What  is 
mort',  (UhX  V  is  fre(puMitly  represented  as  receiving  in  his  mouth 
tlrops  of  li(|uid  falling  from  a  cursive  vase  placed  above  his  head 
—  a  detail  which  clearlv  connects  liim  with  earth  and  the  '-earth- 
wine."  In  the  Afexican  MSS.  we  find  the  monkey  intimately 
connecled  with  the  oclli  or  earth-wine  gods  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
*'  Lyfe  of  the  Indians."  I  tlierefore  reserve  a  more  detaile<1  discos- 
siou  of  this  subject  for  my  notes  on  this  MS.  and  return  to  the 
glyphs  caban  and  kan  or  can. 

,Iusl  as  it  has  bt-en  shown  that  thi*  first  may  signif}'  cabal  =  the 
Bt'low,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  second  is  connected  with  the  prep- 
osili(Mi  and  adverb  canal,  signifying  '*  above,  on  top  of,  on  high." 
Dr.  Hrinton  st>es  in  the  kan  symbol  a  presentiition  of  a  [wlished 
stone,  or  shell  ])en(Iant,  or  l)ead,  and  cites  the  Maya  dictionary  of 
Motul  which  gives  kan  as  the  name  for  ''  beads  or  stones  which 
served  the  hulians  as  money  and  neek  ornaments."  In  connection 
with  this  important  statement  I  revert  to  the  carved  shell-gorgets 
which  havt»  been  found  in  the  moinids  and  ancient  graves  in  the 
Mississipj)!  valley  and  exhibit  Maya  ihthience.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  exhibit  a  carved  ser|)ent  (which  in  Maya  is  kan)  in 
their  centres  and  this  fact  alTords  a  clue  to  the  possible  origin  of 
the  Maya  name  for  a  neck  ornament  given  in  the  Motid  dictionary. 
It  is  undeniable  that  all  evi(h'nce  unites  in  proving  that  the  ancient 
peoples  of  tin'  Mississippi  valley  were  in  tratlic,  if  not  more  inti- 
mately connecteil,  with  a  Maya-speaking  people  and  came  under 
the  intiuence  of  the  ideas  and  symbolism  current  in  Yucatan. 

Returning  to  the  employment  of  thi' glyph  kan  in  Maya  Codices, 
for  more  reasons  than  I  am  able  to  enumerate  here,  I  conclude  it 
served  as  an  in<iicative  of  the  Above  or  Heaven.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Maya  word  for  cord  is  kaan,  whilst  the  name  for  sky  is  caan. 
I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  a  carved  pendant  with  a  serpent 
etiigy  =  a  kan,  worn  on  a  cord  =i  kaan,  must  have  been  associateil 
r>4« 
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by  the  Mayas  with  the  Heaven  or  sky  =  eaan,  and  that  this  linguis- 
tic iH^inciilenee  must  have  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  symbolism  attached  to  the  glyph  can  or  kan. 

An  intercstin<^  fact,  which  I  shall  demonstrate  by  a  large  series 
of  illustration  from  native  Coiiices  in  a  chapter  of  my  forthcoming 
work  on  the  ancient  Calendar  System,  will  show  that  in  their 
hieratic  writings,  the  ancient  Mexican  scribes  represented  the  noc- 
turnal heaven  or  sky  as  a  circle  composed  of  a  cord,  to  which  stars 
were  attached,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  circle  exhibited  one  or  four 
sUirs.  In  my  opinion  the  origin  and  explanation  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  cord  with  stars  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  above  men- 
tioned fact  that  in  the  Maya  tongue  the  word  for  cord,  k:uin,  closely 
resembles  the  sound  of  the  word  caan  ==  sky.  The  presence  of 
the  conl  in  the  Mexican  8yml)ols  is,  therefore,  another  indication 
of  their  Maya  origin.  A  proof  that  the  Mayas  also  employed  the 
cord  as  a  symbol  of  the  sky,  or  heaven,  is  furnished  by  the  much- 
discussed  lentil-shaped  stone  altar  found  at  Copan,  a  small  out- 
line of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  21,  no.  I.  In  order  fully  to 
understand  the  meaning  expressed  by  this  stone,  it  is  necessary  to 
liear  in  mind  how  indissolublv  the  idea  of  something;  circular  was 
associated  by  the  Mayas  and  Mexicans  with  their  conception  of 
the  vault  of  heaven  resting  on  the  horizon,  and  of  the  Above, 
consisting  of  the  two  fluid  elemeuts,  air  and  water. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  again  here  to  more  than  one 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  temples  of  the  air  (of  the 
Al)ove)  were  circular,  and  the  reason  given  l)y  the  natives  for  this 
was  that  *'  just  as  the  air  circulates  around  the  vault  of  the  heaven, 
so  its  temple  had  to  be  of  a  round  shape."*  As  a  contrast  to  this 
conception,  the  influence  of  which  is  also  obvious  in  the  form  of 
the  round  temples  and  towers  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Central 
America,  1  would  cite  the  allusions  to  the  solid  earth  contained  in 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Mavas,  the  Popol  Vuh,  as  being  *'  the 
quadrated  earth,  four-cornered,  four-side<l,  four-bordered."  These 
data  establish  the  important  fact,  to  which  I  shall  recur,  that  the 
native  philosophers  associated  the  Above,  composed  of  air  and 
water,  with  the  roimded,  and  the  Below,  composed  of  lire  and 
water,  with  the  angular  form. 

The  Copan  stone  altar  exhibits  the  circular  form  and  is  sur- 

>  Kepublican  de   IiKllan,  Fruy  Jcronlmo  ICoinan  dc  Zaiiiorra  l.'M?.»-157S,  cd.    Suaru/.. 
M»<lrid,  \S9S. 
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rounded  by  a  sculptured  cord  which  conveys  the  sound  of  its  name 
kaan  or  caan  =  heaven.     On  it  a  cup-shaped  depression  =  ho-och, 
marks  the  sacred  centre  of  the  heaven,  the  counterpart  to  the  ter- 
restrial bowl  whence  all  life-giving  force  proceeded.     Two  curved 
lines  diverge  from  this  and  divide  the  vaulted  circle  into  two  parts. 
The  curve  in  the  lines  may  be  interpreted  as  conveying  motion  or 
rotation  wliilst  the  division  of  the  sky  may  have  been  intended  to 
signify  the  eastern  or  male  and  the  western  or  female  portion  of 
the  heaven,  the  whole  being  an  abstract  image  of  central  rulership 
and  of  a  dual  principle  incorporating  the  four  elements.     It  is 
obvious  that  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  might  also  in- 
clude the  duality  of  the  Heaven  or  Above,  composed  of  the  union 
of  the  elemenU  air  and  water.     By  painting  the  stone  in  two  or 
four  colors  either  of  these  meanings  could  have  been  expressed. 
In  either  case  it  will  be  recognized,  however,  that  much  as  Dr. 
Ernest  Hamy's  deductions  concerning  this  altar  have  been  criti- 
cised, the  learned  director  of  the  Trocad^ro  Museum,  Paris,  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  recognizing  that  the  stone  is  a  cosmical  sym- 
bol, intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  division  and  analo- 
gous to  the  Chinese  tae-keih  which  it  resembles,  with  the  difiference 
that  the  Copan  sign  is  more  complex  exhibiting,  as  it   does,  a 
central  bowl-shaped  depression.     A  glimpse  at  the  other  symbols 
in  fig.  21  will  show  that  the  identical  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Mex- 
ican signs  exhibiting  a  central  circle,  usually  accompanied  by  a 
four- fold  division. 

An  analogous  attempt  to  express  the  same  native  idea  is  recog- 
nizable in  the  peculiar  mushroom-shaped  stone  Ggures,  represented 
by  a  numl)er  of  examples  at  the  Central  American  exposition  re- 
cently held  at  Guatemala,*  and  recently  described  by  the  distin- 
guished geologist  and  ethnologist,  Dr.  Carl  Sapper.  The  specimens 
had  been  collected  in  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala  and  "  resemble 
great  stone  mushrooms  "  inasmuch  as  each  consists  of  three  well- 
defined  parts,  a  square  pedestal  from  the  midst  of  which  rises  an 
almost  cylindrical  "stem'*  supporting  a  large  circular  solid  top, 
flat  underneath  and  rounded  above.  The  cylindrical  support  is 
carved  in  the  rough  semblance  of  a  human  form,  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  rays  issuing  from  its  head. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  native  cosmog- 

>  PllK-foertnige  Goetzcnbllder  aas  GaatemAla  und  San  Salvador.  Carl    Sapper, 
Globas.  band  LXXIII,  nr.  90. 
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ouy  eniibles  us  to  recognize  thut  the  square  stono  baxc  typifies  the 
solid  part  of  tlie  universe,  tbc  Below,  wliilst  the  vniilted  circle 
above  typifies  Ibe  heaveu,  ibe  Above.  Tlie  figure  sUtndliig  lietween 
botli  is  evidently  an  image  of  a  central  Lord  and  ruler,  and  the 
entire  image  is  in  acconl  with  the  native  mode  of  tliouglit  us  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Frank  Ei.  Cushiug's  report  already  cited  and  in  the 
Byiubols  which  have  licen  figured. 

After  reading  Mr.  Uiishiug's  account  of  the  native  American 
pliiloBopby,  preserved  to  the  present  day  by  the  Znfiis,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  realize  bow  clearly  the  musb  room -images  materialize 
the  identical  ideiis  which  const  t  te  dec<^l,  tlie  keynote  of  native 
thought  and  can  be  traced  each  ce  tre  of  ancient  American  civ- 
ilization. I  am  inclined  to  th  k  that  these  stone  images  were, 
origiaally,  painted  with  the  colo  s  ass  gned  to  the  four  quarters, 
which  would  render  the  symbol  s  o  nore  apparent.  The  existence 
of  these  images  in  a  restricted  area  of  territory,  seems,  moreover, 
to  indicate  that  they  had  been  invented  there,  possibly  under  the 
influence  of  a  religions  and  politicnl  creed  with  particular  reference 
to  the  union,  in  a  single  indiviclnal,  of  the  power  and  attributes  of 
the  Above  and  Below — an  idea  which  strongly  contrasts  with 
Uexico  and  Yucatan,  where  the  idea  of  duality  prevailed  lo  such 
■n  extent  that,  by  creating  two  distinct  I'd ig ions  anil  govcrnmeDts, 
it  ultimately  led  to  the  disintegration  of  the  greatest  of  native  em- 
pires and  ila  fall,  from  which  it  was  only  rallying  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Guatemala  images  are 
tin-  expression  of  the  i-eversion  to  a  more  ancient  form  of  pliilos- 
<^ihy  or  government  whcu  it  had  been  realized  that  dual  govern- 
ment led  to  dissensions  and  disintegration.  At  all  events  the  rude 
mushroom  figures  testify  that  the  conception  of  a  single  celestial 
or  terrestrial  ruler  of  Ibe  Above  aJid  the  Below  filled  the  minds  of 
tfaeir  makers  at  a  time,  the  exact  date  of  which  it  would  be  of  ut- 
most importance  to  determine,  if  this  were  only  ])OHsible.  It  is 
•Iso  interesting  to  note  the  curious  analogy  presented  by  these  Gg- 
nres  lo  the  well-known  statement  by  Confucius  that,  "  the  sage  is 
nnitetl  to  HcBven  and  Earth  so  as  to  form  a  triad,  consisting  of 
Heaven,  Earth  and  Man." 

The  association  of  the  round  form  and  of  the  peak  with  the 
Above  and  of  the  Hi)uare  and  liowl  with  the  Below  can  Ihj  also  de- 
tected in  the  form  of  native  American  architecture,  as  exemplified, 
for  instance,  by  the  contrasting  shapes  of  two  temples  figured  on 
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page  Tf),  of  the  Borgian  (*odex  (fig.  34)  which  were  obviously  dedi- 
oatiHl  to  the  two  prevailing  cultti.  Ouc  of  these  is  suriiiouuted  by 
a  tau-shaped  tha tolled  roof  with  a  flat  top  and  tnrned-down  ends. 
Tiie  dedication  of  this  temple  to  Night  or  star-cult  is  conveyed  in 
tliis  ease,  by  the  sign  fur  star  on  a  black  ground  inserted  in  the 
roof.* 

The  opposite  teniple  exhibits  a  roof  which  rests  on  a  black  archi- 
trave and  offers  a  general  resemblance  to  an  inverted  tau.     It  rises 


FIO.  34. 

in  a  tapering  form  and  ends  in  a  cone-shapetl  ornament.  The  ex- 
istence and  signilicance  of  these  two  forms  of  temple-roofs  might 
escape  notice  did  the  same  not  recur  in  two  high  caps  or  mitres 
ligurcd  in  the  Vienna  C-oilex  and  obviously  intended  for  the  resiwc- 
tive  use  of  the  Lords  of  the  AlK)ve  and  of  the  Below  at  a  religious 
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ceremonial  (fig.  3.')).  The  first  of  these  ends  in  a  high  peak, 
tlic  extremity  of  which  is  represented  as  capped  with  snow,  in  the 
same  conventional  manner  employed  in  figuring  snow-mountains. 
An  extremely  .significant  feature  of  this  cap  is  its  exhibition  of  a 
curved  and  rounded  pattern  only  on  its  bonier.     The  second  mitre 


*  For  other  exainplcH  »ce  Borglnn  C<m1cx,  pp.  2,  6,  64,  86,  74. 
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ends  in  u  Imruontal  liiii;;  it  exhibits  an  aiigiilur  patli^ru  And  twu 
flH|>s  litiii<r  dutvii  fruMi  it,  wliicb,  lis  they  natnrally  cimceiili'd  the 
enre  of  thi;  wenrcr,  et-em  lo  have  U'cn  symbolical  of  sonmthiiig 
hidden,  and,  yterhaps,  of  eileucc  and  seeriH^y.  A  third  mitre  is 
figured  on  the  BHme  paye,  which  seems  tii  unite  the  charocteri sties 
of  both  forms  and  is  surmounted  by  a  young  umixe-shool,  pro- 
oeetliug  from  a  vase. 

The  association  of  the  Aljove  with  a  peak  or  point  is  further 
illuBliHteil  by  a  well-known  peaked  diadem  always  painted  bine 
wirK'h  was  the  symbol  of  the  visible  rider  (Hg.  36,  iiu.  5).  A 
pe:ik  also  oeeurs  on  military  shields  accompanied  by  fnui  bars 
(lig.  36,  DO.  3)  and  presents  an  aualogy  to  no.  4  from  the  '*  Lyfe 
of  the  Indians."  The  latter  is  given  as  the  symliol  of  a  sacred 
fi-stival  nhich  I  have  demonstrated  in  a  previous  publication  to 


bftve  coincided  with  the  vcrualc-quinus.'  For  further  reasons  which 
^  sbnil  present  in  my  calendar  monograph,  I  infer  tliat  we  have  in 
Ibis  drawing  a  most  valuable  image  of  the  guomou  and  dial  eui- 
ployed  by  the  Snn  priests  for  the  observation  of  the  equinoxes 
■lid  solstices.  The  human  victim  who  was  attached  to  the  centre 
of  the  circular  stone  during  the  same  festival  is  usuidly  ropre- 
■rtU«il  witi)  the  s.sme  cone  or  poiut  aud  eight  appendages  on  his 
Iwod  (Rg.  36,  no.  2).  Owing  to  the  cirniimstaDce  that  this  peaked 
Iwad-dress,  or  cone,  was  sometimes  employed  by  the  scribes  for  its 
pliuoetic  value,  as  in  fig.  36,  uo.  1,  from  the  Codex  Mcnduza,  iu 
-which  inatanee  it  is  figured  on  a  mountain  and  is  umially  painted 
bine,  we  know  positively  that  its  uame  was  Yupe  or  Yopi  —  a  val- 
nable  point  since  a  temple  and  a  sort  of  monastery  in  the  eonrt- 
■  TioU  OB  the  Anelont  )lexl»u  Calendar  Syitem.    Stwkliolm,  ISM. 
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yard  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico  were  both  named  Yopioo 
(Sahaguu).  At  the  same  time  it  should  1)e  noted  that  the  Alaya 
name  for  *^  a  mitre,*'  the  symbol  of  a  divine  ruler,  is  Yop-at.  In 
the  Mexican  ollin-signs  a  cone  or  ascending  point  is  usually  placed 
above  and  opi>o8ite  to  a  symbol  consisting  of  a  ring  or  loop.  These 
evidently  signify  the  Above  and  Below,  and  in  this  connection  it 
is  worth  noticing  that  archaeologists  have  long  puzzled  over  the 
curious  forms  of  the  two  kinds  of  prehistoric  stone  objects  which 
have  most  frequently  been  found  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
first  of  these  consists  of  an  elongated  stone,  the  centre  of  which 
rises  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  whilst  the  ends  are  respectively  carved 
in  the  rough  semblance  of  a  head  and  of  feet.  The  second  form, 
which  has  frequently  been  found  in  caves,  consists  of  a  large  stone 

ring,  and  is  i)opularly  termed  ^*  a  stone  collar." 

I  LEA    I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  latter  as  being  analo- 

J^         j^^    gous  to  the  ^*  stone  yokes  "of  ancient  Mexico 

Y      and  to  infer  that  the  aborigines  of  Porto  Rico 

SHANG  practised  a  form  of   the  same  cult.     It  should 

be  borne  in  mind  that  the  high  conical  stone, 
on  which  the  human  victims  were  sacrificed, 
was  a  salient  feature  in  an  ancient  Mexican  temple  and  that  its 
form  nmst  have  had  some  symbolical  meaning.  The  foregoing 
data  indicate  that  it  probably  was  emblematic  of  the  Above  and 
Centre  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  the  fitting  place  of  sacrifice 
to  the  Sun  and  Heaven,  whilst  offerings  to  the  Earth  were  most 
appropriately  made  in  circular  openings  recalling  the  rim  of  the 
bowl  and  the  round  line  of  the  horizon.  It  will  be  seen  further 
on  that  the  cone  recurs  in  native  architecture  and  that  its  use  as  a 
symbol,  in  the  course  of  lime,  culminated  in  the  pyramid. 

Let  us  return  to  it  in  its  rudimentary  stage,  as  a  perpendicular 
line  arising  from  a  medium  level,  forming  an  inverted  tau.  The 
widespread  eniployment  amongst  American  peoples  of  the  inverted 
and  u])right  tan.sha|)e  as  emblems  of  the  Above  and  Below  is 
abundantly  proven  and  doubtlessly  arose  as  naturally  as  ^^  the 
Chinese  characters  Sliang  =  Above,  employed  as  a  symbol  for 
Heaven,  and  Lea:=  Below  or  Beneath,  employed  as  a  symbol  for 
Earth.  These  are  formed,  in  the  one  case,  by  placing  a  man  (rep- 
resented by  a  vertical  line)  above  the  medium  level  (represented 
by  a  horizontal  line)  and  in  the  other  below  it"  (Encyclopedia 
Britaunica,  art.  China)  fig.  87.    Another  equally  graphic  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  analogous  thought  is  furnished  by  the  familiar  Egyptian 
sign  which  exhibits  a  loop  or  something  rounded  and  hollow  above 
and  a  perpendicular  line  beneath  the  medium  level.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  tau  occurs  in  Scandinavia  and  is  popularly  named 
Thor's  hammer  (tig.  88) .  Merely  as  a  curious  analogy  1  point  out 
that  in  fig.  25,  no.  2,  from  the  Vienna  Codex,  we  have  an  American 
instance  of  a  tau-shaped  object  held  in  the  hand  in  a  ceremonial 
rite. 

The  late  and  lamented  Baron  Gustav  Nordenskjold  observed 
that  the  entrances  to  the  ruined  estufas  of  the  ancient  cliff-dwellers 
of  Colorado  were  in  the  shape  of  an  upright  tau  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  is  also  the  case  amongst  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
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present  day.  By  means  of  a  photograph  taken  by  Dr.  A.  War- 
burg of  Berlin,  whilst  witnessing  the  Humis-katshina  dance  of  the 
Moqui  Indians  at  Oraibi,  in  May,  1896,1  am  able  to  affirm  that 
the  native  dancers  wear  masks  and  high  head-ornaments,  partly  of 
wood,  on  which  reversed  and  upright  tau-symbols  are  painted,  the 
fii-st  in  a  light  and  the  second  in  a  dark  color.  As  the  name  of 
the  ceremonial  dance  was  explained  to  Dr.  Warburg  as  signifying 
'*  helping  the  sprouting  or  growing  maize,"  and  celebrated  the  ad- 
vent of  the  rainy  season,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  forms  of  tau 
which  were  displayed  in  alternate  order  on  the  heads  of  the  dancers 
in  the  procession  symbolized  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Above  and 
Below,  of  Heaven  and  Earth. 

In  the  ruined  temples  of  Central  America,  windows  in  the  shape 
of  upright  and  reversed  taus  also  occur.     The  following  series  of 
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aicbileetural  oi)eiiini^8  (lio;.  39)  are  copied  from  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Maiidsliiy's  invaluable  and  splendid  work,  which  has  not,  as  yet, 
met  with  the  recojjjnition  it  so  richly  deserves.^  They  display  be- 
sides the  Um-shape  (f/  and  h)  otlier  forms,  the  syml>oliBm  of  which 
has  been  discussed.  There  are  cross-shaped  (f ),  equal's,  round  and 
oval  windows  (r/,  /,  h  and  /),  the  square  obviously  symbolical  of 
the  Earth  and  the  round  of  the  Heaven.  Besides  these  there  are 
oiK*nin«^s  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  (a  and  c)  and  others 
endin*;  in  a  narrow  point  (A-).  A  striking  form  which  recalls  the 
Moorish  arch  and  is  shown  in  /,  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  ui)on  as 
an  attemi)t  to  express  the  idea  of  a  union  of  the  Above  and  Below. 
In  connection  with  these  architectural  features  it  is  interesting 
to  stu<ly  their  names  in  the  native  languages.  The  Nahuatl  names 
fur  windows  are  singularly  expressive  of  their  uses  :  tlacliialoyan= 
the  watching  place  or  look-out ;  puchquiauatl  =  the  smoke  open- 


Fig.  39. 

ing  ;  tlanexillotl  =  a  word  which  literally  means  light  and  splen- 
dor, and  to  which  the  following  words  are  related :  tlanextia, 
verb  z=  to  shine,  shed  light  and  radiance ;  tlanextilla  ■=.  something 
revealed,  made  manifest,  found  or  discovered,  newly  invented  or 
formed  (brought  to  light)  ;  tlanexcayotiliztli  =  figure,  signification 
or  example  ;  tlanexcayotilli  z=.  something  figured  or  significative. 

The  meaning  of  the  Maya  name  for  window,  ciznebna,  is  not 
clear,  whilst  that  for  door,  chi,  is  the  same  as  for  mouth,  opening  or 
entrance.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere,  the  window  openings  in  the  Maya  temples  must  have 
been  associated  with  the  idea  of  light,  and  the  symbolical  forms 
given  to  these  ])esides  their  positions  lead  to  the  inference  that 
they  were  actually  regarded  as  mystic  framed  images,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  supreme,  invisible  deity,  through  which,  the  light  of  day 
and  the  darkness  of  night  alternately  revealed  themselves  to  those 

'  niolojria  (^cntrali-Amcrlcana.  Archjrolopy,  iMilt«<i  liy  F.  Ducane  (jodiuan,  London. 
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inside  tbe  sucred  buildings.  A  careful  study  of  the  positions  and 
orientatioDB  of  lliese  openings  may  yet  prove  tlint  tbeyaiso  served 
for  ostronomit-al  oliacrvation.  Tlie  walls  being  nsnally  piei'oed 
aliove  reacb,  iiotliing  hut  tlie  sky  could  bnve  beeu  watcbed  tbraiigh 
tbem.  Dut  besides  these,  the  interiors  of  Mnya  ruins  contain  in- 
torestiug  examples  of  miiml  openings  and  receases  which  seem  to 
htive  Iwen  carefully  planni-d  so  that  tjjey  should  iippear  dark  even 
in  daytime  and,  in  more  ihnn  one  case,  these  display  the  form  of 
the  upright  tau,  the  symbol  or  darkness  and  the  Below.' 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  I'ecoguizod  that  the 
Alternate  contni  position  of  upright  and  reversed  taus  produces  tbe 
lieat  known  and  most  widely  spread  primitive  border-design,  usually 
known  as  the  Greek  fret  (fig.  40,  no.  6).     A  plain  demonstration 


ops    EEEl 


Bft  tbiK  is,  otldly  enough,  viailde  on  the  two  side- projections  of  tbe 
^eandinavian  brooch  (fig.  1.1)  all  symbols  on  which.  I  venture  to 
nsserl,  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  and  full  of  meaning 
to  an  aneient  Mexican.  The  evolution  of  the  fret,  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  can  be  studied  on  tbe  beautiful  wooden  clnbs  from 
Hnutil  and  Briliab  Guiana,  figured  in  Dr.  Hjalranr  Slolpes'  valna- 
bl*  work  already  referred  to.  As  striking  instances  bia  fig.  tt,  pi,  I , 
figa.  3>i  and  3c,  pi.  xiii,  and  figs,  la  and  \li,  pi.  v,  should  Ih-  exam- 
■btrii.  Tbe  latl«r  instnitcr  is  extremely  instructive  us  it.  not  only 
^lltibits  single  tans  of  two  forms,  but  the  annie  in  different  positions. 

>Tkt  •"■*  •IrlWnit  fMOiiilp  ot  IhlH  la  hi  the  I'nlnn-  iloiisp,  iil  Pnli-ii.ji.o.  nU  wnU-lii.Irs 

ivo  MprlKht  Uiu  •iimiunilnl  by  mlund  liml-T*.  iiri.- 1-  n  'i™|i  iipunlnic  In  liir  wnU: 
III*  niripr.  tipxl  U<  It,  In  nUmt  In  itii'l  cxlilliil--  n  liortmnul  ilnu  rtMUnii  on  n  vorUniil 
MHi.  Tfam  «n  lie  on  itiinM  tlMl  ■ 
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as  well  as  two  double-headed  figures  joined  in  one,  which  illaBtrate 
the  native  association  already  discussed,  of  duality  and  of  the 
curved  lines  as  the  opposite  of  the  rectangular  and  both  respect- 
ively figuring  the  Above  and  Below. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  decorations  on  these  South  Ameri- 
can clubs  without  l)ecoming  convinced  that  their  makers  shared  the 
same  ideas  as  the  ancient  Mexicans.  They  offer,  indeed,  a  whole 
set  of  variations  on  the  native  theme  and  idea  of  Heaven  and 
F^arth.  Two  instances  (fig.  5a,  pi.  ix,  and  6a,  pi.  xi)  in  which  the 
union  of  two  figures  produces  a  third,  or  a  single  one  produces 
two,  elucidate  the  meaning  sometimes  expressed  by  the  df^signs* 
In  tlie  round  or  spiral  forms,  which  are  most  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  zigzag  border,  I  am  inclined  to  see  a  presentation  of 
air  and  water,  corresponding  to  the  Mexican  symbols  of  the 
Above. 

As  lack  of  space  forbids  my  making  here  a  more  extended  com- 
parison of  the  native  symbols,'  I  shall  but  point  out  how  tlie  tao. 
in  juxtaposition  and  contraposition  painted  in  two  colors,  ptodnees 
fig.  40,  no.  3.  The  picture  from  the  Codex  Mendoza  of  a  native 
thichtli,  the  form  of  which  is  represented  by  two  taus  id  contra- 
position, is  paitly  painted  black.  The  same  division  of  a  single 
tau  into  two  parts,  colored  differently,  transforms  no.  3  into  no.  4 
and  shows  that  a  single  tau  could  have  been  employed  cursively 
to  symbolize  union.  2  and  7  are  but  variants  of  3  and  4.  If, 
instead  of  angles,  curved  lines  be  given  to  the  taus,  the  first  half 
of  fig.  f)  is  the  result.  When  spaces  between  the  incurving  hooks 
and  the  border  are  filled  out  with  color,  the  familiar  design  on  the 
second  half  of  5  results.  With  exception  of  the  latter,  the  South 
American  clubs  exhibit  each  of  the  above  forms,  as  well  as  no.  8. 
It  will  be  shown  later  that  these  also  occur  in  ancient  Peru. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  the  emplo3*ment  of  taus  in  upright 
and  reserved  positions  is,  however,  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Fig. 
41  teaches  that  the  familiar  checker- hoard  or  tartan  design,  sym- 
bolically employed  in  ancient  Mexico,  was  the  simple  result  of  tans 
in  contraposition,  the  square  spaces  thus  found  being  alternately 
filled  with  black  and  brown  or  gray.  The  symbolism  of  this  de- 
sign only  becomes  evident  when  all  the  combinations  in  which  it 
occurs  have  been  carefully  studied.  It  is  represented  in  the  Codi- 
ces in  the  doorways  and  arches  of  certain  sacred  edifices  which  are 
shown  to  be  estufas  or  temaz-calli  by  further  illustrations  which  1 
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coald  not  reproduce  here,  but  winch  exhibiteTentbeBteam  escaping 
from  the  building  and  other  uiiinistakable  features. 

Sahaguu  has  recorded  hotr  these  semi-eacred  edifices  were  spec- 
ially consecrated  to  the  "  Mother  of  the  gods  and  of  ub  all,  whose 
curative  and  life-giving  power  was  exerted  in  the  temozcalli,  also 
named  xochicalli,  the  place  where  she  sees  secret  things,  rectifies 
what  has  been  deraoged  in  human  bodies,  fnictifies  young  and 
tender  things,  .  .  .  and  where  she  aids  and  cures  .  .  ." 
It  was  customary  for  pregnant  women  to  resort  to  tlieae  baths 
ander  the  care  of  the  medicine- woman  who  exhorted  her  patient  on 
entering,  with  the  words :  "  Enter  into  it,  my  daughter,  enter  into 
the  bosom  of  our  Mother  whose  name  is  Yoallicitl    .     .     .   warm 


thyself  in  the  bath,  which  is  the  honse  of  flowei-s  of  our  god  .  .  ." 
(Historia,  book  vi,  chap,  xxvii). 

The  Viennn  Code^  contains,  besides  pictures  of  temples  (dg.  41, 
0  and  b),  two  instances  wliich  elucidate  the  mcaiiing  of  the  design  ; 
f  of  the  same  figure  displnys  tlic  conventional  HymI>ol  for  land, 
FriDged  on  tliree  sidcB.  F^nclosed  in  thin  and  seen,  in  profilp,  \n  a 
Biratum  of  check er-lH>ard  design,  nl>ove  which  is  a  sheet  of  water ; 
i  displays  a  conventionally  drawn  mountain,  inside  of  which  is  tlie 
«ymliolical  vase  filled  with  the  design.  From  tiiis  stcnm  or  sinuke 
ascends  through  the  soil  of  the  moiintnin,  and  forccB  its  wny  tlirongh 
tlie  surface,  above  whicb  we  see  two  recurved  puffs  of  sinoko  and 
■  young  blossoming  maize  slioot,  conventionally  drawn,  such  as 
may  be  seen  worn  by  priestesses,  ns  a  synilioU(.'nl  lieiid  dccora- 
li'in,  on  page  11  of  the  Vienna  Codex.  The  seated  figure  of  a 
priest  is  represented  as  sheltering  its  growth  with  Iiih  oiiuprend 
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in:iiitli*.  On  bin  hack  he  displays  a  symbol,  composed  of  two 
n»Us  111) i tod  hy  a  cross haiuU  which  is  met  with  in  Maya  and  Mexi- 
can C'mlii'cs.  In  the  latter  the  four  projecting  ends  are  usually 
painted  with  the  colors  of  the  four  quarters.  As  these  are  figured 
as  unit^Hl  into  a  sin«jcle  sign,  it  seems  evident  that  this  symboliied 
a  union  of  the  four  elements  deemetl  necessary  for  the  productioo 
of  life  by  the  ancient  native  philosophers. 

'i'iie  forejjoin*:  illustrations,  to  which  more  could  l>e  added,  clearly 
establish  that  the  checkered  design  was  associate<l  with  the  sym- 
hoU  of  earth,  heat  and  water.  It  obviously  expressed  the  idea 
enibiHliiNl  in  the  Nahuatl  word  xotlac  =  the  heated  earth  ;  literally, 
i»lowin«r  embers,  also  budding  and  o|>ening  flowers.  It  was  em- 
hleumtic  of  the  fall  of  the  rain  or  earth-wine  ui>on  the  heate<lsoil. 
ill  the  temazoalli  the  same  life-proiUicing  union  of  the  elements 
t<H>k  place  and  aided  human  «>;rowth  and  health.  It  would  seem 
as  thou«rh  the  appellation  xoch-i-calli,  bestowed  upon  the  sweat- 
house  by  the  native  medicine- woman,  expressed  the  same  train  of 
tiioiii::lit.  .Mt>ri'over,  it  is  noteworthy,  that  the  sound  of  the  first 
p:irt  of  tliis  name  and  of  xo-tlac  recurs  in  the  Maya  word  forv:ise 
in  general,  h<»-orh.  The  checker-board  desi^cu  would  natumllv 
iiMve  bren  employed  in  connection  with  the  festivals,  assoetateil 
with  isoterie  rites,  wliieii  were  held  in  celebration  of  the  union  of 
the  IIe:iv«'n  anil  Kaith  at  the  eommencement  of  the  rainy  season. 
It  wouM,  natiirallv,  therefore,  have  been  used  as  a  decoration  on 
the  drinkinir  vi'ssels  emploved  in    the    distribution    of  fermented 

a  ^ 

driiiUs  foi*  vivifyinir  and  emative  purposes.  It  is  met  with  on 
Pemvian  drinkinir  bowls,  as  proven  by  several  examples  in  the 
I\ov:>I  KthnomaphicMl  Miisenin  in  Herlin,  for  instance. 

It  is  cmious  to  note  as  an  interestinjr  analogy  that  the  same 
ehi'ekeriMl  <Usiiin  fi*e<piently  adorns  the  ancient  Egyptian  drinking 
bowls  npresenti'd  in  the  hieroglyphic  writings.  1  have  also  ob- 
siTved  it  in  some  ancient  (ireek  di  inking  vessels,  preserved  at  the 
Imp*Mial  Hermitage  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  decorated 
the  bowl  itself  or  the  gsirments  of  I5ac<»hantes  figured  thereui)on. 
It  is  also  met  with  in  ancient  Peruvian  textile  fabrics,  in  black  and 
white,  MS  on  one  figure  vase  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and,  neetUe^sto 
remark,  it.  is  a  Scotch  cImu  tartan.  Its  adoption  as  the  basis  for 
chess-boards  of  ancient  Kgvpt  seems  to  indicate  that  there  it  also 
siirnilied  the  Above  and  Below  and  that,  the  game  was  thous:ht  of 
as  an  excn»plification  of   the  eternal  contest   between  the  powers 
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|ftf  Heaven  nnd  Bftrtb,  light  and  darkness,  etc.     Wc  look  to  spe- 

inliats  for  information  ae  to  the  origin,  inenning  itiiil  eniployinent 

R)o  I^gypt  ami  Greece  of  thin  primitive  nnil  almost  iinivei-sal  design. 

In  ancient  Mexico  and  poseiblj  Pern,  it  ol)vioiialy  |)crlaiiicd  to 

|t*  set  of  ideas  which,  in  Home  com  mini  itica,  might  enaily  have  dc- 

[pnerated  nnd  lid  U)  the  institution  of  rites  and  ideas  such  as  were 

prevalent  in  the  Maya  colony  which  hnd  eatiihlialied  itself  at  the 

H>utb  of  the  Panuco  river,  on  the  const  of  Mexico,  north  of  Vera 

Cruz,  and  from  which  the  Eluastecans  of  the  present  day  descend. 

pt  ia  interesting  Ui  note  that  the  name  of  the  capital  fonndcd  by 

mIonistH,  wlio  seem  to  have  emijfraled  owing  to  well-founded 

religions  pei'sccution,  was  Tncli-piin,  a  wonl  which  xignilics  in  the 

llfsya  tongne  "  the  ninl.ilicns,"  ([ii;ili(icd   l>y  \nui,  inuiiiiin^  "  that 


wliioh  is  above  or  excels,"  etc.,  but  which  was  expressed  in  Nalniat! 
pict ore- writings  by  a  rabbit  ^  tochtli  and  a  banner  =r  pantli. 

The  (ip{iosite  of  llie  chccltercd  or  xotlac  design,  was  the  native 
water  and  air  pattern  which  has  licen  pointetl  ont  as  encircling  the 
mitre  of  the  Lord  of  the  Above  or  Heaven.  It  likewise  fignres  in 
native  pictures  on  the  mantles  of  some  of  Montezuma's  predeces- 
•ont.  The  history  of  its  origin  and  development  is  beet  leained 
from  the  following  native  illustrations.  Fig.  42,  nos.  1  and  2,  rcp- 
rcsentu  sea-waves,  the  Maya  name  for  which,  by  the  way,  is  kukul- 
yaam,  which  admits  of  the  interpretation  "divine-water"  or,  if 
we  connect  knknl  with  the  Mexican  coliuhqui,  "  twisted  or  bent 
iraler."  A  representation  of  water,  as  figured  on  a  mantle  in  the 
"  Lyfc  of  the  Indians,"  conveys  the  idea  of  water  moved  by  the 
I  action  of  the  wind,  tlie  blank  curve  reminding  one  also  of  the  curves 
w.  PAi^M    I    30  nei 
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HO  oftt'n  n8H0ciiit«<l  liy  native  artists  with  serpents'  heads,  and  with 
the  wimi  anti  min-goiiB.  The  well-known  symbol  of  the  air-god  is 
ncconipanied.  ns  already  shown  (fig.  26),  hy  an  oraamcnt  which 
fonns  a  solid  frame  for  (i  hollow  curve  coriBtituting  an  air-image. 
In  the  following  image  an  analogous  ear  ornament  is  figured  and  it 
io  surrounded  by  puffs  of  air  or  wind,  conventionally  drawn  (fig.  43). 
Whilst  the  foregoing  illuHtratione  ainjily  prove  that  the  natives 
associated  the  curved  and  rounded  form  with  water  as  moved  by 
air,  it  must  lie  noticed  that  in  Me.\ico  and  Yucatan,  as  well  as  in 
ltrii7.il  and  Guiana,  plain  water  was  figured  by  n  scries  of  parallel 
zigzt^  or  undulated  lines.  For  these  reasons  I  infer  that  the 
symbolical  design,  representing  actual  waves,  always  expressed  the 
union  of  air  and  water,  and  was  therefore  emblematic  of  the  cult 


of  tlie  upper  elcmints,  or  the  Aliove.  It  is  unfoi-tunate  that,  in 
Mexico,  no  vrstisri's  iTinain  of  llie  cii-cular  temples  which  were 
particiihirly  diilicatcd  to  (^iiclzalcoatl  ;=  the  divine  twin  or  loni  of 
the  twin  uiipor  oleincnts  —  air  iind  wiUev.  Doubtlessly  they  were 
appropriately  dceorntfd  witli  horizontal  linnds  exhibiting  the  sacred 
di'sign.  'I'lic  ruined  condition  of  Central  American  ronud  temples 
scarcely  justifies  the  hopt-  iliat  Hiicli  a  verification  can  be  made.  At 
the  same  time  the  round  tein])lc  on  a  si^u.tre  b.ise,  with  its  ])cculiaT 
grounil  plan,  wa,*,  of  itm*lf,  an  \\nn<n-  of  the  Above  and  of  central 
rule  extending  to  the  fonr  (|ULirlerH  (fig.  30,  p.  97).  That  the  air 
and  water  desiu'n  was  actually  employed  in  America  ns  a  frieze  on 
sacrtil  edifices  is  pivtven,  howev<-r,  iiy  more  than  one  illustration 
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in  the  Vienna  Codex  and  other  native  MSS.  (fig.  35,  c).  We  also 
see  the  design  decorating  the  painted  drinking  bowls  named  xicalli 
which  were  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  pulque  or 
octli  at  certain  religious  festivals.  As  the  Mexican  name  given  to 
the  design  itself  is  xical-coliuhqui,  it  seems  as  though  it  was  most 
popularly  known  as  the  ^'  twisted  or  winding  pattern  "  of  the  sacred 
drinking  vessels. 

Having  originated,  as  I  have  shown,  from  the  simplest  obsei'va- 
tion  of  the  action  of  air  upon  a  surface  of  water,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  same  design  should  have  independently  originated  in  sev- 
eral localities.  It  is,  nevertheless,  worth  mentioning  here  that  the 
dome  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  Greek  remains,  the 
choi-agic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  or  lantern  of  Demosthenes  at 
Athens,  is  surrounded  by  a  band  or  fascia,  cut  into  the  water  de- 
sign. It  is  evident  that,  seen  against  tlie  sky,  this  graphically 
represented  the  curling  waves  of  water  ''on  summer  seas,"  and 
this  was  evidently  the  most  primitive  method  of  employing  this 
form  of  symbolical  decoration  which  is  more  familiar  when  exe- 
cuted in  solid  masonry  stucco,  as  a  frieze. 

Tlie  identical  process  of  development  may  be  observed  in  Mexi- 
can architecture.  In  the  Vienna  and  other  native  Codices,  countless 
temples  are  dopictetl  as  surmounted  with  fasciae  cut  into  rectangu- 
lar designs  in  such  a  manner  that  the  blank  space  left  between 
each  solid  projection  figures  its  inverted  image  in  the  air  (fig.  35, 
a — d).  In  these  open  fasciffi  an  intention  to  symbolize  the  solid 
or  Karth,  and  the  fluid  or  Heaven,  is  discernible,  whilst  the  step-like 
projections  seem  to  express  or  convey  the  idea  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent, perhaps  the  ascent  of  human  supplication  and  the  descent 
of  the  much- prayed -for  rain.  From  the  other  examples  of  temple 
decorations  (fig.  35,  /  and  //)  it  is  evident  that,  in  solid  friezes,  a 
light  and  a  dark  color  were  employed  in  the  same  designs,  to  con- 
vey the  same  idea. 

Kvidence  proving  that  the  emblems  on  the  roofs  of  the  temples 
were  replete  with  meaning  is  furnished  by  several  representations 
of  roofs,  on  which  rows  of  upstretched  hands  or  of  hnnum  hearts 
are  <lepicted.  My  horror  at  these  seemingly  ghastly  emblems  van- 
ish<*d  as  soon  as  I  ascertained  their  actual  meaning  from  a  passage 
in  Sahagun's  Historia.  Describing  a  certain  sacred  dance  ho  re- 
cords that  "on  the  white  garments  of  the  girls  who  took  pari  in 
it,  hands  and  hearts  were  painted,  signifying  that  they  lifted  their 
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Inart^  :in.l  hands  to  heaven,  prayinjr  for  rain."  Xor  only  Am 
thin  ixpl.iin  \\\v  syinlK>lisin  of  the  bands  on  the  terniiles  bat  ib 
ihf  iiaiivr  iiistoin  <)l»sorvo<I,  by  moclom  pilgrims  in  Meiicoirf 
ViK-ataii,  of  |»aiiitiiitr  uplifted  bamls  on  the  outer  walls  of  saarto- 
ar'h'S  as  an  a<'t  of  pit'ty  and  devotion. 

Thr  hid.  oils  nrckhuM's  of  alternate  hands  and  hearts  wLich  «•- 
rin-h-  thr  n.ck  of  a  ^rn-at  monolithic  idol  in  the  city  of  Mexicoui 
<»f  an  iiiia;:r  in  thr  •*  Lyfe  of  the  Indians  "  are  tlius  also  proveiit* 
iM-ihrtniichinirthcMi^h  n noon th  and  child-like  expression  of  a  devoit 
prayrr.      Ilavini;  iraintd  this  insiirht  into  the  det^p  significance  of 

native  emblems  it  is  interestiig 
to  St  inly  the  peculiar  hreast-orna- 
ment  which  is  the  emblemof  Xink- 
tecuhtli,literally  «'the  azure  lonL' 
or  the  lonl  of  the  year  or  of  fire 
and  of  the  C*ihuaeoatl  or  woma»- 
serpent.    It  consists  of  an  oblow 
plaqne,  the  narrow  ends  of  whidi 
are  cut  out  so  as  to  simulate  two 
air   pyramids    with    steps.     The 
name  of  this  syml>olicalomaa)eDt 
is  reconled  by  Sahagun  as  xioh- 
tetelli,  literally  the  turquoise  or 
irrass-jrreen    i)yramid.     It  is  in- 
variably  painted    blue   ami  dis- 
plays a  round  plate  of  burnished 
i2:ol(l  in  its  (MMitn'.     For  more  reasons  than  I  can  pause  to  relate 
here,   il,  can   lu'  shown   that   ihc  i)la(juo  probably  synilwlizeil  the 
Above,  the  blno  sky,  water  and  air,  whilst  the  gold  plate  was  an 
inia^o  of  the  ecntral  divinity.     The  sides  of  the  square  stoolon 
which  the  ^od  is  seat^^l  arc  also  cut  out  so  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  heisrestin<:  above  terraced  air-jjyramids  (fig.  44).     IlisshieW 
is  surrounded  by  a  cord  and  contains  a  cross-synd>ol  with  lines  con- 
veying the  id<'a  of  rotation  and  four  circles.    The  banner  above  the 
shield   named  jjantli  conveys  the  sound  of  the  word  pan  =  above, 
whilst  his  conical  ear-ornament  symbolizes  the  Centre  and  Aliovc. 
These  details  are  noteworthy  ])ecanse  I  am  about  to  point  out  tbe 
strikin<!:  analo«ry  between  a  Znni  idol  or  fetish  and  the  ancient  Mex- 
ican pi<'tnres  of  the  lord  of  lire  and  the  h)rd  of  the  north  or  the 
iniderworld  =  Tezcatlipoca. 

:m;4 
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x""    This  Zuni  idol  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  at 
ii^^Serltn  as  part  of  a  representative  collection  by  Mr.    Frank   H. 
V^Clishing  and  has  been  figured  and  described  in  the  publications  of 
It  the  Bfuseum,  with  notes  by  Dr.  £.  Seler.^     It  represents  the  Zuui 
god  Atchialatopa  whose  attributes  are  stone  knives,, who  is  the 
K  patron  of  the  secret  society,  ^^  Small  fire  "  and  who  is  identified 
r    with  a  great  star.     His  fetish  represents  him  as  standing  on  the 
j-    centre  of  a  cross,  formed  of  four  beams  placed  vertically  and  per- 
r  *  Jforated  with  step-like  perforations.  The  ends  arc  cut  out  like  those 
:     of  Xinhtecuhtli's  blue  emblem.     Two  parallel  bars,  the  upper  one 
of  which  is  painted  blue,  the  color  of  heaven,  and  the  lower  painted 
green,  the  color  of  the  earth,  convey  the  ever-present  native  idea 
of  the  Above  and  Below.     The  arms  of  the  cross  are  painted  red 
!  with  yellow  ends  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gushing,  represent  the 
.   light  emanating,  in  four  directions,  from  the  star.     The  arms  are 
distinctly  associated  with  the  cardinal  points  and  each  supports 
the  effigies  of  a  mountain  lion  and  a  bird — typifying,  evidently, 
as  in  Mexico,  the  Above  and  Below.     This  cross,  with  the  figure 
standing  on  its  centre,  is  sus])ended  from  above  and,  during  a  cer- 
tain ceremony,  it  is  set  into  rapid  gyratory  motion,  from  left  to 
right  by  the  officiating  high  priest. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  this  fetish,  a  swastika  in  substantial 
form  and  in  actual  rotation  ;  whilst  the  figure  of  the  god,  decorated 
with  stone  knives,  moves  as  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  presenting 
exactly  the  same  idea  as  in  the  Mexican  image  of  the  god  held 
in  the  centre  of  a  cross-symbol  by  the  jaws  of  a  tecpatl  or  fiint 
knife.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  again  here  that  the  only  star 
in  the  heaven,  which  could  possibly  have  been  regarded  as  a  centre 
of  rotation,  is  Polaris ;  but  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
f:ict  that  bunches  of  feathers  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of 
the  cross-beams  and  to  the  summit  of  the  terraced  head-dress  of 
the  fetish  and  recall  the  circumstance  that,  amonjjjst  the  Mexicans 
and  Mayas,  the  names  for  feather  were  almost  identical  with  those 
for  heaven  or  something  celestial  and  divine. 

As  the  Zuni  god  is  said  to  be  standing  on  his  red  star  (an  mo- 
yatchun  thlana)  and  figures  as  a  centre  of  rotation,  I  look  njwn 
this  fetish  as  affording  most  striking  confirmation  of  my  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  origin  of  the  swastika  and  cross  symbols,    if 

>  VeriiffentUchungen  aui  duin   Koiiit^Ucliuii  Museum   fUr  VOlkcrkundc,  iv  Imnd,  I 
be  ft.    189&.    p.  5. 
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it  is  eerUiii)  thaU  at  the  present  day,  the  Zunis  associate  this  star- 
god  with  Sirius  and  their  cross  symbol  with  the  morning  star,  then 
it  is  ({uite  obvious  that  they  have  lost  the  original  meaning  of  the 
rotatingsUir  fetish,  which  could  never  have  l)eeu  suggested  by 
either  of  these  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  heavenly  IxKly  but  Polaris. 
I  regret  that  space  does  not  iK^rniit  nie  to  consider  here,  more  fully, 
other  close  analogies  between  ancient  Mexican  and  modern  Zuni 
religious  ceremonies,  eti*.,  besides  those  which  have  been  so  well 
described  by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

I  cannot  omit  to  note  heiv  for  further  reference  that  the  national 
war  goils  of  the  Zin'iis  are  the  twin-brothers  Ahaiiuta,  the  elder, 
whose  altars  were  situated  to  the  ritjJU  or  south  and  west  of  Zuiii, 
and  Matsailema,  the  younger,  whose  altars  stood  to  tJie  left  or  north 
and  east  of  the  village.  The  secret  society  of  the  warriors  and 
priests  of  the  Ik>w  dedicated  their  cult  to  these  brothers,  whose 
couiiteri)arts  we  have  already  studied  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan. 

Returning  to  the  i)rimitive  designs  which  expressed  the  union  of 
the  Above  and  Below,  I  point  out  an  interesting  example  from  the 
'*  Lyfeof  the  Indians,"  which  likewise  symbolizes  the  four  quarters, 
and  their  subdivision  and  their  relation  to  the  whole  (fig.  32,  no.  3). 
A  somewhat  analogous  design,  from  Peru,  presents  an  outline  re- 
sembling a  swastika  (fig.  40,  no.  9)  which,  when  fdled  in  with  al- 
ternate colors,  yields  fig.  40,  no.  1,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Above 
and  Helow  preponderates.  Another  example  of  an  analogous  em- 
ployment of  a  light  and  dark  color  is  furnished  by  a  shield  in  the 
Codex  Mendoza,  shown  in  fig.  1,  no.  1,  alongside  of  an  interest- 
ing image  which  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  depths  of  meaning 
contained  in  the  dualist ic  native  designs.  It  consists  of  a  disk,  one- 
half  of  which  represents  the  starry  heaven  and  the  other  the  sun, 
resting  on  a  parti-colored  support  (no.  8) .  It  is  evident  that  day  and 
night  are  thus  symbolized,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  in  some 
centres  of  thought  especially  the  ideas  of  light  and  darkness  should 
have  become  associated  with  the  two  different  forms  of  cult  the 
followers  of  which  would  be  respectively  designated  as  the  children 
of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness.  Hy  means  of  a  light  and 
a  dark  color  numberless  variations  of  the  one  theme  were  indeed 
obtained.  In  the  native  Cotlices,  in  textile  fabrics  and  on  pottery, 
there  are  also  numerous  examples  of  an  extremely  simple  design 
consisting  of  a  single  zigzag  line  running  between  two  parallel 
lines  and  dividing  the  intervening  space  into  two  fields,  the  lower 
5GG 
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of  wliich  is  filled  out  nitb  black  and  Uic  other  witb  some  light  color. 
The-  iliirk  iii>rigbt  aud  light  iuvcrted  i>euka  wei-c  evidently  employed 
as  familiar  and  favorite  enibletDB  of  earth  and  heaven. 

I  am  iuciinct.!  to  see  in  the  serrated  Kittttmit  of  the  remarkable 
eilifice,  known  as  the  House  of  Doves  at  Uxmal,  a  i-cndcriog  of 
the  same  symbolism  on  a  gigantic  xcale  (lig.  45).  It  cannot  but 
be  rci-<^iiized,  moreover,  that  a  high  edifice  presenting  a  legulur 
series  of  cones,  aud  extending  from  cast  to  west,  would  have 
artbrded  aa  excellent  means  of  registering  the  varying  posilious 
of  lienveiily  Ixxlies.  To  observers  looking  towards  it  from  tlie 
north  or  south,  nt  judiciously  chosen  distaucus,  the  entiix;  H|)au  of 
the  sky  would  have  seemed  divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  seen  us 
inverted  air  pyramids  between  nine  sections  wbicli  rise  in  ste|>s  and 


— « ( iTi  rri  trttiTMt  ntnr  ntttmmH 


terminate  in  points,  each  gable  being  perforated  with  thirty  win- 
duw-likc  o|ienint:s,  nrrangt:d  in  seven  liorizontal  rows.  The  pur- 
jiosc  of  these  gable-like  piles  has  l)eeii  a  ritldic  to  the  aii-ljaeolugints, 
who  liuvc  visited  Uxmal.  Dr.  Wm.  II.  Ilolmeii,  from  whose  val- 
uable works  I  cite  the  above  descriptious,  exproHses  bis  nonder  nt 
■'  the  great  building,  bearing  upon  its  roof  a  ci>loBa:il  masonry 
comb,  built  at  nn  enormous  expenditui-c  of  time  and  labor  .  .  . 
wliicli  seemed  to  have  been  built  eseUmively  for  the  piir|>ose  of 
eml>ellishiiig  the  building  and  Imlding  aloft  its  sculptured  oniii- 
tncnts"  (Ancient  cities  of  Mexico,  pi.  i,  p.  05). 

I  venture  to  maintain  thai  this  remarkable  edilice  not  only  atTordeil 
TacilitieB  for  astronomical  observation  but  constilulid  in  itself  a 
great  prayer  for  rain  wrought  in  stone  and  addressed  lo  llie  I^rd 
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of  Ileaveu  by  a  devout  i)Cople.  In  corrobormtion  of  this  infereDce, 
besides  the  fore<roiiig  data,  I  point  out  tliat  to  this  day  the  Pueblo 
Indians  associate  the  step  pyramid  form  with  beneficent  rain  and 
even  give  this  sha|>e  to  the  eilges  of  the  sacred  bowls  which  are 
carried  in  the  ceremonial  dances  bv  the  *'*'  rain-makers."  Accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Cushing  the  Zunis  compare  the  rim  of  such  bowls  to 
the  line  of  the  ^^  horizon,  terraced  with  mountains,  whence  rise  the 
clouds."  He  was  likewise  informed  that  the  terrace  form  repre- 
sents ^Hhe  ancient  sacred  place  of  the  spaces,"  an  expression  which, 
though  souiewhat  vague,  seems  to  corroborate  my  view  of  the 
IJxnial  building.  The  Zuui  statement  that  the  terrace  form  figured 
mountains  leads  to  the  subject  of  so-called  ^^  mountain  worship/* 
In  ancient  Mexico,  at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  religious 
eereniouies  are  performed  in  honor  of  the  mountains  which  were 
l<x>kcd  upon  as  active  ageuts  in  the  production  of  rain,  because 
tliey  attracted  and  gatliercd  the  clouds  around  their  summits.  The 
tops  of  niountains  were  thus  regaaled  as  the  sacred  place  where 
the  sky  and  heaven  met  and  proiluced  the  showers  which  vivified 
the  earth.  Pilgrimages  and  offerings  to  mountain  summits  formed 
a  part  of  the  duties  of  tlie  Mexican  priesthood,  but  in  the  cities  the 
pyramid  temple  served  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  mountain. 

The  close  association  of  the  terrace  form  with  rain  and  water 
synibolisui  is  certainly  exemplified  in  the  Mexican  design  on  a 
temple  roof  (fig.  13;"),  f).  The  most  remarkable  application  of  the 
(hialistic  designs  is,  however,  met  with  in  Peru  where,  according  to 
Wiener,  the  irrigation  canals  which  carried  water  to  the  maize  fields 
were  laid  out  so  as  to  form  pattern  bands  like  fig.  40,  nos.  4  and  7, 
for  instance.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  of  irrigation  must 
have  been  an  extremely  effective  and  practical  one,  but  that  it  had 
been  probably  adopted  from  suiKjrstitious  motives  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  vivifying  union  of  the  celestial  shower  with  the  seed- 
laden  soil.  The  assumption  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  shared  the 
same  ideas  as  the  Me.xicans  and  Mayas  will  be  found  justified  bv 
the  following  data. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  give  a  brief  and  bare  outline  sketch 
of  the  Peruvian  civilization,  by  means  of  a  series  of  quotations 
from  the  best  authorities.'      Incomplete  though  this  must  neces- 

KfiiirllnHo  (It;  la  VcKti,  CoiiictitariaH  Kcnlen,  LIhIm)!!.  1609;  alno  trnneilaUon  by  Sir 
(Mt'mriitH  H.  Markluitii,  (hhuimI  !>>■  the  IIak)uyt  Society.  Rltct»aurl  Lawtt  of  the  Incus 
(accountNhy  Molina,  Salcamayhua,  Avlla  an<l  (>n<lcKanlo),  tranelated  by  Sir  ClttmcnU 
n.  Markliam;  aUo  Clcza  <le  Leon,  Hen  era,  etc.  and  MS.  of  Padre  AnelloOliva. 
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arily  be,  h  will,  nevertbeless,  cHtabliBli,  beyond  u  doubt,  that  the 
foiindcrB  of  (be  great  liica  empire  wei'e  under  tlie  dominion  of  the 
same  set  of  ide&ii  wbicb  1  have  bi.-en  trncing  tliioiigliout  the  Anier- 
icuu  coutinent.  The  lucid  records  of  Ibc  Peruvian  cLrODiuIca  and 
tbi-  jiurit;  with  wliicb  the  sytslcm  Lad  been  mnintaincd  by  the  ht- 
ctw,  ennblc  us  to  recognize  and  iippreciate  its  mauifold  perfeclions 
Ma  a  uio<leof  primitive  government. 

The  licst  authorities  agree  that  the  inbnbitnnts  of  the  couuli'y, 
now  kuow'D  as  Peru,  lived  iu  biirbariem  until  civilization  wan  intro- 
duced ainuuget  them  by  the  Inctis.  One  tradition  designates  an 
islaud  iu  the  Tilicacn  lake,  another  TiaUiianaco,  as  the  place  where, 
"  after  the  deluge, "  a  man  or  deity  appeared,  divided  tlic  laud  into 
four  parts  and  distributed  these  to  four  brothers,  amongst  whom 
was  Munco  Capac,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  province  to  the  north. 
Each  brother  had  a  sister  who  was  also  hiH  wife.  Mauco  Capoc 
anil  his  sister  aud  wife  Muma-Ocllo  or,  according  to  other  author- 
ities, Uh"  third  Inca  Lloque  Yupanqui  and  liis  cuusort,  founded 
CuKcu,  also  given  as  Kosko  or  Kuuka,  n  name  wljich,  according 
to  iiRrciloso  de  la  Vega  signifies  "navel  of  the  earth"  and  was 
bestowcHi  •*  beiaiuse  the  uewly-fouudetl  capital  was  to  l>e  the  ceni  re 
and  iwiut  of  all."  The  city  was  divided  into  two  parts:  Hannn 
C'uzco^  the  Above,  which  was  ruled  over  by  the  Inca,  and  Ilurin 
C'u£co:=  the  Uelow,  which  was  governed  hy  his  wife  and  sister, 
who  Iwre  the  honorilic  title  of  C'oya:=  queen  nud  Mamanchic  = 
our  mother.  The  inhabilunts  consequently  became  separat«(l  iuto 
two  categories:  the  upper  lineage  and  the  lower  lineage,  llaiian- 
ayllu  ami  liuriu-uyllo.  At  the  same  time  this  division  was  uot 
madcao  "that  those  of  oue-bulf  should  have  an  advantage  over  the 
otber  .  .  .  the  command  was  that  only  one  difference  and 
acknowledgment  of  superiority  was  to  be  conceded  to  the  iuhabi- 
tiiiits  of  tltc  ui>{)er  town.  Tliey  were  to  be  resjtected  and  looked 
u[)ou  as  the  Hist  born  and  elder  brothers,  whilst  the  dwellers  in  the 
lower  town  were  to  l>e  regurde<l  as  younger  or  second  brothei-s. 
Tlivy  were  to  rauk  as  the  right  arm  uud  the  left  arm  in  all  oRlceB 
or  places  where  precedence  was  necessary.  The  same  division  was 
Bubvcquently  curried  out  in  all  the  towns,  great  or  snudl,  througji- 
oat  the  country,  their  iuhabitauts  being  constantly  classed  into 
upper  and  lower  lineages  or  classes."  TIte  empire  itself  was  iiauieil 
Tauantin-suyu,  signifying  the  four  in  one,  or  the  empire,  which 
was  divided  into  four  pmvinces:  Auti-8uyu=Eanl;  Cunti-suyu  ^ 
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West,  on  the  road  to  which  were  two  famous  brooks  of  water 
named  the  silver  serpents,  Collquemaehachuay ;  Chincha-suyu  = 
North ;  Colla-suyu  =  South.  It  is  recortled  that  the  Coya  or  queen 
went  to  the  Colla-suyu  or  South  and  taught  the  women  the  art  of 
weaving,  of  planting  maize  and  of  preparing  it  for  food.  In  con- 
nection with  the  name  of  female  rule=:Ck)ya,  and  the  Souths 
Colla-suyu  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  name  for  granary  was 
CoU-cana.  Padre  Arriaga  ((quoted  by  Rivero  and  Tschudi,  p.  163) 
describes  a  remarkable  monument  which  shows  that  the  West  was 
also  associated  with  the  female  ruler.  ^^  The  monolithic  statue 
[magnificently  sculptured  and  placed  on  a  sepulchral  eminence  near 
Hilavi]  represented  two  monstrous  figures  standing  back  to  back. 
One,  representing  a  man,  faced  to  the  East;  the  other,  with  a 
woman's  face,  looked  towards  the  West  J  Serpents  were  repre- 
sented as  crawling  up  the  figures  and  these  stood  on  other  reptiles 
resembling  frogs.  In  front  of  each  of  these  idols  there  was  a 
square  slab  of  stone  which  seemed  to  have  served  as  an  altar." 

With  the  dual  division  of  the  population  the  seeds  of  dissension 
were  sown  in  Peru  as  elsewhere.  At  a  certain  festival  the  youths 
of  the  upper  lineage  encountered  those  of  the  lower  lineage  in 
trials  of  strength  and  prowess,  which  sometimes  resulted  in  vio- 
lence. A  certain  feeling  of  rivalry  and  opposition  must  have  been 
thus  fostered.  Two  forms  of  cult  prevailed  :  the  Inca  loixis  and 
warriors  were  associated  with  the  cult  of  the  Above  of  which  the 
emblems  were  golden  images  of  I  he  Creator  and  of  the  Sun,  "the 
lord  of  day,"  to  whose  power  rain  and  thunder  were  attributed. 
The  silver  luiaca  or  image  of  the  moon,  called  Quilla  in  Quechua 
and  Pacsa  in  the  Colla  dialect,  was  in  the  figure  of  a  woman  and 
was  kept  under  the  charge  of  women,  the  reason  for  this  being 
"  Unit  the  moon  was  a  woman."  During  the  festival  Situa,  one  day 
was  dedicated  to  the  Creator,  the  Sun  and  Thunder  and  another  to 
''  the  Moon  and  Earth,  when  the  accustomed  sacrifices  and  pi-ayers 
were  offered  up."  We  thus  clearly  distinguish  a  cult  of  the  Heaven 
and  Day  presided  over  by  the  Inca  and  a  cult  of  Earth  and  Night, 
whose  high  priestess  was  the  Coya.     Slie,  moreover,  had  charge  of 

'  Attention  Is  riiUed  to  a  curious  error  In  the  original  text  by  Arriaga,  quoted  by 
Illvero  and  Tschudl.  Arriaga  states  that  the  two  statues  stootl  back  to  back,  but  he 
luakef.  the  woman  look  toward  the  "  ponicnte  "  and  the  man  to  the  '*  occidente, 
thus  niakliii;  both  figures  face  the  west.  As  *' ponlente  "  Is  the  current  Spanlnh 
phrase  for  the  west,  It  Is  evident  that  the  author  made  a  slip  In  the  use  of  the  clatt^l- 
<'al  term,  and  Intended  to  say  that  the  man  faced  the  ••  orlentc." 
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e  embalinei]  bodies  of  bei*  predeceusors,  which  were  reganled  as 
r«d  and  were  Bolemiily  cnrrietl  foi'tli  in  certain  festivals,  wliilst 
i  bodies  of  the  defunct  lucaa  were  yuiirded  by  llieir  successor. 
iins  of  both  cuiti)  weru,  however,  pi'esci'vcd  in  u  single 
sit  Temple,  whose  priiicipal  dooiwuy  looked  to  the  north,  a  fact 
F  special  impoi'tKDCB  in  conoectiou  with  what  follows. 
I  All  authorities,  iudeed,  desigtiate  the  north  as  the  iiiiarler  whence 
e  foreign  ciilture-heroea cnme  to  l't;ru.  "  The  Incns  had  a  knowl- 
Ige  of  the  Creator  from  the  Brst,"  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
I  the  iDL-a  Yiipauqui  that  the  tgnoiaut  Hnn-woi'ship  of  the  primi- 
iiibabitants  of  the  country  was  Biiperaeded  by  a  firmly  estah- 
i  new  and  superior  religion. 
*  luea  Yupanqiii  iippeara  to  have  becu  the  fifst  to  oiiler  and  sct- 
B  ceremonies  and  religions,  lie  it  wan  who  eatiiblished  the  twelve 
lOrtths  of  the  year,  giving  a  unnie  to  each  anil  oixlaiuing  the  cer- 
s  that  were  to  be  observed  iu  each,  Fi>r  although  bis  an- 
Mloru  used  moDths  and  years  conntcd  by  the  qiiippiis,  yet  they 
rere  nevpr  previously  regulated  nntil  the  time  of  this  Loiii.  He 
was  of  EUeh  clear  understanding  that  be  reUccted  upon  the  respect 
&U(]  reverence  shown  by  his  uneesiors  to  the  Sun  who  worshipped 
it  as  a  God.  He  obsencil  that  it  never  had  any  rest  and  that  it 
daily  journeyed  round  the  earth  ;  and  be  said  to  those  of  his  coun- 
cil that  it  wos  not  poMible  that  the  Sun  could  be  the  God  who  created 
ail  thinys^/or  if  hewaahe  v)oidd  not  permit  a  rnnall  do)ul  to  obscure 
hiti  iij4e»dour;  and  that  if  lie  was  creator  of  all  thiw/n  he  would 
tomietimM  n»t  and  light  up  the  mhole  world  from,  otie  spot.  Thun  it 
cannot  he  nthertuiae  but  tiud  there  is  soiaeone  who  directn  him  and 
thi*  in  the  Paeha-  Yucliachi,  the  Creator,  literally,  the  Teacher  of 
the  World."  His  predecessors  had  ordered  an  oval  plate  of  Bne 
gold  which  was  to  serve  as  an  image  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  anil,  in  order  to  convey  this  meaning  it  was  placed  between 
iniai;es  of  the  suu  and  moon;  a  proof  that  the  latter  were  em- 
ployed as  symlKils  of  heaven  and  earth. 

looa  Ynpanqui,  however,  also  caused  a  statue  of  the  Creator  lo 
be  tiiaile  of  floe  gold  and  of  the  size  or  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age 
in  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  bis  eternal  youth.  "  It  was  in  the 
sbape  of  a  man  standing  up,  the  right  arm  raised  and  the  hand 
almost  close<1,  the  fingers  and  thumb  raised  os  one  who  was  giving 
ao  order."     The  second  gold  statue  he  bad  made,  a  personiGca- 
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tioD  of  the  sun  ^^  which  was  dressed  like  the  Inea  and  wore  all  hie 
insignia,"  shows  he  claimed  to  be  and  constituted  himself  as  the 
visible  representative  and  Lord  of  the  Above.  The  silver  female 
statue  of  the  Moon  doubtlessly  exhibited,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
insignia  of  the  Coya.  Inca  Yupanqui  also  ordered  the  houses  and 
temple  of  Quisuar-cancha  to  be  built  and,  at  this  spot,  Sir  Clements 
Mark  ham  observed  an  ancient  wall,  with  serpents  carved  upon  it. 
The  name  signifies,  literally,  ^^  the  place  of  the  Quisiiar  tree/'  and 
will  be  again  referred  to  further  on.  Without  pausing  to  discuss 
the  subject  at  length  let  us  examine  further  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, etc.,  introduced  by  the  Incas.  the  most  striking  feature  of 
which  was  the  systematical  classification  of  the  people,  their  as- 
signment to  specified  dwelling  places  and  the  distribution  of  labor 
according  to  prescription. 

The  key  to  the  entire  gigantic  system  was  the  conception  of  a 
central  immutable  supreme  power  which  directed  all  visible  and 
invisible  manifestations  and  whicii  sent  forth  and  re-absorbed  all 
energy.  In  Cuzco  and  in  the  Inca  Empire  we  have  a  minutely 
described  instance  of  the  application,  to  terrestrial  government,  of 
the  laws  of  fixed  order,  harmony,  periodicity  and  rotation  learned 
by  earnest  and  patient  observers  of  the  norlhern  heaven,  during 
countless  centuries  of  time.  The  centre  of  Cuzco  consisteii  of  a 
great  square  whence  four  roads  radiated  to  the  cardinal  points.  In 
tiie  centre  of  this  stood  a  gold  vase  from  which  a  fountain  flowed. 
The  Spaniards  also  found  in  Cuzco  a  large,  beautifully-polished 
stone-cross  which  evidently  symbolized,  as  in  Mexico,  the  four 
quarters  and  must  have  been  appropriately  placed  in  the  square. 
Garcihiso  de  la  Vega  states  that  the  capital  formed  an  actual  image 
of  the  whole  empire,  '*  for  it  was  divided  into  four  quarters  and  an 
extremely  ancient  law  rendered  it  obligatory  that  representjitives 
of  each  province  and  of  each  class  of  population  should  reside 
there  in  homes,  the  location  of  which  precisely  corresponded  to 
the  geographical  position  of  their  respective  provinces.  P^ach  lin- 
eage was  thus  re|)resented  and  occupied  separate  dwellings,  assigned 
to  them  by  the  governors  of  the  quarters.  All  persons  were  ob- 
liged to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  and  also  wear 
the  costumes  of  their  ayllus  or  tribes  (Cieza  de  Leon,  Cronica 
chap,  xciii).  For  the  Incas  had  decreed  that  the  dresses  worn  by 
the  members  of  each  tribe  should  be  different,  so  that  the  people 
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might  be  distinguislietl  from  each  otiier  as,  down  to  tbnt  time. 
iJipre  hiul  been  no  menns  or  knowing  to  what  locality  or  tribe  nu 
liulinii  belonged."  .  ,  .  In  order  to  avoid confliaion  tlie  modes 
of  WHftring  the  bnir  were  rigidly  prescribed  and  the  bands  worn  on 
tfic  hejul  by  tlic  viiaeala  bad  to  be  black  or  of  ii  single  color  only. 
The  liigher  in  rank  a  person  was  the  more  his  costnme  resembled 
tbftl  of  the  Incft.  without.  liowe?er,  approaching  it  in  length  and 
richness.  "Thus,  even  in  an  .iBscndilage  of  100,000  pereons  il 
wns  easy  to  recognize  individnids  of  each  tribe  and  of  each  rank 
by  ibc  signs  they  wore  on  their  heads."     .     .     . 

"It  was  obligatory  that  each  should  |)crmanently  live  in  the  prov- 
ince he  Iwlonged  to.  Eneb  province,  each  tribe  and,  in  many  parts 
each  village,  had  its  own  language  which  was  ditTercnt  fiiim  that 
of  its  neighbors.  Those  who  iin<1crstoo<1  each  otiier  by  speaking 
the  same  langnage  considered  theuiselves  as  relate<l  to  each  other 
And  were  friends  and  confederates.  .  .  .  The  Ericas  employed 
■  privHte  langnagc  of  their  own  which  none  bnt  meml>«rs  of  the 
rnynl  lineage  presumed  or  dared  to  learn."  Garcilaso  de  In  Vega, 
who  claimed  royal  descent,  st"il*<i  that  unfortunately  no  rccn-ds 
remained  to  enable  one  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  Inca  language 
was  tike. 

The  Biitocratic,  though  peaceable  way  in  which  the  novel  scheme 
of  government  was  imposed  npon  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  by  the 
foreign  chieftains  is  best  proven  by  the  following  iiassagcs  fmin 
Ih*  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Incas  (p.  77)  and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
(pp.  9  and  lU).  "  With  a  view  that  each  tribe  should  be  clearly 
distinguishable  and  after  ussigniug  a.  ditTercnt  costume  to  each 
tbey  were  oi'dei-ed  to  choose  their  respective  pacariacns,  a  word 
menoing,  literally,  their  birth  and  origin.  They  were  told  to  choose 
for  themselves  whence  tliey  were  descended  and  whence  they  came, 
attd  as  the  Indians  were  generally  verydnll  and  stnpiil,  some  chose 
to  assign  their  origin  to  a  bike,  others  to  a  spring,  others  a  i-ock, 
Otfaera  a  hill  or  ravine.  But  every  lineage  chose  some  object  for 
its  pacsrisoa.  Some  tribes  [subseiiHently]  adored  eagles  because 
tbry  boasted  to  have  desceixled  from  them  .     .  others  adored 

foontnins,  rivers,  the  earth,  which  they  call  Mother,  or  air,  lire, 
.     .     .     snow- mouti  tains,  mnlze,  the  sea,  named  motber-sea." 

Aoconling  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  "  the  Peruvian  tribes  subsc- 
qmntl;  invented  an  infinity  of  fables  concerning  the  origin  of  their 
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liifTf^reat  ancf>4r.on  .  .  .  An  Inifuia  does  not  coBduJer  hiii»«lf 
honr)nihle  iinlt^i»r*  h^  can  trace  hm  descent  from  a  rirer,  foantain, 
bJce  or  (.he  •sea.  <>r  fn^cn  ^oine  wilii  bea:»t  like  the  bear,  panuu  oce- 
lot, esMzi*^.  etc.*'  An  exsiniple  of  ±  certain  amoant  of  Tain-glorT 
waL<9  iniieetl  4et  Kv  the  diplomatic  Inca  himself  who  claimed,  for 
himself  and  lLaea;ze.  descent  from  the  Son  and  reserved  bumisb^ 
l^obl  omament/4  ft>r  his  particular  ase.  His  snccessors  sabseqoeotlj 
bfiilt  a  temple  of  the  Sua  at  Ciizco  and  set  ap  its  image  made  of 
jrold  and  preolod:*  st«>nes.  AroiUKi  this,  the  rojal  ''  pacariaca.** 
thf^y  placet  I  the  mnmmies  of  all  the  dead  Incas.  In  another  room 
there  was  an  imai^e  of  *'^  the  moon,  with  a  woman's  face,*'  and  aboat 
it  were  the  m(immie:4  of  the  royal  women.  From  this  we  leani 
that  the  latter  aisi^nieil  their  origin  to  the  moon  ami  that  it  was 
their  pacari.sca  or  huaca.  A.s  an  illastration  of  the  way  in  which 
creation- myths  are  sometimes  evolveil  from  actual  occarrences,  it 
is  interesting  to  study  another  account  of  the  moile  in  which  tribal 
regulations  were  introfli]ce<l  into  Pern.  Owing,  most  probably,  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  titles  given  to  the  Creator  was  *••  the 
Teacher,"  we  find  Molina  attributing  to  the  Creator  himself  the 
eHtabliHliinent  of  the  tribal  system  and  the  assig^nment  of  totems 
and  different  costumes  to  each  group  or  family.  If  we  read  his 
account  and.  witii  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  others,  attribute  to  the 
Incas  the  introduction  of  civilization  iuto  Peru,  we  recognize  the 
practical  go^xl  sense  with  which  they  accomplishetl  the  rather  diffi- 
cult task  of  obliging  each  tribe  to  wear  a  different  costume.  *'  In 
Tialiuanaco  ...  he  made  one  of  each  nation  of  clay  and 
painU'fl  [these]  with  the  dn'sses  that  each  one  was  to  wear.  Those 
who  wen*  to  woar  their  hair,  with  hair;  and  those  who  were  to  lye 
shorn,  with  hair  cut  .  .  .  when  he  had  finishe<l  making  the 
iiatir)iis  anrl  j)ainting  the  said  figures  of  clay,  he  gave  life  and  soul 
to  each  one,  as  well  man  as  woman     .  .     each  nation  then 

went  to  the  place  to  which  ho  onlered  it  to  go." 

1  eoiifess  that,  until  I  studied  the  above  record  in  full,  I  had  very 
va<^ue  ideas  about  the  huaeas  or  *'  idols  "  of  the  Peruvians.  But 
when  I  found  it  stated,  further  on,  that  '*  each  tribe  wore  the  dress 
with  whieli  their  huaea  is  invested,"  1  began  to  realize  what  huaeas 
ujiglit  originally  have  been.  It  would  seem  that  on  assigning  a 
dilTerent  costume  and  distinctive  name  to  each  tribe,  the  founder  of 
the  new  colony  gave  ea(^h  chief  as  a  mcxlel,  a  different  clay  doll, 
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ptiinted  with  the  distiDCtive  mnrka  lie  and  his  people  were  to  adopt. 
This  li<^urc  would  naturally  have  been  kept  for  reference  and  trent«ii 
ax  something  sacred.  On  certain  ofUcial  occasions  it  would  be  pro- 
du(-e<l  as  a  meana  of  identificatiou  or  proof  that  the  prescribed 
costumes  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.  To  this  practical  and 
seuniblc  plan  the  origin  of  the  so-calleil  tribal  and  household  idols 
of  the  Peruvians  and  of  the  Mexicans  can  doubtlessly  lie  assigned. 
Invented  as  an  aid  in  the  eetabliahineut  of  tribal-names  and  dress- 
regutations  and  intimately  connected  with  the  entire  system  of 
government,  these  huacaa  gradually  Iwcaiue  the  repiesentative  of 
the  ancestor  of  the  clan,  its  "canting  "  arms  and  its  sacred  palla- 
dinm.  We  are  told  that  after  the  tribes  had  chosen  their  various 
ancestors  or  origins,  such  as  caves,  hills,  fountains,  etc.,  they  set- 
tled in  the  land  and  mnltiplied.  Then,  on  account  of  having 
"  issued  or  descended  from  stJited  localities,  the  people  made  bua- 
cas  and  places  of  worship  of  these,  in  memory  of  the  origin  of 
Lbeir  lineage  .  .  .  The  huacas  they  use  ni-e  in  different  shapes 
.  ,  .  Some  say  the  first  of  their  lineages  were  tiirnpd  into  fal- 
cons, condors  and  other  animals  or  birds"  (Molina  ed.  llakluyt, 
p.  'O-  A  certjiiu  form  of  ancestor-cnit  was  thus  evolved  in  a 
iitttnral  manner.  '^  Idolatrous  rites  increased  and  people  devoted 
Uieinselves  to  the  worship  of  huacas  .  ,  .  each  village  iia*l 
iLs  huncs.  The  cult  assumed  such  proportions  under  Ccupac  Yu- 
panqui  that  he  exclaimed :  '  How  many  false  gods  are  there  in  the 
land,  to  my  sorrow  and  the  misfortune  of  my  vassals !  When 
nlmll  we  see  these  evils  remedied?'  " 

At  the  same  time  we  find  that  clay  or  wooden  figures  continued 
to  he  employed  evidently  as  a  metluKl  of  keeping  an  accurate  reg- 
ister of  the  population.  In  the  capital,  one  building  held  dupli- 
cates of  all  the  huacas  throughout  the  land.  When  a  new  province 
wax  conquered  the  Inca  carried  its  principal  huacn  to  Ciizco.  Oue 
or  more  living  representatives  of  the  conquereil  tribe,  wearing  its 
chanictrristic  dress,  were  oliligcd  to  reside  in  the  capital.  In  an- 
cient Mexico  these  "living  images  of  the  gods"  are  one  of  the 
muitt  striking  features  of  the  native  civilisation  and  have  Iwen 
piTsistently  misumleratood,  especially  by  modern  fuithorities.  As 
th«se  "  living  gods"  are  specially  treated  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the 
ludinns,"  I  shall  merely  point  out  here  that  small  clay  portraits  or 
elUgi^B  of  persons  were  made  in  Mexico  at  certain  stages  of  an 
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individuaVs  life  and  also  after  his  death.     These  seem  to  have  beeo 
employed  for  statistical  purposes. 

In  Mexico  and  Peru  lai^e  numbers  of  small  images  were  pre- 
served in  each  household  and  were  under  the  charge  of  its  chief  or 
"  older  brother,"  who  was  obliged  to  guard  and  render  account  of 
them.  Of  course  the  Spanish  conquerors  took  it  for  granted  that 
all  of  these  were  idols  and,  in  their  ignorance,  destroyed  them 
unmercifully.  Once  the  native  system  of  tribal  organization  is 
understood,  it  becomes  evident  that  an  accurate  register  of  all 
members  of  a  tribe  was  of  utmost  importance.  By  means  of  a 
group  of  more  or  less  skillfully-modelled  figures  or  heads  the  size 
of  a  family  could  be  ascertained  at  a  glance  by  the  government 
recorder.  In  the  light  of  this  recognition  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  immense  numbers  of  small  clay  heads  of  various 
kinds,  found  in  the  '^  street  of  the  dead  "  at  the  base  of  the  great 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  and  elsewhere,  indicate  that,  in  these 
localities,  a  periodical  and  official  registration  of  deaths  was  care- 
fully carried  on.  This  assumption  is  fully  corroborated  by  the 
conclusions  I  reached,  in  1886,  after  making  a  minute  study  of  a 
large  number  of  tcrra-cotta  heads^  and  ascertaining  that  numbers 
of  them  were  portraits  of  dead  persons.  The  above  inference  is, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  the  name  of  Teotihuacan,  which  means,  lit- 
erally, *'  the  place  of  the  lonls  or  masters  of  the  teotle."  The  term 
teotl  was  given  to  the  head  of  a  tribe,  who  constituted  the  living 
image  of  the  tribal  ancestor.  When  he  died  he  himself  became 
one  of  the  tribal  ancestors  and  all  dead  lords  were  termed  teotle. 

The  foregoing  data  enlighten  us  as  to  the  practical  value  of  a 
sternly  enforced  system  of  division  and  differentiation  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  population,  and  of  clay  images  of  peraons  for  statistical 
purposes.  We  have  seen  that,  during  many  centuries,  the  energy 
of  the  rulers  was  directed  towards  making  groups  of  people  as 
distinct  and  different  from  each  other  as  possible.  They  were 
rigidly  kept  apart  and,  in  all  assemblages,  they  occupied  separate 
positions,  in  n  (Ixcd  order  of  relation  to  each  other.  "All  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuzco  came  out  according  to  their  tribes  and  lineages  .  .  . 
and  assembling  in  the  great  square  .  .  .  sat  down  on  their 
benches,  each  man  according  to  the  rank  he  held,  the  Hanan-Cuzco 

•  The  Terra-<*otta  lIoailH  of  TeotUiuncaii,  AiiUMirau  Journal  of  Arclmeolo|ry,  UalU- 
more.  iSiVl. 
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one  aide  fttiti  tUe  Hiirin-Cuzco  on  the  other"  (Molina  ed.  Hak- 
lyt,  {>.  26).     ticsiile  this  dual  diviaion   of  the  entire  populntioo, 
the  §eparate    rulpraliipB  of  the  iDcn  and  Cuya,  wbo  were 
iketl  tO|;ether,  however,  in  n  sacred  and  indissoluble  union  and 
Mpcctively  represented  Heaven  and  Earth,  let  ub  study  the  exec- 
live  nd ministration  of  the  religious  and  civil  governmenls. 
Two  set8,  each  coriEisting  of  four  rulers,  next  in  rank  to  the 
tea  and  Coyu,  are  descrihed :  Each  quarter  or  Snyn   was   ruled 
r«r  by  a  '-  viceroy,"  or  "  lucn  governor,"  entitled  tucuyricoc  ;= 
be  who  sees  all."  or  Capac-     In  the  days  of  the  Inca  lluayna 
Rpac  the  names  of  the  four  "  viceroys  "  are  recoiiled  as  having 
sen  Capac  ^  Achachlc,  Capac  ^  Larico,  Capac  ^  Yoelii,  Capac 
:  llualeaya.     These  were  obviously  members  of  the   Inca  family 
next  in  rank  to  the  Inca,  who  presided  as  supreme  pontiff  over 
B  religious  government.     The  civil  and  tribal  administration  was 
ccuted  by  four  Curacaa,  each  of  which  had  charge  of  10,000 
raons  belonging  td  the  ayllua  ^=  tribes  or  lineages.     The  titles 
these  four  Cnracas  are  recorded  as;     Huun-Camayu  or  Cama- 
c,  Iluaronca-Camayu  or  Camayoc,  Pachaea- Camay u  or  Caniayoc, 
iiinca-Camayn  or  Camayoc.     As  their  titles  show,  they  were  the 
lief  accouiitikuts  or  recorders  of  statiatica,  which  wore  recorded 
'  means  of  the  quippus.     Under  them,  in   regular  order  tliere 
!rc  ortlcers,  who  respectively  had  charge  of  500,  100,  50  or  10 
idividiials.     In  the  latter  instance  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it 
wo*  always  one  man  out  of  the  ten  who  governed  and  rendered 
account  of  the  remaining  nine.     The  four  chief  recoidcrs  dwell  in 
Cozco  but  "  left  it  every  year  and  returned  in  Fobmary  to  make 
their  report     .     .     .     bringing  with  them  the  tribute  of  tlie  wliole 
ein[}ire.     They  also  reportetl   upon  the  administration  every  year 
recording  the  births  and  dcnihs  that  had  occurred  among  men  and 
docJcs.  the  yield  of  crops  and  all  other  details,  with  great  minutc- 
nues"  (I'olo  dc  Ondcgardo). 

From  the  recorded  details  of  organization  we  learn  thai  the 
governmental  scheme  introduced  by  tiie  Incas  was  based  on  the  as- 
Himption  that  the  slandani  population  of  the  empire  should  iiuiu- 
Iwr  40,0U0  individuals  under  the  civil  rnlership  of  4  recoi-deis.  40 
flmt-graile  officers,  400  aecond-griwle  ofllcera,  4,000  thiitl  grade 
offlr«ra  —  each  of  the  last  being  ivspousihle  for  nine  individuals 
hMitleB  himself.     It  is  uoteworlhy  that  the  three  grades  of  officers 
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o(>rros]K>n<l  to  the  tiireofoUl  division  of  the  entire  produce  of  the 
hind,  between  the  Inca,  the  Huaca  and  the  Ayllu,  equivalent  to 
the  ri'ligiotis  government,  the  civil  government  and  the  people  — 
to  the  A)»ove,  Below  and  Middle.  The  minimal  division  of  peopk 
into  iironps  of  ten  of  which  one  was  the  governmental  representa- 
tive corres|x>nds,  moreover,  to  the  classification  into  the  following 
ton  eatejrories,  acconling  to  their  ages  : 

1 .  Mos<x*-aparic :      baby,  *'  newly  begun,*'  *••  just  bom." 

2.  Saya-huarma :       child,  *'  standing  Iwy,"  age  2-6. 
a.     Maola-purio  :         *'  child  that  can  walk,"  *'     6-8 

-I.  Itanta-reipitsic:  '*  bread -receiver,"  boy  alKiiit  8. 

o.  Puollao  huanna  :  **  playing  boy."  age  8-16. 

r».  C'uea-pallao:  •' Coca  pickers,"  *-  16-20. 

7.  Yma-hiiayna  :  "  as  a  youth,"  light  service,      *'  20-25. 

S.  l^l^io  :  **  able-lxxiieil."  tribute  and 

ser\'ice,  *'  25-60. 

iK  i'hanpi-nux*a :  elderly,  light  service,  *'  50-60. 

lo  rnr.iu*-nuva :  dotage,  no  work,  60  upwanlsJ 

\l:;».M;^;i  :\»r  statistical  puq^oses,  exact  registers  of  each  of  these 
\j\^;*.jw  \xo:v  :\t*.n:i:»llv  made  bv  the  reconlers,  it  is  evident  that 
\\w  j»ii;  .1"*  o:  "  aMo-lvvlieil"  men  constitute<l  the  most  important 
p,Mi  »»v.  .^:'  ::u'  :v^p;:*Ar.on.  They  naturally  fell  into  two  groups 
x.^.'N  >■,  Vi;  ,^f  ;ht'  ".v^Viiity  and  commoners,  but  scattereil  evidence 
>  •'.'  \  ',»  \^\  ,'.v>  •.;,;:  :hov  woro  strictlv  classified  acconlins  to  tlie 
s\s  X  .  N,.\  ,v  x^r  •,:.^. ;:%'  :hoY  rvndere^l  to  the  government.  The 
Is  X.  - Av. .:»\  .-:  .'s^i:  *.^r\^v;:uv  was  brouffhl  to  Cuzco. 

r  X  .  .  ■>  v»f  oA0>-  T\i::on  were  siHX'ially  traineii  to  render 

xv  N,   \  ,v^  X**  :v^  <\vv*  •"  :\sr::ouiar  induMries — bv  this  means 

,:.  s  ;,  -.   .  >'  \  'vv.vv.**  •  •.^r.::fo^l  with  its  special  industry  or 

I.V       ,".,-       I    ,   v.\v>'- :v  : .a:  ::u-  sr.rnlv  of  their  proiiuce  should 

V  xN^  V  ..  •      •V:;/.s*.  "•.:>:  h*vv  niHvssitated   the  permanent 

;,     .   .^    ,^        •  \*vl     .:-•  'Ivr  i^:  wi^rkor*  at  each  branch  of  in- 

v:  \.        .,  .  w     ,     n.. •.  .-.  ^-\i   T'.sc   :o  ripd  laws  contfx>lling  the 

.   s    .\  .V    ,..•      .'  \  ,•     ...  r,^"v  Vj:  v^r.  vincv.  to  a<lopt  their  parents* 

'.\,v  ,:  x^  ^  Av,-.    \^  .  .",•.  '•;:  -.  ^i'r.vArr  ;Ri^>s  Ivtween  persons  of  dif- 

.\v";  *,^'.\^v  .  xv^       V'*  ^,a:1v:\\-.  v.:;;"v:    v.  *s  made  of  the   following 
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general  classification  of  tbc  male  population,  I  venture  to  note 
tliem  as  follows,  provisionallj : 

Nobility.  Commoners. 

1.  lords,  shepherds  (of  lamas), 

2.  priests,  hunters, 

3.  warriors,  farmers, 

4.  civil  governors,  artificers. 

The  female  population  was  doubtlessly  subdivided  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  for  it  is  expressly  recorded  that  all  marriageable  girls 
were  kept  in  four  different  houses.  Those  of  the  first  class,  quali- 
fied as  ''the  white  virgins,"  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Creator,  the  Sun  and  the  Inca;  the  second  were  given  in  marriage 
to  the  nobility ;  the  thiixl  class  married  the  Curacas  or  civil  gov- 
ernors, and  the  last  were  qualifieil  as  '*  black,"  and  pertained  to  the 
lower  classes. 

Caste  division  was  never  lost  sight  of  —  indeed  one  Inca  went 
80  far  as  to  order  that  all  the  people  of  the  Below  *'  should  flatten 
the  heads  of  their  children,  so  that  they  should  be  long  and  slop- 
ing from  the  front."  Thus  they  should  ever  be  distinguishable 
from  the  nobility  and  ''yield  them  obedience."  Although  it  is  not 
expressly  stated,  it  may  be  inferred  from  actual  specimens  of 
fkMs  which  have  been  found  that,  in  some  localities,  in  order  to 
differentiate  the  two  classes  still  more,  members  of  the  nobility 
strove  te  mould  the  heads  of  their  children  in  a  high  peak,  so  that 
they  too  should  perpetually  bear  the  mark  of  their  rank.  Whotlier 
such  a  procedure  would  exert  a  correspondingly  elevating  or  abas- 
ing influence  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  two  classes 
is  a  problem  for  anthro[)ologist8. 

A  very  simple  explanation  of  the  reason  why  artificial  deforma- 
tion of  the  skull  was  ever  adopted,  is  o])tainal)le  when  the  all- 
powerful  dominion  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas  is  recognized.  Many 
other  customs,  still  in  practice  amongst  American  tribes,  are  like- 
wise explained  by  the  arbitrary  division  of  [)opulation  into  classes 
and  categories.  The  Peruvian  custom  of  bestowing  one  name 
open  a  child  when  it  was  one  year  old  and  another  when  it  attained 
maturity  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  classification  of  individuals 
l»y  age.  The  ceremonial  observances  which  accompanied  the  be- 
stowal of  these  names  were  accompanied  by  a  change  of  costume 
which  constituted  the  official  enrolment  or  ailvancoment  into  an- 
other class.     The  existence  of  further  systematic  class-distinctions 
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is  proven  by  the  description  of  the  picturesque  ceremony  perfonne<l 
in  the  montli  of  August  at  Cuzeo  and  called  ^^the  driving  out  of 
sickness."  In  the  centre  of  the  great  square  around  the  urn  of 
gold  which  typified  the  "  central  fountain"  (precisely  the  idea  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  Mexico),  four  hundred  warriors  assembled. 
One  hundred,  representing  one  of  the  four  ayllus,  faced  towaixis 
each  cardinal  point  and  subsequently  ran  at  full  speed  in  its  direc- 
tion, crying  "  Go  forth  all  evils!" 

We  have  now  traced  the  i<lca  of  the  Above  and  Below,  Centre 
and  Four  Quarters  in  Ancient  Peru.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that 
the  capital  itself,  which  was  to  be  the  image  of  the  whole  empire, 
was  primarily  divided  into  two  halves  and  four  quarters,  and  sub- 
divided into  4X3  =  12  wards  the  names  of  which  doubtlessly  cor- 
responded with  that  of  their  inhabitants.  When  the  sacred  centre 
of  the  capital  is  added  to  these  it  is  clear  that  the  City  .of  Cuzco 
was  subdivided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  directions  in 
space,  I.  e.  13.  It  exemplified,  therefore,  an  association  of  2X10 
=  20  categories  of  people  classified  according  to  ages,  with  thirteen 
directions  in  space,  and  a  general  sulxlivision  of  all  classes  into  four 
parts.  The  Inca  with  the  four  Capacs  and  the  Coya  with  the  four 
Camayocri  formed  two  groups  of  five  each,  which  could  well  have 
!)eou  represented  by  a  large  central  figure  surrounded  by  four 
smaller  ones  of  equal  size.  By  coloring  these  with  red,  yellow, 
black  and  white,  tlieir  assignment  to  the  cardinal  point  could  have 
been  expressed.  The  central  figure  could  ]>c  painted  in  four  col- 
ors, for  only  the  Inca  and  his  lineage  could  wear  many -colored 
garments,  these  being  indicative  that  they  represented  the  centre 
or  union  of  the  four  quarters. 

Two  important  features  of  the  system  remain  to  be  discussed : 
We  have  studied  the  minute  and  methodical  classification  of  the 
entire  population  into  distinct  groups  without  toucliing  upon  the 
practical  reasons  why  this  was  done.  We  have  analyzed  the  great 
macliinerv  of  tlie  Inca  dominion  as  it  lies  broken  and  motionless. 
r>ut  endow  the  giant  wheel  with  motion,  introduce  systematical 
rotation  into  its  every  part,  regulate  the  occupations  of  the  people 
by  a  fixed  series  of  work-days  and  holidays.  Send  them  forth  to 
their  work  and  collect  the  products  of  their  labor  at  set  intervals,  * 
institute  a  cnlendur^  and  you  will  have  set  the  machinery  of  state  in 
motion  and  realized  how  the  elassilleation  of  individuals  according 
to  rank,  ages,  and  occupations  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
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■bUiiu  a  successful  nnd  hnrmouious  result.     It  bas  alreiuly  l>et.>ii 

Auwn  tli»t  the  iustitution  of  the  calcmlnr  nnd  tiHlablitilimcnt  uf 

■  festival  periixis  of  tbirt;  days  uacb,  in  a  yeur,  succeeded 

vision  uf  tbe  people  iulo  jjroups  and  their  Bssittmneut  to  fixed 

I  of  abode. 

"They  commenced  to  couut  the  year  iu  tbe  middle  of  May,  il  few 

lays  more  or  less,  on  the  lii-st  day  of  the  Moon in  thin 

louth  they  held  tbe  festivals  of  the  Sun"  (Molina  ed.  Hakluyt, 
Ip.  16).  I  direct  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
'  May  moon  which  controlled  the  beginning  of  the  religious 
saieiidar,  although  tlie  Incas  observed  the  equinoxes  and  solstices 
(titd  the  ciiU  uf  the  Sun  was  under  their  special  care.  The  twelve 
divisions  of  the  year  accord  with  the  twelve  wants  of  Cuzeo  sur- 
rounding the  central  enclosure  which  was  always  the  place  where 
the  fe'tivnls  were  held  and  the  people  congregated. 

I  have  as  yet  fotmd  uo  account  of  tbe  lesser  divisions  of  time 

in  P(-ni,  but  note  that  the  period  of  thirty  days  cousiste^l  of  si:c 

p«Tiods  of  live  days  each,  a  subdivision  which  would  obviously 

accord  with  native   habits  of  thought  if    associated  with  the  six 

t*!ri-fistrial  directions  in  space  and  if  a  reunion  of  people  and  col. 

I  lection  of  i>rDduce  from  four  quarters  took  place  ou  every  riftli  day 

I  tbe  capital.     In  my  special  work  on  the  Ciilendar  sy8tt;ms  of 

taticient  America  1  siutll  be  able  to  discuss  mure  fully  their  intimate 

I  imiissotuhle  relation  to  the  regulation  of  labor  and  control  of  the 

I  fouil  supply  absolutely  requisite  fur  the  great  capital. 

Thtt  idea  of  rotation  was  carried  out  in  a  ceremony  descrilieil  by 

'  Holina.     When  the  December  moun  was  full,  after  having  plouglied 

Uieir  fields  during  twelve  days,  "  all  persons  returned  to  Cuzeo 

the  people  went  to  a  house  called  moro-uco,  near  the 

bouses  of  the  Sun  and  took  out  a  very  long  cable  which  was  kept 
there,  woven  in  four  colors,  black,  while,  red  and  yellow,  at  the 
«tid  of  which  was  a  stout  ball  of  red  wool.  Kveryone  took  hold 
of  it,  tbe  men  ou  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  perforuiuig 
tbe  sacred  dance  culletl  yaquayra.     When  they  came  to  the  square 

they  went  round  and  round  until  they  were  in  the  sha|io 

of  a  spiral  shell.  Then  they  dropped  the  cable  on  tbe  ground  and 
left  it  coiled  up  like  a  snake.  The  people  returne«l  to  their  places 
and  tbosv  who  bad  charge  of  the  cable  took  it  back  to  its  house." 
An  extremely  important  instance  of  tlie  application  of  the  spiral 
Is  prescrveil  in  an  illustration  in  the  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of 
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I'trii  liy  the  uiktivi'  clirotiicler  Salcanmyhuii  (etl.  Ilukliijt,  p.  lOS). 
He  reliiteH  (bat  tliu  liicu  Hiiayiia-Cnpnc,  wlieu  lie  reacbed  tbe  town 
of  Tiiiiii[mnii>a,  "  onK'reil  wiiler  to  be  brought  frotn  a  river  by  bor- 
ii));  tbn)ii);b  H  iiiuiiiilaiii,  and  making  tbe  cbaanel  outer  the  dty  b; 
curvi'B  iu  tbii*  way  : 

Theillut9tratiuu,re|iru(luce()  berc  (ftg.  46),  exhibits  an  extrtuwly 
iugcuioiiH  iiiimIi'  of  irrigatiuii  wbieb  dividctl  the  couutry  surrounil- 
iug  Ibe  town  into  uiuu  zout^it  of  land  lying  between  furreula  of 
water.  TliciK  are  cut  thruu<j;h  by  an  exit  canal  which,  at  the  same 
time,  presumably  8iip|ilied  a  direct  water-way  for  traffic  to  ami 
from  the  town.  The  asHOcialiou  of  the  spiral  form  with  irrigaUuD 
would  not,  perlinim,  sccni  ait  im])ortatit  and  significant  did  we  not 
know  thiit  the  uucieut  I'cruvinnti,  as  proven  by  Wiener,  habitually? 
laid  out  the  irrigation  canals  in  tbeii 
inaize-llelds  so  as  to  form  regular  de- 
eigiie,  some  of  which  resenibleil  those 
illustrated  on  fig.  40,  nos.  2,  4,  6,7, 
wbii'li  hikve  been  shown  to  signify  tbe 
union  of  the  Above  and  Below,  or 
Heaven  ami  Earth.  Id  the  Peruvian 
irrignlion  canals  the  water  an pplietl  ILk 
light  lines  and  tbe  earth  the  dark,  and 
when  the  small  canals  were  full  and 
were  ol>ser\'ed  in  certain  lights,  they 
must  have  resembled  light  blue  or  white 
^'"- "  pattcrDsrunningtbroughthedarkeartb. 

Tliat  tlieir  inventors  and  makers  actually  associated  them  witb  pro- 
found meaning  and  laid  thetn  from  superstitious  as  weli  as  praclic&l 
motives  is  obvious ;  for.  in  Peru,  as  in  Mexico,  we  find  the  period- 
ical iiuiun  of  tbe  Heaven  and  Earth,  of  rain  and  earth  celebrated 
with  eei'emonial  drinking  of  chicha,  specially  brewed  for  this  period 
which  seeme  to  have  l)een  the  regularly  a ppointe<l  time  for  juvenile 
matcli-tnaking,  by  order  of  the  Inca. 

'•  When  the  luca  gave  women  as  wives  they  were  received  be- 
cause it  was  ttie  eonimand  of  the  Inea  .  .  because  of  this  il 
was  considered  that  she  was  taken  until  death  and  she  was  receiveil 
on  this  understanding  and  never  deserted"  (Molina).  "  When  the 
Inca  Itocca  married  his  sister,  six  tlioiisand  people  were  married 
on  the  next  day"  (Monteeinos).  In  the  festival  called  Ceapar 
Raymi,  maidens  who  bad  attained  womanhood  offered  bowls  of 
l>82 
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lutlis  who  liiul  jiisl  U'uii  adrtiittwl  lo  the 


I  fermented  cliicha  to  the 
rsulCB  of  the  wnrrioru. 

During  this  festiviil  Ihe  Priests  of  the  Sun  ami  of  Ihc  Creator 
brought  a  qimiitity  of  fiiul,  tied  together  iu  haiidfiils,  and  dreuucd 
as  ft  man  and  a  woman     .     .  they  were  offered  lo  the  Creator, 

the  Suu  and  the  luca  and  were  Imrut  in  their  clothes  together  with 
k  sheep"  (Molina). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  (November),  feasts  were 

I  celebrated  for  the  Hocka  of  the  huaens,  that  they  might  multiply; 

I  for  which  sacrifices  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom.  Ultimately 
•  public  solemn  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  Creator,  the  Sun,  the 
Thunder  and  the  Moon  for  all  natious,  that  ihey  might  prosper  and 
malLi|ily"  (Molina).  A  few  weeks  later,  an  exemption  fromcere- 
muiiial  bondage,  for  three  months,  commenccil.  Throughout  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March  no  religious  festival  took  place  at  Cuzco 
—  Uie  farmers  attended  to  their  land  and  the  people  were  left  nt 
liberty  to  pursue  their  various  avocations  uninterniptedly  (Molina 
cd.  Uakluyt,pp.  51  and  52).  I  Imve  already  shown  that  the  same 
exemption  from  ceremonial  bondage  during  ninety  to  one  hundred 
days  of  the  year  was  ciislomary  in  Mexico ;  and,  in  my  note  on 
the  Ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System,  communicated  to  the  Con- 
gress uf  Amcricnniste  at  Stockholm  in  1894  (p,  16),  I  explained 
the  reasons  which  had  led  me  to  iufcr  that  "  the  religious  fcstivala 
were  coucentmted  in  the  ritual  years  of  260  days,"  which  indeed 
fonns  a  unit,  conuistiug  of  a  complete  set  of  combinations  of  the 
num)>ere  13  and  20. 

In  Ur.  Franz  Boas'  admirable  monograph  on  the  Social  Organ- 
izfttioii  and  secret  societies  of  the  KwakintI  Indians  (Washington, 
1897,  p.  418),  it  is  shown  that  at  the  present  day  the  clan  system 
is  only  in  force  during  one  division  of  the  year.  "  At  the  Wgin- 
DiDg  of  tlie  winter  ceremonial  the  social  system  is  completely 
changed.  The  period  when  the  class  systctn  is  in  force  is  called 
bii-SUB.  The  period  of  the  wintec  ceremonial  is  designated  as 
*lbe  secrets,'  '  making  Ihe  heait  good,'  also  '  brought  down  from 
Above.'     The  Indians  express  this  alternating  of  seasons  by  say- 

L  lug  that  iu  summer  the  bn-xus  is  on  top,  tlie  secrets  below,  and 
vice  ivrsa  in  winter.     During  this  time  the  place  of  the  claus  is 

[  token  by  a  number  of  secret  societies;  the  spirits  who  had  ap- 
peared to  mythical  ancestors  give  new  names  to  the  men  to  whom 

I  tfaey  appear,  but  these  names  are  only  in  nse  during  the  lime  wlu^n 
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the  KpiritH  dwell  ain<>n«;8t  the  IndianB,  r.  e.,  in  the  winter."  There- 
fore from  the  moment  wiieu  the  HpiritH  arc  supfHiscil  to  be  present, 
all  the  Hummer  names  are  dropped  and  the  nieuiY)crs  of  the  nobility 
take  their  winter  uameH.  The  winter  ceremonial  societies  aiv  ar- 
rangeil  in  two  principal  irrou|>8 ;  tliese  are  sulxlivided  into  2  X  10 
=  20  groups  aeconling  to  age  and  sex. 

Dr.  Boas  distinguishes  ^'  tliree  classes  of  tribal  names  and  of 
clan  names,  viz.,  sucli  as  are  collective  forms  of  the  names  of  the 
ancestors,  names  taken  from  the  region  inhabited  by  the  tribe  or 
clan  and  names  of  honour.  .  .  .  Kacti  clan  derives  its  origin 
from  a  mj'thical  ancestor  .  .  .  the  present  system  of  tril>ed 
and  clans  is  of  recent  growth  .  .  .  their  numbers  have  under- 
gone considerable  changes  in  historical  times."  A  careful  study  of 
the  material  [)resented  by  Dr.  Boas  shows,  however,  that  the  ground- 
plans  of  the  entire  sot'ial  fabric  rearetl  by  the  Kwakiutl  Indians 
closely  resembles  that  on  which  the  stately  Maya,  Mexican  ami 
Peruvian  civilizations  were  reared. 

Returning  to  Peru,  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  above 
mentioned  solemn  sacrifices  to  tlie  Creator,  the  Sun  and  Thunder, 
and  Moon  and  Earth,  held  in  NovembiT,  were  thus  offere<l  to  them 
jointly  in  one  consecrated  place,  whereas,  at  other  seasons,  the 
cult  was  performeil  separately  and  on  different  days,  before  the 
emblems  of  the  AIka'c  and  Below. 

Notwithstanding  the  moilenition  and  tolerance  which  seem  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  Inca  government,  and  the  apparent 
ecjuality  and  accord  of  the  two  cults,  the  hejids  of  which  were  the 
Inca  and  Coya,  we  find  evidences  of  discord  in  the  historical  i-ec* 
ords.  The  Inca  empire  had  scarcely  been  established  for  more 
than  a  few  centuries*  when  we  discern  signs  of  a  serious  rel)elliou 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Chuchi-capac,  the  chief  of  the  South- 
ern province  or  Colla-suyu,  pertaining  to  the  Below.  From  the 
taunts  he  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  Inca  on  a  festive  occasion 
and  which  have  been  recorded  verbally  by  Salcamayhua,  it  is  clear 
that  the  chief  of  the  Collas  asserted  that  he  (and  the  people  of  his 
province)  actually  practised  sun-cult  although  ''his  throne  was  of 

t  ••  Fniin  what  ran  l>«;  j?alhore«l  and  coiij«'cture<l  in  considering  the  traditionb  of  Uit 
proHcnt  time,  it  i^  not  more  tJian  S50  U)  4'>0  years  Hlnce  tlie  InciiH  only  )>OH8e8Hed  an«i 
ruled  over  tiic  valley  of  <;uzeo  aw  far  an  Trean,  a  disUincu  of  nix  IcaKUOH  and  to  the 
valley  <)f  Vueay,  whleh  1h  not  more  than  6  leajrucH  .  .  .  The  Idbtorlcal  period  cau- 
not  be  placed  further  bark  Uian  4"0  years  at  the  earliest"  (Tolo  do  Ondegardo  1550- 
IWM)). 
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silver;"  lliat  is  tu  buj,  Bulwillislauding  Ibe  Tact  Iliut  nioou-calt 
pcrtuiueil  to  the  quarter  to  which  he  was  aasigued,  namely,  to  the 

I  fieluw.     Hv  juHtifleB  his  departure  from  mooii-cuU  by  taunting  the 
1  that  he,  in  turn,  diti  not  adhere  elrictly  to  eun-cult  but  wor- 

f  shipiied  the  impersonal  Creator.  Thia  utruggle  between  the  ancient 
Oiitive  sun-cnil  aud  atar-eult  and  this  religious  diaseusiou,  llie  rea- 
sot)  Tor  wliich  is  appari^ut,  initiated  tlie  long  period  of  internal 
strife  and  warfare  which  ultimately  made  tlie  Spanish  Conijuest 
ttiich  an  easy  matter. 

During  the  course  of  these  wars  the  Peruvian  Inca,  on  one  <M:ca- 
sion,  avenged  himuelf  for  a  supposed  insult  by  Laving  diuins  made 
of  the  skiuH  of  some  of  the  enemies'  mcBBcngers  and  by  sending 
biiek  oUiei-B  of  tlieee  "  dreBBed  au  women,"  that  ia  to  say  degraded 
fniin  their  positions  as  warriors  ur  noblemen  to  tlic  raukx  of  the 
commoners.  A  uimilar  degradation,  iuQicted  upon  tlie  Tlalelolcan 
rebels  by  the  Mexicans  has  already  been  mentioned  and  can  only 
be  Tully  understood  when  the  cluBS-Byetem  is  recoguized. 

From  this  and  analogous  instances  it  is  evident  that,  admirable 
AH  the  scheme  of  government  seems  to  have  been  as  a  means  of 
layiug  the  foundations  of  civilization,  and  of  teaching  primitive 
people  agricultui'e,  stability,  law  and  order,  yet  the  very  features 
which  tendered  it  so  elHcient  at  first  became,  eveutually,  the  cau.ie 
of  its  gradual  disintegrutiou,  as  aoou  as  a  certain  degree  of  cul- 
ture prosperity  was  attained  by  the  community.  One  mode  of 
avoiding  tlie  evils  of  over-populution  and  of  ridding  the  capital 
of  its  restless,  and  enterprising  or  troublesome  members,  was  the 
syslum  of  Mitimaes  or  colonists.  This  merits  particular  attention, 
t>ecAuse  it  formed  nn  integral  part  of  the  marvellous  and  widespread 
acbeme  of  oi^anization  we  have  been  studying,  and  therefore  helps 
tu  uu  understanding  of  the  customary  means  by  which  civilization 
wan  spread  in  past  ages  througliout  tlie  American  continent. 

As  the  population  of  Cuzco  increased  and  greater  food  supplier 
were  foand  necessary,  the  Incas  extended  their  dominions  by  a 
•eritv  of  conquests.  "As  soon  as  they  had  made  themselves 
lords  of  a  pi-ovince  they  left  Mitimacs  or  settlers  there,  who  caused 
the  natives  to  live  in  communities  "  and  established  a  small  centre 
of  local  government  on  the  pattern  of  Cuzco.  Mitimaes  or  colo- 
nists were  also  sent,  from  different  provinces,  to  live  on  the  fron- 
ticnt,  bordering  on  hostile  countries,  so  as  to  aid  in  derendtug  them 
against  the  enemies.     The  establiahmetit  of  colonies  in  distant  dis- 
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tricts  was  therefore  a  tried  and  familiar  custom  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  wouderful  governmcDtal  plan  we  have  been  studying. 

I  have  .shown  that  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  a  civilized  oom- 
muiiity  organized  ou  this  plan,  the  more  imperative  the  uecessitj 
of  fonndiug  new  colonies  would  sometimes  become.  The  urgent 
need  of  greater  fooil  supplies  would  lead  to  the  sending  out  of 
expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  surroundiDg  country 
and  ascertaining  the  quality  of  its  produce.  In  his  MS.  Noticin, 
Fadre  Oliva  speaks  of  an  exploring  party  which  was  sent  out  bj 
the  ancestor  of  the  Incas  with  the  injunction  to  return  in  a  year. 
After  a  few  years  had  passed  and  none  of  the  party  return«l,  a 
second  expedition  was  sent  out  in  search  of  the  first  and  this  led 
to  the  final  establishment  of  the  Inca  dominion  in  a  promising  re- 
gion. Sahagim  recounts  how  a  Maya  colony  was  established  at 
Panuco ;  Montezuma  himself  related  to  Cortes  that  he  and  his  lin- 
eage were  descendants  of  colonists  from  distant  parts ;  traditions 
of  culture-heroes  who  established  civilization  amongst  them  abound 
amongst  Central  American  tribes ;  finally,  Peru  is  shown  to  have 
been  civilized  by  rulers  who  carried  out,  systematically,  a  reatly- 
made  plan  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Whence  did  all  these  cul- 
ture-heroes emanate,  carrying  the  identical  method  and  system  into 
widely  separated  districts  and  establishing  centres  of  civilization 
in  the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the  American  Continent? 

Documentary  evidence  certainly  justifies  the  inference  that  the 
civilization  of  Peru  itself  was  due  to  just  such  a  deliberately  exe- 
cuted plan  of  colonization,  which  gradually  extended  southwards 
aud  ultimately  took  root  and  flourished  in  the  most  favorably 
situated  locality. 

Leouce  Angrand,  who  cites  Acosta,  Montesinos,  Garcia,  Botu- 
rini,  Valera,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Gomara,  Balboa,  Paz  Soldan, 
d*(Ji  bigny,  Zarate,  Cieza  de  Leon,  Torquemada,  Herrera,  Velasco, 
Uivero  and  Tscliudi,  Gibbon,  Stevenson,  Castelnau,  Desjanlius, 
Villavicencio,  Roman  and  others,  unites  their  testimony  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  :  **  It  is  therefore  solely  towjirds  the  North,  in  the 
elevated  mountainous  region,  that  researches  should  be  directed 
[in  order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  Peruvian  civilization].  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  innumerable  proofs  appear  of  the  residence, 
in  extremely  ancient  times,  of  people  who  can  scarcely  belong  to 
other  races  than  those  who  founded  Cuzco  and  Tiahuanaco.  It  is 
tln'refore,  from  the  North  that  these  hardy  pioneers  of  humanity 
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Mine,  from  distuul  oivilixntiona,  aui)  it  is  certainly  by  goiug  north- 

Wartis  that  one  must  look  Tor  traees  of  ooe  or  iLe  other  current  of 

wivUizatiou.     Tlio    inexliniiBtible    force  of  expansion  of  llie  Inca 

ipire  extended  to  Itiu  North  us  well  as  in  other  dii-ectiuns." 

Augranil  nlso  meutions  a  lino  "of  prehistoric  ruins  which  es- 

fr'teiid  uorthwartiB  front  Peru  and  displiiy  the  eusentiully  characler- 

rfstic  outlines  of  the  MexicRu  TeocalliB  or  temples."' 

Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega,  citing  Padie  Bias  Valera.  gocM  su  far  as  to 
Itule  that  the  race,  which  introduced  human  sacriBccs  and  rilual- 
I  islie  ciinniitalism  into  Peru,  "had  come  from  thu  region  of  Mexico, 
I  peopJMl  the  regions  of  Panama  and  the  Isthmus  of  Dorien  and  all 
I  tbose  groat  mountains  which  extend  between  Peru  and  the  new 
I  kingdom  of  Giiinada"  (the  present  NicftrngHn).^ 

According  to  Padi-e  Auello  Oliva,  whose  manuscript  notes  on 
Pent  are  preserved  in  the  Hritisli  Museum  Library,  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  Incas  were  colonists  who  came  frtmi  unknown  parts 
either  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  settled  at  Caracas  (Atlantic  coast) , 
wlicuce  they  gradually  spread  southwards.  As  his  authority  for  this 
•tntemeni,  he  cites  original  manuscripts  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
bands  i>y  a  Spanish  missionary  of  high  standing.  Among  these  was 
K  relatioti  by  a  Quipucamnyoc  or  "  accountant  by  means  of  qnip- 
pns,"  named  Catari,  who  had  been  a  chronicler  of  the  Incas.  His 
forefathers  had  occupied  Ihe  same  post  and  hod  handed  down  the 
above  record  as  having  been  related  to  them  by  their  predecessors. 
a  account  does  not  disagree  with  that  of  Salcamayhua  who 
States  that  "  all  the  nations  of  the  empire  had  come  from  beyond 
Fotosi,  in  four  or  five  armies,  arrayed  for  war  and  settled  in  the 
districts  as  they  advanced." 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  of  the  relative  reliability  of  the 
Spanish  chroniclers  one  thing  is  certain :  that  not  one  ventures 
tlw  statement  that  the  Inca  civilization  was  gradually  evolved  by  the 
itive  mec  of  Peru  and  that  all  agree  in  assigning  its  intnxluction 
to  an  alien  race  of  rulers  who  came  from  the  North,  and  gradually 
united  the  scattered  indigenous  tribes  together  under  a  central  gov- 
•mment.  Americanists  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  in  stating 
Ifaal,  until  the  poet  history,  antiquities  and  languagea  of  all  tribes 
Inhabiting    South   and    Central    America  have  been  exhaustively 

•  L«(m  (ur  lc>  AuU'jUlU*  de  Tliihmnni»>.  ISGS.  |ip.  U.  IT,  19. 

*BUa  Vslen,  ippdUnrrHMndelB  Vcki,  Coniuntniios  RanlVB,  Uibon,  V^m.  M:  I, 
atp.  XI.  pp.  U,  U;  llh.  IT,  CH]>.  VI.  p.  a.  Sue  &lno  Gnroln.  OHku"  <1e  \«i  Inilliie.  Mn- 
4ttd  Vm.  lib.  ir,  call,  xv.  p.  m. 
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stiidieil,  DO  al»s(>IiiU*lY  satisfactory  conclosion  can  be  formed  as  to 
wlieii  and  liow  civilizatioD  was  carried  to  Peru. 

On  tiie  other  baud,  even  ia  the  present  preliminary  stage  of  in- 
Vi'btigation,  there  are  certain  undeniable  facts  which,  if  hroughtto 
notici*  at  this  early  date,  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  direct- 
ing future  researcii.  One  of  these  facts  will  doubtless  appear  U) 
many  as  strange  and  inexplicable  but  as  noteworthy  as  it  appears 
to  me. 

In  Cristoval  de  Molina's  account  of  the  fables  and  rites  of  the 
Ineas^  already  cited,  a  fable  is  related  concerning  the  Inca  Yn- 
panqui,  tlie  Conciueror,  who  extendetl  tlie  domain  of  the  Peruvian 
empire  and  institntetl  the  worship  of  a  creator  who,  unlike  the  son, 
could  rest  and  light  up  the  world  fi*om  one  spot. 

'*  They  say  that,  before  he  succeeiied  [to  rulership],  he  went  one 
day  to  visit  his  father  Uiracocha  Inca,  who  was  at  Sacsahuaua, 
five  leagues  from  Cuzco.  As  he  came  up  to  a  fountain  called 
Susnr-puquio,  he  saw  a  piece  of  crystal  fall  into  it,  within  which 
he  iH'held  the  figure  of  an  Indian  in  the  following  shape : 

*'  Out  of  the  back  of  his  head  there  issued  three  very  brilliant 
rays  like  those  of  the  Sun.  Serpents  were  twined  around  his  arms, 
and  on  his  head  there  was  the  llautu  or  royal  fringe  worn  acro98 
the  forehead  of  the  Inca.  His  ears  were  bored  and  he  wore  the 
same  earpieces  as  the  Inca,  besides  behig  dressed  like  him.  The 
head  of  a  lion  came  out  fix)m  between  his  legs  and  on  his  shoulders 
was  another  lion  whose  legs  appeared  to  join  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  man.     A  sort  of  serpent  also  twined  over  the  shoulders. 

*'  On  seeing  this  figure  the  Inca  Yupanqui  fled,  but  the  figure  of 
the  apparition  called  him  by  his  name  from  within  the  fountain 
sayini;,  *  Come  hither,  my  sou,  and  fear  not,  for  I  am  the  Sun, 
thy  father.  Thou  shalt  conquer  many  nations:  therefore  be  care- 
ful t<j  [>ay  great  reverence  to  me  and  remember  me  in  thy  sjicri- 
flees.*  The  apparition  then  vanished,  while  the  piece  of  crystal 
remained.  The  Inca  took  care  of  it  and  they  say  that  lie  after- 
wards saw  everythin;4  he  wanted  in  it.  As  soon  as  he  was  Lord 
he  ordered  a  statue  of  the  Sun  to  hd  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  the  figure  he  had  seen  in  the  crystal.  He  gave  orders 
to  the  heads  of  the  [)rovinces  in  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered, 
that  they  should  make  grand  temples,  richly  endowed,  and  hecom- 

I  NarralivcHof  the  liitOH  an<l  laws  uf  the  Inc^iK,  traiit)lnle<l  by  CIciiiuiiIm  R.  Markham, 
('.  n.,  F.  K.  S.,  cd.  llakluyt  Swlely,  pp.  10-13. 
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fflondnl  all  ]m  subjects  to  adore  and  reverence  the  new  Deity,  as 
the;  had  ben-tofore  worshipped  the  Creator  .  .  ,  It  is  related 
that  all  hia  coiK|ueHts  were  made  in  llie  name  of  the  Siui,  liia  KiitUer, 
And  of  the  Creator.  Tbis  Inca  also  eommande<l  all  the  nntious 
Uiuy  conquered  to  bold  tbeir  huncas  in  great  vcnemtion  .  .  ," 
ia  a  atnrlliug  but  undeniablt^  fact  that  one  of  tlie  licniitiful 
reliefs  ToiiDd  at  Santa  l.iieia  CozumaUiuapa  near  the  western 
ooast  of  Gimteraala.  sboiit  1,200  miles  to  tlic  uorth  of  the  latitude 
of  Cuzco,  answers  in  a  most  suikiiig  manner  to  the  description 

veil  of  Inca  Yupanqui's  vialon.' 

Amongst  the  thirteen  sculptured  slabs  discovered  at  Santa  Lucia, 
there  are  six  entire  slabs  ami  the  fragment  of  another  which  are 
of  almost  uuiforrii  size  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  finest  ex- 
examjiles  of  aboriginal  art  whicli  have  as  yet  lieen  found  on  the 
Amerieao  Continent.  Tbey  represent  seven  different  renderings 
of  the  same  theme.  On  each  slnli  an  individual  wearing  elabo- 
rate insignia  ia  represented  ns  standing  with  one  arm  raised  nml 
his  head  thrown  back  in  the  act  of  gazing  upwards  towards  a 
celealial  figure  which  seems  to  be  descending  towartls  bim.  Tlie 
mrmsand  heads  of  these  uobly  conceived  figures  are  visible,  but 
In  eivch  case  the  faces  seem  to  issue  from  n  highly  ornate  aymlx>l. 
which  is  ditfi-rent  in  each  one,  just  as  the  insignia  of  eacli  individ- 
ual also  varies  in  detail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  thnt  the 
slabs  commemorate  ns  it  wore  an  identical  circumstance,  — 
th«  apparition  of  the  same  divinity  to  seven  different  individuals, 
sis  of  which  are  represented  with  the  sign  of  speech  coming  forth 
from  their  months  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  general  re- 
semblaDce,  nothwitlistinding  the  distinct  individuality  of  each 
has-Klief,  suggests  that  they  commemorate  the  visions  seen  uiidiT 

MlliUivniprllof  the  IhM  illstlnguUhed  plillolu^nt  Dr.  UuirliinDan,  In  IiIh  Inrnlii. 
■ble  work  on  AcIk  name*  ol  liinallClei  lo  Iiktb  pulnted  out  that  although  the  Cnkchl. 
quel  liui(Ba(i>  l>  not*  avioken  it  CvinTnalhimpii  nr  CotiumHlRuniHin.  Itn  iiiirnD  In 
nxinntlonMliljr  >iiliuntl  (CoiHinklo^pKal.  t'sber  AitakUohe  OrtBDHinun,  vn.  p.  St. 
TIM  larmal  nnmlicr  of  Ula>trntl(inB  of  the  luwaUrul  InB-rclluri)  fuun<t  In  IhP  dImitd 
lonimjr  ban  been  i.ii1>1l«1iccl  liy  M.  ftertnan  9trv1i«1  of  HnmburK.  whoflc  vnliiHlilu 
llil  •Milloistlon*  at  ■nclont  Hoxlran  itntlqulUcH,  iircflcrvcil  111 
-e  wnll  known.  Die  StelnaraJpture*  ron  SniiM  LunU  Caxuniitl 
%aapm  (UiuI«dbI*)  In  Museum  fur  Volkerkunile,  llamliurH,  18M.  Jnhrliiwh  rliT 
ftonbDtx>>r>>«n  Wltuionwhaftllchen  Auilnllen.  XI. 

Thnw  of  [heM  rcnikrkalile  buTclIef*  are  H|iure<l  In  the  vnlunhlD  puliUrjitlnn  by 
OelieliimUi  A.  Ilxatlan^    Stnlniioulptiiren  tui  Uiinteinnla.  Ucrlclito  der  KilnlKllohi-n 
-     -■  I,  lau.    Dr.  Ilnberi  dmwlnna  won'  iiubll*b>^d  1"  IH78,  In  Ibv  Wil  vul. 
pOanlrlliuHono  tn  KuiiwIi><Ik'<. 


siiiiibr  (ircum^tances  hr  seven  distinct  perBooages  of  tlie  sum 
rank  :inil  i>i.>^itioa.  lavoluntarilv  one  tbinks  of  the  period  of  n- 
forevi  fast  an>l  vipl  wbieb  marks  the  attainment  of  manliood  ud 
U  still  otiligat'irr  amongst  North  American  tribes,  amongst  wlton 
it  otily  omls  wlicn  tbcT  have  entered  into  communion  witb  thtir 
totemic  ancei>t<ir.  1  am  inclined  to  view  these  commemcmilin 
tablets  as  commemorating  an  analogous  rite  and  perpetnaling  tht 
visions  of  eucccs^iTe  members  of  one  ruling  family,  or  clan.  IV 
divinity,  invariably  associated  with  serpent 
8ymlx>ls,  seems  to  be  QuetzalcoatI,  tbc 
tlivine  twin  or  serpent,  exhibiting  in  wme 
coiies  the  emblem  of  the  Sun,  but  evidentlj 
rev«'aling  itself  to  each  personage  under  i 
slightly  different  form. 

The  accompanying  drawing  {fig.  il)  of 
one  of  the  Santa  Lncia  bas-reliefs,  rrpro- 
diicet)  from  Dr.  Habel's  work,  will  aoKe* 
to  estnliliHli  its  resemblance  to  Padre  Olivi'e 
description  of  the  apparition  seen  by  Hm 
yoiitbful  Inca  Ynpanqni.  After  a  careful 
i-umparison  of  tbe  text  to  the  sculpttircil 
liiis-relicf,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  a  nwrr 
jiraphic  and  impressive  ilhiBtration  of  tbe 
cpisotle  0!in  scarcely  be  imagine*!.  It* 
lower  |><)rtion  <lisplays  a  youthful  ligDre. 
li>i>kiii>:  upwanis  and  oshibiling  a  nccklaee. 
the  circular  car-pieces  and  royal  fringe  or 
llniitii  of  tlic  hicae.  From  his  sjioulden 
h:in>!s  the  nkm  i>f  a  puma  or  lion  with  it' 
ht'iul  dowiinnidH.  Molina  relates  that  lioo- 
Hkiiis  witb  the  bc.ids  were  specially  pre- 
])iueil  fnr  tbe  ceremoiiiftl  when  youths  wen 
s  of  kni^blhood,  the  last  rite  of  which  w»* 
vn  and  the  eiiliirjieinent  of  tbc  orifiee  maile.' 
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Tlie  youth  wears  n  singular  head-dreaa,  or  d'tadem,  consiating  of 
wh»t  appears  to  be  an  eye  with  conventionally  drnwD  upper  lid, 
surmounted  by  tbree  pointed  rays,  behind  which  some  long  wavy 
feathers  nre  visible' 

The  celestial  apparition  to  which  the  youtliful  flgure  is  looking 
□p,  likewise  exhibits  the  sauie  necklace,  pieces,  and  royal  fringe 
of  Uic  Incas.  Indistinctly  though  some  of  the  details  are  given, 
it  seems  as  though  intertwined  serpents  encircled  its  head  and  pos- 
sibly its  ueck.  The  head  of  the  vision  is  surmounted  by  an  on- 
lsi>Eei)  rendering  of  the  con  vent  ion  ally  drawn  eyelid  and  three 
poitiled  rays  which  form  the  diadem  of  the  youthful  knight.  The 
face  of  the  vision  occupies,  however,  the  place  of  the  eye  on  the 
diodctn.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting;  to  note  that  in  the 
Nabuatl  language,  which,  as  {op.  et  he.  cil.)  proven  by  Itiisch- 
oiauD,  was  spoken  in  Guatemala  where  the  bas-relief  was  found, 
the  word  ixtb  designates  face,  whilst  ixtololotli  signiBes  eye.  Situ- 
ate*) I>etwcen  the  right  elbow  of  the  celestial  IJgure  and  the  diadem 
of  the  youth,  there  is  a  diminutive  reproduction  of  the  eye,  eyelid 
iftwl  three  rays,  with  the  addition  that  what  appear  like  two  (or 
threo?)  drops  of  water  or  two  eyes  descend  from  it  towardn  a 
Iqnare  symbol  which  resembles  tlie  Mexican  sign  for  tialli  :=  earth, 
prhilst  the  eye  symbol  is  closely  analogous  to  a  well-known  Mexi- 
pftn  sign  which  has  been  interpreted  as  a  star,  and  has,  but  not  as 
^t  satisfactorily,  lieen  identified  with  the  planet  Venus.  Without 
pMnsing  to  study  this  sign  as  it  appenra  in  ancient  Mexico  I  point 
Wt  that  tlie  position  and  inoik>  of  representation  of  the  upper 
Ipirc  in  the  bas-relief  suHicicntly  show  that  it  is  an  image  of  a 
■desti&l  being  or  vision  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  supplication  of 
^  joutli  who  ia  wearing  divine  insignia.  There  being  a  possibility 
Hntt  some  of  these  accessories  may  be  somewhat  indistinct  in  the 
Iriginal  lias  relief  now  pieserved  at  tlic  Royal  Kthnograpliical 
lltiseiini  at  llerlin,  I  do  not  venture  to  draw  special  attention  lo 
[be  possibility  of  further  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Peni- 
rfau  Iraditiou  and  this  Guatemalan  scnlplnre. 


tlw*«  ••IDldlaUtnt  iHMlttnnn.ot  Vnu  Mftjor,  anil,  poanllil/,  at  tlrKu  Mlnnr.  woul'l 
obHTvaldr.  Ui(>  ronaWlliiUnnii  Inlnii  Iwlnw  the  northi^m  liorixon  when  Jyliix  lictwfi 
II  kiHl  l-nliirli.  Thp  Dymlnlim  Ihrro  polnM  niuM  tiava  thm  KrlKlnitnl  lu  thn  mi: 
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At  :hr  ^Ara^  xim^  I  s^iall  not  omit  allosion  to  the  wavy  figure 
wiE>ln:;  apwanW  fn>m  the  wsistof  the  supplicant,  which  recurs  in 
four  «>ut  'ft  the  *even  sialic.  It  may  yet  prove  to  answer  to  the 
•Wa4^r|»t:«.»a  of  *•  a  **■*«  ^f  serpent,"  which  is  reconled  as  twining 
over  the  *hoaMers  ^f  the  vision  who  was  "dressed  like  thelnoa." 
The  lion's  he^'l  which  appears  in  the  drawing  to  cover  the  left  hand 
of  U\e  su[*pl:cati:  and  the  fact  that  his  left  foot  only,  in  some  cases. 
Wears  a  <anial.  are  important  and  interesting  features  1o  which  I 
shall  revert  further  on. 

Without  attempting  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  truly  re- 
markaMe  fact  that  a  ha^-r^'lief  exhumed  in  Guatemalii  should  so 
<trikiu::ly  agree  with  a  description  preserved  in  a  Peruvian  tradi- 
tion. I  <hall  inenMy  fioint  out  a  second  similar  though  much  less 
remarkaMe  ease  of  agreement. 

Padre  Oliva  reconls  two  instances  in  which  a  *' royal  eagle** 
figuro  in  connection  with  members  of  the  Inca  dynasty*.     One  of 
these  relates  to  the  ancestors  of  MancoCapac,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Cuzoo.     His  great-gran<1mother,  heing  abandonetl  by  her  hus- 
band, attempte«l  to  sacrifice  her  young  son  to  Pachaciimac.    A 
roval  eaiile  descended,  carrieil  him  away  in  his  talons  and  set  him 
down  in  an  island  off  tlK»  Pacific  coast,  named  Guayan,  ''  because  it 
was  I'overe^l  with  willows.**     Oliva  explains  this  tradition  as  a  fan- 
ciful way  of  reconling  the  fact  that  the  youth's  life  was  probably 
endangered,  and  tliat  he  had  tied  and  taken  refuge  on   an  island. 
At  the  ago  of  twenty-one  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  continent 
on  a  rafl,  but  was   seized   by  hostile   people.     His  life  was,  liow- 
evor,  saved  by  the  daugliter  of  a  chieftain  who  returned  with  him 
to  the  island.     Ilor  name  is  given  as  Ciguar,  a  word  strangely  like 
the  Xalmatl  Cihuatl  =  woman.  She  bore  him  a  son  who  was  named 
Atau  (rt\  Allan  and  Ahua  z=  Maya  and  Mexican  wortls  for  loni 
or  chief),  who  was.  in  time,  the  father  of  Manco  Capac,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  civilization   in   Peru.     When   the  latter  was  a 
(!hild  ''  an  eagle  approached  hiui  and  never  left  him."     In  view  of 
these  traditions  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  on  two  of  the  Santii 
Lucia  bas-reliefs  figured  by  Ilabel  and  reproduced  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann Strebel  in  pi.   ir,  fig.   13,  of  iiis  extremely  useful  and  com- 
prehensive monograph  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Santa  Lucia,  an  eagle 
is  represented  in  connection  with  a  figure  wearing  divine  insignia. 
On  one  of  the  seven  analogous  slabs  representing  a  personage 
r>02 
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xldreaeing  a  sup  plication  to  a  celestial  apparition,  n  large  eagle  or 
rultitre  is  actually  sculptured  behind  tbe  supplicant,  being,  hb  it 
re,  his  individual  totem  (Strebel,  PI.  it,  fig.  5). 
A  drawing  of  a  part  of  another  slab  (Strebel,  PI.  ii,  fig.  13) 
displays  an  eagle  or  vulture  holding   in    bis  beak   tbe   body  of  a 
I  bearded  personage   who  wears  a  neck  ornament  and  circular  ear 
(pieces,  and  from  whose  heat!  two  serpents  bang.     This  last  detail 
iMsociates    bim  witb    the  celestial    figure    which   usually    displays 
|bnotte<l  serpents  on  or  above  its  beail,  suggesting  its  connection 
■  wilb  Qnetzalco.itl.  the  divine  title  of  the  Supreme  Being  ami  also 
lof  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Mexicans.     It  is  curious  to  (ind  in 
I  Peru  a  tradition  recording  that,  when  "the  Pacbacuti  luca  Yupiinqui 
I  undertook  the  conquest  of  tbe  Antisuyus  with  100,000  men,  their 
n  sent  forth  fire  and  stopped  the  passage  with  a  fierce  ser- 
I  pent  which  destroyed  many  people,     Tiie  Inca  raised  bis  eyes  to 
I  betiven  and  prayed  for  help  with  great  sorrow,  and  a  furious  eagle 
I  descended,  and  seizing  the  bead  of  the  serpent  raised  it  on  high, 
xaii  Uien  burled  it  to  tbe  ground.     In  memory  of  ibis  miracle  the 
Inca    ortlered    a   snake  to  be  carve  1  in   stoi  e  on  tbe  wall  of  a 
terrace  in  this  province,   which  was    callel    Aicapirca."     When 
divested  of  all  fanciful  details,  tbe  f  regoi  g  Per  ivian  traditions 
seem  to  show  that  the  eagle  was  tbe  totem  of  one  or  more  of  tbe 
lacos  and  that  the  serpent  was  tbe  u  tem  of  i  tr  I  e  which  was  con- 
quered tiy  the  Incas.     It  is  likewise  reeor  le  1  by  I  adrc  Oliva  that 
the  Inca  named  Mayta  Capac  Amaru  oitlered  his  shield  to  be  painted 
with  weapons  aud  a  serpent  —  Amaru,  "  because  be  had  killed  one 
in  tbe  Andes  and  therefore  took  it  for  his  surname." 

H  is  impossible  for  any  Mexicanisl  to  read  the  foregoing  texts 
withotit  recalling  that,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  there  is  an  unex- 
plained bas-i-elief  which  was  put  up  by  tbe  .Spaniards  after  the 
Con<]ue8t  but  evidently  figures  a  native  tradition.  It  represents  an 
eagle  bearing  in  his  talons  a  personage,  wearing  a  diadem,  be- 
neath whom  is  a  group  of  native  weapons.'  The  arms  of  Mexico 
representing  an  eagle  holding  a  serpent  in  its  talons  and  resting  on 
B  cactus,  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  and  recalls  the  Pe- 
ruvian tradition  of  the  eagle  of  the  Incas  conquering  the  scrpenl- 
totcm  of  a  hostile  people. 

Striking  as  these  undeniable  rescnibbinces  nndoulitedly  are,  they 
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would  not,  by  theinsclvcfl,  justify  the  immediate  conclusion  that  an 
actual  direct  connection  existed  between  the  Peruvian  traditions 
and  the  Guatemalan  and  Mexican  bas-reliefs  which  almost  seem 
to  illustrate  the  same  or  analogous  incidents.  At  the  same  time 
they  prove  that,  besides  their  scheme  of  government,  the  Incas  ha<l 
certain  myths  or  traditions  in  common  with  the  civilized  tril>e8 
inhabiting  Central  America. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  situations  of  Cuzco  in  Peru 
and  Santa  Lucia  in  Guatemala  are  both  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast 
with  an  intervening  distance  of  about  27^  degrees  of  latitude. 
But  15  degrees,  however,  lie  between  the  northern  boundary  of  mod- 
ern Peru  and  tlie  southern  boundary  of  Nicaragua  where,  as  proven 
by  Buschmann,  innumerable  names  of  localities  in  the  Nahuatl 
language  testify  to  its  ancient  occupation  by  a  Nahuatl-speaking 
race. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  eminent  philologist  ob8er\'ed  how  the 
name  employed  to  designate  the  bamboo  bed  of  the  Cacique  Aga- 
teite,  in  Nicaragua,  **  barbacoa,"  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  wooden 
bed  or  litter  used  by  the  Inca  in  Peru  {op,  cit.  p.  756).  Busch- 
mann likewise  identified  the  word  galpon  =.  great  hall  or  house. 
He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  *'the  Quechua  word  ^xitn/w 
resembles  the  Mexican  amilpampa  ehecatl  =  the  south  wind,  but 
the  Mexican  is  formed  by  the  affixes  pan  and  pa  and  the  Quechua 
substantive  means  an  even,  open  plain.  At  the  same  time  this 
meaning  and  form  could  be  derived  from  the  Mexican  affixes " 
(Buschmann,  Ueber  Aztckische  Ortsnamen  iii,  7,  p.  627). 

Following  this  precedent  I  have  ventured  to  search  for  further 
resemblances  between  Nahuatl  and  Quechua  words,  and  one  of  the 
remarkable  results  I  obtained  was  the  discovery  that  the  well- 
known  Quechua  name  for  colonists  =  Mitimaes,  the  meaning  of 
which,  in  Quechua,  is  not  forthcoming,  seems  to  be  connected  in 
sound  and  meaning  with  the  Nahuatl  Ce-mitime  =  sons  of  one 
mother  (Molina's  dictionary).  It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  how 
appropriate  this  designation  would  have  been  for  the  colonists  who 
invariably  founded  fresh  centres  of  civilization  on  the  plan  of  the 
central  metropolis.  A  brief  compur.itive  table,  the  result  of  an 
investigation  which  lays  no  claim  to  be  more  than  a  rudimentary 
attempt,  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  this  paper,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  stimulato  philologists  to  supersede  it  by  exhaustive 
studies  of  the  subject.  A  careful  examination  of  the  table  tends 
504 
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to  prove  that  certain  Nahuatl,  Quechua  and  Maya  words  had  a 
common  origin  and  shows  that  a  closer  connection  existed  between 
the  Nahuatl  and  Quechua  languages  than  between  Nahuatl  and 
Blaya  or  the  Quechua  and  Maya. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  several  of  the  words   I  have 
tubulated.     At  present  I  would  draw  attention  to  an  analogy  which 
tKjars  directly  on  the  subject  of  this  paper  and  is  of  utmost  inter- 
est and  importance.     If  carefully  studied  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
title  "  Pacha  Yachachic,"  applied  in  Peru  to  the  Creator,  proves  to 
l^e  allied  in  sound  and  meaning  to  the  Mexican  title  Yaca-tecuh- 
tli,  '*the  lord  who  guides  or  governs."    According  to  Sahagun,this 
'was  '"  the  god  of  the   traders  or  traveller-mercliants."     He  had 
five  divine  brothers  and  one  sister,  each  of  which  was  separately 
'worshipped  by  some  travellers,  whilst  otiiers,  on  their  safe  return 
from  distant  and  dangerous  expeditions,  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
whole  group  collectively.     I  leave  it  to  each  reader  to  make  his 
own  inference  as  to  whether  this  celestial  **  traveller's  guide  "  with 
his  six  brethren  can  have  been  other  than  Polaris  and  Ursa  Minor. 
The  difference  in  the  magnitudes  of  this  constellation  would  natu- 
rally give  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  group  composed  of  individuals  of 
different  ages  and  sizes ;  the  *'  little  sister "  probably  being  the 
smaller  of  the  four  intermediate  stars  of  the  constellation  and 
suggesting  tales  of  adventures  relating  to  the  mythical  sister  of 
six  brothers. 

It  is  superfluous  to  emphasize  how  natural  it  would  have  been 
to  offer  a  thanksgiving  to  the  *'  traveller's  star  "  on  returning  from 
a  distant  voyage,  but  I  will  point  out  that  for  coast  navigation  be- 
tween Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  and  Peru,  the  adoption  of  Pohiris 
as  a  guide  was  and  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
iniiid  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  navigation  north  and  south, 
along  a  sheltered  coast,  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
coast-line  between  Gibraltar  and  Hamburg.  An  instructive  ex- 
ample of  primitive  navigation,  under  analogous  circumstances,  has 
been  communicated  to  me,  from  personal  observation,  by  Com- 
mander Barber  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Native  traders,  who  navigate  north  and  south  in  small  crafts 
ajong  the  coast  between  Ceylon  and  Karashee,  still  use,  at  the 
present  day,  an  extremely  primitive  metho<l  of  estimating  latitude, 
which  is  entirely  based  upon  observations  of  the  pole-star.  Their 
contrivance  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  four  inches  s(juare,  through 
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which  a  hole  is  l>orc(l  and  a  piece  of  cord,  with  knots  at  intervals, 
is  ])as»ed.  Ttie  square  is  held  at  arm's  length  and  the  end  of  the 
cord  is  held  to  the  point  of  the  navigator's  nose  in  a  horizontal 
line,  the  height  being  so  adjusted  that  the  pole-star  is  observed  in 
contact  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  piece  of  wood.  There  are  as 
many  knots  in  the  cords  as  there  are  ports  habitually  visited,  and 
according  to  the  length  of  the  cord  required  for  the  observation 
of  Polaris  in  the  said  position,  the  manner  knows  to  which  port 
he  is  opposite. 

According  to  Sir  Clements  B.  Markham,'  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  Peruvian  coast  fished  in  boats  made  of  inflated  sealskins. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  coast- tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  employed  boats  of  various  kinds  and  some  of  great  size. 
The  Mexican  tradition  relates  that  the  culture  hero  Quetzalcoatl  de 
parted  in  a  craft  he  had  constructed  and  which  is  designated  as  s 
coatlapechtli  =  coa  =:  coatl  =  serpent  or  twin,  tlapechtli  =  raft. 
It  is  open  to  conjecture  whether  this  construction,  '*  in  which  he  sat 
himself  as  in  a  boat,"  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  double  or  twin 
raft,  or  a  boat  made  of  serpent  or  seal  (  ?)  skin.  In  order  to  form 
any  opinion,  the  name  for  seal  in  the  Nahuatl  and  other  languages 
spoken  by  the  coast  tribes  should  first  be  ascertained  and  com- 
pared with  the  native  names  for  serpent. 

The  Maya  colonists  who  founded  the  colony  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  and  are  known  as  the  Iluaxtecans,  are  described  as  having 
transported  themselves  thither  by  boats  from  Yucatan.  In  the  na- 
tive Codices  and  in  the  sculptured  bas-relief  at  Chichen-Itza,  there 
are,  moreover,  illustrations  of  navigation  by  boats.  As  dependent 
upon  Polaris  as  their  East  Indian  colleagues  of  to-day,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  ancient  Mexican  traders  by  land  or  sea  expressed 
their  gratitude  by  offerings  to  Polaris  and  Ursa  Minor. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Peru  and  examine  whether  there  is  any 
proof  that  the  *'  Teacher  or  Guide  of  the  World,"  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing of  the  Incas,  was  identical  with  the  ''  Lord  who  guides  *'  revei'ed 
by  the  Mexican  navigators. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  that  in  ancient  America  the  native 
scheme  of  religion  and  government  was  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  certain  ideas  suggested  by  the  observation  of  Polaris  and  the 
circumpolar  constellations.  I  have  likewise  quoted  the  remarkable 
qualification  of  a  supreme  divinity  made  by  Inca  Yupanqui,  who 

»  Article  Peru,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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raised  a  temple  in  Cuzco  to  the  Creator  who,  superior  to  the  bud, 
could  rest  aud  light  tlic  world  from  oiie  BiM>t.  It  m  ud  extremely 
importaut  and  aigiuilicaiit  fact  tUal  the  priocipal  doorway  of  this 
temple  opened  to  the  iiorlli,'  and  that  the  "  true  Creiitor  "  is  alluded 
to  as  aa  invisible  power,  ibe  knowledge  ot  which  was  transmitted 
by  the  1di;bs  from  father  to  son.  Thus  Salcnmnybua  records  that 
on  one  occasion  the  young  Inca  Ceapac  Yiipaiiqui  exclaimed  "  I 
now  feel  that  there  is  anotlier  Creator  of  all  things  [than  that 
worshipped  in  the  Andea],  as  my  father  Mayta  Ccapas  Inca  has 
indeed  told  me.""  Considering  that  in  the  latitude  of  Cuzco,  alt- 
ni)le(.l  as  it  is  14°  helow  the  equator,  Polaris  is  invisible,  the  con- 
dilioDB  thus  rec'ordeil  as  existing  in  Peru  are  exactly  those  which 
might  be  expected  to  exist  if  a  religion  founded  on  pole-star  wor- 
ship had  been  carried  southward  to  a  region  in  which  the  star  itself 
was  invisible.  The  orientation  of  the  temple  would  designate  the 
north  as  the  sacred  region  and  the  star-go*.!  would  become  an  invisi- 
ble power  whose  very  existence  would  have  become  traditional  aud 
necessarily  be  accepted  on  faith  by  native-born  Peruvians  and  con- 
verted sun- aud  moon-worehippere. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  descendant  of  the  Incns  has  fur- 
nished us  with  actual  proof  that  the  Supreme  Creator  revered  at 
Cuzco  was  not  only  associated  with  a  star,  but  also  witli  the  llgure 
of  a  cross,  each  branch  of  which  terminated  in  a  star.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  native  chronicler  Salcamaybua  for  some  extremely 
curious  drawings,  which  are  reproiluced  here  from  his  account  of 
the  Anliiiuities  of  Peru.^  In  treating  of  the  primitive  astronomy 
in  America  in  my  special  paper  on  the  native  calendar,  I  shall  refer 
'  tu  tliese  in  greater  detail.  For  my  present  purpose  it  suffices  to 
dcsiguat«  the  following  figures. 

Salcumsyhua  records  tliat  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  Empire, 
Haneo  Capac,  ordered  the  sniitUs  to  make  a  Qat  plate  of  Hue  gold, 
rftl  shape,  which  was  set  up  as  an  image  of  the  Creator  (oji, 
eit.  p.  76).  The  Inca  Mayta  Ccapac,  "who  despised  all  created 
things,  including  the  sun  and  moon,"  and  "  orilei'ed  his  people  to 
pay  no  honour  to  them,"  caused  tlie  plate  to  be  renewed  which  his 
"  groat  grandfather  had  put  up,  fixing  it  afresh  in  the  place  where 

[nring.  Hnklllyti-d.  rul.  I. 
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it  had  been  before.  lie  rebuilt  the  *  bouse  of  gold'  aud  they 
say  that  he  caused  things  to  be  placed  round  the  plate,  which  I  have 
shown,  that  it  may  l)e  seen  what  these  heathens  thought."  The  cen- 
tral figure  on  this  plate  consists  of  the  oval  image  of  the  Creator, 
fig.  48,  c.  Close  to  its  right  are  images  designated  by  the  text  ns 
representing  the  sun  and  morning  star.  To  the  left  are  the  moon 
and  the  evening  star.  Above  the  oval  and  touching  it,  is  a  group 
of  live  stars  forming  a  cross,  with  one  star  in  the  centre.  Be- 
low it  is  a  cross  figure  formed  by  lines  uniting  four  stars.  In 
this  case,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle,  the  fifth  star  is  attached 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  oval,  which  is  designated  as  "  the  image  of 
Uiraeocha  Paclia-Yachachic,  the  teacher  of  the  World."  Outside 
of  the  plate  is  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  explain  more 
clearly  the  relative  i)ositions  of  the  group  of  i\ve  stars  to  the  oval 


© 


Fl<j.  48. 

plate  (fig.  48,  (/).  It  represents  the  oval  and  one  star  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  cross  formed  by  four  stars.  The  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  whether  the  group  of  five  stars  forming  a  cross  may 
not  represent  the  Southern  Cross,  popularly  called  the  pole-star  of 
the  south  and  which  consists  of  four  principal  stars,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  first  and  two  of  the  second  magnitude.  This  possibility 
opens  out  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and  calls  for  the  statement  of  the 
following  facts,  which  I  (piote  from  Amedee  Guillemin's  Handbook 
of  Popular  Astronomy,  edited  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  revised 
by  Richard  A.  Proctor.* 

''  In  [our]  enumeration  of  the  circumpolar  constellations  of  the 
South,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  stars  situated  at  the  Pole  itself. 
The  reason  is  simple ;  there  are  none  deserving  mention,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  star  in  Ilydne,  none  approach  the  third  mag- 

1  The  lleavunH    .    .    .    London.    Richard  Bentley  and  Siin.    1883.    pp.  287-889. 
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nitude.  There  is  not  then,  in  the  southern  sky,  any  star  analogous 
to  Polaris  in  the  northern  heavens/*  M.  Guilleniin  proceeds  to 
explain,  however,  that  this  poverty  of  the  polar  regions  is  singu- 
larly compensated  for  by  the  stars  of  the  equatorial  zone.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  tliat  primitive  astronomers  or  their  descend- 
ants, who  had  been  reared  in  a  knowledge  of  the  northern  Polaris 
and  of  the  periodical  motion  of  the  circumpolar  constellations, 
should  continue  their  ob8or\'ations  in  whatever  latitude  they  found 
themselves.  It  seems  possible  that  they  may  have  observed  the 
Southern  Cross  and  recognized  its  closeness  to  the  pivot  or  centre 
of  rotation ;  but  from  personal  experience  and  observation  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  this  constellation  could  never  have  produced 
upon  primitive  man  the  powerful  impression  caused  by  Ursa  Major 
and  Cassiopeia  revolving  around  Polaris.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  conclude  to  what  extent  the  ancient  Peruvians  revered  the 
Southern  Cross.  It  sufDces  for  the  present  to  establish  the  incon- 
trovertible facts  that  the  image  of  the  motionless  Creator,  set  up 
by  the  Incas,  was  associated  with  stars  and  with  the  cross  and  that 
the  door  of  the  Cuzco  Temple,  where  this  image  was  kept,  faced 
the  north,  the  direction  wtience,  according  to  native  traditions,  the 
culture-heroes  had  come  to  Peru. 

The  following  data  furnish  further  important  proof  that  cer- 
tain peculiar  ideas,  symbols  and  metaphors  were  held  in  common 
by  the  civilizations  of  Peru,  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Re- 
turning to  the  bas-relief  (fig.  47),  I  recur  to  an  interesting  feature, 
which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  namely,  that  the  left  arm  of 
the  personage  terminates  in  a  tiger's  or  puma's  head.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  peculiarity  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  native 
historian  Ixtlilxochitl  cites  his  illustrious  ancestor  and  namesake, 
the  Ome  Tochtli  Ixtlilxochitl  of  Texcoco,  as  addressing  his  young 
sou  Nezalhualcoyotl  as  "  my  dearly  beloved  son,  tiger's  arm."'  As 
tlif  young  prince  is  referred  to  in  the  same  chapter  as  '*  the  boy 
Acc»lniiztli  [=  tiger's  arm]  Nezalhualcoyotl,"  it  is  obvious  that  the 
metaphor  constituted  a  title  preceding  ttie  actual  name.  It  was 
Nezulhual-coyotl  who  instituted  the  worship  of  TIo(}uenahuaque, 
thv  true  Creator,  and  discountenance<l  human  sacrifices. 

If  the  other  analogous  Santa  Lucia  slabs  be  also  examined  it 
will  l)e  seen  that  although  the  positions  of  the  iKxlies  and  arms 
vary,  and  the  form  of  the  hea<1  is  different  in  each  inslance,  it  is 

*  lltKtoria  Chi<'l>iiiic<*:i,  chap.  XIX. 
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invariably  the  left  arm  that  terminates  in  the  individual  emblem. 
This  sort  of  consecration  of  the  left  hand  seems  [>articularly  sig- 
nificant for  the  following  reason  :  Padre  AnelloOlivareconlstliat 
the  Inca  Yupanqui,  the  founder  of  Cuzco  and  the  same  whose  vis- 
ion agrees  so  strangely  with  the  bas-relief,  was  surnamed  Lloque  = 
the  left-handed,*  and  was  noted  for  having  visited  the  whole  em- 
pire three  times.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous,  and  he  left 
a  record  as  a  conqueror  and  builder.  He  likewise  sent  his  bod 
Mayta-Capac  to  visit  the  whole  empire,  accompanied  by  sages  and 
councillors.  I  recall  here  it  was  Yupanqui  who  pix>claimed  to  the 
sun-worshippera  of  Peru,  the  existence  and  superiority  of  an  im- 
nmtable  Creator. 

I  have  already  shown  how,  in  Peru,  it  was  a  dictum  that  the 
upper  division  of  the  empire  was  to  bear  the  same  ideal  relation 
to  the  lower  as  that  of  an  elder  brother  to  a  younger  or  a  right 
hand  to  the  left.  It  is,  therefore,  iK)Ssible  to  infer  that,  on  cere- 
monial occasions  when  it  is  recorded  that  the  Hauan  Cuzco  and 
Huriu  Cuzco  people  were  stationed  at  either  side  of  the  Inca,  Uie 
Hauan  or  chieftains  constituting  the  nobility  were  to  his  right  and 
the  Hurin  people  or  lower  class,  to  his  left. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  it  is  a  passage  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Cakchiquels,  the  people  now  inhabiting  the  region  of  Guatemala 
where  the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs  were  found,  that  contains  the 
clearest  statement  regarding  the  division  of  a  tribe  into  two  classes 
and  the  relative  positions  assigned  to  each  of  these,  acconling  to 
ceremonial  usage.  The  passage  relates:  *'  We,  the  13  divisions 
of  warriors,  and  the  seven  tribes  ...  we  came  to  the  en- 
closure of  Tulan,  and  coming,  gave  our  tribute.  The  seven  tribes 
were  drawn  up  in  order  on  the  left  of  Tulan.  On  the  right  hand, 
were  arranged  the  warriors.  Firstly,  the  tribute  was  taken  from 
the  seven  tribes,  next  from  the  warriors."^ 

1  In  Queohua  the  left  han<i  wiis  uained  llo(|ue  inaqut  and  the  right,  pann  maqoi. 
In  tlie  ChinrhavHuyo  dialect  of  Queehua  the  left  hand  wan  hichoc  maqui  and  the 
right,  allaucay  nuiqul    ( Vocabulario  Padre  Jr.an  de  Figueredo). 

3  AnnalH  of  tlie  CakcliiqiielH.  Library  of  Aboriginal  Literature,  vol.  vi,  1>.  G.  Brln 
ton,  j».  71.  It  iH  a  Htrlklng  rolnoidence  which  further  excavations  may  however  dc- 
Htroy,  that  neven  hlmilnr  u|iilght  t>labH  were  found  at  Santa  Lucia,  six  oonipletc  ones 
of  which  exhibit  individunlH  whone  left  liandM  bear  special  marks.  What  I0  more. 
the(«e  flguren  are  accompanied  by  animalH  which  agree  with  a  native  chronicle  quoted 
by  Dr.  otto  Stoll  (o;>.  cit.  p.  6).  According  to  thlH  some  of  the  totems  or  marks  of 
dignity  worn  i)y  certain  Qulclid  chleftaln8  were  reprcHentations  of  pumas,  ocelots  and 
vultureH.  It  in,  peihaps,  permissible  to  advance  the  hypothesis  that  the  personagec 
on  tlie  slabs  are  re])re6entatlves  of  the  seven  tribes  and  display  their  totemlc  devices. 

GOO 
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BuschmaDD  has  recorded  the  iDterestiug  fact  that,  in  Nahuatl, 
the  right  hand  is  designated  as  "  the  goml,  clever  or  wise  "  =  yec- 
maitl  or  inajectli,  also  ma  imatca  or  ma-ueinatca  (from  yectli  = 
good  and  iinati  =  to  l)e  clever  or  wise).  Molina's  dictionary  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  following  Nahuatl  names  for  the  left  hand,  etc. 
Opoch  maitl       \ 

Opuch  maitl  =  f  j^^^  j^^^jj^j  Opochiuia  =  |  v.  to  do  something  with 
Opuch  maye       |  OiK)chuia        )      the  left  hand. 

^  Topuchcopa,  the  left,  at  the  left  hand, 

or  side. 

In  Mexico  the  totemic  lord  of  the  chase  was  named  Opochtli. 
Tlie  much-discussed  name  Huitzil-o];Kx;htli  is  considered  by  some  to 
signify  *'  the  left-handed  humming-bird." 

The  foi*egoiug  proves  that  in  Peru,  Guatemala  and  Mexico  a 
caste-division  was  associated  with  left-handed ness  and  that  the 
expression  *^  left-handed  "  was  employed  as  an  honorific  or  dis- 
tinctive title.  It  is  obvious  that  before  reaching  the  |>oint  when 
the  left  hand  would  be  invested  by  a  distinctive  mark,  as  in  the 
Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs,  the  above  ideas  must  have  been  prevalent 
for  a  very  long  time. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  striking  similarity  of  ideas 
survives  amongst  the  Zuni  Indians  of  to-day. 

As  to  the  native  tiger's  head  (puma  or  ocelot?)  we  find  that  it 
is  the  chief  symbol  of  the  central  human  figure  on  the  great  mono- 
lithic doorway  of  Tiahuanaco,  Peru,  a  fact  which  testifien  to  a 
further  community  of  thought. 

I  \roul<i  a«l«l  a  couple  uf  obeervatluns  which  t^eem  to  indicate  tliat  the  lariKuaK*)  of 
the  (»eople  who  riculptared  an<l  tieX  ap  the  Santa  Luria  Mlaba  wan  Nahuatl.  In  the  llrnt 
<*a»e  on  the  long  nlah,  figured  by  M.  Herman  Strel>el  &6  No.  II,  :i  chieftain  in  n  ri'<'.um- 
l>cnt  po!«ttioQ  ii«  conferring  with  a  personage  maitlced  art  a  deer.  The  rlate  in  Mrulp- 
tured  on  thl!»  !»lab,  recalling  the  Mexican  method  of  figuring  numeraln  and  indlrateit 
that  a  hlHtorical  event  i«  being  recorded. 

The  Nahuatl  word  for  deer  ir«  mazatl  and  we  know  that  the  MazahuaM,  or  "  deer 
pe(»ple  '*  Irt  the  name  of  a  native  trilie  which  inhaljlt«  Ut  thi«  day  the  <M»ant  rtrglon  of 
4*uateinala.    A  ttiwn  named  5fazatenango  =  the  capital  or  mother  rity  of  the  .Vfn/.a 
hua*  liesi  t»etween  the  lake  of  Atitlan  and  the  coant  (tenant  moth<*r  of  Mointrbody , 
trnamitl  =  walled  city).     A  r>mall  village  name<l  Ma/ahuat  aNo  lie-  farther  iM^uth  uud 
inland  on  the  I.K;mpa  river,  in  San  Salvador.    On  one  of  the  uprlirht  ^labn  two  nrulp 
lured  head;*  resembling  dogii*  head*  are  en^'lofcd  in  circlet.    The  Nahuatl  naintr  titr 
dog  li-  Itzruintl;  and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  rorrupt4.'d  Up  K»4-u\utlA,  Wttm  bctwci'ii 
the  latitude  of  Amatitlan  and  tberoaift  of  Guatemala,  at  aU/ut  th*:  •am'-  lUftttwv  in 
land  an  the  town  of  Maza  tenango.     An  l^oth  place*  were  within  ea»y  re.-i'h  from  Htirita 
Lurla,  it  neems  poi*hible  that  the  i*lab<)  may  refer  U>*^}Uit:rjtui{U*'.»\.  or  fegri:«-rii<:til  mtidi* 
with  the  "  de«r  and  dog  people."    At  all  erent«  the  agreem^M  >  worth  noting  ii*>  a 
htot  for  future  retfearcb. 

Mil 


This  central  figure  exhibitti  two  tigers'  hcatla  od  each  shoulder 
and  six  around  its  head,  disposed  as  vnys  und  ioterspersed  with 
what  resemble  drops  of  water.  The  truasverse  ornumeut  carved 
oil  the  hreast  exhibits  four  divisions,  each  of  which  terminates 
with  a  tiger's  bead.  Four  similor  heads,  looking  upwards,  are  on 
tlie  central  decoration  beneath  the  figure  and  the  broad  band  at  the 
base  terminates  in  two  large  tigers'  heads.  What  is  more,  on 
the  fragment  of  a  finely  carved  hollow  stone  object,  which  is  pre- 
served At  the  British  Museum  and  was  found  at  Tinhuanaco  by 
Mr.  Richard  Inwards,  there  are  the  finest  representations  of  the 
swastika  which  have  as  yet  been  found  on  the  American  Conti- 
ncut,  and  each  of  its  branches  terminates  iu  a  tiger's  head,  resem- 
bling those  sculptured  on  ihe 
mouolithit  doorway.  The  fr^- 
iiicut  cotisists  of  the  half  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  top 
or  handle  of  a  staff  or  sceptre. 
1  am  indebted  lo  the  kimlness 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  a  rubbing  of  the 
carved  fragment  and  for  the  pcr- 
mission  to  repro<lMce  it  here  (ng. 
49).  Thecetitrnl  swastika  is  augular  and  its  form  recalls  that  of  the 
Mexican  Calendiir  swiiatika  (fig.  9).  At  each  aide  of  it  are  por- 
tions of  what  originally  were  two  rounded  swastikas,  which  also  ter- 
minate iu  tigers'  heai.ls.  These  and  the  size  of  the  fragment  seem  to 
justify  the  iufercnce  that  another  square  swastika  was  originally 
sculptui'ed  on  the  opposite  side,  making  two  rounded  and  two 
sfjnare  swastikas  in  all. 

It  would  be  difllcult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
fragment,  for  it  proves  to  us  that  iu  Tiuhuauaco,  the  swastika 
was  a  sncred  symbol.  Its  association  with  the  puma  or  ocelot, 
links  it  tu  the  centriil  figure  on  the  monolithic  doorway  and,  possi- 
bly, connects  this  with  the  Mcsicau  identification  of  the  ocelot 
with  the  Ui-sa  Major,  with  "the  loni  who  walks  around,"  or  the 
lord  of  the  underworld,  Tezcatlipoca.  The  two  forms  of  swastika 
seem  to  ti'stify  that,  in  Tiahuaiiaco  also,  the  idea  of  the  Above 
and  Below  prevailed  and  that  the  angular  form  symliolized  the  sub- 
division of  the  earth  and  tlie  roundeil  one  that  of  the  heavens. 
The  rows  of  personages  sculptured  on  the  doorway  at  each  side 
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of  and  fiiciDg  tbe  central  figure  seem  to  indicate  tbat  this  com- 
memorates an  establishment  of  tribal  organization. 
The  distribution  of  the  sculptured  figures  is  as  follows : 

8  figures  =  2  X  i)  Central      (^  ^S«re8 

8  figures  =  2x4l6x4  ^8  figures 

8  figures  =  2  X  4  j  ^*^"''^'       1  8  figures. 

The  figures  on  the  upper  row  to  the  right  and  left,  making  six- 
teen in  all,  are  all  alike  —  so  are  the  sixteen  figures  on  the  second 
and  tbe  sixteen  on  the  third  rows. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  all  the  insignia  which  characterize 
the  figures  on  each  of  the  three  rows,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
magnificent  plates  contained  in  Drs.  Stiibel  and  Uhle*s  niouu- 
inental  work  on  the  Ruins  of  Tiahuanaco,  and  merely  note  that 
each  figure  in  the  uppermost  row  exhibits  a  bird's  head  in  front  of 
its  head-dress.  All  figures  in  the  second  row  are  completely 
masked  as  condors.  In  the  thiixi  row  a  tiger's  head  decorates  each 
head-dress.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  whilst  the  birds'  and  tigers' 
heads  designate  their  wearers  as  heads  or  chief  tains,  these  emblems 
strikingly  coincide  with  the  classification  of  the  highest  Mexican 
waiTiors  into  two  divisions,  known  as  '*  the  ocelots  and  the  eagles." 
If  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  number  of  emblems  or  figures 
and  their  distribution  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  case,  that  the  cen- 
tral figure  exhibits  on  his  person  twelve  tigers'  heads  in  all,  i,  e.,  six 
un  his  head,  two  on  each  arm  and  two  on  his  breast-plate.  Six- 
teen chieftains  i^xhibit  the  same  emblem  and  the  carved  fragment 
with  the  swastika  appears  to  have  originally  exhibited  sixteen 
tigers*  heads,  distributed  into  homogenous  groups  of  four. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  forty-eight  figures  on  the  doorway 
are  first  divided  into  two  groups  of  twenty-four  by  being  placed  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  central  figure.  Each  division  of  twenty- 
four  is  grouped  as  3X8,  which  is  also  6X4,  and  yielding  a 
total  of  12  X  4  or  4  X  12  figures. 

Curiously  enough  the  number  12  coincides  not  only  with  the  num- 
ber of  heads  exhibited  by  the  central  figure,  but  the  entire  bas- 
relief  offers  a  certain  agreement  with  the  numerical  divisions  of 
Cuzco  which  I  have  summarized  as  having  been  divided  into  two 
halves  and  four  quarters  and  subdivided  into  12  wards,  the  names 
of  which  doubtlessly  corresponded  with  those  of  their  inhabitants. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  purpose  of  the  Tia- 
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huauaco  bas-relief  was  to  estAblish  a  certain  tribal  organization 
and  impose  certain  distinctive  insignia  upon  each  ti'ibe.  The  in- 
ference that  each  sculptured  figure  was  differentiated  from  the  other 
by  being  painted  in  various  colors  is  justified  by  Molina's  account, 
already  cited,  that  ^^  in  Tiahuanaco  the  '  Creator '  had  his  chief 
abode,  hence  the  superb  edifices  in  that  place,  on  which  edifices 
were  painted  many  dresses  of  Indians  .  .  .  thus  each  nation 
uses  the  dress  with  which  they  invest  their  huaca  and  they  .say  that 
the  first  that  was  born  [in  Tialiuanaco]  was  there  turned  into  stones, 
others  say  that  the  first  of  their  lineages  were  turned  into  falcons, 
condors  and  other  animals  and  birds." 

It  is  with  deference,  however,  that  I  submit  my  conclusion  and 
refer  the  question  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Drs.  Stubel  and 
Uhle  and  Mr.  Bandelier,  whose  attainments  and  exhaustive  re- 
searches in  the  region  of  Tiahuanaco  qualify  them  to  utter  a  final 
judgment  upon  this  interesting  subject.  According  to  Dr.  Max 
Uhle  the  civilization  established  at  Tiahuanaco  antedates  that  of 
the  Incas.  It  may  yet  be  proven  that  whilst  Tiahuanaco  was  set- 
tled in  remote  times  by  colonists  from  the  North,  the  Inca civiliza- 
tion was  due  to  a  later  migration.  It  certainly  appears  that,  in 
Tiahuanaco  and  Cuzco,  the  identical  fundamental  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment and  organization  prevailed. 

I  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  point  out  that  in  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan and  Central  America  there  iire  also  monuments  exhibiting  mul- 
tiples of  12  and  4  and  also  16  chieftains.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  here  briefly,  some  analogies  to  Mexican  and  Maya 
antiquities  found  in  Peru. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Sir  Clements  I).  Markham,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  kind  permission  to  re- 
produce here  a  hasty  drawing  he  made,  in  1853,  of  a  gold  plaque 
(size  o^(j  inches)  found  in  Cuzco  (fig.  50).  It  was  then  in  Lima, 
being  the  property  of  the  President  of  Peru,  General  Echerrique. 
This  curious  relic  exhibits  the  image  of  a  monstrous  face  sur- 
rounded l)y  a  band  with  subdivisions  containing  various  signs.  The 
plaque  was  looked  upon  by  its  owner  as  a  Calendar,  but  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  after  studying  its  subdivisions  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining their  agreement  with  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  Peruvian 
year,  preferred  to  let  his  notes  on  the  subject  remain  unpublished, 
not  having  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject.  I  am 
permitted,  however,  to  state  that  Sir  Clements  Markham  specially 
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noted  tlie  resomblftDce  of  a  sign,  which  is  represented  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  central  figure  nod  recurs  four  times  on  tlie  encircling  band, 
to  the  well-known  Maya  glyph  abau  ^  chief,  lord. 

It  is,  indeed,  n  cursive  representation  of  a  human  bead  and 
moreover  resembles  those  figured  on  the  garment  of  a  gigantic  red 
aandstone  statue  found  at  Ak-Kapana  and  figured  in  Stiibel  and 
Uhle's  Tiahuonaco.  On  this  garment  the  heads  alternate  with 
squares  and  form  n  close  design.  This  resemblance  between  tlie 
conventional  faces  on  this  archaic  statue   and   those  on  tlie  gold 


plaque  has  made  me  attach  more  importance  to  the  latter  and  at 
all  events  regard  it  as  preserving  ancient  nntive  symlmlism.  In 
connection  with  these  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  plaque  itself 
offers  ft  certain  resemblance  to  well-known  Mcxic.Tn  calendars,  the 
centre  of  which  usually  exhibits  a  face  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
hand  with  day  or  month  signs.  It  is  i-eniarkahlc  that  above  e:ich 
eye  there  are  four  dots,  esjiecially  an  the  Qiioclma  word  for  eye  — 
nnui  is  homnnyuions  with  the  NahiiatI  numeral  fonr  =:  nnhiii,  and 
this  is  BO  constontly  associated  with  nn  eye  in  the  Mexican  sign 
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Nabiti  ollin  =  four  movements  (c/.  fig.  2).  As  strange  a  coinci- 
dence as  this  is  furnished  by  the  mark  on  the  forehead  of  the  image, 
not  because  the  latter  resembles  the  sect  mark  of  the  Vishnu  wor- 
shippers, but  because  it  offers  a  marked  analogy  to  the  Mexican 
Acatl  sign  which  is  frequently  carved  or  painted  as  a  cane  stand- 
ing in  a  square  receptacle  with  recurved  ends.  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  interpret  this  symbol  according  to  the  native  mode  of 
thought,  as  signifying  the  centre,  the  union  of  the  Above  and  Be- 
low and  to  regard  the  upper  part  of  the  face  itself  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Above,  the  heaven,  with  its  two  eyes  (the  Moon  and 
Sun),  whilst  the  low^r  part  and  teeth,  as  in  Mexico,  signified  the 
Below,  the  earth  and  underworld.  By  means  of  the  head  ou  each 
cheek  and  the  number  four  over  each  eye,  the  dual  and  quadruple 
rulerships  of  the  empire  could  well  have  been  expressed.  Post- 
poning a  more  thorough  study  of  the  gold  plaque,  I  merely  note 
here  that  it  exhibits  curious  analogies  not  only  to  Maya  but  also 
to  Mexican  symbolism. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  furnished  by  a  possibly 
modern  but  curious  small  silver  pendant  of  unquestionably  native 
workmanship.  It  is  preserved  at  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at 
Vienna  and  is  figured  in  the  Report  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Americanists  which  was  held  at  Berlin  in  18^8  (pi.  i,  fig.  4,  p. 
90).  Reputed  to  be  from  Cuzco,  it  represents  a  figure  of  the  sun 
surrounded  by  eight  straight  and  intermediate  undulating  rays. 
Two  serpents  arc  figured  beneath  the  sun  ;  their  bodies  extend 
across  the  pendant  and  their  heads  with  open  jaws  almost  meet  in 
the  centre.  A  figure,  wearing  a  peculiar  head-dress,  is  kneeling 
in  worship  beneath  the  symbols,  which  undoubtedly  recall  the  Mexi- 
can mode  of  representing  two  serpents  meeting,  as  on  the  Calendar 
Stone  of  Mexico,  for  instance. 

As  I  am  tracing  analogies  at  present,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
reader  to  compare  the  symbols  figured  and  designated  by  Salcauiay- 
hua  as  that  of  the  eartli  (see  his  fig.  r,  pi.  i.xvi)  with  the  sacred 
vase  from  tlic  Maya  MS.  (his  fig.  ri,  pi.  mx)  and  the  form  of  the 
Peruvian  symbol  for  the  sea  (his  fig.  e,  pi  lxvi)  with  the  peculiar 
Mexican  shell  ornament  (fig.  1,  no.  10).  Insufficient  though  the 
above  analogies  may  seem  in  themselves,  tliey  are  valuable  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  data  presented  and  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  symbolism  prevailed  in  Peru  as  in  Central 
America,  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 

nor, 
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Let  US  now  rapidly  journey  nortliwards  from  Peni  to  these  coun- 
tries and  briefly  record  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
ideas  and  quadruplicate  form  of  government  wliich  we  may  en- 
counter en  route.  In  the  elevated  plains  of  Bogota  we  And  positive 
proof  that  the  Muyscas  held  the  same  ideas  as  their  southern  and 
northern  neighbors.  Their  culture  hero,  Bochica  or  Ida-canzas, 
was  the  personification  of  the  Above  and  of  its  symbol,  the  Sun, 
whilst  his  wife  was  Cliia,  a  name  suspiciously  like  Quilla,  the  Que- 
chua  for  moon.  He  was  high-priest  and  ruler  but  counselled  the 
Muyscas  to  elect  one  of  themselves,  a  chief  named  Hunc-Ahua,  to 
be  their  Za-que  or  civil  ruler.  Ida-can-zas  instituted  the  Calendar 
and  taught  the  Muyscas  to  appoint  four  chiefs  of  tribes  whose 
names  or  titles  are  recorded  as  Gameza,  Busbanca,  Pesca  and 
Toca.  The  institution  of  a  dual  government  is  indicated  by  the 
record  that  the  high-priest  dwelt  at  the  sacred  town  Aura-ca  and 
the  Za-que  at  Tunja. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  notice  that  Ida-can-zas,  in  Bogota,  did 
precisely  what  Cortes  found  it  expedient  to  do  after  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  latter  assumed  the  supreme  rulership  over  the 
nobility,  became  the  **  lord  of  Heaven  "  and  instituted  a  native 
chieftain,  bearing  a  female  title,  as  his  coadjutor,  the  lord  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ruler  of  the  people  of  the  lower  class. 

It  may  be  worth  making  the  passing  remark  that  the  title  of  the 
Muysca  culture-hero  contains  the  word  ^^  can  "  and  thus  recalls  the 
Maya  Kukulcan  and  that  the  title  Za-que  ofTcrs  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  Maya  title  Chac,  whilst  the  name  Hunc-ahua  seems 
stranj^ely  similar  to  Hun-ahau  which  in  Maya  would  signify  "  one 
lord."  It  is  for  Muysca  scholars  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  above  titles  and  name. 

Regretting  the  lack  of  time  and  documents  which  have  pre- 
vented nie  from  ol)t:iining  further  data  I  now  return  to  Guatemala 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs.  Referring  to  the 
intro<1uction  to  their  Annals'  we  learn  that  the  Cakchiquel  tribe 
was  but  one  of  four  allie<l  nations,  each  of  which  had  its  capital, 
nanie<1  Tecpan,  as  follows : 

Nations.  Capitals. 

Cakchiquel  =         Tec[)an  Quauliteniallan, 
Quiche  '*       Utathui, 

Tzutuhil  ''       Atitlan, 

Akahal  *'       Tezolotlan. 

1  Ed.  Brinton.    Library  of  Almrifclnnl  literature,  p.  13. 
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According  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay's  authoritative  statement, 
these  nations  were  engaged  in  warfare  against  each  other  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Tezolotlan  was  termed  the  ''  tierra  de 
guerra  "  the  land  of  war,  and  the  precise  locality  of  its  tecpan  or 
former  capital  has  not  been  traced,  although  it  seems  to  have  been 
close  to  Rabinal  or  in  the  vallev  of  that  name. 

It  is  well  known  that,  under  the  rulership  of  Tizoc,  the  Mexicans 
extended  their  conquests  into  Guatemala.  Buschmann  has,  more- 
over, proven  that  the  foregoing  names  of  the  capitals,  of  what  were 
at  one  time  four  provinces,  are  pure  Nalmatl,  which  fact  establishes 
the  existence  of  Nahua  supremacy  in  these  regions. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  one  of  the  Santa  Lucia  slabs  seems  to 
commemorate  the  existence  of  a  central  rulership  and  that  of  the 
four  quarters.  It  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  StrebeFs  publication  already 
cited  and  represents  a  central  personage  holding  a  head  and  a  tec- 
patl,  whilst  four  lesser  personages,  each  carrying  a  head,  are  fig- 
ured as  walking  away  in  four  opposed  directions.  As,  according 
to  native  symbolism,  the  head  is  the  symbol  for  chieftain  this  slab 
seems  to  commemorate  the  establishment  and  at  all  events  testifies 
to  the  existence  in  Guatemala  of  the  scheme  of  government  now 
so  familiar. 

In  their  Annals,  the  Cakchiquels  record,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
that  they  carried  their  tribute  to  *'  the  enclosure  of  Tulan,"  a  desig- 
nation which  supports  my  inference,  previously  uiaintaincd,  that 
Tulan  was  derived  from  the  Maya  tuluni,  =  a  fortification,  an 
enclosed  place  or  that  which  is  entire,  whole,  etc.,  and  applie<l 
always  to  the  metropolis  of  a  state. 

An  ancient  Cakchiquel  legend  relates,  moreover,  that,  accordin«: 
to  the  *'  ancient  men,"  there  had  been  four  Tulans  :  one  in  the  oast, 
one  in  the  north,  one  in  the  west  and  one  "  where  the  god  dwells." 
This  would  obviously  have  been  situated  towards  the  south  in  order 
to  accord  with  the  general  scheme.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
record  testifies  to  the  existence  of  an  extremely  ancient  state  which 
starting  from  one  metropolis  had  gradually  developed  into  four 
great  Tullans,  to  one  of  which  the  four  tecpans  of  Guatemala 
pertained.  The  fact  that  the  Spaniards  found  the  four  nations 
living  close  together,  with  capitalsor  tecpans  bearing  Nalmatl  names 
and  in  constant  warfare  with  each  other,  seems  to  indicate  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  ancient  metropolis  or  Tullan  by  their  Mcxi- 
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^n  conqnerors  and  the  consequent  disintegration  of  their  former 
government.' 

The  Mendoza  Codex  teaches  us  that  when  the  Mexicans  con- 
pered  a  land  they  first  burnt  and  utterly  destroyed  the  tcocallis 
situated  in  the  heart  of  its  central  capital.  They  rased  this  to 
the  ground,  and  carried  off  to  their  own  metropolis  the  totemic 
images  of  the  rulers  of  the  tribe.  The  barbarous  institution  of 
iiuman  sacrifice,  which  was  only  practised  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
lifexicans  when  the  necessity  to  obtain  more  plentiful  food  supplies 
for  their  rapidly  increasing  population  forced  them  to  become  a 
lation  of  wnrriors  and  conquerors,  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
idopted  as  a  fear-inspiring,  symbolical  rite  commemorating  the 
conquest  and  destmction  of  an  integral  government. 

The  victim,  usually  a  chieftain  taken  prisoner  in  warfare  and 
;lad  with  his  insignia  and  the  raiment  of  his  people,  was  stretched 
>n  the  stone  of  sacrifice  and,  figuratively  speaking,  represented 
lis  country  and  its  four  quarters.  The  tearing  out  of  his  heart  by 
.be  high-priest,  armed  with  the  tecpatl,  the  emblem  of  supreme 
luthority,  signified  the  destruction  of  the  independent  life  of  his 
Tibe  a9  much  as  did  the  burning  of  the  teocalli,  and  of  its  capital, 
[t  would  seem  as  though  the  horrible  custom  of  annually  sacrific- 
Qg  one  or  more  representatives  of  each  conquered  tribe,  had  been 
idopted  as  a  means  of  upholding  the  assumed  authority,  inspiring 
iweand  terror  and  impressing  the  realization  of  conquest  and  utter 
lubjection.  It  is  known  that  sometimes  a  member  of  a  conquered 
ribe  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  a  victim  in  order  to  release  his 
)eopIe  from  their  obligation,  and  thus  earned  for  himself  immor- 
ality. 

An  insight  into  the  native  association  of  ideas  is  afforded  by 
)ahagun's  note  that  the  lord  or  chieftain  was  '^  the  heart  of  his 
^ueblo,"  which  means  town  as  well  as  population.  The  death 
>f  the  sacrificed  chief,  tlierefore,  actually  conveyed  the  idea  of  the 
lestruction  of  the  tribal  government  to  his  vanquished  subjects, 
t  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  subsequent  partition  of  portions 

Ht  Ih  to  the  Hiiperior  authority  of  my  digtingulHhcd  nnd  highly  entecmcd  colleagues 
>rfi.  (Hto  St4>ll  and  Carl  Sapper  that  I  lubinit  the  above  (M>nrtiderationri.  It  may  he 
»osi«ible  for  the  latter  enthurfiaBtic  explorer  and  for  Dr.  (iuntavo  Elnen,  who  inrontin- 
ling  hi*»  valuable  rCMean'-hCH  in  (iuateuiala,  to  determine  the  locality  of  the  ancient 
'ull.in,  which  should,  I  imagine,  be  nought  for  in  a  rogi<»n  where  the  land  Inhabited 
y  Uie  Four  Nation^)  would  converge  and  at  a  point  almost  e<|uldi8t;int  from  the  Four 
'ecpaiit*. 
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of  his  dead  body  amongst  the  priesthood  and  their  ritual  canni- 
balism did  not  signify  the  absorption  of  the  conquered  population 
into  the  communal  life  of  their  victors.  The  preservation  of  the 
victim's  skull  on  the  Tzompantli,  as  a  register  of  the  conquest  of 
a  chieftain,  would  also  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  native  line  of 
thought  and  symbolism. 

At  the  risk  of  making  a  somewhat  lengthy  digression  I  will 
again  refer  here  to  a  i)oint  I  have  already  touched  upon,  namely, 
the  Mexican  employment  of  the  human  figure  as  an  allegorical 
image  of  their  Empire  or  State,  the  idea  being  that  the  four  limits 
represented  its  four  governmental  and  territorial  divisions  and  that 
these  were  governed  by  the  head  =  the  lord  of  the  Above  or  heaven, 
and  the  heart  =  the  lord  of  the  Below  or  earth.  A  careful  study 
of  the  native  Codices  has  shown  me  that  such  was  the  native  alle- 
gory which  in<leed  can  be  further  traced.  The  territory  of  a  state 
reproduced  the  organization  of  the  human  boily  with  its  four  limbs, 
each  of  these  terminating  in  minor  groups  of  five. 

According  to  the  same  set  of  ideas  the  cursive  image  of  a  state 
could  be  conveyed  by  a  main  group  of  five  dots,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  four  minor  similar  groups.  Cross-lines  expressing  the 
partition  into  four  quarters  would  complete  such  a  graphic  and  cur- 
sive presentation  of  the  scheme  and  not  only  signify  its  territorial 
but  also  its  governmental  features.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
Nahuatl  as  in  the  Quechua,  the  title  for  minor  chief  is  homony- 
mous with  the  word  for  fingers. 

The  Nahuatl  pilli  is  a  title  for  a  chieftain  or  lord  and  also  signi- 
fies child  and  fingers  or  toes.  A  finger  is  ma-pilli,  the  prefix  ma, 
from  maitl  =  hand,  designating  the  fingers  as  the  children  of  the 
hand.     The  thumb  is  qualified  by  the  prefix  uei  :=  great. 

Having  gained  a  recognition  of  the  above  facts  it  is  not  difllcult 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  certain  sceptres  in  the  form  of  an 
open  hand  which  occur  as  symbols  of  authority  borne  by  chieftains 
in  the  native  Codices."  I  know  of  one  important  instance,  indeed, 
where  an  arm  witli  an  open  hand  is  represented  as  standing  upright 
in  the  centre  of  ii  circle  divided  into  sections  and  zones  (similar  to 
i\<r.  28,  nos.  1,  3,  5,  and  6). 

The  above  mentioned  examples,  which  I  shall  illustrate  later, 

'  In  tlic  Mcvlran  (•<>llortlon  at  tlic  Trocndoro  Muhcuiii  In  Pari r,  there  is  a  rnrlonn 
wooden  Hccptn'in  the  forni  of  a  hand,  which  has  heirn  (IfrurtHl  by  Dr.  Ernest  llamy 
in  liis  KphMwlidly  illuntratcil  work  on  this  Miisoum. 
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have  led  me  to  infer  that  wliilst  the  arm  Bymbolizcd  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  State,  the  hand  symbolized  its  capital,  the  thumb 
its  central  ruler  and  the  fingers  his  four  officers  or  pilli,  the  rulers 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  minor  scat  of  government.  In  another 
publication  I  shall  produce  illustrations  showing  that  the  foot  was 
also  employed  as  an  emblem  of  rule  and  that  Mexico,  Yucatan  and 
Central  America  furnish  us  with  actual  proofs  that  the  hands  and 
the  feet  respectively  symbolized  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of 
the  State. 

It  is  thus  curious  to  compare  the  name  for  thumb  =  uci-ma-pilli 
and  the  name  Uei-mac  (literally,  great  hand)  which  Sahagun  gives 
as  that  of  the  '^  temporal  **  coadjutor  of  the  Mexican  culturc-liero 
Quetzalcoatl,  as  well  as  the  term,  our  toe  =  totccxopilli  with  the 
well-known  title  Totec  =:our  chief  or  lord.     In  Yucatan  the  wonl 

■ 

for  hand  =  kab  is,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  further  on,  actually 
incorporated  in  the  title  of  the  lords  of  the  four  quarters  =  Bakab. 
1  am  almost  inclined  to  find  a  trace  of  a  similar  association  in  the 
Qaechua  word  for  fingers  =  pullca  and  the  title  palla  bestowed 
upon  noble  women. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  natural 
basis  of  the  all-pervading  native  numerical  division  into  4  X  5  =  20 
was  the  finger  and  toe  count.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
general  custom  to  designate  20  an  one  man  or  one  count.  ^ 

Word  for  Man.  Word  for  20. 

Nahuatl.         tlacatl.  cem-poualli  =  one  count. 

Quiche  "^ 

and  >■  uinay  =  one  man.  uinay  z=     '*       '* 

Cakchiquel  ) 

Tzendal.        hun-uinic  =  one  man.  hun-uinic  ^     '*       '' 

Maya.  uinic.  hun-kal     =     '*       '' 

In  the  latter  case  the  attlx  kal  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  verb  kal  =  to  close  up  or  fasten  something,  and  to 
signify  something  complete  or  finished.  At  the  same  time  the  Maya 
uinal  is  the  Maya  name  for  the  twenty  calendar-signs,  and  the 
same  association  is  demonstrated  as  existing  in  Mexico  by  tlie  well- 
known  picture  in  the  Vatican  Codex  i  (p.  75),  which  represents  a 
man  surrounded  by  the  twenty  Mexican  calendar-signs. 

As  I  shall  treat  of  the  same  subject  more  fully  in  anotlier  pnb- 

•  See  Brinton.    The  NnUvc  Calendar  of  Central  America  nn<l  Mexico,  p.  49. 
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This  ccutral  figure  exiiibiu  two  tigera'  beaOs  on  each  shoulder 
aDi.1  six  uroiiud  its  lioad,  disjKiBed  us  ruys  uud  iutersperaed  with 
what  rusGiiibtu  dvoyn  of  water.  The  truiisvcree  ornameut  caned 
oil  the  bfeast  eshitiite  Tuiir  divisions,  each  of  which  terioiiiat«» 
Willi  a  tiger's  heotl.  Four  similar  heads,  looliing  upwards,  are  on 
tlie  central  decoration  beneath  the  figure  and  Ihe  bioad  band  nt  tbe 
base  terriiiuatcs  in  two  large  tigers'  heads.  Wbat  is  more,  ud 
the  fragment  of  a  finely  carved  hollow  stone  object,  which  is  pw- 
served  nt  the  Biititth  Museum  and  wtis  found  at  Tiahuanaco  b; 
Mr.  Itichard  Inwards,  there  arc  the  finest  repreaeotatioos  of  the 
swastitia  which  have  us  yet  been  found  on  the  American  CoLti- 
ncnt,  and  each  of  its  branches  terminates  iu  a  tiger's  head,  rrscm- 
bliiig  those  sculptured  on  ibe 
iDonolithie  doorway.  The  frag- 
ment consists  of  the  half  of  wlal 
seems  to  nie  to  have  Ix'eo  the  top 
or  handle  of  a  staff  or  ticeptre. 
1  nui  indebte<l  to  the  kiudiiesa 
of  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  of  Ihe  Uriliob 
Museum,  for  a  rubbiug  of  Ibe 
carved  fragment  and  for  the  wr- 
mission  to  reproduce  it  here  (lig- 
49).  The  central  swastika  is  angular  and  its  form  recalls  tbat  of  the 
Mexican  Calemlur  swustika  (fig.  9).  At  each  side  of  it  are  por- 
tions of  what  originally  were  two  rounded  swastikas,  which  also  ter- 
minate ill  tigers'  heads.  These  ami  the  size  of  the  fragment  seem  lo 
justify  tlic  inference  tliat  another  square  swastika  was  originally 
sculptured  on  the  opposite  side,  malciiig  two  rounded  and  twu 
square  swastikas  iu  all. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  iinportauce  of  tbis 
fragiuent,  for  it  proves  lo  us  that  iu  Tiahuanaco,  the  swastika 
was  a  sacred  symbol.  Its  association  with  the  puma  or  ocelot, 
links  it  to  the  central  figure  on  tlie  mouulitliic  doorway  mid,  possi- 
bly, connects  this  with  the  Mexican  ideutilicalion  of  the  ocelot 
with  the  Ursa  Major, with  ''the  loni  who  walks  around,"  or  the 
lonlof  the  underworld,  Tezcatlij)oca.  The  two  forms  of  swastika 
seem  to  testify  that,  in  Tiahuanaco  also,  the  idea  of  the  Above 
and  Below  prevailed  aud  thai  the  angular  form  symbolized  the  sub- 
division of  the  earth  and  tlie  rounded  one  that  of  the  heavens, 
'['he  rows  of  jiersonagcH  sculptured  on  the  doorway  at  each  side 
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of  and  faciDg  the  central  figure  seem  to  iiulicnte  that  this  coin- 
TiiemoraWs  an  establislimeut  of  tribal  organization. 

The  ilistribiitiou  of  the  sculptured  figures  is  as  follows  : 

H  figures  =  2X4]  ^.^^^^^^^      f  8  figures 

8  figures  =  2x4Ux4  -^8  figures 

8  figures  =  2  X  4  j  ^*S"^^-       1  8  figures. 

The  figures  on  the  upper  row  to  the  right  and  left,  making  six- 
't:een  in  all,  are  all  alike  —  so  are  the  sixteen  figures  on  the  second 
Slid  the  sixteen  on  the  thii-d  rows. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  all  the  insignia  which  characterize 
tbe  figures  on  each  of  the  three  rows,  I  refer  the  render  to  the 
wiagnificent   plates   contained   in    Drs.  Stiibel  and  Uhle's  niouu- 
■Dental  work  on  the  Kuins  of  Tiahuanaco,  and  merely  note  that 
c^iich  figure  in  the  uppermost  row  exhibits  a  bird's  head  in  front  of 
its  head-dress.      All   figures   in   the  second    row  are  completely 
masked  as  condors.     In  the  third  row  a  tiger's  head  decorates  each 
liond- dress.     It  is  curious  to  find  that  whilst  the  birds*  and  tigers* 
lioads  designate  their  wearers  as  heads  or  chieftains,  these  emblems 
sstrikingly  coincide  with  the  classification  of  the  highest  Mexican 
warriors  into  two  divisions,  known  as  ''  the  ocelots  and  the  eagles." 
If  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  number  of  emblems  or  figures 
and  their  distribution  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  case,  that  the  cen- 
tral figure  exhibits  on  his  person  twelve  tigers*  heads  in  all,  /.  e.,  six 
on  ills  head,  two  on  each  arm  and  two  on  his  breabt-plate.     Six- 
U'vn  chieftains  exhibit  the  same  emblem  and  the  carved  fragment 
^'ith   the  swastika  appears  to  have  originally  exhibited    sixteen 
tigers'  heads,  distributed  into  homogenous  groups  of  four. 

it  cannot  be  deuieil  that  the  forty-eight  figures  on  the  doorway 
are  fii*st  divided  into  two  groups  of  twenty-four  by  being  placed  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  central  figure.  Each  division  of  twenty- 
four  is  grouped  as  3X8,  which  is  also  6X4,  and  yielding  a 
total  of  12  X  4  or  4  X  12  figures. 

Curiously  enough  the  number  12  coincides  not  only  with  the  num- 
ber of  heads  exhibited  by  the  central  figure,  but  the  entire  bas- 
relief  offers  a  certain  agreement  with  the  numerical  divisions  of 
Cuzco  which  1  have  summarized  as  having  been  divided  into  two 
halves  and  four  quarters  and  subdivided  into  12  wards,  the  names 
of  which  doubtlessly  corresponded  with  tho<^e  of  their  inhabitants, 
l^ersonally  1  am  inclined  to  consider  that  the  purpose  of  the  Tia- 
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huaiiaco  bas-relief  was  to  establisli  a  certain  tribal  organizatiOQ 
and  iui()ose  certain  distinctive  insignia  upon  each  tribe.  The  in- 
ference that  each  sculptured  figure  was  differentiated  from  the  other 
by  being  painted  in  various  colors  is  justified  by  Molina's  account, 
already  cited,  that  ^^  in  Tiahuanaco  the  ^  Creator '  had  his  chief 
abode,  hence  the  superb  edifices  in  that  place,  on  which  edifices 
were  painted  many  dresses  of  Indians  .  .  .  thus  each  nation 
uses  the  dress  with  which  they  invest  their  huaca  and  they  say  that 
the  first  that  was  born  [in  Tiahuanaco]  was  there  turned  into  stones, 
others  say  that  the  first  of  their  lineages  were  turned  into  falcons, 
condors  and  other  animals  and  birds." 

It  is  with  deference,  however,  that  I  submit  my  conclusion  and 
refer  the  question  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Drs.  Stiibel  and 
Uhle  and  Mr.  Bandelier,  whose  attainments  and  exhaustive  re- 
searches in  the  region  of  Tiahuanaco  qualify  them  to  utter  a  final 
judgment  upon  this  interesting  subject.  According  to  Dr.  Max 
Uhle  the  civilization  established  at  Tiahuanaco  antedates  that  of 
the  Incas.  It  may  yet  be  proven  that  whilst  Tiahuanaco  was  set- 
tled in  remote  times  by  colonists  from  the  North,  the  Inca  civiliza- 
tion was  due  to  a  later  migration.  It  certainly  appears  that,  in 
Tiahuanaco  and  Cuzco,  the  identical  fundamental  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment and  organization  prevailed. 

I  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  point  out  that  in  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan and  Central  America  there  are  also  monuments  exhibiting  mul- 
tiples of  12  and  4  and  also  16  chieftains.  Meanwhile  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  here  briefly,  some  analogies  to  Mexican  and  Maya 
antiquities  found  in  Peru. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Sir  Clements  D.  Markham,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  kind  permission  to  re- 
produce here  a  hasty  drawing  he  made,  in  1853,  of  a  gold  plaque 
(size  o^Q  inches)  found  in  Cuzco  (fig.  50).  It  was  then  in  Lima, 
being  the  property  of  the  President  of  Peru,  General  Kcherrique. 
This  curious  relic  exhibits  the  image  of  a  monstrous  face  sur- 
rounded by  a  baud  with  subdivisions  containing  various  signs.  The 
plaque  was  looked  upon  by  its  owner  as  a  Calendar,  but  Sir  Clements 
Markham,  after  studying  its  subdivisions  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining their  agreement  with  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  Peruvian 
year,  preferred  to  let  his  notes  on  the  subject  remain  unpublished, 
not  having  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject.  I  am 
permitted,  however,  to  state  that  Sir  Clements  Markham  specially 
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noted  tlie  resemblance  of  a  sign,  which  is  represented  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  central  figure  and  recurs  four  times  on  the  encircling  band, 
to  the  well-known  Maya  glyph  ahau  =  chief,  lord. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  cursive  representation  of  a  human  head  and 
moreover  resembles  those  figured  on  the  garment  of  a  gigantic  red 
sandstone  statue  found  at  Ak-Kapana  and  figured  in  Sti'ibel  and 
Uhle*s  Tiahuanaco.  On  this  garment  the  heads  alternate  with 
squares  and  form  a  close  design.  This  resemblance  between  the 
conventional  faces  on  this  archaic  statue  and  those  on  the  gold 
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plaque  has  made  me  attach  more  importance  to  the  lattcM'  and  at 
all  events  regard  it  as  preserving  ancient  native  symbolism.  In 
connection  with  these  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  plaque  itself 
offers  a  certain  resemblance  to  well-known  Mexican  calendars,  the 
centre  of  which  usually  exhibits  a  face  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
band  with  day  or  month  signs.  It  is  remarkable  that  above  each 
eye  there  are  four  dots,  especially  as  the  (^uechua  word  for  eye  = 
naui  is  homonymous  with  the  Nahuatl  numeral  four  =r  nahui,  and 
this  is  so  constantly  associated  with  an  eye  in  the  Mexican  sign 
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Nabni  ollin  =  four  movements  {cf.  fig.  2).  As  strange  a  coinci- 
dence as  this  is  furnislied  by  the  mark  on  tlie  forehead  of  the  image, 
not  because  tlie  latter  resembles  the  sect  mark  of  the  Vishnu  wor- 
shippers, but  because  it  offers  a  marked  analogy  to  the  Mexican 
Acatl  sign  which  is  frequently  carved  or  painted  as  a  cane  stand- 
ing in  a  square  receptacle  with  recurved  ends.  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  interpret  this  symbol  according  to  the  native  mode  of 
thought,  ns  signifying  the  centre,  the  union  of  the  Above  and  Be- 
low and  to  regard  the  upper  part  of  the  face  itself  as  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Above,  the  heaven,  with  its  two  eyes  (the  Moon  ami 
Sun),  whilst  the  low^r  part  and  teeth,  as  in  Mexico,  signified  the 
Below,  the  earth  and  underworld.  By  means  of  the  head  on  e:ieh 
cheek  and  the  number  four  over  each  eye,  the  dual  and  quadruple 
rulerahips  of  the  empire  could  well  have  been  expressed.  Post- 
poning a  more  thorough  study  of  the  gold  plaque,  I  merely  note 
here  that  it  exhibits  curious  analogies  not  only  to  Maya  but  also 
to  Mexican  symbolism. 

Another  instimce  of  the  same  kind  is  furnishetl  by  a  possiMj 
modern  but  curious  small  silver  pendant  of  unquestionably  native 
workmanship.  It  is  prescrvx'd  at  the  Ethnographical  Museum  at 
Vienna  and  is  figured  in  the  Report  of  the  International  Congress 
of  AuKTicanists  which  was  held  at  lierlin  in  1888  (pi.  i,  fig.  4,  p. 
0(i).  lieputed  to  be  from  Cuzco,  it  represents  a  figure  of  the  sun 
surrounded  by  eight  straight  and  intermediate  undulating  rays. 
Two  serpents  arc  figured  beneath  the  sun  ;  their  bodies  extend 
across  the  pendant  and  their  heads  with  open  jaws  almost  meet  in 
the  centre.  A  figure,  wearing  a  peculiar  head-dress,  is  kneeling 
in  worship  beneath  the  symbols,  which  undoubtedly  recall  the  Mexi- 
can mode  of  representing  two  serpents  meeting,  as  on  the  Calendar 
Stone  of  Mexico,  for  instance. 

As  1  am  tracing  analogies  at  present,  1  should  like  to  ask  tlic 
reader  lo  compare  the  symbols  figured  and  designated  by  Salciimay- 
hua  as  that  of  the  earth  (see  his  fig.  r,  pi.  i.xvi)  with  the  sacred 
vase  from  the  Maya  MS.  (his  fig.  ii,  pi.  i.ix)  an<l  the  form  of  the 
Peruvian  symbol  for  the  sea  (his  fig.  p^  pi  lxvi)  with  the  peculiar 
Mexican  shell  ornament  (fig.  1,  no.  10).  Insulfieient  though  the 
above  analogies  may  seem  in  themselves,  tliey  are  valuable  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  data  presented  and  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  same  syinl)olis!n  prevailed  in  Peru  as  in  Central 
America,  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 
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Let  us  now  rapidly  journey  northwmnls  from  Feni  to  these  Ci>un- 
tries  and  briefly  record  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  the  same 
ideas  and  quadruplicate  form  of  goveniment  which  we  may  en- 
[K>nnter  en  route.  In  the  elevated  plains  of  Bogota  we  find  positive 
proof  that  the  Muyscas  hekl  the  same  i<ieas  as  their  southern  ami 
Dortherii  neighbore.  Their  culture  hero,  Bochica  or  Ida-can-zas, 
was  the  personification  of  the  Above  and  of  its  symbol,  the  Sun, 
whilst  his  wife  was  Cliia,  a  name  suspiciously  like  Quilla,  the  Que- 
ehua  for  moon.  He  was  high-priest  and  ruler  but  counselled  the 
Muyscas  to  elect  one  of  themselves,  a  chief  named  Hunc-Ahua,  to 
be  their  Za-que  or  civil  ruler.  Ida-can-zas  instituted  the  Calendar 
and  taught  the  Muyscas  to  appoint  four  chiefs  of  tribes  whose 
names  or  titles  are  recorded  as  Gameza,  Busbanca,  Pesca  and 
Toca.  The  institution  of  a  dual  government  is  indicated  by  the 
record  that  the  high-priest  dwelt  at  the  sacred  town  Aura-ca  and 
the  Za-que  at  Tunja. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  notice  that  Ida-can-zas,  in  Bogota,  did 
precisely  what  Cortes  found  it  expedient  to  do  after  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  latter  assumed  the  supreme  rulership  over  the 
nobility,  became  the  ^'  lord  of  Heaven  *'  and  instituted  a  native 
chieftain,  bearing  a  female  title,  as  his  coadjutor,  the  lord  of  the 
earth,  and  tlie  ruler  of  the  people  of  the  lower  class. 

It  may  \ye  worth  making  the  passing  remark  that  the  title  of  the 
Muvsca  culture-hero  contains  the  word  *'  can  "  and  thus  recalls  the 
Maya  Kukulean  and  that  the  title  Za-que  offers  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  Maya  title  Chac,  whilst  the  name  Hunc-ahua  seems 
stnini^ely  similar  to  Hun-ahau  which  in  Maya  would  signify  '*  one 
lonl.**  It  is  for  Muysca  scholars  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  above  titles  and  name. 

Regretting  the  lack  of  time  and  documents  which  have  pre- 
vented me  from  obtjiining  further  data  I  now  return  to  Guatemala 
:in<l  the  vicinity  of  the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs.  Referring  to  the 
intHMlnction  to  their  Annals'  we  learn  that  the  CakchiqucI  tribe 
was  but  one  of  four  allied  nations,  each  of  which  had  its  capital, 
named  Teepan,  as  follows  : 

Nations.  Capitals. 

Cakehiquel  =         Tecpau  Quauhtemallau, 
Quiche  **       Utatlan, 

Tzutuhil  ''       Atitlan, 

Akahal  *'       Tezolotlan. 

»  ¥A.  Biinton.    Librnry  of  AI>oiig1naI  Ilteraturv,  p.  13. 
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According  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay's  authoritatiTe  statement, 
these  nations  were  engaged  in  warfare  against  each  other  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  Tezolotlan  was  termed  the  *'*'  tierra  de 
gueri-a  "  the  land  of  war,  and  the  precise  locality  of  its  tecpan  or 
former  capital  has  not  been  traced,  although  it  seems  to  have  been 
close  to  Rabinal  or  in  the  vallev  of  that  name. 

It  is  well  known  that,  under  the  rulership  of  Tizoc,  the  Mexictns 
extended  their  conquests  into  Guatemala.  Buschmann  has,  more- 
over, proven  that  the  foregoing  names  of  the  capitals,  of  what  were 
at  one  time  four  provinces,  are  pure  Nahuatl,  which  fact  establisbes 
the  existence  of  Nahua  supremacy  in  these  regions. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  one  of  the  Santa  Lucia  slabs  seems  to 
commemorate  the  existence  of  a  central  rulership  and  that  of  the 
four  quarters.  It  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Strebel's  publication  already 
cited  and  represents  a  central  personage  holding  a  head  and  a  tee- 
patl,  whilst  four  lesser  personages,  each  carrying  a  head,  are  fig- 
ured as  walking  away  in  four  opposed  directions.  As,  according 
to  native  symbolism,  the  head  is  the  symbol  for  chieftain  this  slab 
seems  to  commemorate  the  establishment  and  at  all  events  testifies 
to  the  existence  in  Guatemala  of  the  scheme  of  government  now 
so  familiar. 

In  their  Annals,  the  Cakchiquels  record,  as  I  have  already  sliown, 
that  they  carried  their  tribute  to  '*  the  enclosure  of  Tulan,"  a  desig- 
nation wliicli  supports  my  inference,  previously  maintained,  that 
Tulan  was  derived  from  the  Maya  tulum,  =:  a  fortification,  an 
enclosed  place  or  that  which  is  entire,  whole,  etc.,  and  applies! 
always  to  the  metropolis  of  a  state. 

An  ancient  Cakchiquel  legend  relates,  moreover,  that,  according 
to  the  *'  ancient  men,"  there  had  been  four  Tulans  :  one  in  the  east, 
one  in  the  north,  one  in  the  west  and  one  '*  where  the  god  dwells." 
This  would  obviously  have  been  situated  towards  the  south  in  order 
to  accord  with  the  general  scheme.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
record  testifies  to  the  existence  of  anextremely  ancient  state  which 
starting  from  one  metropolis  had  gradually  developed  into  four 
great  Tullans,  to  one  of  which  the  four  tecpans  of  Guatemala 
pertained.  The  fact  that  the  Spaniards  found  the  four  nations 
living  close  toGjethor,  with  enpitalsor  tecpans  bearing  Nahuatl  names 
and  in  constant  warfare  with  each  other,  seems  to  indicate  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  ancient  metropolis  or  Tullan  by  their  Mexi- 
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can  conquerors  and  the  cousequent  disintegratioD  of  their  former 
government.* 

The  Mendoza  Codex  teaches  us  that  when  the  Mexicans  con- 
qoered  a  land  they  first  buiiit  and  utterly  destroyed  the  teoeallis 
situated  in  the  heart  of  its  central  capital.  They  rased  this  to 
the  groand,  and  carried  off  to  their  own  metropolis  the  totemic 
images  of  the  rulers  of  the  tribe.  The  barbarous  institution  of 
hnman  sacrifice,  which  was  only  practised  to  a  gi'eat  extent  by  the 
Mexicans  when  the  necessity  to  obtain  more  plentiful  food  supplies 
for  their  rapidly  increasing  population  forced  them  to  become  a 
nation  of  wnrriors  and  conquerors,  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
adopted  as  a  fear-inspiring,  symbolical  rite  commemorating  the 
conquest  and  destiniction  of  an  integral  government. 

The  victim,  usually  a  chieftain  taken  prisoner  in  warfare  and 
clad  with  his  insignia  and  the  raiment  of  his  people,  was  stretched 
on  the  stone  of  sacrifice  and,  figuratively  speaking,  represented 
his  country  and  its  four  quarters.  The  tearing  out  of  his  heart  by 
the  high-priest,  armed  with  the  tecpatl,  the  emblem  of  supreme 
authority,  signified  the  destruction  of  the  independent  life  of  his 
tribe  a^  much  as  did  the  burning  of  the  teocalli,  and  of  its  capital. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  horrible  custom  of  annually  sacrific- 
ing one  or  more  representatives  of  each  conquered  tril>e,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  upholding  the  assumed  authority,  inspiring 
awe  and  terror  and  impressing  the  realization  of  conquest  and  utter 
subjection.  It  is  known  that  sometimes  a  meml)er  of  a  conquered 
tribe  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  ti  victim  in  order  to  release  his 
people  from  their  obligation,  and  thus  earned  for  himself  immor- 
tality. 

An  insight  into  the  native  association  of  ideas  is  afforded  by 
Sahagun*s  note  that  the  lord  or  chieftain  was  "  the  heart  of  his 
Pueblo,"  which  means  town  as  well  as  population.  The  death 
of  the  sacrificed  chief,  therefore,  actually  conveyed  the  idea  of  the 
destruction  of  the  tribal  government  to  his  vanquished  subjects. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  subsequent  partition  of  portions 

'  Itlg  to  the  superior  authority  of  my  dtRtlnguiMheii  anil  ht^^ily  eHteemed  coIloaKucs 
I>rg.  otto  StoU  and  C<irl  Sapper  that  I  xiibmtt  tho  above  <ronril(lcratlonH.  It  may  Uv, 
l>'>«Mble  for  the  latter  cnthiiriiaHtic  ex phiriT  and  for  Dr.  (tiintavo  Klsen,  who  tHcontin 
uinghi.H  valuable  rCHeareheH  In  (tiiatemala,  to  determine  the  loeallty  of  the  ancient 
Tullan,  which  Hhould,  I  Imagine,  be  nout^ht  for  In  a  region  where  the  land  inhabited 
liy  the  Kuur  Nations  would  converge  and  at  a  point  almo^^t  eiinldtMUint  from  Un".  Four 
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of  his  (lead  body  amongst  the  priesthood  and  their  ritual  canni- 
balism did  not  signify  the  ab8oi*ptiou  of  the  conquered  popalataon 
into  the  communal  life  of  their  victors.  The  preservation  of  the 
victim's  skull  on  the  Tzompantli,  as  a  register  of  the  conquest  of 
a  chieftain,  would  also  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  native  line  of 
thought  and  syml)olism. 

At  the  risk  of  making  a  somewhat  lengthy  digression  I  will 
again  refer  here  to  a  point  I  have  already  touched  upon,  namelv, 
the  Mexican  employment  of  the  human  figure  as  an  allegorictl 
image  of  their  Empire  or  State,  the  idea  being  that  the  four  limbs 
represented  its  four  governmental  and  territorial  divisions  and  that 
these  were  governed  by  the  head  :=  the  lord  of  the  Above  or  heaven, 
and  tlie  heart  =  the  lord  of  the  Below  or  earth.  A  careful  stady 
of  the  native  Codices  has  shown  me  that  such  was  the  native  alle- 
gory which  indeed  can  be  furtlier  traced.  The  territory  of  a  state 
reproduced  the  organization  of  the  human  boily  with  its  four  limbec 
each  of  these  terminating  in  minor  groups  of  five. 

According  to  the  same  set  of  ideas  the  cursive  image  of  a  state 
could  be  conveyed  by  a  main  group  of  five  dots,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  four  minor  similar  groups.  Ci*08s-line6  expressing  the 
partition  into  four  quarters  would  complete  such  a  graphic  and  car- 
sive  presentation  of  the  scheme  and  not  only  signify  its  territorial 
but  also  its  governmental  features.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in 
Nahuatl  as  in  the  Quechna,  the  title  for  minor  chief  is  homony- 
mous with  the  word  for  fingers. 

The  Nahuatl  pilli  is  a  title  for  a  chieftain  or  lord  and  also  signi- 
fies child  and  fingers  or  toes.  A  finger  is  ma-pilli,  the  prefix  ma, 
from  maitl  =:  hand,  designating  the  fingers  as  the  children  of  the 
hand.     The  thumb  is  qualified  by  the  prefix  uei  =  great. 

Having  gained  a  recognition  of  tlie  above  facts  it  is  not  difficult 
to  under8taud  the  meaning  of  certain  sceptres  in  the  form  of  an 
open  hand  which  occur  as  symbols  of  authority  borne  by  chieftains 
in  the  native  Codices.'  I  know  of  one  important  instance,  indeed, 
where  an  arm  with  an  open  hand  is  represented  as  standing  upright 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  divided  into  sections  and  zones  (similar  to 
fig.  28,  nos.  1,  3,  6,  and  G). 

The  above  mentioned  examples,  which  I  shall  illustrate  later, 

>  In  tlio  MoxU'an  rolli'ctloii  at  tlio  Tnx'aflero  Museum  In  ParlR,  there  Is  a  rurloni 
woo«lcMi  HCt'ittre  In  the  form  (if  a  hand,  which  hat*  been  figured  by  Dr.  Enicfit  ilamy 
in  hlH  HpUMidhlly  illustrated  work  on  thin  Museum. 
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have  led  me  to  infer  that  whilst  the  arm  symbolized  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  State,  the  hand  symbolized  its  capital,  the  thumb 
its  central  ruler  and  the  fingers  his  four  officers  or  pilli,  the  rulers 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  minor  scat  of  government.  In  another 
publication  I  shall  produce  illustrations  showing  that  the  foot  was 
also  employed  as  an  emblem  of  rule  and  that  Mexico,  Yucatan  and 
Central  America  furnish  us  with  actual  proofs  that  the  hands  and 
the  feet  respectively  symbolized  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of 
the  State. 

It  is  thus  curious  to  compare  the  name  for  thumb  =  uei-ma-pilli 
and  the  name  Uei-mac  (literally,  great  Iiand)  which  Sahagun  gives 
as  that  of  the  **  temporal  "  coadjutor  of  the  Mexican  culture- hero 
Qaetzalcoatl,  as  well  as  the  term,  our  toe  =:  totccxopilli  with  the 
well-known  title  Totec  =our  chief  or  lord.  In  Yucatan  the  word 
for  hand  =  kab  is,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  further  on,  actually 
incorporated  in  the  title  of  the  lords  of  the  four  qnaiters  =  Bakab. 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  find  a  trace  of  a  similar  association  in  the 
Qaechaa  word  for  fingers  =  pullca  and  the  title  palla  bestowed 
upon  noble  women. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  natural 
basis  of  the  all-pervading  native  numerical  division  into  4  X  5=r  20 
was  the  finger  and  toe  count.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
general  custom  to  designate  20  as  one  man  or  one  couiit.^ 

Word  for  Man.  Word  for  20. 

Nahuatl.         tlacatl.  com-poualli  =i  one  count. 

Quiche  ) 

and  >■  uinay  =  one  man.  uinay  zz:     **       ** 

Cakcbiquel  ) 

Tzendal.        hun-uinic  =  one  man.  hun-uinic  ^     ''       '' 

Maya.  uinic.  hun-kal     =r     '*       '' 

In  the  latter  case  the  alHx  kal  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  8amo 
source  as  the  verb  kal  =  to  close  up  or  fasten  something,  and  to 
signify  something  complete  or  finished.  At  the  same  time  the  Maya 
uinal  is  the  Maya  name  for  the  twenty  calendar-signs,  and  the 
same  association  is  demonstrated  as  existing  in  Mexico  l)y  the  well- 
known  picture  in  the  Vatican  Codex  i  (p.  Tf)),  which  represents  a 
man  surrounded  by  the  twenty  Mexican  calendar-signs. 

As  I  sliall  treat  of  the  same  subject  more  fully  in  another  pnb- 

'  See  Brinton.    The  Native  Calendar  of  Central  Amerira  and  Mexico,  p.  4ft. 
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lication,  I  8hall  hut  briefly  touch  upon  the  intimate  connection  there 
oxistwl  between  these  calendar-signs  and  the  twenty  classes  into 
which  the  population  was  strictly  divided.  It  is  known  that  an 
individual  received  the  name  of  the  dav  on  which  he  was  bom  and 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  this  determined  his  position  in  the  com- 
monwealth, his  class  nnd  his  future  occupation.  Each  child  was 
formally  registercil  by  the  priestly  statisticians  at  birth,  and  at 
alx>ut  the  age  of  six,  when  his  name  was  sometimes  changed,  be 
entered  one  of  the  two  educational  establishments  where  he  was 
brought  up  by  the  State,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  priest- 
hood and  rulers.  It  can  be  gleaned  that  one  of  the  chief  cares 
of  the  latter  was  to  maintain  the  same  average  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  distinct  classes,  to  which  the  varions  forms  of  labor 
were  allotted  and  wlio  became  in  time  identifled  with  these,  lo 
onler  to  keep  the  machinery  of  state  in  perfect  adjustment,  indi- 
viduals liad  sometimes  to  be  transfeiTed  from  the  class  into  which 
they  were  born,  to  another.  In  some  cases  this  seems  to  have  been 
arbitrarily  ordered  by  the  autliorities,  but  the  latter  appear  to  have 
guided  tliemselves  by  the  position  of  the  parents  and  to  have  estab- 
lished tlie  custom  that  an  individual  might  alteniatively  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  paternal  or  maternal  class,  but  not  into  any  other. 
As  each  class  was,  moreover,  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  one, 
it  was  possible  for  each  person  to  elevate  himself  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  by  individual  merit  or  to  incur  abasement,  for  un- 
worthy conduct,  and  being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  *^  re<luced 
to  the  ofllcial  rank  of  women." 

The  direct  outcome  of  such  a  form  of  organization  was  stringent 
Itiws  governing  marriage,  it  being  expedient  that  certain  classes 
only  should  intermarry,  not  only  to  avoid  complications  but  also  to 
ensure  a  certain  degree  of  coiiperation  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  In  the  tribal  laws  still  existing  amongst  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  I  see  the  logical  survivals  of  an  ancient 
scheme  of  oiganization. 

After  gaining  the  above  recognition  of  some  of  the  actual  duties 
of  the  priest-rulers  of  ancient  Mexico,  it  is  possible  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  native  sentence,  noted  by  Sahagun,  that  the 
native  games  of  pat^lli  and  tlachtli  constituted  a  practice  in  *'the 
art  of  government."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  former,  played 
by  two  individuals  with  dice  and  markers  upon  a  mat  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  and  symbolical  of  the  Four  Quarters,  was  originally 
012 
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invented  by  the  priest-rulers  for  an  eminently  practical  purpose. 
The  mat  being  an  image  of  the  quadruple  slate  and  its  sulxHvis- 
ions,  it  was  possible  to  make  it  serve  as  a  register- board  exhibit- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  population,  the  number  of  individuals 
in  each  class  and  its  death  and  birth  rates.  We  are  informed  that 
irhen  parents,  according  to  the  inflexible  law,  carried  then:  new- 
born cbild  to  the  priest,  he  consulted  his  books  full  of  day-signs 
and  foretold  what  its  future  was  to  be. 

A  proof  that  it  was  the  positions  of  the  stars  which  determined 
the  season  and  furnished  the  means  of  fixing  a  date,  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  the  stars  were  also  *^  consulted  "  and  believed  to 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the  child. 

The  implicit  faith  in  the  predictions  of  the  priests  and  in  the 
absolute  influence  of  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the 
date  of  its  birth  upon  the  individual  indicates  that  the  parents  were 
kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  workings  of  the  machinery  of  state  and 
that  the  priesthotxl  were  reverencetl  for  their  ix)wer  of  prophecy. 
The  belief  that  they  could  personally  exercise  a  favorable  influence 
over  the  destiny  of  the  child  seems  also  to  have  been  encourage<l 
in  the  parents,  since  an  otfering  of  gifts  at  the  period  of  registra- 
tion was  customary.  After  the  Conquest,  when  the  native  govern- 
ment had  been  completely  broken  up,  and  the  enforced  registra- 
tion of  birth  and  the  predietiou  of  the  priest  had  utterly  lost  their 
original  significance,  native  parents  still  consulted  the  surviving 
meml>ers  of  the  priest-rulers ;  and  these  ancient  statisticians,  in 
onler  to  gain  a  livelihood,  continued  to  consult  their  books  and 
uttered  predictions  as  of  yore,  altbough  their  power  to  control  their 
fulfilment  had  vanished  forever.  Ancient  Mexico  thus  furnishes 
us  with  an  interesting  and  instructive  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
divinatory  practices,  prognostication  at  birth,  etc.  It  shows  us 
tliat,  under  the  ancient  form  of  established  government,  the  sign 
of  the  date  of  a  child's  birth  actually  did  control  his  future  destiny, 
while  it  was  unquestionably  in  the  i>ower  of  the  priesthood,  not 
only  to  predict  his  future,  but  also  to  exert  a  favorable  or  unfav- 
orable influence  upon  it. 

The  above  facts  help  us  to  understand  the  origin  not  only  of 
divination,  pi*opitiation  and  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  day-Higns, 
but  also  of  the  native  games  which  became  |>opuhir  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  their  original  use  and  meaning  had  become  obsolete. 

Deferring  further  discussion  of  this  interesting  matter  I  will  ImiI 
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draw  uttentioD  to  Mr.  Stewart  Culin's  important  study  of  ^^  Amer- 
ican Indian  Gaines, "'  which  clearly  establishes  their  '*  interrelt- 
tiou  *'  and  at  the  same  time  proves  that  they  were  based,  as  first 
distinctly  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  on  the  centnl 
idea  and  that  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Mr.  Culin  has 
l^one  so  far  as  to  fix  the  place  of  origin  of  the  ^^  platter  or  dice 
class  of  games  which  he  has  found  recorded  as  existing  among 
some  61  American  tribes,  in  the  arid  region  of  the  soathwestem 
United  States  and  Northern  or  Central  Mexico,''  and  to  conceive 
that  ^^in  ancient  Mexico  we  find  traces  of  its  highest  developmeDt.** 

I  place  the  utmost  value  upon  Mr.  Culin*s  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious researches  and  regard  them  as  strongly  corroborating 
my  views  exposed  in  the  preceding  pages.  His  identification  of 
the  pictured  diagram  in  the  Fej^r\'ary  Codex,  as  the  counting  cir- 
cuit of  the  Four  Quarters,  with  a  presiding  god  in  the  middle,  as 
in  Zuni,  does  credit  to  his  perspicacity.  I  agree  with  him  in  con- 
sidering that  this  chart  could  have  been  employed  after  the  Con- 
quest for  a  game  or  for  divination,  but  trust  that,  upon  perusal  of 
this  paper,  he  will  admit  that  primarily  the  Fej^rvary  diagram  ex- 
pressed the  native  scheme  of  government  and  the  calendar,  which 
was  no  other  than  a  means  of  ruling  the  classes  by  binding  each  of 
those  to  a  special  day  and  totemic  sign.  Each  of  the  twenly 
classes  or  clans  had  its  day,  known  by  a  particular  sign  which  was 
also  its  totemic  mark.  As  the  day-signs  recurred  periodically,  the 
chief  or  head  of  each  clan  became  its  living  representative,  as- 
sumed a  totemistic  costume  and  became  the  '^  living  image  of  the 
ancestral  teotl,"  or  god  of  his  people,  of  whose  activity  he  rendered 
account  to  the  central  government.  It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
mon native  title  for  lords  or  chieftains  was  ^^  tlatoque,*'  literallv, 
*'  the  speakers,"  and  that  they  were  closely  designated  as  the  spokes- 
men of  his  people,  who  habitually  kept  silence  in  his  presence. 

The  fact  that  the  names  and  signs  of  the  days  are  identical  with 
the  totemic  tribal  distinctions  imposed  for  governmental  reasons, 
is  one  which  I  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate  more  fully.  Mean- 
while attention  is  now  drawn  to  the  chapter  on  the  7-day  periotl 
in  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Briiiton*s  *" Native  Calendar  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,''  in  which  he  surmises  that  the  tribal  divisions  of  the 
Cakchiquels  *'  were  drawn  from   the  numbers  of   the  Calendar." 

1  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Science  nnd  Art,  University  of  Pennsylvania,   no.  1, 
v<>1. 1. 
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According  to  the  nmlive  reconis  Ihe  institotaon  of  the  CaJemiar  was 
simaltaneous  with  thml  of  trilnl  or^anixatioo  and  a  mioote  :»liidT 
of  both  featares  reveals  that  it  could  not  have  been  othenrise. 

From  the  dawn  of  their  historT  the  Cakchiqnels,  as  I  have  al- 
read}*  shown,  were  divided  into  thirteen  divisions  of  warriors 
(Khob,  constituting  the  upper  class)  and  seven  tribes  (A mag, 
coostitnting  the  lower  dass).  A  totem  and  a  daj  beii^  assigned 
to  each  division  and  tribe,  thev  were,  once  and  for  all  time,  placed 
in  a  definite  po^^itiim  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  state^  and 
the  order  in  which  their  chieftains  were  to  sit  in  general  council,  and 
to  assume  or  perform  certain  duties,  was  thus  instituted.  The 
20-day  period  thus  constituted  a  ^^  complete  count  **  and  synopsis 
of  the  '^thirteen  divisions  of  warriors  and  seveu  tribes/'  but  it 
also  fulfilled  other  not  less  important  purposes. 

The  day-signs  were  so  ordered  that  the  first,  eleventh  and  six- 
teenth were  major  signs  employed  to  designate  the  years,  and 
identified  with  the  four  quarters,  elements  and  their  respective 
colors.  The  20-day  period,  consisting  as  it  also  did  of  4  major 
signs  and  of  4  X  4=  16  minor  signs,  was  as  closely  linked  to  the 
idea  of  the  Four  Quarters  as  it  was  to  the  Above  and  Below,  rep- 
resented by  the  13  4-7  division.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a 
simultaneous  reckoning  of  periods  consisting  of  5,  7,  13,  and  20 
days  wus  ingeniously  combined.  I  shall  show  in  my  special  trea- 
tise how  ^'  the  lords  of  the  Xigbt "  employed  in  their  astronomical 
calendar,  9-night  and  9-moon  periods  for  purposes  of  their  own 
and  how  these  also  served  to  carry  out  certain  ideas  of  organiza- 
tion, controlling  persons.  Although  it  embodied  the  results  of 
long-standing  primitive  astronomical  observation  and  acconled 
with  the  seasons  and  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  native 
Calendar  was  primarily  a  governmental  institution,  designed  to 
control  the  actions  of  human  beings  and  bring  their  communal  life 
in  accord  with  the  perioilical  movements  of  the  heavenly  IkkVu-s. 

In  my  Note  on  the  Ancient  Mexican  Calendar  System,  commu- 
nicated to  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Stock- 
holm, in  1894,  1  stated  certain  historical  and  astronomical  facts 
which  showed  that  the  New  Cycle,  which  began  in  1507  with  the 
year  Acatl,  had  commenced  on  March  14th  three  days  after  the 
vernal  equinox  and  that  this  delay  had  obviously  been  intentional, 
in  ortler  to  wait  for  the  new  moon,  which  fell  on  March  13th  at 
1 1.40  A.  M.,  and  the  planet  Venus,  * 'which  was  possibly  visible  botli 
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:i8  morn iiig  and  evening  8tar  between  March  14th  and  18th."  The 
above  facta,  wliich  have  remained  unchallenged  since  their  publica- 
tion, afford  an  insight  into  the  astronomical  attainments  of  tbe 
sun-priests  and  moon  and  star-priests  and  show  an  evident  desire 
to  begin  a  new  era  at  a  favorable  time,  when  there  was  a  conjunc- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  the  terms  of  office  of  the  lords 
of  the  Above  and  lielow  were  entered  upon  and  the  machinery  of 
state  set  into  motion,  in  unison  with  striking  celestial  phenomena. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  realize  how  great  must  be  the  antiquity  of 
a  system  which,  evolving  from  the  rudimentary,  ceremonia]  divi- 
sion of  a  tribe  into  seven  parts,  as  a  consequence  of  its  primitive 
observation  of  the  Septentriones,  developed  into  a  great  and  com- 
plex government  domiimted  and  pervaded  by  the  abstract  concei>- 
tions  of  the  seven- fold  divisions  of  the  Above,  Below,  Middle  and 
Four  Quartere. 

Deferring  further  comment  I  will  proceed  to  demonstrate  tbe 
practical  value,  for  governmental  purposes,  of  the  classification  of 
a  community  into  twenty  divisions  with  as  many  representative 
heads,  their  localizations  at  given  points  of  the  compass,  and  asso- 
ciation with  a  calendar-sign  and  day,  and  will  only  refer  to  what  I 
have  alieady  published  in  my  Note  on  the  Calendar,  namely,  how, 
by  means  of  the  combination  of  13  numerals  with  the  20  signs,  a 
unit  of  260  days  was  obtained,  and  how  each  sign  was  combined 
but  once  with  the  same  number,  and  a  i>erfect  system  of  rotation 
of  periods,  regulating  office,  labor,  etc.,  was  instituted.  It  is  not 
possible  for  nie  to  enlarge  hereupon  the  features  and  merits  of  the 
system  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  term  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  perfect  achievements  of  the  human  intellect.  My  present 
purpose  is  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  in  Mexico,  the  major 
calendar-signs  were  borne  as  titles  by  the  rulera  of  the  four  quar- 
ters who  presided  in  rotation  over  a  year  — the  name  of  this  and 
of  their  title  being  always  in  correspondence. 

Nezahualcoyotl,  the  lord  of  Tezcoco,  is  recordeil  as  possessing 
the  title  Ome  Toclitli  =  2  Rabbit,  and  would  obviously  have  pre- 
sided over  the  calendar  periods  of  that  name.  This  inference  is 
undoubtedly  corroborated  by  Nunez  de  la  Vega's  following  state- 
ment, quoted  by  Boturini:^ 

'*  Instead  of  the  Mexican  signs  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli  and  Toch- 
tli,  the  Tzendals,  inhabiting  Chiapas,  employed  in  their  Calendar 

I  Idea  lie  una  nucva  hUtorla  general,  Madrid,  1746,  p.  117. 

oh; 
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the  uan)t!H  of  Tour  uf  lUeir  cbieftains :  Votaii,  Lamlmt,  Been  uud 
Cliiiiax.     .     .  They  also  figured  a  uiau  Diiiiied  CosluLiiiitus,  us 

watvU  ill  n  chair.  .  ."  Boturiiii  remaiks  tliat  this  person  should 
more  correctly  be  named  Imos  or  Max  and  was  '*  the  head  of 
tbe  20  loitja  who  wei*  the  symbola  of  the  20  days  of  llie  Calemlar. 
Bciug  the  priocipal  and  ioitial  aigo,  Coelahuuttx  represented  in 
bimKelf  the  jieriod  of  thirteen  days."  As  Dr.  Briulou  rightly  notes' 
tbe  imme  of  the  pertioua(;c  ubould  be  Oxlaghim  lax,  literally  signi- 
fying "  the  thirteen  divisions  or  parts." 

We  thus  see  that,  whilst  the  names  ot  the  ehiefa  of  Uie  four 
quarters  constituted  the  four  major  calendar-sigus,  one  supreme 
lord  embodied  the  attributes  or  "  powers  "  of  the  13  divisions  of 
warriors  nod  principal  division.  Thus  the  13  divisions  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  12  plus  an  all-embracing  1. 

Nunez  de  la  Vega  continues  :  "  In  the  repress  a  tations  of  their 
calendar  they  painted  seven  black  persons,  corresponding  to  the 
a  days  of  their  reckoning."  Boturini  adds:  these  seven  black 
men  were  no  other  than  the  principal  priest-rulers  of  tbis  nation. 
.  "  They  held  in  great  veneration  the  '  lord  of  the  black 
,'  who  was  entitled  Yal-ahua."  Boturini  comments  ou  this 
nttcroace  mid  explains  that  tbe  latter  was  no  other  than  the  high- 
prieet.  , 

I  point  out  the  evident  identity  of  Yal-ahua  to  the  Mexican 
Yoal-tecubtli  2=  tLe  lortl  of  the  Night,  one  of  the  titles  given  tu 
Polaris  and  to  his  earthly  ivpresentutive,  the  high  priest  of  the 
£nrtb  and  nocturnal  cult.  As  already  explained  this  pei'souage 
bore  in  Mexico  the  female  title,  Cihuacoatl  =:  Womnn-ser[tent ; 
tMit  «rc  also  find  this  name  for  the  earth-mother  alternating  with 
Cbicomeeoatl  r3  literally,  seven  seqicnts.    In  Beltran  do  la  Itosa's 

Arte  Maya"  we  And  the  word  "  Ahaucchapat,"  translated  as 
''  S«r[)ent  with  seven  heads  "  and  are  thus  led  to  infer  that  the 
Hexicans  and  Mayas  had  conceived  the  image  of  a  "serpent  with 

•eu  heads  "  as  an  allegory  of  the  seven  trilial  divisions  united  in 
oue  liody  and  bestowed  this  title  to  the  representative  of  the  KarUi- 
cult,  the  high  priest  ot  the  Below.  It  follows  that,  just  as  the 
iber  13  resolves  itself  into  12-{-l.su  the  uiystic  number  7 
proves  to  have  been  considered  as  G  -[-  1 ,  precisely  what  might 
(pccted  as  the  natural  sequence  of  the  derivation  of  the  num- 
ber from  a  circumpolar  constellation,  consisting  of  seven  stars, 
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one  of  which  was  Polaris.  Nuiiez  de  la  Vega  and  Boturini*8  tes- 
timony teaches  us  that  the  Tzendals  were  organized  into  twenty 
divisions  and  that  thirteen  of  these  were  embodied  in  one  chief, 
while  the  seven  others,  associated  with  black,  were  personified  bv 
the  high  priest.  The  information  that  one  individual  was  thus 
believed  to  unite  in  his  person  the  attributes  of  several  claaaee 
and  that  the  loixls  of  the  four  quarters  and  each  of  the  twenty 
divisions  bore  names  which  were  also  calendar-signs,  gain  in  value 
when  it  is  realized  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Schellhas  and  Brio- 
ton,  the  invention  of  the  native  Calendar  system  may  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Chiapas,  where  the  Tzendals 
now  dwell. I  In  treating  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque  situated  in  this 
region,  I  shall  again  refer  to  the  Tzendals. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  examine  the  Cakchiqael  tradition  about  Ca- 
cumatz,  the  sorcerer  chief  of  the  Quiches,  since  it  also  treats  of 
the  7-day  perioil.  We  are  told  that  he  "  ascended  to  heaven  for 
seven  days  and  descended  into  the  under  world  for  seven  days  and 
then  assumed,  in  rotation,  four  different  animal  forms  during  as 
many  periods  of  seven  days. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  from  this  that,  like  the  Zunis  of 
to-day,  the  Quiches  "  symbolized  the  terrestrial  sphere  by  referring 
to  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  individual 
himself  making  the  seventh  number,"  and  that  Cucumatz,  who 
was  evidently  the  high  priest  and  head  of  the  seven  tribes,  assumed 
the  toteniistic  attvibutes  of  each  of  these,  in  rotation,  for  periods 
of  seven  days  each.  In  this  case  we  have  an  interesting  and  sag- 
gestive  variant  of  the  scheme  and  it  suggests  the  possibility  that, 
possibly  actuated  by  ambition,  Cucumatz  had  grasped  and  united 
in  his  ])erson  the  prerogatives  of  the  chiefs  or  heads  of  each  tribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  it  was  the  original  custom  for 
the  high  ])rieBt  to  be  a  sort  of  animated  calendar  sign  in  unison 
with  the  separate  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  who  represented,  in  rota- 
tion, the  totemistic  ancestors  of  their  people. 

Having  shown  how  the  lords  of  the  Four  Quarters  were  indisso- 
lubly  linked  to  the  four  major  calendar-signs  which  also  symbol- 
ized the  elements,  let  us  examine  the  data  establishing  that  the 
capital  of  each  of  the  four  provinces  was  named  a  tecpau.  From 
Duran  I  have  already  quoted  that  in  the  Mexican  metropolis  there 

»  Vorjflelrhendo  Studlcn.    InternntUmaleB  Archlv  flir  Ethnographic,  IkI.  Ill,  1810, 
.'iikI  thu  Nutlve  Calendar,  p.  19. 
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were  two  tecpaos  or  ofScinI  bouses  in  which  the  nffaira  of  the  guv- 
erument  wiTe  utteniled  to  aiid  cotmcila  held.  It  ia  sigiiificuiit  tUnt 
one  of  these  waa  named  "  the  tecpan  of  men"  and  the  other  "  tlie 
t«cpiio  of  women."  Whilst  thu  raetropulia,  the  eeat  of  t|je  dual 
government,  thus  had  its  two  tecpana  wLich  were  presided  over 
by  the  two  supreme  rulers,  we  have  learned  from  other  aonrces  of 
ihc  fonr  tecpana  in  Guatemala  and  that  Tescoco,  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  was  also  termed  a  tecpan  and  that  ita  ruler  bore  aa  a  title 
one  of  the  four  major  calendar-signs.  These  facta  explain  hia 
position  and  the  reason  why  the  "lord  of  Texcoco"  waa  one  of  four 
lords  who  supported  Montezuma  when  he  met  Cortus  in  full  state. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  derivation  and  true  aigniflcnnee  of 
tbe  word  tecpan  yields  interesting  results.  Cen-tecpan-tli  means, 
a  count  of  twenty  persona ;  the  verb  tecpana  signiRes,  "  to  estab- 
lish something  m  concerted  order;  to  eatabliah  oi'der  amongst 
people."  The  verb  tecpancapoa  means,  to  count  something  in 
rvj^ular  order. 

The  RIaya  verb  tepal  ^  to  govern  or  reign,  or  to  be  "  one  who 
mediates,"  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  above  Nahuatl  words  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  employment  of  the  llint-knife  or  tecpatl 
as  nu  emblem  of  otllcc  had  been  suggeitted  by  the  fact  that  its 
Nahuatl  name  resembles,  in  sound,  the  above  words  formed  with 
tccpUD,  and  abo  the  Maya  verb  tepal.  It  thus  conatitut^id  a  bi- 
lingual rebus,  expressing  the  sense  =  to  govern,  to  rule,  to  ri'gu- 
latc,  etc.,  and,  employed  us  the  symbol  of  ihe  North  and  Polaris, 
it  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  latter  was  not  only  Ihe  producer  of 
life  but  the  regulator  of  the  Universe. 

From  the  fact  that  a  tecpan  constituted  a  minor  integral  whole 
and  comprised  the  rule  over  twenty  classes  of  people,  we  see  that 
whilst  the  four  provincial  tecpana  were  in  theuiaelvea  miniature 
reproductions  of  the  metropolis,  they  hut  filled  the  same  position 
ill  relation  to  this  aa  the  four  limla  to  the  boily  of  a  man  or  quad- 
ruped. A  final  proof  of  how  completely  this  analogy  was  rec- 
ognised by  ttie  native  rulers  is  furnished  by  the  Maya  titles  which 
cml*ody  tbe  word  kab  =  arm  and  hand. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the 
rulers  of  the  four  quarters  were  entitled  Ba-cab  and  that  in  the 
Dresden  Ck>dex  an  image  of  the  four  quarter.-,  was  tigui-ed  by  four 
bop«s.  The  word  for  bone  being  bac  and  for  arm  being  kub,  it  is 
obvious  thai  the  arm-bone  or  humerus  would  furniah  a  rebus,  ex- 
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pressing  the  title  of  the  four  Bacabs  —  a  couclusiou  which  throws 
light  upon  the  signiiiciitiou  of  the  cross-boues  of  native  pictography 
and  also  of  the  incised  aud  decorated  human  arm  and  leg  boues 
which  have  been  found  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan. 

At  the  same  time  the  word  kab  also  recurs  in  the  title  Ah-Cuch- 
Cab  which  signifies  '*  the  ruler  or  chief  of  a  town  or  place,"  Cuchil 
being  the  name  of  the  latter.  Both  of  these  words  so  closely  re- 
semble cuxabal  and  cuxtal,  the  word  for  ^*  life,"  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  native  mind  often  associated  the  town  as  a  centre 
of  life,  and  thought  of  tiieir  chief  as  one  whose  symbol  was  a 
^^  life-dispensing  hand/*  In  order  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
the  syml)ol  of  the  hand  in  Maya  sculptured  and  written  records  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind. 

In  1895  Mr.  Teol>ert  Maler  unearthed  in  the  centre  of  the  public 
square  at  ^^  F^l  Seibal/'  Guatemala,  a  sculptured  stela  exhibiting 
the  figures  of  a  chieftain  over  whose  head  an  open  hand  was 
carved.  It  is  impossible  not  to  interpret  this  as  a  mark  that  tbe 
chieftain  had  once  been  the  ruler  of  a  town  and  that  this,  in  turn, 
was  one  of  four  minor  capitals  belonging  to  a  central  metropolis. 
A  hand,  enclosed  in  quadrangular  lines  and  represented  ou  the 
garment  of  a  chieftain,  was  found  by  Dr.  LePlongeon  at  Uxmal, 
and  I  believe  that  this  should  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

In  my  essay  on  Ancient  Mexican  Shields  (Internationales  Archiv 
fiir  Ethnographic,  band  v,  181)2)  I  reproduced  two  interesting  ui- 
stances  of  the  employment,  as  the  name-sign  of  a  ruler  in  native 
pictography,  of  a  hand  on  the  palm  of  which  an  eye  is  depicted. 
The  elligy  of  a  hand,  the  sacred  Kab-ul,  which  was  kept  in  a  place 
in  Yucatan  to  which  peoi)le  from  all  (juarters  resorted  regularly 
in  great  numbers,  resolves  itself  into  the  symbol  of  an  ancient 
capital  to  which  great  high-roads  led  from  the  cardinal  points.  But 
important  as  this  capital  may  have  been,  its  connection  with  the 
hand-symbol  proves  that  it  was  originally  one  of  four  minor  centres 
and  formed  but  a  part  of  a  greater  whole.  It  would  correspond 
to  the  image,  in  one  of  the  native  Codices,  of  a  subdivided  circle 
with  an  arm  and  hand  standing  in  its  middle,  aud  its  Bacab  would 
undoubtedly  have  carried  a  sceptre  in  the  shape  of  an  open  hand, 
such  as  depicti'd  in  the  Codices  as  a  staff  of  olflce. 

While  we  thus  find  the  human  figure  distinctly  associated  with 
the  lords  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Above  we  find  the  four  lortls 
of  the  Below,  entitled  Chac,  symbolized  by  the  quadruped  figure 
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of  the  nntive  jaguar  =  cli»cob,  nssociated  with  the  color  reil  ^ 
chnc  und  with  rain,  storms,  thunder  nnd  lightning,  nil  or  which 
|ihcnomeiin  were,  singly  and  coUeclively,  termed  Chfic. 

If  ever  there  has  lieen  an  instance  where  language  or  the  re- 
semblanue  in  sonnd  of  certain  words  has  causcil  certain  symbols 
to  amalgamate  with  a  name  or  title,  it  is  surely  this,  and  light  ia 
thereby  thrown  upon  the  development  of  syniholism  and  asBOcia- 
tion«  of  thought  amongst  primitive  people. 

The  Ciiaco  of  Yucatan  were  identical  wiib  the  TIaloea,  the  octli 
or  rain  lords  of  Mexico,  whose  function,  as  votaries  of  eartb-cnlt, 
waa  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  irrigation  and  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  all  prmlucts  of  the  Boil.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
that,  in  other  regions  of  Yucatan,  presumably  where  no  chaeoha 
or  jagnara  existed,  the  minor  nders  of  provinces  seem  to  have  been 
trrmed  ocelots  ^  Balani.  a  title  found  associated  with  Maya  ruler- 
ship. 

With  the  foregoing  data  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  talon  of  a  beast  of  prey,  employed  as  an  emblem  of  rank 
or  olllce  in  the  native  Codicen  or  bas-reliefs  and  to  perceive  that 
this  was  the  symlml  of  a  Chac  or  Balam,  one  of  the  four  loi'ds  of 
the  earth  or  Below,  just  as  the  hand  was  that  of  the  lords  of  the 
Almvc.  The  complete  im^e  of  the  dual  State  is  thus  shown  to  [mve 
consisteil  at  one  time  of  an  ideal  group  consisting  of  a  man  with  a 
beaatof  prey,  a  jaguar  or  ocelot.  In  Mexico  we  have  the  man- 
bird  and  the  man-ocelot  respectively  representing  the  rulers  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  State. 

At  Chichen-Itza  and  elsewhere  in  Yucatan  sculptured  figures  of 
ocelottf  supporting  circular  vessels  have  been  found  and  there  arc 
interesting  instances  of  the  combination  of  the  human  figure  with 
ocelot  =  lialam  attributes.  One  monolithic  ligure,  discovered  at 
Chicbeu-ltza  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay,  and  belonging  to  the  cat- 
egory of  the  recumbent  statues  bearing  circular  vase-like  recepta- 
cles, Already  described,  exhibits  a  human  head  and  form,  whilst  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  spotted  skin.  In  the  sculptur<»l  image  of 
Mictlan-tecuhtii  (ISg.  19)  a  human  head  is  accompanied  l)y  limbs 
of  equal  lengtli  terminating  in  wild  beasts'  talons.  Tlio  positions 
of  ibe  liml>B  are  better  understood  when  compared  with  the  follow- 
ing illustration,  to  which  I  sliall  revert  (fig.  .'il).  Meanwhile,  1 
■hiiM  mrrcly  remark  that  in  both  of  these  curious  bas-rrliefs  we 
•oem    lo  have  images  of  the    <|u.ailriipU'  terrestrial  nnd    celestial 
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^>vornmonU(.  Kig.  51,  which  is  a  corrected  drawing  of  one  of 
ihoso  ooiitAinoi!  in  I>*on  y  Gama's  "Descripcion  de  las  dos  Piedrasr 
fiimishos  an  int4'resting  example,  in  accord  with  the  image  of 
MiotlanUvuhtli,  of  the  employment  of  the  group  of  five  as  asym- 
1h>1  of  the  ivntri^  and  four  quarters,  and  exhibits  four  limbs  asso- 
oint^sl  with  four  heads  (the  quarters  and  their  chiefs),  while  the 
hanils  hold  two  other  heads,  symbolical  of  the  dual  rulers  or  the 

SUHtO, 

'IVo  fnots  which  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  the  growth  of 
n:Uivo  symMlism  an^  worth  mentioning  here.  As  a  symbol  on  the 
bond  of  Miotlan>toouhtli,  the  loni  of  the  North,  two  representa- 
tions oC  :\  ivnti|Ht)o  are  distinguishable.  In  Nahuatl  the  name 
^.  -— \  of  this  is  '•  centzonmaye,"   literally, 

4L%^V*^\  four  hundred  hands.      It  can  thus  lie 

"^^  ^ ^'^PT^Sv        ®^"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^"®  body  with 
v^^  \'  ^^^^'^''*:s\'^"^   \      ^  multitude  of  hands  had  occuri-ed  to 
'-  V  ""    •     >kv^^^  v:.-^J     tlie  native  philosophers  as  a  suitable 
'  V^  V     .*  ?  •    >-\  r^'V: '  1     allegory  for  their  conception  of  a  cen- 
I .     nj  ^  N  v>>^    :  1"^^  ^  l^'^     tral  celestial  and  terrestrial  rule  which 

''  ^y  '\  r^VvV^  tj^  ~1  guideil  the  activity  of  innumei-ablo  ap- 
\^y'  \^>\yr.  *  "T;\r-'  .  |x>in ted  hands  and  dispensed,  through 
*^  >.  ^^    ^ « X         -^   \  \   ^  •-  =    these,  not  only  life  and  favors  but  also 

"^"^         doaih  or  chastisement. 
^''*'  •^'  Before  proceeding  further  we  must 

*^>n>uU  1  mv  syinlH>lism  in  Huoiont  America.  According  to  Molina 
\\w  \vd\  Vnprti.qui  v>"rnauKHl  the  loft-handeii)  ordered  the  temple 
of  i,hn>u:ii-^;uioh,H  !o  Iv  made:  quisuar  =  a  tree,  the  Buddleia 
/•j.M  .  ;,  vnnohii  .- phuv  of.  Saloamayhua  (oj).  cit.^  p.  77),  who 
:nirdMiU'>  :ho  Inr.lduij:  of  thisi  lemple  to  Manco  Capac,  states 
\Um  tluso  M>o  nws.  whioh  worv  in  the  temple,  **typified  his  father 
:nul  luoihor  .     and  ho  v^nloixni  that  they  should  be  adonieil 

Willi  i\v>T>  v^f  iio'.d  and  silver  and  with  golden  fruit.  Hence  they 
woiv  o;d!»\l  iouri.  h:u'h,^o  rollquooiiaohac  Tampu  Yracan,  which 
moans  that  tho  :wo  nws  typitU\l  his  parents,  that  the  Incas  pro- 
ivtslod  fi\nn  thoMi  liko  frui:  ftvni  tho  troos,  and  that  the  two  trees 
woiv  as  tho  i\*o:^  and  stoms  of  the  Inoas.  All  these  things  were 
oxtvuiod  to  i\\vrvl  thoir  iiroatnoss.*'  This  passage  is  of  utmost 
valuo,  for  it  ivnvovs  to  r.s  no:  onlv  that  tiio  Incas  kept  a  reconl  of 
thoir  nialo  and  fonialo  anwstry  and  losjHVtivoly  associatetl  the  male 


and  female  elements  with  gold  nnd  silver,  but  also  estublitttiee  ibe 
iui[>ui-lant  poiDl  that  the  tree  was  cmploytHl  as  an  cmbleia  or  the 
life  ami  growth  of  a  liaeage  or  race. 

This  Itu^t  is  pjirticulnrly  interesting  if  collated  with  the  Mexi- 
can trec-ayrnbola.  In  the  F^jirvary  dingrnm  (fig.  S2),  we  fiud  a 
ditTercnt  kind  of  tree  and  two  toteinic  figures  assigned  to  each 
quarter,  which  indicates  that  the  inhabitiiDts  of  each  of  the  four 
provinces  were  regarded  aa  of  a  distinct  race.  The  lop  of  each 
tree  sfireads  itaelf  into  two  brnnclies  and,  with  one  cxceiitioii,  each 


of  these  bears  three  blossotns  or  leaves  denoting,  it  wouhl  sccjh, 
tlie  division  of  a  tribe  into  3x3^6  parts. 

Tbe  majority  of  tree-symbols,  however,  exhibit  a  (p i ad ru plicate 
division  as  in  fig.  53,  nos.  I,  4  and  T.  At  the  same  time  it  is  im- 
posaibto  not  to  recognize  that  eacli  example  rendera  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  oi^anization  of  a  tribe.  In  noa.  2  and  ft,  for  inslanee. 
wr  Rnd  that  each  of  the  four  brancties  was  again  sntNlivided, 
jivlding  eight  BMlHliriaions  instead  of  four,  hi  no.  3,  we  liave 
quadniple  bninches,  a  pair  of  recurved  spikes  with  budi<  and  a 
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central  bud,  the  idea  of  daality  repeating  itself  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  one-half  of  which  above  ground  is  white,  whilst  the  other 
below  ground  is  dark.  The  obvious  allusion  is  to  the  AlK>ve  and 
Below  and  this  idea  is  further  syml)olized  by  the  head  of  the 
coall  =  serpent  or  twin.  In  this  figure  there  is  a  hint  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  i<lea  I  have  found  expressed  in  other  cases,  namely, 
that  a  mystic  line  of  demarcation  existed  at  the  base  of  a  tree, 
which  separated  its  upward  from  its  downward  growth.  This  was 
the  seat  of  the  life  of  the  tree,  which  sent  its  trunk  and  crown 
heavenwards  and  its  roots  and  rootlets  earthwaixls.  The  fact  that 
the  juice  of  the  agave  or  maguey  was  collected  from  the  core  of 


t. 


s. 


Fkj.  .W. 


the  j)l:int  seoiiis  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  its  adoption  as  the  sacred 
and  ceremonial  '"  drink  of  life,"  which  was,  subsequently,  care- 
fully prepared  and  fermented.  The  idea  that  a  tree  enclosed  male 
and  femnle  eUMuents  seems  to  have  been  also  a  strong  one  and 
would,  in  course  of  time,  doubtlessly  have  led  to  the  conception 
of  superhuman  beings  in  human  form,  dwelling  in  trees.  What  is 
more,  the  adoption  by  each  tribe  of  a  particular  sort  of  tree,  a 
custom  am])ly  proven,  would  naturally  lead  to  a  8i)cci<»s  of  tree- 
cult  or  veneration  which,  amongst  the  uninitiated,  might  lead  to  a 
form  of  worship  of  the  tree  itself. 
<J24 
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The  oeremonial  preseutation  of  single  Ic.ivos  of  the  same  kinds 

those  represented  on  the  trees,  as  in  fig.  53,  no.  6,  proves  that 
underlying  these  picture-writings  there  is  far  more  meaning  than 
has  heretofore  been  suspected  or  recognized.  It  is  not  possible 
for  ine  to  present  here  all  the  material  1  have  collecte<l  on  this  sub- 
ject which  will  be  set  forth  in  a  future  monograph.  I  will,  how- 
ever, direct  attention  to  the  peculiar  treatment  in  fig.  53,  no.  1 ,  of 
the  tree  trunk  which  is  enlarged  and  forms  a  quadriform  figure. 
In  no.  4,  the  tnink  enlarges  to  the  shape  of  a  head ;  in  no.  2  the 
tree  grows  from  a  human  head  and  two  young  shoots  issue  from 
each  siile  of  the  trunk,  seemingly  indicating  a  fresh  growth  iu 
tribal  life.  In  no.  5,  we  have  an  example  of  a  human  figure  lying 
at  tlie  base  of  a  tree  and  a  fifth  leaf  growing  in  the  centre  of  the 
trectop.  Directing  attention  to  the  evident  care  taken  in  repre- 
senting an  equal  number  of  branches  pointing  upwards  and  down- 
wsnls  I  would  cite  here  an  extremely  interesting  representation  of 
a  tree  in  the  Horgian  Codex.  In  this  case  the  trunk  issues  from 
a  conventionally  drawn  heart,  figured  in  the  centre  of  the  symliol 
for  sky  or  heaven.  As  the  Nahuatl  for  heart  is  yiiUlotl,  from  the 
verb  yuli  =  to  live,  to  resuscitate,  the  idea  is  distinctly  conveyed 
that  the  tree  was  that  of  life  =  yuli  and  proceeded  from  the  celes- 
tial centre  of  life,  Polaris  or  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  a  native  title 
for  the  Supreme  Heing.* 

In  the  Telleriano-Remonsis  MS.,  a  ''tree  of  Paradise,*'  so 
tc'rnietl  in  the  text,  is  figui*e<1,  and  there  are,  in  other  Codioen, 
various  examples  of  trees  encircle<l  with  serpents,  wluM'e  it  is  ob- 
vioiiH  that  this  combination  was  mmie  in  order  to  express,  ])lK)net- 
ically,  that  a  celestial  tree  was  intended,  the  word  kan  z=  serpent, 
iK'ing  made  to  express  kaan  ^  heaven.  A  celestial  tree,  situated 
at  the  pr>le  and  bearing  in  some  cases  seven  and  in  others  five 
blossoms,  was  frequently  <lepieted  and  its  symbolism  is  obvious.  In 
my  commentary  on  the  Ilispano-Mexiean  MS.  '*  Tho  I^yfe  of  Mie 
Indians/'  the  "  Gods,"  ''Five  Flowers,**  and  '*  Seven  Flowers,**  will 
lie  treated  in  detail. 

From  Sahajrun  and  Olmos  we  learn  thai  the  Mt'xieans  employed 
the  image  of  a  tree,  metaj>horieally,  to  sijjnify  a  lord,  <rovornor, 
proj^cnitor,  fii'st  ancestor.  Relations  nre  designntod  as  "'  issuins«: 
from  one  trunk.**     A  brancii  is  literallv  termed  '*  the  arm  of  tht» 

*  »i«'r  Molln.iVillctlonary  for  further  iiH'.'iiiln^f*  of  vrrh  ynii,  wliii'li  HotMuiiits  for  jin. 
otluT  ftimi  of  piiiiiUlve  iiHtlvc  rtyinl>oIiHin. 
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tree,"  kab-elie.  Two  kinds  of  trees,  the  Puehatl  and  A  ueuetl,  sig- 
nified, metaphorically,  "  a  father,  mother,  lord,  captain  or  gov- 
ernor who  were,  or  are,  like  shade-giving,  sheltering  trees"  (Olmos). 

The  above  fuetaphors  explain  the  frequent  association  of  a  head, 
the  symbol  of  a  chief  or  lord,  with  the  tree  symbols.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  Nahuatl,  the  name  for  head  =  quaitl,  is  singularly 
like  quauitl  =  tree,  and  also  recalls  the  word  for  serpent  =  coatl, 
fncts  which  may  have  somewhat  guided  the  choice  and  associa- 
tion of  these  symbols.  The  native  metaphors  recorded  by  Olmos, 
moquauhtia  =:  an  honored  person  or  lord  who  has  vassals  or  de- 
pendents, and  atlapalli  =  literally,  leaf  =:  a  person  of  the  lower 
class,  a  worker,  initiate  us  still  further  into  the  meaning  of  the 
native  symbolism  and  prove  the  antiquity  of  this,  since  the  desig- 
nation of  a  chief  as  a  tree  and  a  vassal  as  a  leaf  was  in  carrent 
use.  The  presentation  of  the  tree  issuing  from  a  heart  =  yol-lotl 
is  moreover,  in  perfect  keeping  with  native  thought,  since  tiie 
chieftain  or  lord  was  entitled  "  the  heart,  or  life  of  the  town  or 
population." 

The  meaning  of  the  bird,  which  is  represented  as  perched  on 
each  of  the  four  trees  in  the  Fej^rvary  diagi'am,  is  likewise  ex- 
plained by  the  metaphors  recorded  by  Olmos  who  states  that,  "  a 
son  or  child  or  a  much  beloved  lord  or  chieftain  was  compared  to 
a  beautiful  and  precious  bird,  such  as  the  Quetzal,  the  Roseate 
Spoonbill,  the  Blue-bird,  etc.,  etc.'*  Surmounting  the  tribal  trees 
in  the  diagram,  the  birds  therefore  typify  the  lords  of  the  four 
provinces  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  each  diflferent 
bird  is  figured  again  in  the  corner-loops  in  combination  with  the 
symbols  of  tlie  c»irdinal  points.  The  association  of  the  symbols 
for  lord  or  chief  =  the  head,  and  the  precious  bird  with  the  tribal 
tree  also  explains  the  frequent  representation,  in  the  native  Codi- 
ces, of  one  or  two  serpents  entwined  around  the  tree,  since  the 
serpent  was  the  symbol  in  Mexico  of  the  dual  rulers  or  high-priests 
of  the  Above  and  Below.  There  is  ample  proof,  which  shall  be 
presented  in  full  in  my  monograph  on  this  subject,  that  the  above 
metaphorical  imnges  were  as  intelligible  to  the  Mayas  and  other 
tribes,  as  to  the  Mexicans  themselves,  for  the  identical  metaphors 
and  imagery  were  in  widespread  general  use.  The  following  data 
will  corroborate  this  statement. 

A  Maya  native  dr:\win<;,  copied  by  Cogolludo  in   1640  from  the 
MS.  of  the  Chihin  Bahiin  or  Sacred  Book  of  Man,  which  relates  the 
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liisLory  of  the  Mnyas,  fane  bceD  recentlj  reproduced  in  Dr.  Daniel 
G.  Brinton'B  Primer  of  Mnya  Hicroglypbics,  p.  47.  It  liiaplays  a 
reciangular  stone  elali  like  a  table,  on  the  centre  of  which  resia 
a  circular  IjowI,  the  symbol,  as  1  have  shown,  of  the  earth  and 
centre.    Growing  from  this  is  a  spreading  tree. 

It  is  a  curioua  and  undeniable  fact  thai  the  Maja  name  for  table 
is  mayac,  and  that  the  dictionaries  coutnin  the  words  uiayac- 
tnii,  stone-table,  aud  innyac-che,  wooden,  literally,  trec'tablc. 
Familiarity  with  the  native  nioilea  of  rebus-writing  leads  to  the 
inference  that  this  picture  of  a  tree  and  table,  expressing  the 
sounds  mayac-chi',  actually  signified  the  tree  of  the  Mayas  and 
therefore  tigm-ed  in  the  book  relating  their  history,  fiisho))  I^nda 
records  tlint  the  Mayas  l»elioved  in  a  beautiful  celestial  tree,  rcaem- 
blidg  Uie  ceiba  and  named  yas-clii,  litenilly.  green  tree,  under 
whose  shade  they  would  repose  in  after-life.  Abb£  Brasseur  de 
Bonrbonrg  surmisL's  that  this  tree  was  the  same  as  the  licanlirul 
ehatle  tree  which  grows  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico  anil  is  named,  in 
the  latter  country,  tonacnz-quahuilal^  tree  of  onr  subsisteuce, 
i.  e.,  life. 

A  Maya  name  for  the  "tree  of  life,"  un-hora-ch6,  next  claims 
our  attention.!  A  valuable  old  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Maya 
language,  quoted  by  Dr.  Brinton,  records  that  the  word  uah  means 
■'  a  certain  kind  of  life."  The  woliI  horn,  is  nn  ancient  term  for 
an  artificial  elevation,  mound  or  pyramid,  hence  ltnm.nl,  the  pyra- 
mid on  wliich  a  temple  was  built.  Combined  with  cli£,  tree,  the 
wont  seems  to  signify  "the  elevated  or  high  tree  of  life,"  the 
idea  of  the  celestial  tree  "  on  high,"  being  possibly  intended.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  reexamine  lig.  20,  iv,  whicli 
represents  a  flat  pyramid  from  wliich  grows  a  four-petalled  flower 
nn  a  stalk  with  two  leaves,  the  symbolism  of  which  is  apparent. 

I  am  inclined  to  connect  another  native  name  translated  in  the 
dictionaries  by  "  cross  "  ^  zin-ch6  with  zihil:=  to  be  born,  to  com- 
menoe,  zihnal=:  original,  primitive,  and  zian^:  origin,  generation, 
nnnestry,  and  to  interpret  it  "  the  tree  of  ancestral  or  tribal  life." 
On  Uic  other  hand,  there  is  tiie  adjective  zinil  =  mighty,  great, 
and  Uie  meaning  of  zin-ch6  may  merely  mean  "  the  mighty  tree." 
In  treating  of  the  "cross  tablet"  of    Palenque  in  the  following 

|i.  lU;  wl>.>.  Ukn  olhcr  nutlmrltlvx.  lia.' 
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pajj^es,  reference  will  l>e  iniide  to  Dr.  HrintOQ*8  identification  of 
the  *'(T088*'  as  a  tree  and  tree  symbolism  referred  to  ag:ain. 
Although  unable  to  produce  here  all  the  data  I  have  collected  on 
the  subject,  I  think  that  the  foregoing  prove  that  the  Peruvians, 
Mexicans  and  Mayas,  employed  the  fonr-branche<l  tree  as  an  image 
of  the  organization  and  growth  of  their  communal  life,  and  utilized 
it  in  pictogra])hy  as  a  means  of  recording  changes  of  organization 
and  statistics  of  increase  or  decrease  of  population.  The  Maya 
word  for  '*  one  generation  of  men,'*  uinay,  literally  meaning  '^one 
growth,"  seems  to  reveal  that  each  generation  was  popularly 
thought  of  as  one  growth  of  leaves  on  the  tree  of  state  —  a  simile 
which  is  worthy  of  note. 

One  more  point  remains  to  ]>e  considered  in  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  population  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  con- 
sisted of  four  minor  parts  an<1  so  on ;  namely,  the  employment  of 
color  as  a  means  of  dilTerentiation. 

In  Peru  each  person  wore  on  the  head  atwistcil  cord,  of  the  color 
of  its  quarter,  whilst  the  Inca  alone  wore  these  colors  combined, 
in  the  band  which  encircled  his  brow,  as  a  sign  that  in  his  person 
he  united  the  rulersliip  over  the  four  provinces.  Molina  records 
the  colors  of  these  as  red,  yellow,  white  and  black.  In  the  titles 
of  the  Maya  Hacabs,  or  lords  of  the  provinces,  as  given  by  Landa, 
the  words  for  yellow,  n»d,  white  and  black,  are  found  to  be  incor- 
porated and  prove  to  l»e  identical  with  the  aiTangement  in  Peru. 
In  Mexico,  on  tUv  other  hand,  we  find  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue 
jis  the  colors  of  tlu'  F'oiir  (Quarters,  white  and  black  being  assigned  to 
the  Above  and  Helow.  All  colors  combined  are  to  be  found  united 
in  symbols  of  the  Centre  and  it  is  known  that  the  use  of  centzon- 
tilinatli  and  (inaciitli  =  mantles  of  four  hundred  colors  ^  multi- 
colored were  supplied  as  tributes  to  the  capital,  for  the  use  of  a 
privileged  CMste.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  to  the  Mexican 
is  that  of  the  Znnis  at  the  present  time.  Acconling  to  Mr.  Cnsh- 
inir,  tiiey  assign  yellow,  blue,  red  and  white  to  the  canlinal ))ointiii 
speckled  and  black  to  tiie  Above  =  zenith  and  Below  ^  nadir, 
and  '*  all  colours  to  the  Middle  or  Centre." 

In  Peru,  Mexico  and  Yucatan  I  have  found  scattered  notices 
proviuij:  that  in<lividuals  habitually  painted  their  Ixxlies  with  their 
respective  colors.  The  Mexican  '-lords  of  the  night"  smeared 
Mieuiselves  with  black.  A  passage  in  Sahagun  (book  i,  chap,  v) 
speaks  of  the  whitening  of  the  '^  face,  arms,  hands  and  legs  with 
(;28 
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^tiQatr  "  =  chalk,  as  though  this  were  a  habit  of  the  ^^  noblewomeu.  '* 
In  the  Codices  some  woineu  are,  in  fact,  represented  witli  white 
faces,  whilst  those  of  the  majority  are  painted  yellow  and  it  is 
known  that  yellow  ochre  was  employed  in  reality.  I  have,  in 
preparation,  a  brief,  illustrated  monograph  showing  the  various 
luodes  of  painting  the  face  represented  in  the  native  pictorial  rec- 
ords. In  these,  men  painted  red  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  ^'  red  man  *'  owed  his  appellation  to  the  cus- 
tom of  using  red  pigment  on  his  Ixxly. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  results  which  inevitably 
followed  the  establishment  of  two  diverging  cults  which  were  the 
outcome  of  the  primitive  recognition  of  duality  and  the  artificial 
association  of  sex  with  Heaven  and  Earth,  Day  and  Night,  etc. 
On  pp.  60-62  I  have  cited  evidence  showing  that  at  one  time  in 
the  jyast  history  of  the  Aztecs,  serious  differences  arose  between  the 
male  and  female  rulers,  and  led  to  a  separation  of  the  tribe  and  the 
establishment  of  two  distinct  centres  of  government. 

The  native  languages  furnish  strong  indications  that,  in  ordinary 
tribal  life,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  must  have  been  generally 
enforced  from  remote  antiquity  and  that  male  and  female  comnni- 
nities  existed  in  various  portions  of  the  continent.  It  is  well  known 
that,  to  this  day,  the  Nahuatl  tongue  spoken  by  the  men  is  differ- 
eot  from  that  spoken  by  the  women,  and  that  the  same  duality  of 
language  prevails  among  other  American  tribes.  When  the  nuilo 
aud  female  portions  of  the  native  states  separated  and  founded 
separate  capitals  it  is  obvious  that  each  would  have  still  fuitlier 
cultivated  a  separate  language  and  that  the  institution  of  two  dis- 
tinct  cults  would  have  accentuated  their  dilTerences  and  given  a 
fresh  impetus  to  their  development.  As  will  ha  shown,  the  Maya 
chronicles  reveal  that,  in  Yucatan,  the  nocturnal  cmiU  of  the  female 
principle  degenerated  into  such  abominations  that  the  ihccnscd 
population  actually  rose  in  revolt,  murdered  the  high-priests  and 
scattered  their  votaries. 

It  was  obviously  owing  to  a  recognition  of  the  degradation  at 
tendant  upon  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  which  had  played 
such  a  role  in  the  cult  of  the  earth-mother,  that  such  stern  laws 
were  enforced  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  CoiKHiest,  restricting 
and  regulating  the  use  of  pulque.  This  was  distributed  by  tlir 
priests  at  certain  festivals  only.     These  and  other  rigi<l  measures 
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evidently  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  reform,  as  well  as  the  close  uiiioft 
of  both  cults,  seem  to  have  efficiently  maintaine*!  a  certain  eqailib- 
riuin.  At  the  same  time  two  different  moral  standards  were  thm 
inevitttl)ly  evolved  by  the  votaries  of  l)oth  cults  and  naturally  pro- 
foundly affected  the  position  of  woman.  The  dangers  and  evils 
attendant  upon  the  earth-cult  became  irretrievably  associated  w^ 
the  female  sex  and  the  votaries  of  Heaven  naturally  came  to  ^^ 
gard  woman  as  a  source  of  temptation  and  degradation.  In  ancient 
Mexico  and  Peru  I  he  celibacy  of  the  sun-priests  and  of  a  certain 
number  of  noblewomen,  '*  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  "  was  enforced; 
thus,  whilst  the  position  of  woman  was  being  lowered  in  one  caste 
by  an  artificial  set  of  ideas,  it  was  raised  in  the  other  by  an  equally 
fictitious  association  with  the  Above,  which  led,  however,  to  ber 
real  elevation  of  mind  and  character  and  finally  enforced  a  recog- 
nition of  her  nidividuality.  The  consecration  of  her  person,  which 
caused  her  to  assume  a  position  commanding  universal  homage, 
relieved  her  from  heavy  labor  but  caused  her  to  be  guarded  and 
protected.  She  was  thus  condemned  to  a  still  greater  seclusion,  the 
primary  object  of  which  was  to  remove  her  from  possible  contact 
with  members  of  the  lower  earthly  caste.  For,  whilst  ceremonial 
usage  even  required  that  the  male  members  of  the  upper  caste  should 
associate  in  certain  symbolical  rites  with  the  chief  women  of  the 
lower  order,  it  was  a  crime  and  a  desecration  for  a  man  of  the 
latter  caste  to  approach  a  woman  of  the  nobility.  These  could 
only  marry  in  their  own  caste  or  remain  celibate  and  were  kept 
aloof  from  all  debasing  influences,  inside  of  protecting  walls. 

Iteflectiou  shows  that  such  conditions  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  nobility  whose  ideal  was  celibacy  and  whose 
"  Virgins  of  the  Sun,"  by  virtne  of  their  consecration,  ranked 
highest  amongst  the  women  of  the  "celestial  caste."     Those  who 
married    did    so  in    their  own  caste,  led  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
always  maintained  a  position  of  superiority  over  all  women  of  tlie 
''  earthly  caste.'*      The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  preroga- 
tive of  being  the  representatives  of  their  caste,  since  the  cult  of 
the  earth -mother  necessitated  a  female  representative,  high-priest- 
esses and  also  female  chiefs  in  their  own  rights.     We  know  that, 
in  ancient  Mexico,  an  independent  gynocracy  had  been  founded  at 
one  time.     From  certain  native  manuscripts  and  monuments  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  a  number  of  independent  female  chief- 
tains ruled  over  minor  communities  and  represented  them  ofiScially, 
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their  rank  and  insignia  being  equal  to  that  of  the  eliiefs  of  male 
oominunities.  At  tbe  same  lime,  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  ''  upper 
caste,  "  the  position  and  moral  code  of  these  ^^  votaries  of  the 
earth,"  were  always  viewed  as  inferior. 

Another  factor  also  exerted  a  marked  and  growing  influence 
upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  of  women.  The  en- 
forced seclusion  of  the  noblewomen  rendering  out-door  occupa- 
tions or  work  impossible,  it  became  necessary  to  relegate  such  to 
members  of  the  lower  caste  who  gimlually  constituted  a  class  of 
domestic  slaves,  dedicated  to  tbe  service  of  the  nobility.  In  an- 
cient Mexico,  as  a  punishment  for  various  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
thefty  etc.,  an  individual,  even  of  the  upper  class,  was  reduced  to 
slavery  as  a  punisliment  for  his  crime.  The  ranks  of  slaves  were 
also  recniited  from  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laws 
regulating  slavery  were  just  and  mild,  the  children  of  slaves  were 
bom  free  and  various  modes  of  regaining  freedom  were  afforded 
to  those  held  in  bondage  as  an  expiation  for  crime.  The  intro- 
duction of  slaves  necessitating,  as  it  did,  their  classification  with 
tbe  lower  class,  now  associated  servitude  with  the  female  division 
of  the  community,  and  the  idea  arose  that  women  and  the  lower 
cbiss  existed  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  male  element  of  the  state  and  a 
favored  minority  of  consecrated  women. 

If  slavery  and  bondage  came  to  be  regarded  on  the  one  hand 
as  a  just  punishment  for  crime,  the  idea  of  liberty  shone  as  an  in- 
centive to  good  conduct.  An  eloquent  proof  of  the  high  estimate 
in  which  personal  freedom  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
is  furnished  by  the  Nahuatl  word,  recorded  by  Ohnos,  for  "free 
man "  =  xoxouhqui-yollotl,  literally,  **  fresh  or  green  heart."  This 
expression  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  explains  a  strange 
mortuary  custom  which  consisted  in  placing  a  piece  of  jade,  chal- 
cbihuitl,  or  precious  green  stone,  in  the  month  of  a  noble  person, 
after  death,  saying  that  it  was  ''his  heart."  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  class  a  stone  of  little  value,  named  texaxoctii,  was  employed. 
Iq  ancient  Mexico,  therefore,  the  presence  of  jade  or  any  green 
stone,  in  a  grave,  proved  that  the  body  was  that  of  a  free  member 
of  the  upper  caste.  It  is  evident  that  the  employment  of  this 
significant  emblem  was  suggested  by  the  Nahuatl  word  for  '*  free- 
man," and  constituted  a  sort  of  rebus  expressing  this  title  or  rank. 

In  the  Peabody  Museum  there  are  several  specimens  of  jade  celts, 
collected  by  Dr.  Karl  Flint  in  Nicaragua,  which  had  been  cut  into  two 
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or  more  pieces.  Proferi»or  Putnam  had  the  satisfaetion  of  discoT- 
eriiiji;  that  these  pieces  from  iliflferent  graves  fitted  together.  His 
inference  that  tlie  stone  must  have  beeu  rare  and  highly  prized, 
prohal)iy  from  some  motive  connected  with  native  ritual,  is  fallj 
supported  by  tlie  exphmation  afforded  by  the  existence  of  tbe 
Nalimiti  word.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  provide  a  dead  kins- 
man with  the  mark  of  his  rank,  a  living  chief  would  gladly  bave 
divi<le(l  his  own  celt  of  jade,  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  nootber 
<]^reen  stone  was  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  burial. 

JA't  us  now  rapidly  enumerate  a  few  facts  which  prove  that  DOt 
only  burial  customs  but  also  social  organization  and  numericiil 
divisions  were  carried  northwanl  from  the  southern  cradle  of  an- 
cient American  civilization.  I  shall  make  two  statements  oulv, 
hoping  that  competent  authorities  on  North  American  tribal  orgau- 
ization,  and  amoni!:st  them,  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Miss 
Alice  V.  Fletcher,  will  supply  a  number  of  authoritative  reiwrtsoD 
these  matters. 

Keferrinj^  to  the  wriiinjjs  of  Horatio  Hale,  whose  comparatively 
recent  loss  will  long  be  deeply  felt- by  all  students  of  aborigiual 
history  and  languages,  i  (piote  the  following  sentences  from  his 
interesting  pamphlet  on  ''  Four  Huron  Wampum  reconls,"  pub- 
lished, with  notes  and  addenda  by  Prof.  K.  IJ.  Tylor  of  Oxford, 
in  1.S97. 

"  Tlie  surviving  nu^nbers  of  the  Huron  nation,  even  in  its  present 
hioken,  dispiMsed  and  half  extinct  conditum,  still  retiiin  the  mem- 
ory of  their  ancient  claim  to  the  headship  of  all  the  aboriginal 

tribes  of  America   north  of  Mexico The  Hurous 

or  Wendat,  as  tlii'V  should  be  properly  styled,  belonged  to  the  im- 
portant group  or  linguistic  stock,  commonly  known,  from  its  prin- 
cipal branch,  as  the  lro(pioiau  family  and  which  includes,  besidw 
the  Huron  and  Inxjuois  nations,  the  Attiwendaronks,  the  Eries, 
Andastes,  Tuscaroras  and  Ciierokees,  all  once  independent  and 
powerful  nations.''  (1  draw  attention  to  the  detail  that  these 
nations  were  seven  in  number.)  (iallatin,  in  his  "Synopsis  of 
the  Indian  tribes,"  notices  the  remarkable  fact  that  while  the**Five 
Nations  "  or  Inupiois  proper  were  found  by  Champlain,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Canada,  to  be  engaged  in  dea<lly  warfare  with  all  the  Al- 
gonquian  tribes  within  tlu'ir  reach,  the  Hurons,  another  Iroquoian 
nation,  were  the  head  and  principal  support  of  the  Algonquian  con- 
fiMleracy.  In  the  "'  Fall  of  Hochclaga,"  Horatio  Hale  setcr  forth 
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the  reasons  which  leil  to  the  division  of  the  Hurous  and  Iroquois^ 
who  h^  formerly  dwelt  together  in  friendly  unison.  The  latter, 
retreating  to  the  south  and  augmented  by  other  refugees^  became 
the  '*  Five  Confederate  Nations." 

The  ^^  kingdom  of  Hochelaga,"  as  Cartier  styles  it,  comprised,  be* 
sides  the  fortified  city  of  that  name,  the  important  town  of  Stad- 
acon6  (commonly  known  to  its  people  as  Canada  or  ^^  the  town  ") 
and  eight  or  nine  other  towns  along  the  great  river.  Adcordiug  to 
their  tradition  the  name  of  their  leader,  Sut-staw-ra-tse,  had  been 
kept  up  by  descent  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  years. 

^^  Towards  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  deadly  warfare  between 
the  Iroquois  confederates  and  Canada  as  well  as  the  Uurons  a 
remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  their  character ;  a  change 
which  recalls  that  which  is  believed  to  have  been  developed  in  the 
character  of  the  Spartans  under  the  institutions  of  Lvcurgus, 
and  the  similar  change  which  is  known  to  have  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  Arabians  under  the  influence  of  Mohammedan 
precepts.  A  great  reformer  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  the  Onon- 
daga chief,  Hiawatha,  who,  imbued  with  an  overmastering  idea, 
had  inspired  his  people  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  stopi)ed 
At  DO  obstacle  in  the  determination  of  carrying  into  effect  their 
teacher's  sublime  purpose.  This  puri)ose  was  the  establishment  of 
universal  peace     .      .  The  Tionontate  or  Tobacco  Nation 

seem  to  have  made  an  alliance  with  the  Huron  nation.     .     .     . 

^'  Eight  clans  or  gentes  composed  the  Huron  people  and  were 
found  in  different  proportions  in  all  the  tribes.  These  clans,  called 
hy  the  Algonquians  **  totems,"  all  bore  the  names  of  certain  ani- 
mals, with  which  the  Indians  held  themselves  to  be  mythologically 
connected — the  bear,  wolf,  deer,  porcupine,  snake,  hawk,  large 
tortoise  and  small  tortoise.  Each  clan  was  more  numerous  in  some 
towns  than  in  others,  as  it  was  natural  that  near  kindreds  should 
cluster  together. 

*'  The  five  Iroquois  nations  also  had  eight  clans.  .  .  .  The 
Iroquois  league  is  spoken  of  in  their  Book  of  Rites  as  kanasta- 
tsi-koma,  '^  the  great  framework  **  and  the  large,  bent  frame-poles 
of  their  council-house,  the  exact  original  shape  of  which  is  not 
known,  were  named  kan-asta.'' 

An  examination  of  the  sii^ns  woven  in  the   famous  wampum 
helts  of   the  Hurons  and  Irocjuois  reveals  some   curious    facts. 
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bad  four  stairways  facing  the  cardinal  points.  It  contained  a  cir- 
cular temple  which  was  numcd  after  the  builder  Kakalcan  and  hid 
four  doorways  opening  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 

If  I  have  dwelt  again  upon  Kukulcan  =  Qnetzaleoatl,  it  is  b^ 
cause,  between  the  writers  who  interpret  the  records  conoeniing 
him  as  a  sun  or  starinvth  and  those  who  identif  v  him  as  the  abstract 
deity  whose  name  he  bore  as  a  title  only^  or  as  St.  Thomas  or  a 
mythical  Norseman,  ancient  America  is  being  deprived  of  its  most 
remarkable  historical  personage. 

Collated  with  the  Maya  traditional  records,  the  Mexican  accoonts 
agree  and  supply  missing  evidence.  Whilst  the  Mayas  state  that 
their  ruler  and  legislator  went  to  Mexico  and  even  record  his  Mex- 
ican name,  Montezuma  informs  Cortes  that  ^'his  ancestors  had  been 
conducted  to  Mexico  by  a  ruler,  Quetzalcoatl,  whose  vassals  thej 
were  and  who  having  established  them  in  a  colony  returned  to  bis 
native  land.  Later  on  he  returned  and  wished  them  to  leave  with 
him  but  they  chose  to  remain,  having  married  women  of  the  country, 
raised  families  and  built  towns.  Nor  would  they  institute  him 
again  as  their  lord,  so  he  went  away  again  toward  the  east,  whence 
he  had  come."  It  seems  nearly  proven  that  Kukulcan  was  one  of 
the  three  rulers  who  came  to  Yucatan  from  the  east.  The  Mexi- 
can tradition  that  he  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  enemies,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tezeatlipoca,  the  lord  of  the  Below,  appears  to  be 
corroborated  by  the  Maya  record  that,  after  his  restraining  pres- 
ence had  been  removed,  they  committed  such  excesses  that  the  in- 
dignant  population  arose  and  murdered  their  two  rulers  at  Chichen- 
Itza.  Quctzalcoatrs  continued  efforts  to  assemble  scattered  tribes, 
to  organize  tliem  peacefully  under  central  governments,  to  found 
capitals  and  erect  in  the  centre  of  these  quadriform  pyramids  and 
circular  temples,  prove  how  completely  he  was  possessed  by  the 
idea  of  spreading  the  well-known  scheme  of  civilization.  His  very 
name  m  Maya  siguitied  "'  the  divine  Four  "  and  this  more  profound 
signification  was  hidden  under  the  image  of  the  "  feathered  ser- 
pent "  employed  as  a  rebus  to  express  tlie  title  of  the  supreme  Being 
and  the  high-priest,  his  earthly  representative. 

Montcziinja  the  most  iK'nutifiil  tcxtllo  fabrics,  furnished  to  him  as  tribute,  were  the 
IIimxte<-:m  "  cont/.on  tllnuttli  "  or  innntlen  of  four  hundrcii  color*.,  •«  finely  woven  and 
rovcre.l  with  intri.attr  an, I  artlrlic  di-sU'iiM."  Tliis  cln-iiniHtancc  point*  to  a  iwsslWe 
roiiiiertlon  with  ZUan,  t!>o  loputi"!  Maya  cvuirv  of  female  lndui»trv.  It  ha!»  been 
Htatod  by  Koo.l  authoritir-,  that  the  only  anthiultleH  thiin  far  found  In  America,  whkh 
tof^tify  to  the  <«x>hUmhc  of  a  dr^rradod  and  obscene  cult,  are  from  the  rcjdon  of  ranuco. 
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government.  It  occurs  in  the  Nahuatl  name  for  metropolis  to- 
tcc-ua  can  and  in  Teoti-hua  cud,  for  instance.  The  Nnhuatl 
scholars  have  rendered  its  meaning  as  ^'  place  of.'* 

Mr.  Hale  tells  ns  that,  amongst  the  '^  Five  Nations/'  the  tradi- 
tion exists  that  the  confederacy  was  originally  divided  into ''  seven 
tribes,"  each  of  which  was  composed  of  2X4^3  gentes  or 
clans.  Another  wampum  belt  he  figures  exhibits  a  heart  between 
2x2  =  4  squares,  a  symbol  which  would  be  interpreted  by  a  Mex- 
can  or  Maya  as  well  as  by  a  Huron  or  Iroquois,  as  meaning  '^  four 
nations,  one  heart,"  the  latter  being  as  common  ii  symbol  for 
onion  of  rule  or  government  or  for  chieftain,  as  a  ''  head." 

Combined  with  other  testimony  it  seems  impossible  to  evade  the 
qneslion  whether  in  remote  times  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  had  not 
shared  in  some  way  or  other  the  civilization  of  the  Mnyas.  If  so 
the  ancient  earthwork-builders  of  the  Ohio  valley,  who  are  authori- 
tatively regarded  as  of  southern  origin  by  Professor  Putnam,  and 
whose  art  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mayas, 
seem  to  constitute  the  missing  link  between  the  northeastern  and 
the  southeastern  tribes.  It  is  cunous  to  find  that  the  terminal  c/ie, 
which  occurs  in  the  name  Quich6  and  which  signifies  in  Maya,  tree, 
and,  by  extension,  tribe,  is  preserved  in  the  names  of  the  Nat-che-z 
tribe  still  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  valley.  It  is  also  present  in 
Coman-ch6,  Apa-che,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  authorities  who  have  made 
special  studies  of  the  above  tribos  will  make  searching  compari- 
sons of  their  languages,  social  organization  and  symbolism  with 
that  of  the  Mayas,  in  particular,  it  seeming  evident  that  the  coast 
communication  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Yucatan  to  tlic 
uioutb  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was  not  only  easy  but  was  favored 
by  8ea*currents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  we  now  proceed  to  the  southwest 
of  the  United  States  and  study  the  Pueblo  people,  we  seem  to  find 
not  only  more  distinctly  marked  aftlnities  between  their  customs, 
etc.,  and  those  of  the  Mexicans,  but  also  traces  of  similarity  with 
certain  Maya  symbols. 

In  several  important  publications  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  has 
made  the  valuable  observation  that  there  are  marked  '*  resem- 
blances between  a  ceremony  practised  [at  the  time  of  the  Conquest] 
in  the  heart  of  Mexico  and  one  still  kept  up  in  Arizona,"  and 
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their  local  rulers.  Tbe  Caluac  always  went  to  bis  lord*s  Iioqk, 
saw  what  be  required  and  obtained  from  the  vassals  all  he  needed 
in  tbe  way  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc."     (op.  c*Y.,  pp.  34-44). 

Tbe  chronicle  goes  on  to  relate  bow  the  lords  of  the  inner  cirde 
devoted  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  government,  the  regulatiooof 
the  calendar  and  the  study  of  writing,  medicine,  and  the  scienoeB.^ 

It  seems  significant  that,  throughout  Central  America,  two  ruined 
cities  of  about  equal  size  are  usually  found  in  comparatively  dose 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  seemingly  pertaining  to  the  same  en)- 
ture.  Thus  we  have  Quirigua,  in  the  valley  of  the  Motagna  river, 
and  Copan  its  sister-city,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  twentj- 
five  miles,  but  nearly  1,800  feet  above  it,  in  the  wooded  hills.  Be- 
tween Palenque  and  Menchc  (Lorillard  City)  there  are  about  fifty 
miles,  whilst  Tikal  and  Ixkun  are  forty  miles  apart.  In  Yucatao, 
as  we  have  learned  from  Bishop  Landa's  '*  Relacion,"  there  were 
Mayapan  and  Zilan,  and  as  tbe  latter  name  also  signified  **  em- 
broidery "  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  a  noted  centre  of  female 
industry. 

Then,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  '*a  large  number  of  tribes,  with 
their  lords,  came  to  Yucatan  from  the  south.**  Bishop  Landa con- 
jectures that,  although  his  informants  did  not  know  this  for  certain, 
"  these  tribes  must  liave  come  from  Chiapas,  man}'  wonls  and  tbe 
conjugation  of  some  verbs  being  the  same  in  Yucatan  as  in  Chia- 
pas where  there  existed  great  signs  showing  that  ancient  capitals 
had  been  devastated  and  abandoned,**  possibly  by  earthquakes, 
famine,  disease  or  warfare.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  vener- 
able Bishop  alluded,  in  this  sentence,  to  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in 
Chiapas. 

Although  not  mentioned  by  Cogolludo  or  Lizana  it  is  accepted 
that  the  new-comers  were  tlie  Tutul-xius.  According  to  an  ancient 
Maya  chronicle,  ''at  a  date  corresponding  to  401  A.D.,  the  four 
Tutul-xius  had  fled  from  the  house  of  Nonoual,  to  the  west  of 
Zuiva  and  came  from  the  land  of  Tulapan.  Four  eras  passed  be- 
fore they  reached  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  named  Chac-noui-tan 
under  their  chieftain,  Holon-Chan-Tepeuh,*'  a  name  which  is  equally 
intelligible  in  Maya,  Tzendal  and  Nahuatl  and  means  Head-Ser- 


»lt  iri  Interesting  to  note  in  the  above  description  absolutely  no  mention  of  wonuin 
In  tlie  organization  of  Mayapan.  It  1h  therefore  to  lie  presumed  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  thlt^  capital,  and  Inhabited,  as  in  Mexico,  their  own  town,  under  feoMlc 
rulership  and  that  of  the  *•  lordn  of  the  Night." 
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8an-fathcr  gave  them  ike  thunderbolts  of  the  four  quarters,  two 
apiece.  ...  On  their  cloud-shield,  even  as  a  spider  iu  her 
web  descendeth,  they  descended  into  the  underworld.  .  .  .  (p. 
381). 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment,  we  note  the  curious  fact  that  in  the 
Zuui  name  for  the  twins  we  find  A*oa,  resembling  the  Nnhuati  coatl 
=  twin  or  serpent ;  that  the  name  of  one  brother  Khk-ona  recalls 
the  Mexican  ec-atl  =  air,  wind  or  breath,  and  the  Maja  ik  =  air, 
wind,  breath,  courage,  spirit.  The  allotment  of  two  quarters  to 
each  and  the  image  of  a  spider  employed  to  express  their  descent 
from  heaven  have  counterparts  in  Nahuatl  lore. 

The  *'  Twain  "...  guided  men  upwards  to  become  the 
fathers  of  six  kinds  of  men  (yellow  or  tawny,  grey,  i*e<l,  white, 
mingled  and  black).     .     .     .     The  nation  divided  itself  into  the 

winter  or  Macaw  and  the  summer  or  Raven  people 

**  'I'he  Twain  beloved  gathere<l  in  council  for  the  naming  and  selec- 
tion of  man  groups  and  creature  kinds,  spaces  and  things.  They 
determined  that  the  creatures  and  things  of  summer  and  the  south- 
em  space  i)ertained  to  the  southern  people  or  children  of  the  pro- 
ducing Eartli-inother;  and  those  of  tlic  winter  and  northern  space 
to  the  winter  people  or  children  of  the  Forcing  or  Quickening 
Sky.father." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Cnsh- 
ing's  riccounl  of  the  origin  of  totem  elans  ami  creature-kinds  which 
bears  such  an  affinity  to  the  Peruvian,  and  obviously  arose  for  the 
same  practical  reason,  to  serve  as  distinction  marks  for  identifica- 
tion and  classification.  "  At  rn"8t  .  .  .  there  were  four  bands  of 
priest- kcei)ers  of  the  mysteries  :  the  Shiwana-kwe  =  priesthood  of 
thf  priest-people  ;  Sa'niah'-ya-kwe  z=  priesthood  of  the  Hunt ;  Ach- 
iahya-kwe  =  great  Knife  people  ;  Newe-kwo  z=  keepers  of  the  niajjjic 
mwlicines.'*  Out  of  these  four  divisions  '*all  societies  were  formed, 
iMith  that  of  the  Middle  and  the  twain  for  each  of  all  six  rej^ions, 
constituting  the  tal>ooed  and  sacred  1^^.*'  in  another  pnssa«x<*  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  marriage  of  a  brother  and  sister,  which  pro- 
duced twelve  chihlren,  the  first  of  wliich,  Illanion,  was  man  and 
woman  combined  —  the  12  thus  constituting^  in  realitv  l*^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Zuni  narrative  is  one 
which  elucidates  the  motive  which  led  to  the  nii«>;ration  of  peoples 
in  ancient  America.  We  are  told  how  jj^enerations  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Zunis  wandered  about  in  search  of  the  stable  ini<ldle 
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riors  but  generously  exonerated  them  from  blame  becaase  they 
were  strangers  and  ba<l  been  persuadeil  to  come  into  the  land 
by  its  former  ruler.  They  allowed  them  to  remain  unmolested  in 
the  country  and  to  found  a  city  on  condition  that  they  kept  to 
themselves  and  married  in  their  own  tribe  only.  These  Mexicans 
decided  to  settle  in  Yucatan  and  peopled  the  province  of  Can-ul 
which  was  assigned  to  them  and  they  continued  to  live  there  until 
the  second  invasion  of  the  Spaniards." 

At  Chichen-Itza,  situated  at  about  twenty-three  leagues  from 
the  ancient  site  of  Mayapan,  there  exists  substantial  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  these  Aztec  warriors,  with  indications  that  they 
pertained  to  the  Mexican  warrior-caste  of  the  ocelots  or  tigers. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  remarkable  bas-reliefs,  which  still 
cover  the  walls  of  tlie  '*  temple  of  the  tigers  "  at  Chichen-Itza,  are 
strikingly  Aztec  in  every  detail.  The  exact  counterparts  of  tlw 
AtlatU,  they  hold,  are  visible  on  the  so-called  "  Stone  of  Tizoc"  in 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Sculptured  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  there  are  about  tliirty-six  war-chiefs  grouped  in  three 
parallel  rows  of  twelve  each,  the  majority  of  whom  are  apparently 
rendering  some  form  of  homage  to  a  seated  personage  surrounded 
by  rays,  while  others  are  having  an  encounter  with  a  monstrous  ser- 
pent. On  the  8id(»  walls  and  slanting  roofs  more  warriors  are  fig- 
ured, many  accompanied  by  a  rebus  or  hieroglyph  which  evidently 
records,  in  Mexican  style,  individual  names.  The  total  number  of 
sculptured  warriors  seems  to  have  been  about  one  hundred.  If 
each  of  these  represented,  as  may  be  supposed,  a"  count  of  men," 
it  is  evident  tliat  a  large  force  of  Aztec  soldiers  must  have  lived 
in  Yucatan  at  one  time. 

Other  interesting  monuments  at  Chichen-Itza  deserve  a  passing 
mention.  Mr.  Teoherl  Maler  (Yukatekische  Forschungen,  Globus, 
1895,  p.  2^4)  relates  that  there  are  two  pyramid-temples  in  the 
terraces  of  which  the  remains  of  great  stone  tables  have  been 
found.  He  states  that  one  of  these  tables  was  originally  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  seven  sculptured  caryatids  and  by  a  central 
row  of  plain  columns  with  flat,  square  tops.  Traces  of  paint  showed 
that  the  figures  had  been  painted,  that  a  yellow-brown  color  had 
predominated,  but  that  all  ornaments  or  accessories  were  either 
blue  or  green.  The  caryatids  exhibited  a  variety  of  costume  and 
of  size  and  each  showed  a  marked  individuality.  The  second  table 
standing  in  a  larger  temple,  was  originally  painted  red  and  sup- 
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e  connected  vitb  tbe  giganlic  voicnnoes  of  Central  Mexico  and 

natemala. 

[  Witb  n  aympathctic  insight  into  llie  disafltei's  nliicli  seem  to  liave 
I  the  vfinrlenng  tribes  from  ouc  region  to  another  and  filled 

letn  with  a  passionate  yearning  fuv  a  centre  of  rcHt,  let  iia  now 
1  from  Mr.  Ciiahing  hoir  they  planned  llieir  metropolis  and 
organized  Ibemaelves.  when  they  had  found  tlie  long- looked- for 
goal,  in  the  Zufii  valley  and  "  .'<ettling  there,  built  seven  great  cities 
therein. 

"All  their  Bubtribes  and  lesser  tribes  were  diatinelively  related  to 
and  rnled  from  a  central  tribe  and  town  throiigli  priest  chiefs  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  these,  sitting  under  supreme  council  or  sep- 
tnarcfay  of  tlie  "  Master  priests  of  the  house  "  in  the  centi'al  town 
iUelf,  much  as  were  the  divisions  and  cities  of  the  great  Inca  do- 
minion in  South  America  represented  at  and  ruled  from  Cuzco,  the 
central  city  and  power  of  them  all. 

"  Zuiii  is  divided,  not  always  clearly  to  the  eye,  but  very  clearly 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  themselves,  into  seven  parts,  cor- 
responding not  perhaps  in  arrangement  topographically,  but  in 
Bcheme  to  their  subdivisions  of  the  worlds  or  world-tpiarters  of 
this  world.  Thus  one  division  of  the  town  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  north  and  to  be  centred  in  itfl  kiva  or  estufn  which 
may  or  may  not  be  at  its  centre ;  another  division  represents  the 
west,  nnother  the  south,  another  the  east;  yet  another  the  upper 
world  and  another  the  lower  world ;  while  a  final  division  represents 
tlie  middle  or  mother  and  synthetic  combination  of  the  all  in  the 

'•By  reference  to  the  early  Spanish  history  of  the  pueblos,  it  may 
be  seen  that  when  discovered  the  Ashiwis  or  '/.ahiB  were  living  in 
aeven  quite  widely  separated  towns  the  celebrated  seven  cities  of 
CilMla  and  Unit  this  theoretic  snlKUvision  of  the  only  one  of  these 
towns  now  remaining  is  in  some  manner  a  survival  of  the  original 
satxlivision  of  the  tri))es  into  seven  into  as  many  towns.  It  is 
evident  that  in  both  coses,  however,  the  arrangement  was  and  is, 
if  we  may  call  it  such,  a  mythic  organization ;  hence  my  use  of 
the  term  of  mylho-sociologic  organization  of  the  tribe.  Al  all 
events  this  is  the  key  to  their  sociology  as  well  iia  to  Iheir  mythic 
conorption  of  space  and  universe. 

*'  .  .  .  There  were  nineteen  clans,  grouped  in  threes,  t"  cor- 
mpcrnd  lo  llie  mylhic  sulHliviaion.     Three  to  tiortli.  nest,  south, 
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oaHt,  Upper,  I^wor.  The  »htg1e  clun  of  Macaw  is  midmost  or  of 
middle  :ind  also  as  the  all  containing  and  mother  clan  of  theentim 
tri1)e,  for  in  it  is  '^  tlie  seed  of  the  priesthood  of  houses  '*  supposed 
to  be  preserv'edJ 

^^  Finally,  as  produce<l  from  all  the  clans  and  as  representative 
alike  of  all  the  clans  and  through  a  tribal  septnarchj  of  all  the 
rct^ions  and  divisions  of  the  midmost  and,  finally,  as  represen- 
tative of  all  the  cult  societies  above  mentioned,  is  the  Kaka  or 
A'kaka-kwe  or  Mythic  Dance  drama  people  or  organization. 

^^It  may  be  seen  of  these  mytho-sociologic  organizations  that  they 
are  a  system  within  a  system  and  that  it  contains  systems  witbin 
systemH  all  founded  on  the  classification  acconling  to  the  six-foM 
division  of  thin<^s  and  in  turn  the  six-fold  division  of  each  of  these 
divisions  of  things  .  .  .  The  tribal  division  made  up  of  the 
clans  of  the  north  take  precedence  ceremonially,  occupying  the  po- 
sition of  elder  brother  or  the  oldest  ancestor.  The  west  is  the 
yount^er  brother  to  this  and  the  soulh  of  the  west,  the  east  of 
south,  etc.  .  .  .  while  the  middle  is  supposed  to  l>e  a  ropreHen- 
tative  beinji;,  the  heart  and  name  of  all  of  the  brothci-s  of  the  re- 
{];ion8,  the  first  and  last,  as  well  as  elder  and  younger. 

''To  Hueh  an  extent  indeed,  is  this  tendency  to  classify  acconlinp 
to  the  nuinbiT  of  the  six  regions  with  its  seventh  synthesis  of  tbem 
all  (the  latter  sonietimes  apparent,  sometimes  non-appearing)  that 
not  only  «re  the  subdivisions  of  the  societies  also  again  subdivide^! 
aceonlinti;  to  this  arranj^ement,  but  each  clan  is  subdivide<l.  l)otli 
aeoordinji;  to  the  six-fold  arrangement  and  according  to  the  sul)9itl- 
iary  relations  of  the  six  parts  of  its  totem. 

''In  eaeii  elan  is  to  be  found  a  set  of  names,  called  the  names  of 
(rhildhooil.  These  names  are  more  of  titles  than  of  cognomens 
They  are  dett^rmined  upon  by  sociological  divinistic  mo(ies  awl 
are  bestowed  in  eliildhood  as  the  *'  verity  names  "  or  titles  of  the 
children  to  whom  given.  Unt  the  body  of  names  relating  to  anv 
one  totem,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  beast  totems,  will  not  he  the 
name  of  the  totem-beast  itself  but  will  be  the  names  of  lx>th  of  the 
the  totoms  and  its  various  (•on<litions  and  of  the  various  pans  of 
the  totem  or  of  its  functions,  or  of  its  attributes,  actual  or  mvth- 
ieal. 

« In  aWhrcviutcc!  form  I  nolo  hure,  Inviting  npcclal  comparison  with  Mexico,  thnt 
the  7.\iu\  Upprr  worM  was  '*yinholi/.e<l  hy  the  huh,  ca>fl«-*  ami  tiirqiioliio;  the  L  »wer 
worM  by  the  rattlesnake,  water  and  t<)a<i. 
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looked  for  in  YacataD,  let  us  follow  the  elae  afforded  by  the  native 
traditions,  transport  ourselves  to  some  of  the  most  important 
mined  cities  of  Central  America  and  endeavor  to  wrest  from  their 
monuments  some  knowledge  of  the  social  organization  of  their 
nncient  inhabitants.  In  order  to  institute  this  search  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  I  ventured  to  apply  for  guidance  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  who  has  made  a  more  thorough,  prolonged 
and  extensive  study  and  exploration  of  these  ruined  cities  than  any 
other  person.  Upon  my  request  to  formulate  his  opinion  ns  to  the 
respective  antiquity  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  most  noted 
sites,  this  distinguished  explorer  has  most  kindly  authorized  me  to 
publish  the  following  note. 

''  Hut  for  a  brief  note  in  Nature  (28th  April,  1892),  I  have 
never  classified  the  ruins  or  attempted  to  give  proofs  of  differences 
in  age  of  the  monuments,  but  roughly  you  may  snfely  class  them 
as  follows :  I  am  inclined  to  look  on  the  Motagua  river  group  as 
the  oldest.  The  Yucatan  group  is  certainly  the  youngest.  Of  course 
there  are  many  other  smaller  differences  between  the  groups  and 
much  overlapping.  Whichever  group  may  be  the  oldest  the  art 
is  there  already  advanced  and  the  decoration  has  taken  forms  which 
must  have  occupied  many  kinds  of  workers  to  conventionalize  from 
natural  objects." 


1 .     On    Motagua  j  Quirigua, 
River.         (  Copan. 


2.     On  Usumacinto  j  Monche, 
River  J  Tinamit, 

Palenque, 
Ixknu. 


3.     Tikal. 


Large  monolithic  stela;  and  al- 
tars with  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions carved  on  all  four  sides  in 
rather  high  relief,  some  groups 
pictographic.  No  weapons  of 
war  portrayed  in  the  sculpture. 

StelfC  are  usually  flat  slabs 
carved  with  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions in  low  relief  on  one  side 
only.  External  ornament  of 
the  buildings  usually  moulded  in 
stucco.  War-like  weapons  but 
very  scarce. 

Intermediate  between  Nos.  2 
and  4,  but  somewhat  different 
and  distinct  from  either. 
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had  four  stairways  faciDg  the  cardinal  points.  It  contained  a  cir- 
cular temple  which  was  namc<l  after  the  builder  Kakulcan  and  had 
four  doorways  opening  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven. 

If  I  have  dwelt  again  upon  Kukulcan  =  Quetzalcoatl,  it  is  be- 
cause, between  the  writers  who  interpret  the  records  conceming 
him  as  a  sun  or  star-mvlh  and  those  who  identify  him  as  the  abstract 
deity  whose  name  he  bore  as  a  title  only,  or  as  St.  Thomas  or  a 
mythical  Norseman,  ancient  America  is  being  deprived  of  its  most 
remarkable  historical  personage. 

Collated  with  the  Maya  traditional  records,  the  Mexican  accooatB 
agree  and  supply  missing  evidence.  Whilst  the  Mayas  state  that 
their  ruler  and  legislator  went  to  Mexico  and  even  record  his  Mex- 
ican name,  Montezuma  iuforms  Cortes  that  ^'his  ancestors  had  been 
conducted  to  Mexico  by  a  ruler,  Quetzalcoatl,  whose  vassals  tbej 
were  and  who  having  established  them  in  a  colony  returned  to  his 
native  land.  Later  on  he  returned  and  wished  them  to  leave  with 
him  but  they  chose  to  remain,  having  married  women  of  the  coaotry, 
raised  families  and  built  towns.  Nor  would  they  institute  him 
again  as  their  lord,  so  he  went  away  again  toward  the  east,  whence 
he  had  come.''  It  seems  nearly  proven  that  Kukulcan  was  one  of 
the  three  rulers  who  came  to  Yucatan  from  the  east.  The  Mexi- 
can tradition  that  he  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  enemies,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tezcatlipoca,  the  lord  of  the  Below,  appears  to  be 
coi  roborated  by  the  Maya  record  that,  after  his  restraining  pres- 
ence had  been  removed,  Ihoy  committed  such  excesses  that  the  in- 
dignant population  arose  and  murdered  their  two  rulers  at  Chichen- 
Itza.  Quetzalcoatrs  continued  efforts  to  assemble  scattered  trills, 
to  organize  them  peacefully  under  central  governments,  to  found 
capitals  and  erect  in  the  centre  of  these  quadriform  pyramids  and 
circular  temples,  prove  how  completely  he  was  possessed  by  the 
idea  of  spreading  the  well-known  scheme  of  civilization.  His  very 
name  m  Maya  signified  "  the  divine  Four  "  and  this  more  profound 
signification  was  hidden  under  the  image  of  the  ''  feathered  ser- 
pent "  employed  as  a  rebus  to  express  the  title  of  the  supreme  Being 
and  the  high-priest,  his  earthly  representative. 

Montezuiua  the  most  beautiful  toxtUo  fabrics,  furnished  to  him  ag  tribute,  were  the 
lluaxteoan  "  rent/on  tilniatU  "  or  mnutlea  of  four  hundred  colore,  •*  finely  woven  and 
rovered  with  iiitri<-atc  and  artlstb*  dr-ti^ur*.'*  Tl»l.s  dnnim stance  points  to  a  possible 
connet'tlon  witli  Zilaii,  the  reputed  Maya  centre  of  female  industry.  It  has  l»cen 
suited  by  j^ood  authorities  that  the  only  anthjultleH  thus  far  found  in  America,  which 
testify  to  the  existence  of  a  de;;radedand  obscene  cult,  are  from  the  region  of  ranuco. 
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The  Mexican  records  state  that  the  cultnre-hero's  white  robes 
were  covered  with  red  crosses,  and  that  he  set  up  cross-emblems. 
Kvidenee  showing  liow  completely  this  builder  and  founder  of  cities 
carried  out  the  idea  of  the  Four  Quarters,  in  the  temples  he  erected 
ID  Mexico,  is  preserved  by  the  record  that  for  prayer,  penitence 
and  fasting,  he  prepared  four  rooms  which  he  occupied  in  rotation. 
These  were  respectively  decorated  in  blue,  green,  red  and  yellow, 
by  means  of  precious  stones,  feather-work  and  gold.  As  these 
were  the  colors  assigned  to  the  Four  Quarters  their  symbolism  and 
meaning  are  obvious,  anffl  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  same  method 
of  decorating  the  sides  of  buildings  or  doorways,  with  these  four 
colors,  may  have  been  carried  out  in  square  sacred  edifices  oriented 
to  the  cardinal  points. 

It  is  curious  to  detect  the  quadruplicate  idea  in  the  title  Ilolcan 
given  to  certain  war-chiefs.  This  name  signifies,  literally,  ''  the 
head  of  four,"  but  could  be  expressed  by  the  rebus  of  a  "  ser- 
pent's head,"  which  would  obviously  have  been  employed  in  pictog- 
raphy to  express  the  title  and  rank.  The  existence  of  the  title 
''  F^our-head,"  or  "  the  head  of  four,"  obviously  relates  to  the  ruler- 
ship  of  the  Four  Quarters,  united  in  one  person  ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion the  Tiahuanaco  swastika  (fig.  48),  terminating  in  four  pumas' 
heads,  seems  to  gain  in  significance  as  the  expressive  symbol  of  a 
central  ruler.  The  recorded  custom  to  cover  the  body  of  the  Mex- 
ican ruler  with  the  raiment  of  the  "  four  principal  gods,"  proves 
the  prevalence  of  analogous  symbolism. 

From  the  following  data  we  gain  an  interesting  view  of  the 
events  which  transpired  in  former  times  in  the  Yucatan  peninsula. 
Resuming  Landa's  account  we  see  that,  after  Kuculcan  had  de- 
paited  for  Mexico,  the  lords  of  Mayapan  decided  to  confer  supreme 
rulership  upon  the  Cocomes,  this  bein*;  the  most  ancient  and  the 
wealthiest  lineage  and  its  chief  being  distinguished  for  bravery. 
They  then  decided  that  the  inner  circle  should  hold  only  the  temples 
and  houses  for  the  lords  and  high-priest.  In  connection  with  this 
it  is  well  to  insert  here  how  Landa  states,  in  another  passage,  that 
there  were  "twelve  priests  or  lords  at  I^Iayapan,"  which  with  the 
high-priest  constituted  the  sacred  13.  *'  Outside  the  wall  they  built 
houses  where  each  lord  kept  some  servitors  and  where  his  people 
or  vassals  could  resort  when  they  came  on  business  to  the  town. 
tlach  of  these  houses  had  its  steward,  entitled  C-aUiac,  who  bore  a 
staff  of  ofHce  and  he  kept  an  account  with  the  towns  and  with 
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their  local  rulers.  The  Caluae  always  went  to  bis  lord*8  hoQBe, 
saw  what  he  required  and  obtained  from  the  vassals  all  he  needed 
in  the  way  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc."     (op.  c<Y.,  pp.  34-44). 

The  chronicle  goes  on  to  relate  how  the  lords  of  the  inner  circle 
devoted  their  time  to  the  affairs  of  government,  the  regulatioa  of 
the  calendar  and  the  study  of  writing,  medicine,  and  the  sciences.^ 

It  seems  signifleant  that,  throughout  Central  America,  two  rained 
cities  of  about  equal  size  are  usually  found  in  comparatively  cloee 
proximity  to  each  other,  and  seemingly  pertaining  to  the  same  cul- 
ture. Thus  we  have  Quirigua,  in  the  valley  of  the  Motagua  river, 
and  Copan  its  sister-city,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  but  nearly  1,800  feet  above  it,  in  the  wooded  hills.  Be- 
tween Paleuquc  and  ^lenclie  (Lorillard  City)  there  are  about  fifty 
miles,  whilst  Tikal  and  Ixkun  are  forty  miles  apart.  In  Yucatan, 
as  we  have  learned  from  Bishop  Landa's  '*  Relacion,"  there  were 
Mayapan  and  Zilan,  and  as  tlie  latter  name  also  signified  ^^em- 
broidery **  it  looks  as  though  it  had  been  a  noted  centre  of  female 
industry. 

Then,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  "a  large  number  of  tribes, with 
their  lords,  came  to  Yucatan  from  the  south.**  Hishop  Landa  con- 
jectures that,  although  his  informants  did  not  know  this  for  certain. 
*'  these  tribes  must  have  come  from  Chiapas,  man}'  wonls  and  the 
conjugation  of  some  verbs  being  the  same  in  Yucatan  as  in  Chia- 
pas whore  there  existed  great  signs  showing  that  ancient  capitals 
liad  been  devastated  and  abandoned,**  possibly  by  earthquakes, 
famine,  disease  or  warfare.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  vener- 
able Bishop  alluded,  in  this  sentence,  to  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in 
Chinpas. 

Although  not  mentioned  by  Cogolludo  or  Lizana  it  is  accepted 
that  the  new-comers  were  the  Tutul-xius.  According  to  an  ancient 
Maya  chronicle,  ''at  a  date  corresponding  to  401  A.D.,  the  four 
Tutul-xius  had  fled  from  the  house  of  Nonoual,  to  the  west  of 
Zuiva  and  came  from  the  land  of  Tulapan.  Four  eras  passed  be- 
fore tlioy  reached  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  named  Chac-noui-tau 
under  their  cliieftain,  Holon-Chan-Tepeuh,*'  a  name  which  is  equally 
intelligible  in  Maya,  Tzendal  and  Nahuatl  and  means  Head-Ser- 


» It  Is*  IntorcstiiiK  to  note  in  the  above  (iehcrlptlon  abnolutcly  no  mentioD  of  woman 
In  t]jo  orjranlzatlon  of  Mftya])an.  Itlr-  therefore  to  be  iiresunicd  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  thlH  capital,  and  iniial>ited.  an  in  Mexico,  their  own  town,  under  fcmiUe 
nilershlp  and  that  of  the.  •'  lordn  of  the  Night." 
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r  peiit  nud  "  lord  of  the  mouutain,"  acconliug  to  Brusseur  de  Boui- 

■  boar;;,  who  stalBB  that  the  latter  waa  a  Boveieign  title  umoiigBt  tlie 
I  Quich^H. 

I  Landa  relates  that,  after  waudering  about  Yiicatau  for  forly 
I  years  drassibly  in  scai-ch  of  the  staMe  centre)  these  tribes  settiwi 
I  near  Mayapan,  eubjected  themselvet)  to  its  laws  and  lived  in  peace- 
I  ftil  friendship  with  the  Cocomea,  The  new-comers  bi-oiight  with 
I  tbeni  the  atlatl  or  spear-tlirower  which  is  minutely  descrilied  but 
tis  e%ndently  regarded  aa  a  weapon  of  the  chase.'  The  chronicle 
■goes  on  to  narrate  that  the  Cocom  governor,  having  become  ambi- 
BKous  for  riches,  entered  into  a  treiity  with  Meiionn  warriors  who 
Bwere  garrisoned  at  Tabasco  and  Xicalango  by  the  Mexican  ruler 
Bftnd  indnced  them  to  come  to  Mayapau  and  to  aid  liim  in  oppi'eas- 
Bjngtbe  native  lords.  The  latter  and  thoTutul-xiua  rebelled  against 
Bthia  action  and,  having  obaerved  tlie  Mexicana  and  Ijecome  experts 
Bis  the  art  of  nsing  their  1)ow  and  arrow,  lance,  hatchet,  shield  and 
Votfaer  defensive  armor,  they  *'  ceased  to  adniira  and  fear  the  Mex- 

■  Icana  and  began  to  make  little  of  them,  and  in  this  uondltion  they 
liKtnained  for  aome  years." 

I  A  lapse  of  years  passed  and  another  Cocoin  chief  foi^ned  a  fresh 
I  league  with  the  Tabasco  people.  More  Mexican  warriors  came  to 
Mayapan  and  supported  him  iu  tyrannizing  and  making  alaves  of 
the  lower  class.  Then  the  Tululxin  lords  assembled  and  decided 
to  murder  the  Cocom  niler.  Having  done  so  they  also  killed  all 
his  SODS  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  absent ;  burnt  their 
booses  and  seized  their  plautations  of  cocoa  and  otber  fruits,  say- 
ing that  these  compensated  for  what  had  been  stolen  from  them. 
The  diflferencee  which  aulisequeiitly  arose  between  the  Cocoine  and 
the  Xius  people  resulted  in  the  final  destruction  and  abandonment 
of  Mayapan  after  an  occupation  of  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
both  tribes  returning  to  their  countries. 

"  The  lords  who  destroyed  Mayapan  (about  1 20  yeara  lieforc  the 
Cooqueat)  carried  away  with  them  their  books  of  science  .  .  . 
The  son  of  the  Cocom  lord,  who  being  absent  had  escaped  death, 
nturned  and  gathered  hia  relations  and  vasaala  together  and  founded 
■  capital  .  .  .  Many  towns  were  built  by  tijem  in  the  hills 
and  many  families  descended  from  these  Cocomes.  These  lords 
of  Mayapan  did  not  revenge  themselves  upon  the  Mexican  war- 

>  Sec  the  AttaU  or  Spearlhruwvr  uF  ilio  Ancient  MetlcjiDB.  t-e»\iotlj  Munouni 
P«p«r«,  TOl,  I,  no.  ».    CsnibrldKe,  IH9I- 
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riore  but  generously  exonerated  them  from  blame  because  they 
were  strangers  and  ha<l  been  persuaded  tx)  come  into  tlie  liod 
by  its  former  ruler.  They  allowed  them  to  remain  unmolested  in 
the  country  and  to  found  a  city  on  condition  that  they  kept  to 
themselves  and  married  in  their  own  tril)e  only.  These  Mexicans 
decided  to  settle  in  Yucatan  and  peopled  the  province  of  Can-ul 
which  was  assigned  to  them  and  they  continued  to  live  there  aotil 
the  second  invasion  of  the  Spaniards." 

At  Chichen-Itza,  situated  at  about  twenty-three  leagues  from 
the  ancient  site  of  Mayapan,  there  exists  substantial  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  these  Aztec  warriors,  with  indications  that  they 
pertained  to  the  Mexican  warrior-caste  of  the  ocelots  or  tigen. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  tlint  the  remarkable  bas-reliefs,  which  still 
cover  the  walls  of  the  '*  temple  of  the  tigers  "  at  Chichen-Itza,  are 
strikingly  Aztec  in  every  detail.  The  exact  counterparts  of  the 
AtlatU,  they  hold,  are  visible  on  the  so-called  "  Stone  of  Tizoc"  in 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Sculptured  on  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  there  are  about  thirty-six  war-chiefs  grouped  in  three 
parallel  rows  of  twelve  each,  the  majority  of  whom  are  apparently 
rendering  some  form  of  homage  to  a  seated  personage  surrounded 
by  rays,  while  others  are  having  an  encounter  with  a  monstrous  8e^ 
pent.  On  the  8id(?  walls  and  slanting  roofs  more  warriors  are  fig- 
ured, many  accompanied  by  a  rebus  or  hieroglyph  which  evidently 
records,  in  Mexican  style,  individual  names.  The  total  number  of 
sculptured  warriors  seems  to  have  been  about  one  hundred.  If 
each  of  these  represented,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  "  count  of  men,** 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  force  of  Aztec  soldiers  must  have  lived 
in  Yucatan  at  one  time. 

Other  interesting  monuments  at  Chielienltza  deserve  a  passing 
mention.  Mr.  Teobert  Maler  (Yukatekische  Forschungen,  Globus, 
1895,  p.  284)   relates  that  there  are  two  pyramid-temples  in  the 
terraces   of   which  the  remains  of  great  stone  tables  have  been 
found.     He  states  that  one  of  these   tables  was  originally  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  seven  sculptured  caryatids  and  by  a  central 
row  of  plain  columns  witli  flat,  square  tops.  Traces  of  paint  showed 
that  the  figures  had  been  painted,  that  a  yellow-brown  color  had 
predominated,   but   that  all  ornaments  or  accessories  were  either 
blue  or  green.     The  caryatids  exhibited  a  variety  of  costume  and 
of  size  and  each  showed  a  marked  individuality.   The  second  table 
standing  in  a  larger  temple,  was  originally  painted  red  and  sup- 
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mited  by  twenty-four  caryatid  figures  which  resemble  each  other 
tloeely,  show  no  individuality  and  which  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
>OBed  in  two  rows  of  twelve  each.  Mr.  Maler  infers  from  this 
Jiat,  being  more  highly  conventionalized,  they  were  of  a  later  date 
Aan  the  previous  examples.  If  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  both  tables  had  the  same  number  of  supports  their  numeral 
M  might  pass  unobserved.  As  it  is,  I  shall  recur  to  it  on  mention- 
ing other  monuments  with  figures  yielding  the  same  number  and 
disposed,  in  one  case,  as  6  X  4-  In  connection  with  these  stone 
tables  I  recall  the  fact  that,  in  the  Maya  language,  they  were  called 
Mayac-tun. 

Bfr.  W.  H.  Holmes  (op.  cit.^  p.  134)  tells  us  that  in  one  case  the 
continuous  table  had  been  formed  by  a  series  of  limestone  tablets 
averaging  three  feet  square  and  five  or  six  inches  thick,  each  slab 
having  been  supported  by  two  of  the  dwarfish  figures  which  stand 
with  both  hands  aloft,  giving  a  broad  surface  of  support.  He 
ascertained  that  '•^  these  slabs  were  wonderfully  resonant  and  when 
struck  lightly  with  a  hammer  or  stone,  give  out  tones  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  a  deeply  resonant  bell,  and  the  echoes  awakened 
in  the  silent  forest  are  exceedingly  impressive.*'  Mr.  Holmes'  ac- 
count of  these  resonant  stone  tables  is  of  particular  value  to  me 
because  it  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  following  Maya 
words :  I  have  already  stated  that  the  native  niune  for  table  is 
Mayac,  and  that  a  stone  table  is  Mayac-tun.  The  word  tun,  how- 
ever, not  only  signifies  stone,  but  also  sound  and  noise.  From 
this  it  would  seem  that  stone  tables  such  as  Mr.  Holmes  describes 
were  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  emitting  sound  and  em- 
ployed like  the  huehuetl  or  wooden  drums  of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  temple  and  to  guide  the  sacred 
dances. 

The  existence  of  the  word  tun-kuK  which  is  either  '*  stone- 
bowl  "  or  ''  sound-bowl,"  soeins  likewise  to  indicate  that  hollow 
stone  vessels  were  used  at  one  time  as  gongs.  At  the  present 
day  the  Mayas  name  the  small  wooden  drum  of  the  Mexicans  a 
**  tunkul,"  whereas  its  Nahuntl  name  is  *'  te-ponaxtli,'*  the  prefix  of 
which,  curiously  enough,  seems  also  to  be  connected  withtetlz=stone. 
A  curious  light  is  shed  upon  the  possible  use  of  sonic  of  the  many 
stone  vessels  found  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  by  the  above  linguistic 
evidence. 

In  conclusion  I  quote  Mr.  Maler's  authority  for  two  points  con- 
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ceniing  Chicheu-Itza  which  are  not  generally  known.  First,  tint 
its  name  should  be  pronounced  ^^  Tsitsen-itsa,"  and,  second,  that 
he  saw  there  no  less  than  five  recumbent  statues,  holding  circoUr 
vessels.  Each  of  these  figures  exhibits  the  same  form  of  breast- 
plate as  the  Le  IMongeon  example  now  at  the  National  Museum 
of  Mexico  (pi.  IV,  fig.  1).  Mr.  Maler  states  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  tribal  mark  of  the  Gocomes,  the  whilom  rulers  at  Chi- 
chen-Itza ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  general  resemblance  of 
this  ornament  to  the  blue  plaque  worn  by  the  Mexican  ^'Blae 
Ix)nl/*  the  Lord  of  the  Year  and  of  Fire,  "  Xiuhtecubtli,"  who  is 
also  usually  represented  with  a  Xiuh-tototl  or  *'  blue-bii'd  "  on  the 
front  of  his  head-dress. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  characteristic  breast-plate, 
instead  of  being  a  mark  of  the  Gocomes,  may  have  been  that  of 
the  Tutul-Xius,  and  that  this  title  has  some  connection  with  that 
of  Xiuh-U^cuhtli,  the  Mexican  '*  Lord  of  Fire."  It  has  been  al- 
ready set  fortli  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  saci*ed  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  stone  vase  held  by  the  recumbent  figures,  a  fact  in- 
dicating that  the  identical  form  of  cult  was  practised  in  Mexico 
and  at  Chichen-Itza.  This  identity  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
and  explained  if  we  accept  the  simple  native  records  of  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  Mexican  warriors  by  a  Maya  chieftain  and  tlieir 
subsequent  permanent  residence  in  Yucatan. 

The  limitations  of  my  subject  do  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  two  other  important  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  Izamal  and 
Uxmal.  I  will  however  note  that,  judging  from  the  illustrations 
I  have  seen,  Uxmal  seems  to  be  the  '*  Serpent-city"  of  America, 
par  excellence,  its  buildings  exhibiting  the  most  elaborate  and  pro- 
fuse emplovmeiit  of  the  serpent  for  symbolical  decoration.  One 
inference  from  this  might  be  that  the  serpent  was  the  totemic  ani- 
mal of  the  ancient  builders  of  this  city.  The  foregoing  rapid 
review  of  the  native  chronicles  of  Yucatan  shows  that  even  the 
foundation  of  Maya[)an  was  comparatively  recent;  that  the  penin- 
sula had,  in  turn,  harbored  powerful  tribes  who  had  drifted  thence 
from  the  southwest  and  Mexican  warriors  whose  aid  had  been  sought 
by  consecutive  rulers  of  Chichen-Itza.  We  see  that  Yucatan  was 
the  meeting  ground  for  Maya-  and  Nahuatl-speaking  people  and 
that  the  tendency  was  to  leave  the  peninsula  in  search  of  a  more 
favorable  soil  and  climate  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  afforded. 

Since  the  cradle  of  the  Maya  civilization  is  evidently  not  to  be 
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looked  for  in  Yucatan,  let  us  follow  the  clue  afforded  by  the  native 
traditions,  transport  ourselves  to  some  of  tbe  most  important 
niinetl  cities  of  Central  America  and  endeavor  to  wrest  from  their 
monuments  some  knowledge  of  the  social  organization  of  their 
jincient  inhabitants.  In  order  to  institute  this  search  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  I  ventured  'to  apply  for  guidance  to 
Blr.  A.  P.  Maudslay  who  has  made  a  more  thorough,  prolonged 
and  extensive  study  and  exploration  of  these  ruined  cities  than  any 
other  person.  Upon  my  request  to  formulate  his  opinion  ns  to  the 
respective  antiquity  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  most  noted 
sites,  this  distinguished  explorer  has  most  kindly  authorized  me  to 
publish  the  following  note. 

*»  Hut  for  a  brief  note  in  Nature  (28th  April,  1892),  I  have 
never  classified  the  ruins  or  attempted  to  give  proofs  of  differences 
in  age  of  the  monuments,  but  roughly  you  may  safely  class  them 
as  follows :  I  am  inclined  to  look  on  the  Motagua  river  group  as 
the  oldest.  The  Yucatan  group  is  certainly  the  youngest.  Of  course 
there  are  many  other  smaller  differences  between  the  groups  and 
mucli  overlapping.  Whichever  group  may  be  the  oldest  the  art 
is  there  already  advanced  and  the  decoration  has  taken  forms  which 
must  have  occupied  many  kinds  of  workers  to  conventionalize  from 
natural  objects." 


1 .     On    Motagua 
River. 


Quirigua, 


(  Cfuingi] 
I  Co  pan. 


2 


On  Usumaciuto  j  Menche, 
Kivcr         J  Tinamit, 
Paloncjuc, 
Ixknn. 


3.     Tikal. 


Large  monolithic  stelae  and  al- 
tars with  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions carved  on  all  four  sides  in 
rather  high  relief,  some  groups 
pictographic.  No  weapons  of 
war  portrayed  in  the  sculpture. 

Stelae  are  usually  flat  slabs 
carved  with  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions in  low  relief  on  one  side 
only.  External  ornament  of 
the  buildings  usually  moulded  in 
stucco.  War-like  weapons  but 
very  scarce. 

Intermediate  between  Nos.  2 
and  4,  but  somewhat  different 
and  distinct  from  eithor. 
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cerning  Chicben-Itza  which  are  not  generally  known.  Firstt  that 
its  name  should  be  pronounced  '^  Tsitsen-itsa,"  and,  second,  that 
he  saw  tliere  no  less  than  five  recumbent  statues,  holding  circular 
vessels.  Each  of  these  figures  exhibits  the  same  form  of  breast- 
plate as  the  Le  Plongeon  example  now  at  the  National  Museum 
of  Mexico  (pi.  IV,  fig.  1).  Mr.  Maler  states  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  tribal  mark  of  the  Cocomes,  the  whilom  rulers  at  Chi- 
cheu-ltza ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  general  resemblance  of 
this  ornament  to  the  blue  plaque  worn  by  the  Mexican  '^Blue 
Lord,"  the  Lord  of  the  Year  and  of  Fire,  "  Xiuhtecuhtli,"  who  is 
also  usually  represented  with  a  Xiuh-tototl  or  ''  bluc-biixi  "  on  the 
front  of  his  head-dress. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  characteristic  breast-plate, 
instead  of  being  a  mark  of  the  Cocomes,  may  have  been  that  of 
the  Tutul-Xius,  and  that  this  title  has  some  connection  with  that 
of  Xiuh-tecuhtli,  the  Mexican  '*  Lord  of  Fire."  It  has  been  al- 
ready set  fortli  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  sacred  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  stone  vase  held  by  the  recumbent  figures,  a  fact  in- 
dicating that  the  identical  form  of  cult  was  practised  in  Mexico 
and  at  Chichen-Itza.  This  identity  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
and  explained  if  we  accept  the  simple  native  records  of  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  Mexican  warriors  by  a  Maya  chieftain  and  their 
subsequent  permanent  residence  in  Yucatan. 

The  limitations  of  my  subject  do  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  two  other  important  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  Izamal  and 
Uxmal.  I  will  however  note  that,  judging  from  the  illustrations 
I  have  seen,  Uxmal  seems  to  be  the  '*  Serpent-city**  of  America, 
par  excellence,  its  buildings  exhibiting  the  most  elaborate  and  pro- 
fuse employment  of  the  serpent  for  symbolical  decoration.  One 
inference  from  this  might  be  that  the  serpent  was  the  totemic  ani- 
mal of  the  ancient  builders  of  this  city.  The  foregoing  rapid 
review  of  the  native  chronicles  of  Yucatan  shows  that  even  the 
foundation  of  Maya[)an  was  comparatively  recent ;  that  the  penin- 
sula had,  in  turn,  harbored  powerful  tribes  who  had  drifted  thence 
from  the  southwest  and  Mexican  warriors  whose  aid  had  been  sought 
by  consecutive  rulers  of  Chichen-Itza.  We  see  that  Yucatan  was 
the  meeting  ground  for  Maya-  and  Nahuatl-speaking  people  and 
that  the  tendency  was  to  leave  the  peninsula  in  search  of  a  more 
favorable  soil  and  climate  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  afforded. 

Since  the  cradle  of  the  Maya  civilization  is  evidently  not  to  be 
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Olsagreeiiig  witb  the  venenible  liieiiop,  1  liad  Id  the  above  state- 

I  menta  tbe  most  valuable  indicatioiia  of  the  former  existeiioo  of  two 

t  eentres  of  culture  io  Yucatan.     There  is  u  curious  allinity  bctwccu 

the  name  Zilan  (pronounced  Dzilau)  and  Cbiian  given  as  "the 

title  of  a  priestly  office  which  consisted  of  a  jiividistic  astrology 

Lftnd  divination,"  by  Landa.      Tbere    may  even  be  a  connection 

l.between  zilan  and  zian  :=  origin,  coinmencemenl ;  sibnal^  origi- 

atid  primitive,  which  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  iu  asBoci- 

I'fttioD  with  the  well-known  statement,  quoted  by  Dr.  Briuton,  that 

■  tbe  most  venerable  traditions  of  the  Maya  race  claimed  for  them 

I  m  migration  from  Tollan  in  Zti-iva  —  thence  we  all  came  forth  to- 

I  gether,  there  was  tbe  common  parent  of  our  race  ;  theuce  came  we 

I  from  amongst  the  Yagiii  men,  whose  god  is  Yolcuatl  Quetzalcoatl." 

1  Dr.  Btintoii  adds  that  "this  Tollan  is  certainly  none  other  than  tbe 

I  Abode  of  Quetzalcoatl  named  in  an  Aztec  manuscript  as  '  Zivena 

I  Uitzcatl.'  "    Vague  aa  any  conjecture  must  necessarily  be,  1  cannot 

I  but  deem  it  of  utmost  importance  that  systematic  excavations  be 

made,  some  day,  at  Zilan,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  the 

Btelie  referred  to  by  the  native  infoimante  of  IJishop  Lamia. 

According  to  Brasaeur  de  Bourbourg  "  Zilan,  situated  at  about 
20J  leagues  from  Merida  belonged  to  the  Chelea  jjeople. '  It  is  tbe 
seaport  of  Izamal  and  contains  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pyramids  or  artificial  mounds  (omul)  in  Yucatan,"  a  fact  wbicb 
oorroborates  tbe  view  that  it  was  an  oncient  important  capital. 
The  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  is  extremely  remarkable  for  it  is 
divided  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  continuous  strip  of  land 
between  which  and  the  mainland  there  is  a  narrow  channel  of 
water.  There  are  two  openings  only  in  this  zone  of  land  which 
afford  a  passage  into  the  navigable  channel.  One  of  these  open- 
ings b  situated  almost  opposite  lo  Zilan  and  is  known  as  the  Boca 
de  Zilan.  At  a  short  distance  to  tbe  east  there  is  a  second  such 
"  boca "  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Lagartoe,  which  is  a 

•Wo  arc  Mill  (hM  tlie  l^liolo^  lulinbltctl  a  privlDce  namad  Ah  liln.i^hcl,  itiiil  Uinl 
Uietr  cii|ilUli>  wurc  Tlkoli  nixl  Immal  (UterHUf,  Ahmtlicy  wlio  ara  or,  klnsiua, 
ebctsKrl  of  LIrd  and  tlie  ancient  name  of  a  Mcronlolal  llnBnge  in  Vumlan). 
TUanc*  Itio  UUe  ChclBkalsliulliiEH.  UlKlmon.  icrniiilvur,  glTmi  to  tliu  Iii'biI  ur  Itila 
llMUgo  (BnuMOurils  Bnurbaursl.  lx.cl>ol  =  lh«  vomnn  bird,  WIB  tlie  Ii1|(h-|irlciit 
•HOT  luedMai-Konian  and  mldvlfi?.  Ttip  Chpler.  Tuliil  xlnn  and  Coisiiniva  wi-ro  the 
■I  powerful  trllwiM  Uiutliiiu  uf  tliv  Cumiuxr-I.  It  le  nattircirlhy  thni  thvy  nil 
tod  Mid  iiamvi  anil  lliat  tlie  wiml  I'liul,  il<e  ItiU'mIt:  \.Ud  iif  I1i>f  ClirtL-i,  «<i  f\.<te\y 
CO.  thai  mo  comljIiiFiU.pn  of  ii  .■!"'  or  trfo  nr  u  KVinlmi  ..f  ti.o  1i  lliu  ni>U 
iHIun  r<lm."'a«"1  li)  '!••■■  I'uik-unn*:. 
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4.     Yucatan,  i  Chichen-Itza,  Stelae  very  few  in  number  and 

(  Uxmal,  etc.  poorly    carved.       Inscriptions 

carved  in  stone  are  very  scarce. 
Inscriptions  were  probably 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ples. External  ornament  of 
buildings  formed  by  a  mosaic 
of  cut  stones  somewhat  resem- 
bling Zapotec  or  Aztec  style. 
Every  man  portrayed  as  a  war- 
rior    [on  the  bas-reliefs]. 

By  means  of  the  magnificent  set  of  casts  which  Mr.  A.  P. 
Maud  slay  has  generously  presented  to  tlie  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, London,  and  witli  the  aid  of  his  monumental  and  splenditlly 
illustrated  work  on  the  Archaeology  of  Central  America,  which  has 
been  appearing  as  a  part  of  tlie  Biologia  Ccntrali-Americana,  edi- 
ted by  Messrs.  Godman  and  Salvin,  I  have  been  able  to  verify  the 
following  facts  which  will  be  found  to  throw  light  on  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  some  of  the  ancient  monuments. 

Before  examining  the  great,  elaborately  carved  stelie  which  are 
characteristic  of  Quirigua  and  Copan,  let  us  search  the  native 
chronicles  for  some  clue  explanatory  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  erected. 

Bishop  Landa  has  transmitted  to  us  some  details  about  the  de- 
stroyed metropolis  of  Mayapan  given  to  him  by  Yucatec  informants 
who  stated  that  "  in  the  central  square  of  that  city  there  still  were 
7  or  8  stones,  about  ten  feet  high,  rounded  on  one  side  and  well 
sculptured,  which  exhibit  several  rows  of  the  native  characters, 
but  were  so  worn  that  they  had  become  illegible.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  they  are  the  record  of  the  foundation  and  destruc- 
tion of  that  capital.  Similar,  but  higher  monuments,  are  at  Zilan, 
a  town  on  the  coast.  Interrogated  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
monoliths  the  natives  answered :  It  had  been  or  was  customary 
to  erect  similar  stones  at  intervals  of  20  years  which  was  the  num- 
ber by  which  they  counted  their  eras,"  Bishop  Landa  subsequently 
remarks  that  '*  this  statement  is  not  consistent,"  for,  according  to 
this  "  there  should  be  many  more  such  stones  in  existence,  and 
none  exist  in  any  other  pueblo  but  Mayapan  and  Zilan."* 

1  RelacioD.  ed.  BraBscur  de  Bourbourg,  p.  52.    In  n  note  the  AbM  states  that  the 
above  description  recalls  the  monoliths  of  Copan  and  Quirigua. 
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Disagreeing  wiLti  the  vcoernble  liishop,  I  tind  io  the  above  atatc- 
eiitfl  the  most  valuable  indicatioua  of  tbe  former  exiatetice  of  two 
aentres  of  culture  iu  Yucatan.  There  ia  a  curioue  afflriity  between 
Ibe  name  Zilan  (pronoiiuccd  Dzilau)  and  ChiluD  given  ns  "the 
title  of  a  priestly  office  which  eoiiaisted  of  a  juridiatic  aetrology 
divination,"  by  Landa.  There  may  even  be  a  connection 
tetween  zitan  nnd  ziau  ^:  origin,  coinmencemenl ;  zibual  ^^  origi' 
■al  and  primitive,  which  may  be  worthy  ot  consideration  in  associ- 
■tion  with  the  well-known  statement,  (juoted  by  Dr.  Brinton,  that 
*'  Uie  moat  venerable  traditions  of  tbe  Maya  race  cliiimed  for  them 
A  migration  from  Tollan  in  Zn-iva  —  thence  we  all  came  forth  to- 
gether, there  was  tlie  common  parent  of  our  race  ;  thence  came  we 
from  amongst  the  Yagui  men,  wliosc  god  is  Yolcuatl  Quetzalcoatl." 
Dr.  Biinton  addii  tliat  '*  this  Tollan  is  certoinly  none  other  than  the 
abode  of  Quetzalcoatl  named  in  an  Aztec  manuscript  ns  '  Zivena 
Uitzcatl.'  "  Vague  as  nny  conjecture  must  necessarily  be,  I  cannot 
but  deem  it  of  utmost  importance  that  systematic  excavations  be 
made,  some  day,  at  Zilan,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  the 

nateliB  referred  to  by  the  native  informants  of  Bishop  Lnnda. 

I  According  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  "  Zilan,  situated  at  about 
SOJ  leagues  from  Merida  belonged  to  the  Cbelea  people.'  It  is  the 
seaport  of  iKamal  and  contains  the  ruins  of  one  of  tije  greatest 
pyramids  or  artificial  mounds  (omul)  in  Yucatan,"  a  fact  which 
corroborates  tbe  view  tbat  it  was  an  ancient  important  capital. 
The  northern  coast  of  Yucatan  is  extremely  remarliable  for  it  is 
divided  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  continuous  strip  of  land 
between  which  and  the  maiulniid  there  is  a  narrow  channel  of 
water.  There  are  two  openings  only  in  this  zone  of  hind  which 
afford  a  passage  into  the  navigable  elianuel.  One  of  these  open- 
ings is  situated  almost  opposite  lo  Zilan  and  Is  known  as  tbe  Boca 

.de  Zilan.     At  a  short  distance  to  the  east  there  is  a  second  such 

|*»boca"  oppoaito  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rio  Lagartos,  which  ia  a 
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large  estuary  and  the  only  river  on  the  northern  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan.^ 

Let  lis  now  transport  ourselves,  mentally,  south  of  the  penin- 
sula to  Honduras  and,  leaving  the  coast,  ascend  the  Motagua  valley 
to  the  ruins  of  Quirigua  and  Copan,^  which  have  impressed  Mr. 
Maudslay  as  being  of  great  antiquity.  Before  examining  sueb  of 
these  monuments  as  seem  to  yield  the  testimony  we  are  seeking, 
let  us  again  recall  Landa's  record  that  the  Mayas  erected  stelie  as 
memorials  of  each  20-year  period.  To  this  statement  should  be 
added,  at  full  length,  CogoUudo's  record  that  "  the  Mayas  em- 
plo3  ed  eras  of  20  years  and  lesser  periotls  of  4  years. '  The  first 
of  these  four  years  was  assigned  to  the  east  and  was  named  Cuch- 
haab;  the  second,  Hiix,  to  the  west;  the  third, Cavac,  to  the  sonUi 
and  the  fourth  Muluc,  to  the  north,  and  this  served  as  a  '  Domini- 
cal letter.*  When  five  of  these  four-year  periods  had  passed,  which 
form  twenty  years,  they  called  it  a  Katun  and  placed  one  sculptured 
stone  over  another  sculptured  stone  and  fixed  them  with  lime  and 
sand  [mortar]  to  the  walls  of  their  temples  and  houses  of  tbe 
priests."** 

The  term  katun  is  closely  linked  to  the  said  employment  of 
memorial  stones,  for  tun  is  the  Maya  for  stone  and  ka  seems  to 
stand  for  kal  or  kaal  =:  20.  The  word  hun-kaal  =:  20,  means  lit- 
erally, "  one  complete  count,"  or  "  a  count  which  is  closed,'*  since 
the  verb  kaal  means  to  close,  shut,  or  fasten  something.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  a  katun  literally  means  "  the  20  (year)  stoue;" 
but  we  know  that,  by  extension,  it  designated  the  era  itself  as  well 
as  war  and  battle.     Thus  we  find  the  verb  katun- tal  =  to  fight. 

Cogolludo  continues :  "  In  a  town  named  Tixuala-tun,  which 
signillos    '  the  place  where  they  place  one  stone  above  another,' 

>  Ac.cordlnt^  to  Somdi-  (ian'i.'i  Cuban,  **  tlilrf  peniiiHula  of  Yucatan  must  have  been 
uniteit  at  uiiutline,  t<>  tlie  IhIhikI  of  Cuba,  tliu  (tcMeriniiiing  cauric  of  their  separation 
being  tliL*  Impeluou.s  current  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico"  (Atlas  Metodleo,  Mexico,  1874, 
p.  32). 

'  For  a  general  ju'count  of  the  ruins  of  Copan  and  for  a  plan  on  wliich  the  |H>8iUon 
of  the  different  struetnreH,  Ktehc,  altarH  and  prominent  sculptures  arc  glTcn,  I  refer 
to  the  Memoirs  of  the  I*e;ib«)dy  Mu?*etinj  vol.  i,  no.  1,  conUilning  a  preliminary  report, 
of  the  Exploratlon>  l»y  tlie  Museum.    Cambridge,  18SM5. 

•'  Ilistori.i  do  la  l*iovincla  da  Vucatlian,  by  Friar  Diego  Lopez  Cogolludo,  Madrid, 
1688. 

*  It  seeing  t«>  me  that  thin  ntatement  eKtablUhert  once  and  for  nil  tlic  order  In  which 
these  sculptured  glyiihs  are  to  be  read.  It  Is  evident  that  in  fastening  them  to  the 
wallH  the  idea  was  that  of  building  up  the  calculi  form  record  by  placing  the  stones 
above  each  othcrr.  in  the  same  manner  that  a  stone  wall  would  be  raised.  Accord- 
ingly, the  earliest  records  would  form  the  liase  and  the  last  be  at  the  top. 
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ly  Bay  that  th«y  kept  their  arcliive,  contniniog  recorda  of  all 
Dt«.  ...  In  cun'ent  speech  katun  signified  era  ami  when 
person  wished  to  any  be  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  used  the 
ezpresBiou  to  have  three  eras  of  years  or  three  stoiies.  For  sev- 
enty they  said  three  and  a  half  stones  or  four  less  one-half  stone. 
From  Ibis  it  may  be  seen  that  they  were  not  too  barbarous,  fur  it 
ifl  said  tliat  [by  this  system]  they  were  able  to  keep  such  exact 
Rvords  Ihat  they  not  only  certified  an  event  but  also  the  month 
knd  (lay  on  which  it  took  place." 

By  referring  to  Maya  and  Spiiniah  dictionaries  we  gain  supple- 
nentary  valuable  information  about  native  memorial  stones.  We 
find  the  name  amaytun  given  as  that  of  "  a  square  stone  on  which 
the  ancient  Indians  used  to  carve  the  20  years  of  the  period  ahan- 
katun,  because  the  four  remaining  years  which  compk-tt'd  the 
epoch,  were  placed  underneath,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  pedestal 
which  was  called,  for  this  reason,  lath  oc  katun  or  chek  ou  katun. 
By  extension,  painted  representations  [of  the  epoch]  were  also 
named  amaytun."  The  dictionary  further  informs  us  that  amaytf 
was  the  name  for  the  Drst  twenty  years  of  the  ahau  katun,  which 
were  carved  on  the  square  sione  and  we  see  that  aniayt^  also 
tneaua  "something  square  or  with  corners"  and  is  formed  of 
amay  :=  corner. 

Equipped  with  the  foregoing  knowledge  of  the  sort  of  memorial 
it  was  customary  for  the  Mayas  to  erect,  let  us  now  see  whether 
tlie  mills  of  Copan  furnish  any  monuments  which  would  answer  to 
the  description  and  purpose  of  "amay-tts  and  "ka-luns,"  Re- 
fciring  the  reader  to  patts  i-m  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Maudslay's  work 
already  cited,  1  draw  special  attention  to  the  following  st^jln?  and 
altars  which  are  so  admirably  figured  therein. 

Stela  F,  which  stands  at  the  cast  side  of  the  Great  Plaza  at  Co- 
pan  and  faces  west.  Is  in  a  particularly  bad  state  of  preservation. 
it  exhibits  a  standing  figure  on  one  side  whose  head  is  surmounted 
by  an  indescribable  combination  of  a  mask,  a  seated  figure  and 
much  elaborate  feather-work.  A  noteworthy  feature,  which  recurs 
on  other  stela>  in  Copan  and  Quirigua,  is  an  appendage  which  ap- 
pears like  on  nrtiBcial  beard  attached  to  the  chin  of  the  pereoiiagc. 
At  the  sides  of  the  stela  serpents'  heads  alternate  with  diminutive 
grotesque  figures.  On  the  back,  or  east  side  of  the  stela,  two 
cords  are  represented  which  appear  to  have  been  brought  over  from 
the  front  and  which  aix'  tifd  together  so  as  to  form  five  open  loops, 
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in  each  of  which,  as  in  a  frame,  there  is  a  group  consisting  of  fou 
calculiform  glyphs.  The  cord,  which  is  knotted  together  at  the 
base  of  the  stela,  appears  to  pass  aronnd  it.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  that  this  representation  of  twenty  glyphs,  as  di- 
vided into  five  groups  of  four,  exactly  agrees  with  CogoUudo's 
recoixls  that  the  Mayas  employed  20-year  and  4-year  eras  and  thit 
when  five  of  the  4-year  periods  had  passed  they  called  it  a  ka-toi, 
and  made  a  car\'ed  memorial  of  it.  As  Landa  tells  us  that  thej 
erected  stelae  to  commemorate  the  20-year  period,  the  inference  to 
which  the  Copan  Stela  F  leads  us  is  that  it  is  a  katun  and  that 
the  twenty  glyphs  carved  on  it  are  year-signs.  Examination,  how- 
ever, shows  that,  whereas  the  Maya  Calendar  had  but  four  year-sigiu 
which  would  naturally  be  bound  to  repeat  themselves  in  each  groap 
of  four  years,  no  two  glyphs  on  the  Stela  F  are  alike.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  glyphs  are  not  the  four  calendar  yetr- 
signs  and  reflection  shows,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous  to  carve  these  repeatedly  on  a  stela.  As  each  year- 
sign  was  identified  with  a  cardinal  point  and  an  element  and  was 
permanently  associated  with  a  particular  color,  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  would  sufllce  to  convey  this  association  of  ideas. 
What  is  more,  tiie  relative  positions  of  the  four  glyphs  composing 
each  group  would  also  indicate  the  four  year-signs  and  thus  the 
sculptor  of  the  stela  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  record  by  the 
shape  of  his  glyplis  any  fact  he  chose  to  connect  with  each  year 
of  the  era.  A  curious  linguistic  fact  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  The  Maya  name  for  the  four  year-signs  was  Ah-cuch- 
haab  and  the  title  for  a  chief  or  ruler  of  a  town  was  Ah-cuch-cab. 
The  mere  presence  on  the  fitola,  of  the  figure  of  the  ruler,  would 
suffice  to  convey  the  certainty  that  the  count  of  the  four  year- 
signs  was  understocxl  to  be  present.  On  Stelae  F  and  M,  each  of 
which  displays  twenty  glyphs  and  one  sculptured  personage,  the 
latter  is  particularly  characterized  by  being  associated  with  head- 
dresses and  emblems  consisting  of  elaborate  conventionalixed 
plumed  serpents*  heads.  The  inference  naturally  is  that  the  ser- 
pent symbolism,  which  recurs  in  some  form  or  other  on  every  stela 
cfligy,  expresses  or  conveys  that  the  rank  and  title  of  the  person- 
age were  that  of  a  Kukul-can,  the  high-priest  ruler  who  imperson- 
ated the  *'  Divine  P'our,'*  or  of  some  lord  =:  Ahau,  who  was  also 
**  ruler  of  the  four  regions.'* 

It  must  be  recognized  that  a  stone  stela,  on  which  is  sculptured 
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s  of  a  lord  and  a  count  ot  20,  answers  exactly  to  the 
il  atoue  named  Ahaii-ka-tuu,  literally,  lord,  20  utoae.  and 
y  to  see  bow  the  period  or  era  of  twenty-four  years  should 
bme  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  stone  which  eo  mm  e  mo  rated 
,  and  eacb  era  lo  be  differenlinted  by  being  designated  by  the 
tersonal  name  of  the  ruler  who  held  olBce  during  its  course.  The 
ifiuU  would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  allusion  to  a  particular 
1  nation's  history,  with  the  seeming  difference  that  all 
mcient  American  rulers  and  their  subordinates  held  fixed  terms  of 
office,  coinciding  with  the  various  periods  of  the  calendar. 

The  iuBCriptioDs  on  the  foregoing  stelie  are  made  of  glyphs  of 
ft  uniform  character.  OLbcr  slelie  at  Copan  display  the  interestiug 
Bet  of  6  +  1^7  signs  which  recur  on  so  many  Central  American 
monuments  and  strikingly  coincide  in  number  with  the  all-pervad- 
ing di^nsion  into  six  parte  plus  the  middle  and  syuopsis  of  all. 
Of  this  "  septenary  set  of  signs,"  six  are  uniform  in  size  and  char- 
acter whilst  the  first  is  more  elaborate  and  important  in  every  re- 
spect and,  as  I  shall  set  forth  by  a  series  of  illuslrntioiis  in  another 
publication,  actually  does  symbolize  the  union  of  the  Above  and 
Below.  It  is  to  Mr.  Maudslay  that  wr  owe  the  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  ibis  septenary  set  of  glyphs,  which  he  announced  as 
follows  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1886  : 

"A  number  of  Central  American  inscriptions  are  beaded  by  what 
leh&Ucall  an  initial  scroll  (the  style  of  which  is  permanent  through- 
out many  variutious)  and  begiu  with  the  same  formula,  usually 
extending  through  six  squares  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  sixth 
square,  or  sometimes  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  square,  being  a 
human  face,  usually  in  profile,  enclosed  iu  a  frame  or  cartouche" 
(Proceedings,  p.  583). 

The  septenary  group  occurs  on  Stelte  A,  B,  C,  E,  I,  P.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  the  initial  sign  is  sometimes,  as  on  two  sides 
of  Stela  P,  followed  not  by  6  glyphs  only,  but  by  4  X  6  =  24 
glyphs.  On  the  east  side  of  Stela  P,  it  is  succeeded  by  22  glyphs 
and  a  carved  design  which  seems  to  indicate  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  count.  On  Stela  I  the  initial  is  also  followed  by  4  X  6  := 
M  glyphs,  and  on  .Stela  A  by  12  double  (=  24)  glyphs  on  side 
1,  whilst  side  2  displays  18  and  side  3.  2  X  13  =:  26.  On  Stela  B 
two  aides  exhibit  13  glyphs  each  and  the  back  2  -\-  the  initial.  On 
two  sides  of  Stela  C  the  initial  is  followed  by  2x7=14  glyphs. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  forcgoiug  stela'  collectively  yield  counts 
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of  4  X  -^1  'i  13.  '20  and  24,  which  undoubtedly  coincide  with  tki 
well-knowD  iminGric:il  orgaDization  &iid  prove  that  Uiis  domiBiM 
the  people  who  erectLtl  thfin. 

The  certiiintj  that  the  Ancieot  iDhabitants  of  Copan  aaaocialal 
the  idea  of  a  ceotral  ruler  with  quadruple  power  la  afforded  b;a 
remarkable  lius-relicf  wliich  Mr.  Maiidslay  has  kindly  allowed  h 
to  reproduce  here  (tig.  5»),  from  a  drawing  made  by  Hiss  Amie 
Hunter.' 

This  carved  Hiab,  the  size  of  which  is  5'  by  4'  6",  was  found  a 
four  pieces  in  the  western  court  of  the  main  structure  of  Copu 
and  according  to  Mr.  Maudslay's  opinion,  "  formed  part  ot  ibt 
exterior  oiiinineut  of  temple  11  or  the  slope  on  which  it  stood." 
It  undoubtedly  claimB  t 
minute  examination,  u  it 
strikingly  illustrate*  bo* 
the  native  ideas,  I  bin 
beeii  setting  forth  is  the 
precedingpages,wereorig- 
ioally  suggested  by  the 
observation  of  Polarii. 
Seated  cross-legged,  ud 
resting  on  the  centre  of 
the  foliated  swastiki,  ii 
the  figure  of  a  personige 
wliose  titles  are  clesrij 
discernible. 

He  is  designated  u  i 
ruler,  not  only  by  his  ttr 
'""' ""  titude  of   repose,  bat  bj 

the  tact  that  he  wears  a  breast  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  fice 
or  head  (of  the  sun)  and  liolds  in  his  band  {i.  e.  governs)  a  raw 
or  bowl  (sec  p.  72) .  Those  show  him  to  be  the  chief  or  hea<l  of 
all  and  the  Cuni-aliau,  or  lord  of  the  sacred  vase  or  bowl  (we 
p.  9'd).  As  (he  Utter  contains  what  uppeai-s  to  be  a  variant  of 
the  glyph  ik  and  the  word  ik  sigiiiliGH  breath,  air  and  wind,  b; 
extension  life,  wu  realize  that  he  is  designated  as  the  lord  of 
breath  and  life.  The  glyph  which  covers  his  face  bears  a  native 
ci-osBHymhol  and  this,  as  well  us  the  crucifonn  figure,  the  centre  of 
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lich  be  occupies,  conveys  tbe  idea  of  quadruplicate  power.  Tbe 
ible  Slid  bcDt  arms  of  the  cross-aymbol  Btrikiogly  resemble  tbe 
ireDtionalizeil  puffs  of  breaib  or  air  which  are  so  freqiienlly  de- 
Mexicnn  (.'odices,  as  issuing  fruin  the  mouths  of  speakers. 
lOBl  ideutical  representations  of  curveti  puffs  are  figured  as 
ining  from  open  serpents'  jaws  in  a  baa-relief  at  Palenque,  of 

Mr.  Maudslay  has  pointed  out  that  on  stelne  from  Copao  and 
profusion  of  iiualogous  curved  signs  occurs  also  in 
iDeclion  with  serpents'  heads.  A  special  feature  of  the  curved 
iff 8  of  breath  on  the  Copan  "  swastika,"  as  it  has  been  named, 
small  seed-like  balls  which  are  distributed  in  delaclied  groups 
threes  along  their  inner  and  outer  edges,  and  are  usually  accom- 
lied  by  what  resembles  the  small  calyx  of  a  flower,  making 
ir  small  objects  in  all.  These  balls,  which  also  recur  in  the  I'alen- 
i  symbol,  forcilily  recall  n  passage  of  the  ZuFii  creation  myth  fe- 
inted by  Mr.  Coshing. 

It  relates  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  creation,  '  the  moat  per- 
il of  tdl  priests  and  fathers  named  Ynmiuhihu.  .  .  .  brought 
from  tbe  underworld,  the  water  of  the  inner  ocean  and  tbe 
of  life  production"  .  .  .  Subsequently,  on  a  feathered 
■B  he  carried,  "  appeared  4  round  things,  seeds  of  moving  be- 
;b,  mere  egga  they  were;  two  blue  like  the  sky  and  two  red  like 
I  flesh  of  the  earth- mother." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  these  words  from  a  purely  native  source 
lain  the  C'opan    sculpture  more  correctly  than  any  inference 
L  conid  be  made,  and  authorize  the  explanation  that  the  central 
ire  represents   the  "four   times  lord,"  or  "lord  of  the  four 
ds,"  titles  which  were  applied  in  Mexico  to  QuetzalcoatI  and 
inhtecubtli.       At  the  same  time  the  bas-relief  teaches   us  that 
"the  four  winds"  hud  a  deeper  meaning  than  has  been  realized, 
for  it  represents  life-giving  breath  carrying  with  it  the  seeds  of 
tbe  four  vital  elements,  emanating  from  the  central  lord  of  life, 
spreading  to  the  four  quarters  and  dividing  itself  so  as  to  dissom- 
inate    vitality  throughout   the    universe.     The    title    Kukulcan  z^ 
the  Divine  Four,  also  serpent,  proves  to  be  even  more  express- 
ive of  this  conception  of  a  central  divinity  than  the  Mexican  Di- 
Tine  Twin,  or  serpent.     1  am  therefore  inclined  to  consider  that  it 
originated  with  a  Maya'S|>eaking  people,  to  whum,  more  graphi- 
cally than  to  any  one  else,  this  bas-relief  would  have  served,  as  a 
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joint  image  of  the  star-god,  the  heart  of  heaven,  named  Hniir 
kan ;  of  the  terrestrial  lord  Ah-cuch-cab,  the  heart  or  life  of  tbe 
State ;  of  the  State,  with  its  him-kaal  or  one  count  of  twenty  nb- 
divisious  of  people  and  its  quadruple  head  and  body  and,  fiDiUy, 
of  the  native  cosmology. 

The  Copnu  swastika  enables  us  to  come  to  another  interesting 

conclusion.  It  is  a  rpfi^**^^  rfip^PKPntAtinn  €\f  »hy.  «<>t  nf  thoQghti 
suggested  by  Polaris,  the  idea  of  a  atahlp  ficntry  being  graphicillj 
rendered .  M  ovompnt  in  four  direfttionsiB  also  symbolized.  Alt 
in  the  latitude  of  Copan,  Ursa  Minor  is  the  only  eircumpoUt  con- 
stellation which  could  have  been  observed  in  four  opposite  poii* 
tions,  it  is  obvious  that  Ursa  Minor  with  Polaris  must  have  coBiti- 
tuted  the  Maya  Celestial  Heart  or  Life  =:  cuxabal.  The  foUowiDg 
points  remain  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Copan  swastika. 

1 .  To  be  complete  and  in  keeping  with  native  modes  of  repre- 
sentation it  must  have  originally  been  painted  with  the  symbolicil 
colors  of  the  Four  Quarters. 

2.  It  is  on  a  wooden  club  from  Brazil  or  Guiana  that,  strange 
to  say,  1  find  a  cross  syml>ol  with  bifurcated  branches,  which  moit 
closely  resembles  the  Copan  type.     Directing  the  readers  to  the 
illustration  of  this  club  as  fig.  8,  pi.  xv,  in  Dr.  Stolpe^s  woik 
already  cited,  I  would  ask  them  to  examine  also  his  fig.  7,  with  ade 
sign  expressing  dual  and  (juadruple  divisions  ;  fig.  96,  with  circles 
contiiining  cross  lines ;  9a,  with  what  resembles  somewhat  a  Maltese 
cross  but  also  conveys  duality  ;  fig.  116  with  a  cross  in  a  scalloped 
circle  and  a  curious  disc  between  four  signs,  with  a  band  of  alter- 
nate black  and  white  squares  and  its  reverse  11a,  with  triangles,  to 
which  I  shall  revert ;  and  figs.  10c  and  fi,  each  with  a  mound  from 
which  a  tree  is  growing.     Though  tempted  to  refer  to  many  other 
symbols  1  shall  limit  myself  to  pointing  out  that  his  fig.  1,  pi.  xiv, 
exhil)its  a  group  of  five  circles  in  a  circle  which  strikingly  recall 
the  Mexican  examples  and  the  Maya  ho  =i  5.      As  each  of  the 
foregoing  symbols  is  intelligible  and  belongs  to  a  group  of  ideas 
which  I  have  shown  to  have  been  general  throughout  America,  bat 
to  have  necessarily  originated  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  they  must  have   gradually  found  their  way  to 
Brazil  and  Guiana  from  the  north  by  means  of  coast  navigation 
and  traffic. 

3.  Concerning  the  bowl  in  the  hand  of  the  figure  occupying  the 
(>r>o 
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middle  of  the  swastika  a  few  remarks  sbould  bi;  added  to  tbose 
already  given  on  p]».  72  niid  93. 

Formed  of  clay  the  bowl  was  an  expresBive  symbol  of  the  earth. 
Placed  in  elevnted  positiona  on  tlic  terruces  of  the  temples,  and 
flileil  by  the  first  annual  showers  which  fell  upon  the  parclied 
eartli.  the  bowl  of  celestial  watcv  naturally  beenmc  invested  with 
petraliar  sanctity,  and  was  gradually  regarded  as  containing  partic- 
ular life-giving  qualities.  One  use  to  wliicb  bowls  full  of  water 
were  put,  in  ancient  Mexico,  seems  to  explain  further  the  ideas 
associnU-d  with  them.  It  is  well  known  that  bowls  of  water  were 
ased  at  nigbt  for  divination  purposes,  just  as  were  black  obsidian 
mirrors.  This  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  were  a  subsequent 
iovention  which  was  adopted  because  it  permanently  afforded  a 
SDrface  for  purposes  ot  reflection. 

lu  the  native  Uaya  chronicles  the  reflection  of  a  star  upon  Ibe 
trembling  and  moving  surface  of  the  water,  is  given  as  the  image  of 
the  Creator  and  Former,  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  divine  essence  of  life  was  thus  couveycd  to  earth  by  light 
abining  on  and  into  the  waters.     It  is  well  known  that  it  waa  cus- 
tomary for  the  priests  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico  to  bathe  at 
miduight  after  fasting,  in  a  sacred  pool  so  deep  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  black.     This  artificially -proiiuceil  peculiarity  would 
have  rendered  it"*  surface  particularly  useful  for  the  observation 
pjMid  registration  of  the  inoveuients  of  stars  by  their  reflections. 
L    Tbomas  Gage  qnaindy  tells  us,  moreover,  that  at  tbe  conseera- 
^Poo  of  a  certain  idol  "  inaile  of  all  kinds  of  seeils  that  grow  in  tbe 
K-eoantry    ...    a  certain  vessel!  of  water  was  blessed  with  many 
worda  and  oeremotiies.  and  that  water  was  preserved  very  relig- 
iously at  the  foot  of  the  Allar  for  to  consecrate  tbe  King  when  he 
was  crowned  and  also  to  hlesso  any  Captain  Generall,  when  he 
should  be  elected  for  the  W.irrcs,  with  only  giving  him  a  draught  of 
that  water"  {op.  at.,  p.  53).     It  is  well  known  tbat  infants  also 
underwent  a  fonn  of  baptism. 

The  preceding  and  other  evidence,  which  is  scarcely  required, 
enitblcs  us  to  rcallKe  the  full  significance  which  the  symbol  of  a 
bowl  surmounted  by  tbe  glyph  ik  :=  life,  breath,  soul,  was  intended 
to  express  and  convey. 

The  collection  of  rain-w.itor  in  vessels,  exposed  so  as  to  receive 
ttie  reflection  of  the  one  imuiovable  stnr-god,  was  doubtlessly  em- 
ployed as  a  t«8t  of  the  stability  of  tbe  Middle  of  the  Earth  by 
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many  generations  of  priest- astronomers.  The  sanctity  attached 
to  tills  water,  as  having  absorlHHl  the  divine  essence  of  light  and 
the  attribution  of  life-giving  properties  to  it,  was  bat  the  Datnnl 
sequence  of  such  star-observation.  As  the  title  ^'  the  loni  of  the 
vase  or  bowl  **  =  Cum-ahau,  indicates,  the  supreme  priest  of  Heaven 
alone  seems  to  have  attended  to  all  rites  concerning  the  sacred 
bowl  and  the  distribution  of  its  celestial  life-giving  contents.  The 
symbolical  decoration  of  many  native  bowls  will  be  found  to  cor- 
roborate this  view  of  their  employment  and  of  the  virtue  attrib- 
uted to  their  contents. 

By  this  time  I  trust  that  my  readers  will  realize  with  me  that. 
at  Copan,  the  native  set  of  ideas  had  long  taken  deep  root  and 
flourished.  We  have  seen  that  the  identical  numerical  divisions  of 
time  and  tribes  and  the  same  symbolism  prevailed  as  have  been 
traced  in  Peru,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Zuni,  etc.  The 
following  monuments  will  still  further  establish  this  kinship  of 
thought.  Copan  contains  two  stone  slabs  which  answer  to  the  de- 
scription of  an  aniay-tun,  inasmuch  as  they  are  square  and  appear 
to  be  memorial  stones.  Let  us  see  whether  some  clue  to  their  pur- 
pose can  be  obtained  from  the  carvings  upon  them. 

On  each  of  the  four  sides  of  altar  K  four  personages  are  carved, 
all  seeming  to  be  of  equal  rank.     Of  these  4  X  ^  =  16  chieftains, 
eight  wear  a  breast  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  double  serpent, 
whilst  the  remaining  eight  wear  a  somewhat  plainer  kind.    On 
the  west  side  the  two  central  figures  face  each  other  and  two  di- 
minutive glyphs  are  carved  in  the  space  between  them.     The  most 
striking  feature  about  the  representation  of  these  personages  is, 
that  each  of  them  is  seated,  cross-legged,  on  a  different  composite 
glyph  ;  some  of  these  exhibit  animal  fonns.     This  is  a  fact  of  ut- 
most importance,  for  it  definitely  connects  distinct  personalities, 
obviously  chieftains  with  composite  glyphs,  some  composite  parts 
of  which  are  obviously  totemic.     On  the  upper   surface  of  this 
monolith  there  are  fi  X  6  =  8()  single  glyphs,  which  yield  9  groups 
of  4.     If  these  9  X  4  be  added  to  the  4X4  glyphs  on  which  the 
chieftains  are  respectively  seated,  we  obtain  13  groups  of  4,  equiv- 
alent to  52.     It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  that  there  are  fifty-two 
years  in  the  Mexican  cycle  an^l  that    just  as  this  square  altar 
has  16  figures  carved  around  it,  the  great  monolithic    Stone  of 
Tizoc  in  the  City  of  Mexico  has  16  groups.     In  the  latter  case 
each  group  is  accompanied  by  the  name  of  a  tribe  and  its  capital. 

GG2 
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It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  glyphs  on  which  the  chieftains 
on  Alt:ir  K  are  seated  also  express  tribal  names. 

A  careful  study  of  the  other  square  monolith  at  Copan,  known 
as  the  Alligator  altar,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  better  estimate  of 
the  probable  meaning  of  glyphs,  employed  as  seats  by  chieftains. 
The  Alligator  altar  takes  its  name  from  the  sculptured  animal 
which  is  stretched  over  its  upper  surface.  Human  figures  arc  rep- 
resented as  connected  with  the  different  parts  of  the  animal's  body, 
iu  a  way  which  forcibly  recalls  Mr.  Cushing's  explanation  of  how 
the  various  members  of  a  tribe  were  associated  with  a  part  only 
of  their  totemic  animal  and  bore  the  name  of  this  part  as  their 
title  of  honor,  according  to  a  strict  order  of  precedence. 

According  to  Mr.  Maudslay's  description :  ''  Upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  monument  arc  two  apparently  human  figures  seated 
upon  the  arms  of  the  alligator.  Both  figures  are  much  weather  worn  ; 
each  has  what  appears  to  be  a  glyph  in  its  hand,  which  is  out- 
stretched toward  the  alligator's  head.  Between  the  alligator's  arms 
and  legs  four  human  figures  are  seated  in  similar  positions,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  These  figures  have  large  mask  head- 
dresses and  carry  offerings  in  their  hands.  There  are  two  figures 
on  the  north  side  of  the  monument,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tail 
of  the  alligator;  each  is  seated  on  a  glyph.  The  figures  are  human, 
but  in  place  of  a  human  head  each  figure  is  surmounted  by  a 
glyph.  Each  figure  holds  a  glyph  with  the  numeral  ten  attached 
to  it  in  its  outstretched  hand." 

Since  the  above  partial  description  of  the  altar  was  written,  Mr. 
Maudslay  has  found  that  one  of  the  above  gl3'phs  is  ^^  Mol "  and 
the  other  '^  Zip,"  and  has  identified  the  glyph  used  as  a  head  for 
each  figure  as  the  day-sign  Cabul.  This  fact  is  of  particular  in- 
terest as  the  meaning  of  this  sign  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Caban  =  the  Below,  and  tlie  two  figures  with  Cabal  heads  are 
sculptured  at  each  side  of  the  alligator's  tail  which  is  the  part  of 
least  honor,  not  only  according  to  Zuni  etiquette,  but  also  according 
to  Mexican  ideas,  the  word  for  tail  being  employed,  metaphorically, 
for  vassals. 

To  this  description  I  would  add  that  a  careful  study  of  the  cast 
of  this  monument  in  tlie  South  Kensington  Museuni,  and  of  the 
illustrations  iu  Mr.  Mnudslay's  work  reveals  that,  of  the  four  fig- 
ures on  the  west  side,  one  only  has  u  human  head,  whilst  two  have 
human  bodies  with  animal  heads  and  one  a  semi-human  face  and 

go:; 
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the  body  of  a  bird.  Of  the  four  Ogures  on  the  east  side,  the  lint 
represents  a  man  seated  on  a  glyph,  the  second  a  human  body  with 
an  animal  head  and  the  thinl  and  fourth  semi-animal,  bird  ind 
human  fi<;ures.  Amongst  the  recognizable  animal  forms  repre- 
sented, we  distinguish  an  ocelot,  an  unmistakable  alligator's  hetA 
and  the  head  of  a  monster  with  huge  jaw  and  serrated  teeth  which 
strongly  resembles  the  Mexican  sign  Cipactli,  a  nondescript  *'*'  mt- 
rine  monster."  One  detail  is  worthy  of  special  notice:  the  left 
hand  of  one  of  the  figures  on  the  east  side  terminates  in  a  ser- 
pent's head,  in  a  fashion  recalling  that  of  the  Santa  Lucia  ba8-^^ 
liefs. 

The  following  resume  will  make  the  distribution  of  the  figures 
and  glyphs  on  the  altar  quite  clear.  Top  :  outstretched  alligator 
body,  whose  legs  and  claws  are  sculptured  over  the  corners  of  the 
altar.  On  each  shoulder  1  figure  with  glyph  =  2.  On  each  knee 
2  figures  =  4,  making  u  total  of  G  figures  on  the  top.  On  east 
and  west  sides  respectively,  4  figures ;  on  north  side  2  figures, 
on  the  south  side  4  fij^juros  on  composite  glyphs  =:  14.  The  total 
number  of  figures  on  top  and  sides  is  20,  each  of  which  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  a  glyph.  Under  the  snout  of  the  alligator, 
on  the  south  side,  there  are  2X4^8  glyphs. 

Wlien  carefully  analyzed  we  ultimately  find  that  the  surface  of  the 
altar  exhibits  in  the  lirst  case  two  chieftains  of  equal  rank,  but  re- 
spectively seated  on  the  right  and  left  forelegs  of  the  tribal  totem. 
To  my  idea  this  demonstrates  that  the  dual  rulership,  such  as  ex- 
isted elsewliere,  prevailed  at  Copan,  and  that  two  lords  of  the  alli- 
gator tribe  were  entitled  the  right  and  left  forelegs  or  "  arms"  of 
the  animal  totem.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Maya  name 
for  alligator  is  chiuan  or  ain.  The  dictionaries  contain  also  the 
following  names  for  the  same  or  allied  species:  "  Sea-lizard,  alli- 
gator (?),  ixbaau  ;  lizard  in  general  =:  ix-mech,  or  mech,  ix-be- 
bech,  ixzeluoh  and  ix-tulub.  Obviously  occupying  positions  of  less 
honor  there  are  2  X  2  z=  4  chiefs  of  equal  rank  but  seated,  respect- 
ively, on  the  right  and  left  hind  legs  of  the  totem.  These  again 
are  evidently  equivalent  to  the  four  sub-rulers  of  Mexico  and 
Yucatan,  the  Maya  Bacabs  or  Chacs. 

Lastly,  the  twenty  diflferent  figures,  connected  with  particular 
glyphs,  are  equivalent  to  the  division  of  the  tribe  into  as  many 
portions,  minus  the  head.  The  eight  glyphs  associated  with  this 
added  to  the  twelve  glyph-figures,  complete  the  numeric  organiza- 
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a  into  twenty.  From  tliis  inonument,  the  sides  of  vrhich  were 
robably  painteJ,  originally,  in  four  colora,  it  would  seem  tliat  tlie 
igalor  clau,  ruled  by  two  cbiefs  aiid  four  lesser  rulers,  was  orgao- 
I  into  twelve  (iiviaiona  of  people  and  eight  oluaaes  of  auotlier 
i^nd.  A  circular  tablet  at  Qiiirigiia,  which  1  shall  deacril)e  further 
exiiibits  a  subdivision  into  2  X  G  —  12  +5 -f  3  =  20. 

,ot  necessary  to  emphasize  how  remarkably  the  Copan  nltar 
ufornis  lo  the  Zuiii  method  of  clan-organization.  It  suiBees  for 
lij  present  purpose  merely  to  establish  the  community  of  thought 
iiich  existed  thruughout,  but  which  found  its  highest  artistic  ex 
resaioD  and  development  in  Central  America. 
There  are  several  oilier  smaller  car\-ed  monoliths,  one  of  which 
Qsnslly  lies  iu  front  of  a  stela.  For  this  reason  they  have  been  iK)p- 
tilarly  named  "  altars,"  just  ns  the  stelis  have  been  called  "  idols." 
The  majority  of  these  "altars"  contradict  this  appellation  by 
ifaeir  utterly  unsuitable  Hhat>eB  and  profuse  carvings  on  their  up- 
per, often  irregular,  rounded  surfaces.  Sonic  of  these  monoliths 
consist  of  a  monstrous  head,  the  Bha[)e  of  which  is  almost  lost  under 
an  indescribable  mass  of  ornamentation.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  recall  the  semblance  of  the  large  glypha  on  whicJi  chieftains 
are  represented  as  seated  on  the  carved  sides  of  the  square  mono- 
liths just  described.  So  strongly  do  some  of  these  resemble  certain 
forms,  that  I  venture  to  express  my  belief  that,  on  ceremonial  oc- 
casions, these  carved  heails  may  have  served  as  the  seats  or  stools 
of  honor  for  chieftains  of  the  rank  of  those  portrayed  on  the  bas- 
reliefs.  The  Maya  word  tern,  the  plurid  form  for  which  is  tetem, 
seems  to  be  a|>plicable  to  such  totemixtic  carved  stones.  It  is 
translaled  as  stone  altar,  seat  or  bench  {rf.  NahuatI  word  te-tl  = 
stone).  Otlier  minor  monoliths  are  carved  with  glypha.  "Altar 
G<"  illnstnited  in  Mr.  Maudelay's  work,  exhibits  four  glyphs  only — 
an  interesting  mimber,  replete  with  significance  to  the  native  mind. 
Tbe  number  24  occurs  on  Altar  U  on  which  the  glyphs  ai-e  dis- 
pooet)  as2X4  =  8  +  2XS  =  24.  The  number  24  recurs  on  the 
top  of  AlUr  U,  where  the  glyphs  are  disposed  in  3  rows  of  8  each. 
At  the  same  lime  the  back  of  this  allar  exhibits  5  X  10  =^  50  and 
its  sides  2X2=4  glyphs,  which  may  t>oasibly  constitute  separate 
records.  In  the  majority  of  foregoing  eases  the  glyphs  arc  single 
and  cumparatively  simple.  On  Altar  S,  however,  we  have  double 
and  ([nadrnple  glyphs,  the  latter  obviously  being  a  highly  developed 
cnnive  method  of  recording  facts,  rendered  possible  by  the  minute 
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classification  of  all  things  in  the  State  into  definite  divisions  witli 
fixed  relationships  to  each  other. 

Having  lingered  so  long  in  Copan  we  can  but  glance  at  Quirigua 
and  note  its  most  remarkable  features.  This  ruined  city  lies  on 
Motagua  river,  1,800  feet  below  and  at  about  a  distance  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles  from  Copan.  It  is  now  subjected  to  almofit 
annual  inundations  from  the  river  and  its  situation  in  marshy  sur- 
roundings renders  it  extremely  unhealthy.  It  may  have  been  partij 
on  this  account  that  the  neighboring  capital  of  Copan  was  founded 
in  an  elevated  and  salubrious  position. 

An  interesting  fact  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Mauds- 
lay,  namely,  that  the  ground  plan  of  both  groups  of  ruins  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same,  Copan  being  only  somewhat  the  larger  of 
the  two.  This  identity  proves  that  the  same  distinct  scheme  of 
orientation  was  carried  out  in  both  places  and  that  importance  was 
undoubtedly  attached  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  pyramid-tem- 
ples, courts  and  buildings.*  A  proof  that  two  distinct  castes  of 
rulers  existed  and  were  respectively  associated  with  the  nortben 
and  southern  regions  of  the  capital  is  furnished  by  a  circumstance 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Maudslay.  In  Copan,  as  well  as  at 
Quirigua,  some  of  the  individuals  sculptured  on  the  stelie  are 
beardless,  whilst  others  have  beards  which  seem  to  be  sometimes 

>  It  Ih  my  intention  U^  reproduce  these  plan  a  of  Copan  and  Quiiifi^a  and  of  other 
ancient  American  capitals  in  the  publication  I  have  undertaken  to  make  In  co-editor- 
Hlilp  witli  Mr.  K.  W.  Daliljfren  of  Stockholm,  of  the  beautiful  map  of  the  Ciir  of 
Mcxlct*  and  itH  Hurroundinfru,  painted  by  Alonzo  de  la  Cruz,  the  coBmofn*nphcr  of 
IMiilip  II  of  Spain.  Mr.  Datilgren  iiublinhed  an  Intereetlng  account  of  thii»  map. 
which  is  preserved  in  the  llltrary  of  the  nnlveralty  at  Upsala,  In  1889,  with  it*  on 
colored  reproduction  on  a  reiluced  ^cale.  In  Mn  monumental  work  on  ancient  cartog- 
raphy, Huron  Nordennkj^^ld  also  publie»hed  an  uncolored  production  of  thin  map  and, 
witli  Dr.  BovalLiuK,  e\lill)itc<l  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  this  precioue*  doounient,  at  the 
Historical  Kxposition  in  Madrid,  in  October,  1^*2.  During  the  prevlouH  summer  at 
Stockholm,  I  had  personally  superintended  thepaintingof  a  perfect  facAlmllc  copy  of 
the  map  which  i  exhibiie<l  in  the  Anthropological  Building  of  the  World's.  0»lum- 
blan  F:Kposltion  in  189:?.  The  original  map  was  exhibited  in  Stockholm  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Stockholm  In  1894.  and  I  suggestc*!  that  it 
ouirht  to  be  puldlshed  in  exact  facsimile  and  In  colore,  particularly  on  acc4>UDtof  the 
many  hieroglyphic  names  of  localities  It  exhibits.  It  was  thereui>on  agreed  by  Mr. 
Dahlgrcn  and  myself  that  we  Hhouhl  jointly  [Kibllsh  the  map  with  an  acoompanylae 
text  in  Kn^rlisii,  my  share  of  ti«e  work  being  iirlucipally  the  decipherment  of  the  hiero- 
glyphs of  localities,  the  classification  of  the  tribes  Inhabiting  them,  us  well  as  the  pres- 
entation of  all  historical  facts  connected  with  them  that  I  e^uld  obtain  from  the 
native  and  early  Spanish  chronicles.  With  characteristic  liberality  the  Due  de  Loabat 
most  khully  supported  tiie  propo-^cd  publication  by  subscrlblug  to  twenty  copies  of  It 
In  advance  and  depositing  the  payment  for  these  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
reproduction  of  the  map  has  been  facllitato<l  by  this  generous  action  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  oxprosslng«hore  our  grateful  appreciation  to  the  Due  dc  Loubat,  who 
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ftTlifioiuI.  These  stelw  usually  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  great  courts, 
•nt]  at  the  hases  of  the  pyrainid-tempies.  Mr.  Maudslny  has  ob- 
served that  hi  both  places,  all  of  the  bearded  elHgies  are  situated 
to  the  Qorth  of  ihe  beardless  ones,  The  first,  Tor  iustance,  occupy 
northern  and  the  second  tlie  southern  side  of  a  court ;  their 
feapective  positions  being  clearly  intentioual  since  it  recurs  in  botli 
circumstance  furnishes  additional  pruof  that,  in  these 
capitals  as  elsewhere,  the  same  great  primary  division  into  the 
Above  and  Below  prevailed  and  shows  that  the  representative 
rulers  of  these  two  castis  respectively  wore  beards  or  none. 

The  beard,  as  an  insignia  of  rank,  occurs  in  several  Mexican 
MSS.  and  careful  observation  shows  that  it  is  most  frequently 
represented  as  worn  by  a  high-priest,  usually  painted  black  and 
■ometimes  wearing  the  skin  of  an  ocelot.  It  is  found  associated 
with  advanced  age  and  with  red,  the  color  of  the  n()rth,  a  fact 
which  coincides  with  the  position  aasigued  to  bearded  efllgies  at 
Copan  and  Quirigua.  In  Mexican  Codices  the  culture  hero,  Quet- 
zalcoatl.  is  figured  with  a  beard,  and  tradition  records  thatthls  wna 
hia  distinctive  feature.  Imagea  of  Quetzalcoatl  =z  the  air-god,  rep- 
resent hitn  with  a  beard,  and  the  calendar- sign  EhecatI  =  wind,  is 
oompoaed  of  an  elongated  mouth  and  chin  to  which  a  beard  is 
attached. 

Several  of  the  monuments  at  Quirigaa  are  the  largest  of  llie 
kind  which  have  been  found  on  the  American  continent.  Stelie 
E  and  F  are  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  feet  high  respectively, 
and  both  exhibit  two  human  efltgies  standing  back  to  back.     In 


hu  been  patlnntlr  nwBltlDg  the  >chl(:TCiDCiit  uf  am  undcrtaklDK,  Both  Mr.  D«h1graa 
•Bd  I  have  been  prprenUd  (ron  completlDK  Ibts  ap  lu  tba  prtsient,  lijr  work  plminei] 
prvrloiwlr  hi  tlio  piililliwtlan  of  the  map.   The  proaent  puIiIIuUdd  will  prove,  buw- 

takla^  Rludy  ui'l  thkl,  until  t  hid  Mtlsfaclorllf  aet  forth  the  lundsmental  prlnolplu 
Vkhih  Inllnenceil  not  mil;  Uie  dlatribnclon  ot  the  papulntlun,  but  the  Kruumlplen  "t 
IbeeaplIBi  Itieir,  uny  tuxt  I  cuulcl  publlab  with  the  map  would  be  Inuiinplele.  Ai 
wtun  noir  nUtoil,  I  prupoee  lo  treat  ot  the  City  uf  MsKlcu  ns  a  type  or  nn  auKlenl 
A«*rleao  utTBil  Hly.  tii  conipnre  iti  ground  plan  with  those  of  other  nitllTO  capitals 
»b4  lu  Irue,  ai  fat  u  poiilble,  Uio  luuilliiitlDn  of  the  larious  tribes  and  nlaaiea  or 
(be  awlenl  popDlntlno.  to  Itast  we  ran  form  an  adequate  Men  of  Ihs  loiiogTaphy  and 
amtbintry  of  the  Kreai  state  known  >e  the  Empire  ot  UoniGiamn.  I  hope  ami  ei- 
paet  lo  ouiapletD  thia  publication  In  a  reaaanahle  period  of  Hnie  but  dare  not  doflno 
III  limlli,  a>  all  Mlennflc  research  domnndH  mora  lime  and  strength  Uian  can  be  do- 

Insnlala  which  look  pUcts  at  the  city  of  Meiluu  In  isas,  the  dl«tlngulshad  UoKlcau 
^itosnpher.  Sefior  Gardn  Culina.  whoio  splondld  niiips  of  Hoilco  are  well  known. 
le  an  iDturestlng  wrnimunlcntlon  on  thl»  map.  ot  which  ho  had  seen  a  eiipy. 
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point  of  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions,  amongst  which  are  female 
effigies,  the  majority  of  stelic  at  Quirigua  are  double,  namelv,  A,C, 
D,  K,  F,  K,  ill  Mr.  Maudslay's  work,  part  xi.  I  cannot  but  regard 
this  as  a  proof  that  in  a  peaceful,  flourishing  and  long-established 
state,  the  dual  form  of  government  maintained  itself  succcssfally 
for  an  extended  perio<i  of  time.  On  Stela  E  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ancient  American  portrait-statues  that  has  yet  been 
discovered.  It  portrays  a  man  with  noble  and  strongly  marked 
features,  an  aquiline  nose  and  a  narrow  chin  beard,  like  a  goatee. 

Tlie  Maya  dictionaries  supply  us  with  the  clue  to  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  beard  in  pictorial  art.  The  word  for  beard  is  meex 
and  for  ^^  bearded  man,"  ah-meex,  or  ah-meexual,  if  the  beard 
was  long.  On  the  other  hand,  ah-mek-tancal  is  the  Maya  name  for 
^^  governor  and  ruler  of  people  or  of  a  town,"  and  ah-mektanpixan 
means  high  priest.  The  first  two  syllables  of  these  titles,  being 
identical  with  the  word  for  a  ^'  bearded  man,"  seem  to  explain 
the  reason  for  the  association  of  rank  with  a  beard,  and  vice  versa. 
Added  to  preceding  data  it  aids  in  forming  the  conclusion  that 
the  bearded  personages  on  the  stela;  were  ^'  high-priests  or  rulers  of 
people  and  of  towns,"  that  the  beani  or  goatee  was  the  mark  of 
supreme  rank  and  that  artificial  ones  were  sometimes  worn. 

The  beardless  effigies,  on  the  otiier  hand,  obviously  represent 
individuals  bcl()n<>;ing  to  a  different  caste  ;  and  the  fact  that  stelae 
exist  at  Copiin  and  Quirigua  on  which  two  figures  are  carved,  back 
to  back,  proves  that  the  assignment  of  the  effigies  of  the  two  types 
to  separate  sides  of  the  courts  was  preceded  by  a  time  when  a 
closer  unity  prevailed  between  the  dual  rulers.  The  existence  of 
stehe  with  female  figures  proves  that  here,  as  well  as  in  Mexico 
and  I'eni,  there  had  been  a  period  when  '*  the  Below  and  the  cult  of 
the  Karth-motlier  were  presided  over  by  a  woman." 

On  each  side  of  the  great  Stela  F  is  carved  the  initial  followed 
by  0  X  6  =  3G  glyphs,  which  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  six  glyphs 
pertained  to  each  of  the  six  regions  and  recorded  facts  relating 
thereunto.  On  the  sides  of  Stela  F,  each  initial  is  followed  by 
34  glyphs  only,  the  count  being  shorter  than  that  of  Stela  E 
by  2  X  2  =  4.  One  side  of  Stela  C  exhibits  the  initial  followed  by 
2X13  glyphs  grouped  in  parallel  lines,  then  a  horizontal  band 
with  4  glyphs ;  the  other  side  the  initial  followed  by  4  X  6  =  24 
and  a  group  of  4  glyphs.  Stela  D  is  particularly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  six  squares  of  pictorial  glyphs  which  follow  the 
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'  Initial"  wtiicli,  in  tbia  cose,  exIiibitB  tbc  head  and  body  of  a 

-  in  its  centre.     1  refer  to  Mr.  Mauilslay'a  interesting  con- 

E«laeion  that  lUese  pictorial  glyi'bs  jueceded,  io  date,  the  more  cur- 

^sive  method  of  repreeenliDg  the  ioiLial  aeries.     lu  conseqiieuce  of 

tlie   jaguar  initial.  Stela  A  becomes  particularly  noticeable,  be- 

Mtise  one  of  the  pereouHges  upon  it  has  a  beard,  whilst  the  other 

I  Is  masked  as  an  ocelot  or  jaguar. 

A  vivitl  sense  of  the  actuality  of  the  bond  that  existed  between 
tile  ancient  dwellers  at  Copan  and  Quirigua,  their  totemic  animals 
and  symbolic  coloring,  ia  obtained  on  reading  Mr.  Maudslay's  fol- 
lowing description  of  tlie  excavation  of  mourn!  4  at  Copan  (Re- 
port Proceedings  Geographical  Society,  188G,  p.  578}  .  .  .  The 
excavation  wub  then  continued  .  .  .  when  more  traces  of 
[human]  bunes  were  found  mixed  with  red  powder  and  sand  .  .  , 
Continuing  the  excavation  ...  a  skeleton  of  a  jaguar  was 
fouo'l  lying  under  u  layer  of  charcoal  .  .  .  the  teeth  and  part 
of  the  skeleton  had  been  painted  red.  At  about  100  yanls  to  the 
south  of  this  mound  I  shortly  afterwards  opened  another  .  . 
monnd  .  ,  .  and  found  a  few  small  fragments  of  human 
Iwnos,  two  small  stone  axes  and  portions  of  another  jaguar's 
skeleton  and  some  dog's  teeth,  showing  that  the  interment  of  ani- 
mals nas  not  a  matter  of  chance." 

If  we  add  this  to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  I  have  presented, 
showing  that  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  the  ocelot  wae  associated 
with  the  north,  the  color  red,  the  niiderworlil,  the  nocturnal  cult 
and  with  bcanlctl  priests,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  hope  that, 
some  day,  we  may  be  as  familiar  with  the  life  and  customs  of  tbc 
ancient  Americans  as  we  are  now  with  those  of  the  ancient  Kgyp- 
tiana,  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Strange  animal  effigies  in  stone  have  been  found  at  Quirigua : 
one  (B)  somewhat  resembles  a  dragon  and  exhibits  complex  glyphs  ; 
another  (G)  has  been  named  an  armadillo  and  has  2  X  *i  =  IS 
glyphs  carved  on  its  lower  and  2  X  20  ^40  on  its  upper  sides. 

A  circular  slab  deserves  special  mention  :  in  its  centre  is  a 
Rcated  figure.  Forming  a  band  around  the  edge,  to  the  riglit  ot 
the  llgtire  are  6  glyphs  and  6  others  are  to  his  left  =  12  in  all. 
Above  him  to  his  left  are  5  and  to  his  left  are  3  glyphs.  This 
peculiar  distribution  of  20  glyphs  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Quirigua,  however,  is  the  gigantic  block 
of  «Lone,  completely  covered  with  intricate  carvings  and  glyphs, 
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which  is  known  as  the  ^^  Great  Turtle,"  and  of  which  splendid 
casts,  made  from  Mr.  Maudslay's  moulds,  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  I^ondon,  and  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York.  Of  the  many  features  of 
this  remarkable  monument,  which  can  be  studied  in  Mr.  Maudslaj's 
forthcoming  part  xi  of  the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana,  the  seated 
figure,  occupying  a  prominent  place  and  obviously  representing  the 
central  ruler,  deserves  special  mention.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
a  peculiar  sceptre  similar  to  that  held  by  the  personage  on  Stela  E. 
His  left  hand  is  concealed  under  a  carved  face,  a  detail  which  re- 
calls the  Santa  Lucia  bas-reliefs. 

Palenque  and  its  group  of  sister  cities  now  claim  our  notice.  Of 
the  latter  Men-ch^  particularly  arrests  our  attention  on  account  of 
its  name,  the  second  part  of  which  means  tree  and  by  extension, 
tribe.  The  word  7/ien  is  of  particular  interest,  for  it  is  not  only  the 
name  of  a  dog  in  the  Maya  Calendar  but  signifies  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Mexican  word  toltecatl,  namely,  master-builder,  arti- 
ficer or  artisan,  an  adept  in  manufacture.  The  habitual  form  of 
employing  the  word  would  be  ah- men,  meaning  he  who  is  a  master 
builder,  etc. ;  while  men-ah  or  men-yah  signifies  work  or  production 
of  manual  labor.  The  first  part  of  the  Nahuatl  word  aman-teca, 
signifying  artisan,  artificer,  seems  to  be  a  corrupt  rendering  of 
the  Maya  ah- men.  That  Men-clie,  which  is  also  known  as  Loril- 
lard  City,  was  a  centre  of  the  highest  development  of  native- 
sculpture  and  art  seems  proven  by  the  truly  admirable  and  ex- 
quisitely fine  workmanship  of  the  bas-reliefs  obtained  there  by 
Ml.  Maudslay,  and  now  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum.  In  exe- 
cution and  finish  they  undoubtedly  surpass  any  specimens  of  an- 
cient American  art  I  have  ever  seen. 

A  search  for  the  possible  derivation  of  the  woixi  men  leads  to 
mohcn,  Ihc  name  for  ''sons  or  nephews  in  the  male  line,"  mehen- 
ob,  the  descendants,  mehcn-tzilaan  =  genealogy  and  parentage  (a 
word  which  sheds  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  capital 
Tzilan  in  Yucatan).  Mehen  is  also  employed  as  meaning  some- 
thing little,  small  or  minute. 

From  the  above  data  it  may  be  inferred  that  Men-che  may  have 
originally  signified  '•  the  tree  or  tribe  of  the  sons  or  nephews  in 
the  male  line,"  and  that  these  people  may  have  so  identified  them- 
selves with  the  arts  of  building  and  working  in  precious  metals  and 
stone,  etc.,  that  their  title  was  used  as  a  designation  for  these  in- 
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dustries.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  situated  at  an  easy  dis- 
tance on  the  same  river  Usamacinto,  there  is  the  great  ruined  city 
of  Palenque'  (pronounced  by  the  natives  Pa-lem-ke)  which  seems 
also  to  have  originally  terminated  in  che  =  tree  or  tribe  and  to  be 
derived  from  palil,  pal  or  palal  =  vassal,  servant,  subject,  also 
small  child.  Let  us  see  how  far  the  monuments  of  Palenque 
justify  and  support  this  ti-anslation  of  its  name. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Maudslay's  Biologia,  and  to  Mr. 
Holmes'  Archaeological  Studies,  Pt.  ii,  and  other  well-known  works 
on  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  four  principal  isolated  pyramid-temples,  known, 
respectively,  as  the  temples  of  the  Inscriptions,  of  the  Sun,  of 
the  Cross  and  of  the  Cross  No.  2.  Although  the  orientation  of 
these  edifices  is  not  accurate  they  may  be  roughly  said  to  face  the 
cardinal  points  as  follows  : — 

The  temple  '*  of  the  Inscriptions  "  faces  the  north,  that  "  of 
the  Sun"  the  east,  whilst  the  temple  *'  of  the  Cross"  faces  the 
south  and  that  '*  of  Cross  2,"  the  west.  Dr.  Brinton  has  already 
shown  that  the  well-known  symbol  on  the  famous  ''  Tablet  of  the 
Cro3s  "  is  not  a  cross,  but  the  conventional  svmbol  for  ''  tree  "  of 
the  type  I  have  illustrated  in  the  preceding  fig.  53.  As  Cross 
No.  2  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  same  category,  it  results  that 
these  two  temples  would  be  more  correctly  designated  as  *'  of  the 
Tree  "  and  that  they  furnish  us  with  an  interesting  parallel  of  the 
IVruvian  quisuar  can-cha,  or  *'  place  of  the  tree,"  where  the  Inca 
erected  two  trees  which  typified  his  father  and  mother  and  were 
**  as  the  root  and  stems  of  the  Ineas."  The  Palencjue  '*  trees,  " 
moreover,  closely  resemble  those  on  the  Mexican  Fejervary  chart 
(tig.  52)  inasmuch  as,  in  each  case,  the  tree  is  surmounted  by  a 
bird  and  is  flanked  by  two  human  figures. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  in  ancient 
America  the  tree  was  generally  employed  as  a  symbol  for  tribe  and 
that  the  Maya  word  for  tree  =  ch6  occurs  as  an  affix  signifyinjj: 
trilw  or  people  not  only  in  Qni-che,  Man-chi^  (the  latter  a  tribe  in- 
habiting the  region  of  Meuchu  and  Palenciue)  etc.,  but  also  in  tiie 
names  of  tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  regions  of  Nortii  America. 


»  It  liaj*  l>orn  Hurinihed  that  the  naiiu*  Paleiuiiu'  In  of  Spanish  orijrln  ami  im'ans  "  a 
pall-t.-nl*' ;"  hut  It  HfOiiiH  far  inort'  llkrly  to  ho  tho approxlmnt*'  nMultMlnjr  of  tht-  ^o^m<^ 
of  thi.'  ohl  iiatlxt*  U'onI  hy  a  Spaninh  word.  In  the  tsanu*  way  that  tho  Nahuatl  (^nanli- 
iinhiiar  Ifcraiiic  tlu*  SpuiilHh  Cueina  vara,  lltirrally  (m.w'.h  horn. 
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Assumiug,  therefore,  upou  coDvincing  and  substantial  evidence 
which  will  be  further  corroborated,  that  the  *'  Tablet  of  the  Cross  " 
represents  a  tree,  the  symbol  of  tribal  life,  the  next  step  is  to  in- 
terpret the  bird  perched  upon  it  and  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
a  quetzal  (pronounceii  kay-tzal)  as  the  totem  of  the  tribe,  which 
also  probably  expresses  its  name.  The  tree  is  represented  as 
associated  with  serpent  symbolism  and  as  growing  from  a  va8e  = 
ho-ocii  placed  on  a  monstrous  head  =  ho-ol,  the  idea  conveyed 
being  that  it  flourished  in  the  centre  or  middle,  while  the  heid 
signifies,  as  has  been  shown,  the  capital  and  also  the  chief.  On 
the  vase  is  carved  a  symbol  to  which  I  draw  special  attention,  as 
it  recurs  on  the  right  band  end  of  the  carved  band  below  the  tree, 
is  met  with  in  Maya  calculi  form  glyphs  and  is  also  frequently  em- 
ployed in  ancient  Mexico.  It  represents  the  corolla  of  a  four-pet- 
ailed  flower  which  obviously  symbolized  the  Four-in-One,  which 
permeated  the  native  civilizations. 

The  word  for  "  flower  "  being  nic  in  Maya  and  xochitl  (pro- 
nounced hoochitl)  in  Nahuatl,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  symbol 
of  a  vase  with  a  flower  seems  to  afford  an  instance  of  a  bilingual 
rebus,  as  the  Maya  hooch  is  identical  in  sound  to  the  Nahuatl 
xoch-itl.  Even  without  this,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  tree  and 
serpent,  the  bird,  the  vase,  the  quadripartite  flower,  and  the  head, 
would  have  been  generally  and  equally  intelligible  to  native  tribes, 
being  famrliar  symbols  constantly  employed  in  metaphorical  speech. 

Mr.  Maudslay  has  pointed  out  and  illustrated  in  his  work 
(Biologia,  pi.  92,  pt.  x)  that  the  side  branches  of  the  -'cross" 
simulate  bearded  serpents*  heads,  whilst  their  recurved  npper 
jaws  are  covered  with  what  resemble  buds  of  flowers,  seeds  or 
beads.  The  Palenque  '*  cross  '*  is  indeed  characterized  by  being 
profusely  decorated  with  '*  bead  or  seed-like  ornaments  and  appen- 
dages "  some  of  which  resemble  beads  or  seeds,  figured  in  some 
instances,  like  those  on  the  Copan  swastika,  the  meaning  of  which 
seems  supplied  by  the  previously  cited  Zuni  text.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  the  following  Maya 
words,  culled  from  the  dictionaries,  are  so  closely  connected: 
yax-che  =  a  sort  of  ceiba  tree,  the  emblem  of  celestial  life  of 
the  Mayiis ;  yax-chumil  and  yax-pa-ibe  =  adjectives  primitive, 
original ;  adverb  firstly,  at  the  beginning ;  yaxil,  verb  =  to  make 
something  new,  to  commence,  liegin ;  yaxil-tun  =  bead  or  pearl; 
yax-mehen-tzil  =  eldest  son. 
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According  to  this  incontrovertible  evidence  we  find  that  the 
sacred  tree  of  life  of  the  Mayas  was  designated  by  the  word  yax, 
signifying  first,  original,  new,  etc. ;  that  the  same  root  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  word  for  eldest  son  and  finally  for  **  bead." 
The  latter  curious  agreement  is  accentuated  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  Mexicans  employed  in  metaphorical  speech  the  word 
cnzcatl  =  bead  made  of  some  precious  stone,  to  designate 
**  father,  mother,  lord,  captain,  governor ;  those  who  are  like  a 
sheltering  tree  to  the  people"  (Olmos,  cap.  viii).  A  term  of  pai- 
ticalar  endearment  for  a  son  was  *'  gold-bead  "  (teocuitla-cuzcatl). 
Olmos  moreover  records  no  less  than  eight  metaphorical  designa- 
tions for  a  **  Tree,  or  first  father,  origin  of  generation,  lord  or 
governor,"  and  appellations  for  twenty-nine  *'  Relatives  who  issue 
from  one  stem  or  trunk." 

Collectively,  the  evidence  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  iden- 
tifies the  image  on  the  famous  '*  Tablet  of  the  Cross,"  as  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the**  Tree  of  Life  of  the  Eldest  Sons," 
chiefs  or  nobility  of  a  tribe,  whose  totemic  bird  was  the  quetzal.^ 
Before  completing  the  description  of  this  tablet,  the  analogous 
representation  of  a  tree  on  the  **  Temple  of  the  Cross  2"  should  be 
examined.  This  is  generally  known  as  the  foliated  Cross  and  like 
its  counterpart  it  issues  from  a  vase  with  a  quadriform  emblem, 
and  a  monstrous  head.  Its  branches  are  composed  of  conven- 
tionalized maize  plants  on  which  human  heads  and  faces  occupy  the 
places  of  the  corn-cobs  whilst  their  hanging  hair  simulates  the 
tassels  of  the  ripe  corn.  The  maize-leaves  are  decorated  with 
groups  of  seed-like  beads  amongst  which  distinct  representations  of 
maize  seeds  are  discernible.  These  form,  indeed,  the  leading  motif 
of  the  seed  decorations  and  indicate  that  the  '*  appendages"  to  the 
groups  of  seed-like  beads  on  the  Copan  swastiica  were  but  conven- 
tionalized maize-seeds.  The  branches  of  the  maize-tree  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  conventionally  ornamented  head  from  wliicb  hangs 
a  necklace  of  beads  with  a  medallion  consisting  of  a  face  sur- 
rounded by  a  beaded  frame.  Above  the  head  the  totemic  quetzal 
bird  is  repeated  under  almost  precisely  the  same  form  but  in  a 


*  Brasseurde  Bourbourg's  Maya  Vocabulary  contains  an  Interesting  Inntnuco  of  a 
natlT«  Mbe or  lineage  bearing  the  name  of  a  bird:  "Chel:  name  of  a  kind  of  bird; 
ancient  name  of  a  great  sacerdotal  family  reigning  at  Tccoh  (neiir  Izamal,  Yucatan). 
Thence  the  title  *  Chelekat,*  which  meant  holy,  exalted,  great,  and  was  applied  to 
the  head  of  this  family." 
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reversed  position.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Maya  name 
for  maize  is  ixim,  which  added  to  the  che  =  tree,  yields  ixim-che, 
a  wonl  which  actually  occurs  as  the  local  name  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Guatemala,  named  *'*'  Iximch^-tecpan."  To  this  curioosfaet 
should  be  also  added  that  ^'ix  "  is  the  prefix  employed  to  designate 
the  feminine  gender  and  that  Ix-chel  is  ^^  the  name  of  the  Maji 
goddess  of  medicine  and  of  child-birth." 

An  extremely  interesting  composite  symbol  is  carved  under  tiie 
feet  of  the  personage  standing  next  to  the  ^*  maize- tree,"  to  the 
right  of  the  spectator.  It  consists  of  the  realistically  carved  laxge 
convolute  sea-sliell  such  as  constituted  the  Mexican  svmbol  of 
parturition.  An  almost  grotesque  human  figure  is  represented  ai 
issuing  fiom  it  and  holding  in  its  hand  a  maize  plant  which  bends 
upwards  and  curves  over  the  shell.  Its  leaves  are  drawn  with 
maize-seeds  on  and  amongst  them,  in  the  same  conventional  way 
that  has  been  noticed  on  the  central  tree,  and  human  heads  again 
simulate  the  corn-cob.  An  acquaintance  with  Mexican  and  Zoni 
symbolism  enables  us  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  composite 
symbol  which  figuratively  expresses  the  common  birth  and  growth 
of  the  substance  of  plant  and  human  life.  The  personage  who 
stands  over  this  symbol,  facing  the  tree  and  the  tail  of  the  bird 
which  surmounts  it,  holds  a  curiously  decorated  emblem  in  his 
hand,  of  which  more  anon.  A  small  twig  bearing  three  terminal 
leaves  issues  from  his  head.  Behind  him  are  4  {Ksrpendicular  columns 
with  1 7  glyphs  in  each  ;  whilst  a  detached  series,  consisting  of  13 
smaller  glyphs,  is  carved  in  front  and  above  him. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  facing  the  almost  nnrecc^nii* 
able  head  of  the  bird,  a  personage  stands  on  an  elaborately  carred 
monstrous  head,  covered  with  a  maize-plant.  He  is  wearing  a  neck- 
lace and  medallion  like  that  on  the  tree  itself.     His  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  cap  bearing  a  conventionalized  flower-bod.    A 
belt  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  with  open  jaws,  encircles  his  waisi 
and  he  is  holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  a  miniature,  human,  seatied 
figure  with  folded    arms,  a  bead  necklace  and   an   indescrlbabie 
head-dress  and    masked    face.     His   attitude   indicates  that,  br 
offering  this  figure,  he  is  performing  some  rite.     On  the  oth«r 
hand,  a  conventionalized  sign  for  water  seems  to  be  issaing  fio* 
the  bird's  head  and  descending  upon  the  figure  whibt  puila  ci 
breath  and  seeds  issuing  from  its  beak  seem  to  be  directed  lowiids 
the  tiny  efligy  of  a  human  being. 
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Reverting  now  to  the  -^  Tablet  of  the  Cross  I,"  we  find  preciaelj 
mnalogons  fignres  at  its  sides,  only  in  reversed  positions.  To  the 
right  of  the  spectator  stands  the  priest  with  a  tall  hat  surmoanted 
bj  the  flower* bad,  somewhat  resembling  a  fleur-de-lis.  The  small 
hmnan  figure  he  is  offering  is  recumbent  and  is  being  held  out  so 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pendant  issuing  from  the  bird's 
head. 

The  figure  on  the  opposite  side,  with  the  head-dress  and  twig 
with  three  leaves,  is  facing  the  central  tree  and  holding  a  staff 
which,  in  this  case  although  combined  with  other  emblems .  clearly 
appears  to  represent  a  young  maize  plant,  with  its  roots  below, 
and  growing  shoot  with  leaves  above.  As  on  the  other  tablets 
there  are  columns  of  glyphs  behind  each  figure,  whilst  the  per- 
sonage holding  the  maize-plant  is  associated  with  a  detached  group. 
In  two  portions,  consisting  of  10  -|- 4  glyphs,  and  is  standing  on 
a  large  glyph  associated  with  a  numeral. 

Having  thus  cursorily  brought  out  some  special  points  observ- 
able on  both  *^  Cross  Tablets."  let  us  now  glance  at  the  tablet  in 
the  ^*'  Temple  of  the  Sun."  On  this  we  again  find  columns  of 
glyphs  and  a  personage  at  each  side  of  a  central  figure.  The 
same  peculiarities  and  differences  of  costume  are  observable  here 
as  on  the  preceding  tablets :  but  each  personage  holds  a  small, 
grotesque  human  figure  with  a  long  nose,  and  each  stands  on  the 
back  of  a  human  being,  that  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  es^pecially 
appearing  to  be  a  conquered  enemy.* 

Two  over-burdened-looking  seated  figures,  one  of  which  is  clothed 
in  a  spotted  ocelot's  skin,  occupy  the  centre  and  support,  on  their 
bowed  shoulders,  a  curious  emblem  terminating  in  open  serpents' 
Jaws.  The  large  head  (of  a  jaguar?)  is  in  the  centre  and  above  this 
issue  two  puffs  of  breath  with  seeds,  forming  a  double  recurved  figure 
so  identical  in  shape  and  detail  to  a  single  branch  of  the  Copan 
swastika  that  one  might  imagine  it  was  carve'l  by  the  s^ime  haoJ. 
On  this  tablet,  instead  of  a  tree,  the  centre  is  occupie^l  by  a  shield, 
exhibiting  a  face  and  having  tufts  of  feathers  at  ibi  four  rounded 

>  On  a  large  tablet  at  Ixkan,  tike  c^-t  of  vh:rh  i*  wjv  \v  Mr.  Maod-:aT'.  e*.  ..«rt:o£ 
■tthe  $outh  KcnciDgton  MotctUB.  •Ixazlarli'  plar^  tjrar^t  *'zpitr/rt  c^tL-:.-  '*-.:/:  •  »^k' 
aad  ftbooMer*  fttandbajT  per«onajre«,  Uutr.s^i;  ea/^L  <AL«r.  &L<i  •'^rr'^'.i.'i*: !  ':  j  f'.ri.i» 
Ib  thl«  ca««,  bowerer.  the  men  vho  cerrc  &«  Uma^Uj^/U.  ftre  U^ur.'i  at.!  't.<.z/'*.r 
■iMwa  difference  of  tjpe az.4 <»-tuD«,  «o  t.-.at  u.«Te  ca&  be  x.o  1j-»'a  u^t  v.r  U'v/i«ri 
BonmeiDoratcd  the  ro&qoeft  of  ac  alies  trtbe. 
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corners.    This  rests  on  two  crossed  lances  with  decorated  handles 
surmounted  by  large  points. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that, 
in  ancient  Mexico,  lands  conquered  and  acquired  in  warfare  were 
termed  ^'  mil  cbimalli,"  literally,  ^^  field  of  the  shield,"  a  metaphor 
which  was  also  probably  known  to  the  Mayas. 

Glancing  next  at  the  ^^  Temple  of  Inscriptions,"  the  fourth  of  the 
large  detached  temples  of  Palenque,  we  find  that  its  interior  is 
characterized  by  the  most  extensive  mural  inscriptions  found  in 
America,  consisting  entirely  of  hieroglyphics.  Four  exterior  free 
pillars,  however,  ^^  contain  on  their  outer  faces,  modelled  in  bold 
relief,  life-sized  figures  of  women  holding  children  in  their  arms" 
(Holmes) . 

Having  brought  out  the  particular  point  that,  in  each  of  the  four 
temples  described,  adults  are  represented  in  the  act  of  carrying 
or  offering  children  or  diminutive  and  strangely  grotesque  oonven* 
tionalized  effigies  of  human  beings,  I  would  note  that  the  only  anal- 
ogous grotesque  figures  with  long  noses,  I  know  of,  are  those  on 
the  sceptres  held  in  the  hand  by  the  seated  personage  on  the 
*'  Great  Turtle  "  and  by  the  individual  carved  on  Stela  E  at  Qui- 
rigua.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  left  hand  of  the  latter  personage 
holds  a  shield  displaying  a  face  and  recalling  that  carved  on  the 
tablet  of  the  Palenque  ^^  Temple  of  the  Sun."  Analogous  grotesque 
figures  also  surround  the  personage  carved  on  Stela  F  at  Copan. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  Quirigua  "  Great  Turtle,"  the  stele 
at  Quirigua  and  Copan  and  the  Palenque  tablets,  were  erected  by 
people  sharing  the  same  cult  and  ritual  observance,  one  feature  of 
which  was  the  carrying  of  diminutive  human  effigies,  with  exag- 
gerated and  almost  grotesque  noses. 

A  clue  to  the  significance  of  this  rite  is  supplied  by  the  text  of 
the  Codex  Telieriano-Remensis  (Kingsborough,  vol.  v,  p.  184) 
relating  to  the  Mexican  20-day  period  Iz-calli,  the  last  of  the  year. 
^'  It  was  the  feast  of  Fire,  because  at  this  season  the  trees  became 
warmed  and  began  to  bud.  In  it  was  celebrated  the  festival  Pil- 
quixtia,  meaning  ^^  human  life  or  nature  which  had  always  escaped 
destruction  although  the  world  itself  had  been  destroyed  several 
times." 

^*  Izcalli  signifies  as  much  as  liveliness,  and  in  this  20-day  period 
all  mothers  lifted  their  children  by  their  heads  and  holding  them 
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aloft  called  oat,  Izcalli,  Izcalli,  as  thoagh  they  said  *  aviva '  =: 

live,  live This  was  the  period  of  prodaction thanks 

were  rendered  to  the  nature  which  is  the  cause  of  the  production 

Every  four  years  they  feasted  for  8  days  in  memory  of  the 

three  times  that  the  world  was  destroyed.  They  name  this  ^'  four 
times  Lord,"  because  this  escaped  destruction,  although  all  was 
destroyed.  They  designated  the  festival  as  that  of  '  renovation* 
and  said  that  when  it  and  the  fast  came  to  an  end  the  bodies  of 
men  became  like  those  of  children.  Therefore,  in  order  to  figure 
[or  symbolize]  this  festival,  adults  led  certain  children  by  the  hand, 
in  the  sacred  dance." 

Slightly  incoherent  though  this  text  may  be,  it  furnishes  a  most 
valuable  supplement  to  the  descriptions  of  the  same  festival  by 
other  authorities.  As  this  is  exhaustively  treated  in  my  forth- 
coming text  to  the  ''  Life  of  the  Indians  "  in  which  all  available 
autiiorities  are  quoted  and  collated,  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to 
some  facts  which  bear  a  special  relation  to  the  subject  of  tliis 
paper.  In  Mexico  another  name  for  the  festival  period  Izcalli, 
was  Xilomaniztli  =  the  birth  or  sprouting  of  the  young  maize. 
According  to  Duran,  izcalli  signified  ''  the  creating  or  bringing  up  ** 
and  in  order  to  make  the  growth  of  children  coincide  with  that  of 
the  young  maize,  parents,  during  this  period,  stretched  the  limbs 
and  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  all  infants  of  tender  age. 

Another  observance  which  was  held  at  this  time  was  in  antici- 
pation of  the  New  Year  and  consisted  in  the  raising  and  planting 
of  high  poles  or  wands  with  branches,  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
temples  and  in  the  streets.  These  typified  the  new  life ;  ^'  the 
budding  and  rejoicing  of  the  trees."  Another  New  Year  custom 
was  that  of  carrying  budding  branches  or  young  shoots  of  maize 
in  the  hand,  on  a  particular  day  named  Xiuh-Tzitzquilo,  literally, 
*'  the  taking  of  the  year  in  one's  hands."  The  explanation  of  this 
metaphor  is  given  by  Duran  who  states  that  *'  the  natives  consider 
that  the  year,  with  its  months  and  days,  is  like  a  branch  with  its 
twigs  and  leaves." 

A  passing  mention  mnst  be  moreover  made  of  the  two  mov- 
able festivals  celebrated  by  the  Mexicans,  in  which  they  scattered 
broken  egg-shells  on  the  roads  and  streets  as  a  rite  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  "  the  life  bestowed  upon  the  chicken  in  the  shell "  by  the 
divine  power.  In  the  image  of  this  festival  contained  in  the  ''Life 
of  the  Indians,"  the  egg-shells  are  represented  at  the  foot  of  a 
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tre«  lieariziZ  »rVr-D  bk>»»*:im&;  iL«  se&ied  liivinity  in  front  of  this 
wf-ars  a  l>irl-rii&&k  ab*3  carries  a  «iaJT  with  a  heart  iu  his  htod. 
'I'Lese  ff  ftiivals  were  nazDCid  respectirelv,  seven  flowers  and  one 
flower. 

Brieflv  summaxizing  The  fonegoing  data,  we  find  it  proven  thit, 
deeply  i!npre»&ed  wltij  the  wonderful  renewal  of  life  in  nature,  tbe 
ancient  Mexicans  rendered  perioiical  thanksgiving  for  this  in  its 
various  forma.  Tbe  budding  tree,  tbe  young  shoots  of  the  maize, 
all  i»eedling».  the  broken  egg-shells  from  which  the  young  chickeni 
had  eifierzed,  were  adopted  as  emblems  of  the  renewal  of  life. 
Tbe  child  was  likewise  l<x>ked  upon  as  the  renewal  of  the  hamin 
race  and  every  four  years  a  thanksgiving  festival  ^^  of  renova* 
tion  "  was  SiAemn\ze*.\  in  which  children  took  a  special  part.  In  my 
work  on  tbe  Calendar  svstem  I  shall  show  how  far  this  festival  **of 
new  liiitb  **  coincided  with  astronomical  phenomena.  From  Ltndt 
we  learn  tbat  in  tbe  Maya  months  *'  Chen  or  Yax,^  on  a  day  dei- 
ignated  by  tbe  priest,  a  festival  was  celebrated  named  Ocna :  **the 
renovation  of  tbe  temple  in  honour  of  the  Chacs,  the  gods  of  the 
maize- fH'ldn.*'  This  was  held  each  year  ...  all  idols  and 
incffn^e- burners  were  renewed  and  if  necessary  the  building  was 
rebuilt  or  renovated  and,  ^^  in  commemoration  of  this,  an  inscrip- 
tion in  tbe  native  characters  was  fixed  to  the  walls.*' 

I{<'fernn<;  to  other  chapters  of  Landa's  work  we  find  that,  is  in 
Mexico,  tbe  Yuratec  children  received  a  "  child's  name"  at  birth 
wljieb  WHS  cbanjred  when,  having  accomplished  the  third  year,  thej 
w«n-  "'  re]>orn  '*  and  received  a  new  name,  i*.  e.  the  combined  name 
of  tliirir  fatlier  and  niotber.  On  attaining  puberty  they  obtained 
an  iij'livif|u:il  name  wbicb  they  preserved  during  life-time.  A 
Uuo\\U'\u('  <i(  tU*'-  social  organization  of  these  people  enables  one 
to  ui':^-\)  tin-  full  importance  and  significance  of  these  changes  of 
ijfiin<-,  \viji(  |j  wi-re  accompanied  by  ritual  obser\'ance8  and  be- 
t'l'.iiji'l  the  eniolment  of  the  children  into  their  respective  classes 
ah' I  'iili-rlas'-rs  jind  a  consequent  reorganization  of  certain  de- 
p.iMiiniit-,  of  the  State.  It  appears  that  iu  ancient  times  the  cer- 
mhoijImI  of  the  '*•  new  l>irth,"  or  re-naming  of  the  children,  took 
])\in'.*'  <:v<  1  V  four  y<*ars,  simultaneously  with  the  thanksgiving  feist 
for  ih«!  -M-MUtinualion  of  the  human  race." 

A  r-iinfiil  :uj:ilysis  ot  native  words  and  metaphors  tends  to  show, 
monoviT,  that  \\u'.  children  ])()ni  within  each  four- year- period  were 
coliirctivily  n-tranled  as  *'  a  fresh  growth  upon  tbe  tribal  tree."  In 
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Mexico  the  word  for  lemf  =:  mdapslli.  was  empknred  ms  a  metaphor 
for  the  lower  clmse,  whilst  in  Peni  the  male  and  female  deBoendaDto 
of  the  Incaa  were  represented  hy  gold  and  silver  fmitB  opoo  the 
trees  of  their  male  and  female  aneestnr.  The  ooUeetion  of  socfa 
scattered  scraps  of  testimony  enables  ns  to  reeonstmet  the  drift  <rf 
native  thought  and  leatise  that  the  registration  of  individoals  was 
associated  with  the  conception  of  a  tribal  tree  beating  four  biandies 
and  covered  with  blossoms,  fmits  and  leaves  whidi  faded  and  f dl 
bnt  were  replaced  by  fresh  growths. 

We  learn  from  Doran  that  so  careful  a  reooid  was  kept  of  the 
popnlation,  by  the  Mexican  priesthood,  **that  not  even  a  new- 
bom  babe  could  escape  detection.'*  The  reason  for  this  strict 
yigilance  is  clear,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  complex  machinery  of  state  depended 
npon  the  constant  renewal  of  vacancies  cansed  by  deaths  in  each 
department  of  industry  and  government. 

After  this  excursion  into  the  realm  of  native  thon^it  let  us  now 
return  to  the  Palenque  tablets,  placed  in  detached  temples  which 
approximately  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  the  tablet  of  the 
^^  Temple  of  the  Cross  "  we  have  a  tribal  tne  with  sjmbols  of  the 
Middle  aud  of  the  Four  Quarters  and  of  duality.  A  priest  with  a 
(lower  on  his  head  presents  a  diminutive  human  figure  to  the  to- 
temic  bird  perched  on  the  tree.  Another,  with  a  leafy  braijich  on 
his  head-dress,  holds  a  conventional  sceptre  simnliitiiig  a  young 
growing  shoot  of  maize.  Behind  each  figure  are  rows  of  glyphs 
and  in  the  upper  comer  to  the  left  of  the  spe<rtator  is  tlje  septenary 
series  headed  by  the  initial-sign. 

In  the  *'  Temple  of  Cross  IT'  we  have  a  variant  of  the  yl^niUTnl 
representation  in  which  the  maize  plant  aud  the  ft<;a  h\it'A\  are 
prominent.  If  I  may  hazard  a  suggestion  of  the  mf-siniug  of 
these  two  tablets,  I  should  say  that  they  appear  to  be  trif^l  leis- 
ters most  probably  relating  to  the  increase  and  decrean^  of  the 
male  and  female  population  in  all  divisions  and  claM^es.  durirjf^  a 
fixed  period  of  time.  Both  seem  to  commem^^rate  the  ^^  rerK^va- 
tion  "  or  **  new  growth  "  of  the  tribal  tree  in  a  ru^^le  which  would 
have  been  as  intelligible  to  a  Mexican,  for  in«tarjc^,  an  to  a  M»ytt. 
The  fact  that  the  *•  Temple  of  the  Sun  *'  and  that  of  th<;  '^Invrip- 
tions  "  obviously  held  analogous  re'^ii^ters,  ixAuXa  to  the  alt>rfj:i. 
tive  possibilities  (1)  that  each  temple  was  rJ«'ntine'l  Uf  ]trt'Ht'.r\'t: 
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the  register  of  the  population  and  social  organization,  etc.,  of  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital  and  state,  according  to  years; 
(2)  that  the  trees  in  the  '^  Cross  temples  "  figured  the  male  tod 
female  lineages  of  the  ruling  caste,  whilst  the  tablet  in  the  *^  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun"  recorded  the  numbers  of  conquered  people  redooed 
to  slavery  and  the  ^'  Temple  of  Inscriptions  "  preserved  the  register 
of  female  children  or  of  vassals;  (3)  that  each  of  the  four  tem- 
ples preserved  a  complete  register  of  the  entire  state  and  had  been 
erected  consecutively  at  the  conclusion  or  beginning  of  eras,  the 
dififereuce  observable  in  the  central  motif  conveying  the  salient 
feature  or  event  marking  each  special  epoch  and  recording,  accord- 
ing to  years,  the  organization  of  the  state  during  its  course. 

In  the  face  of  this  possibility  as  well  as  the  probability  that,  each 
glyph  was  painted  and  implied  a  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  including  the  initial  glyph,  the  ''Tablet of  the  Cross  "exhibits 
108  glyphs  on  the  side  to  the  left  and  124  on  the  side  to  the  right 
of  the  spectator  =  a  total  of  232 ;  the  "  Tablet  of  the  Cross  U" 
exhibits  76  to  the  left  and  83  to  the  right  =  159 ;  and  that  in  the 
''Temple  of  the  Sun,"  70  to  the  left,  159  to  the  right  and  12  in  the 
middle  =  241 .  The  ''  Temple  of  Inscriptions  **  exhibits  the  initiil 
series  (see  Maudslay,  Biologia,  pt.  x,  pi.  82)  and  entire  walls 
covered  witti  glyphs,  some  of  which,  as  on  the  tablets  enumerated 
above,  are  accompanied  by  numerals  wiiilst  others  are  not. 

In  a  future  publication  I  shall  submit  illustrations  of  these  mono- 
men  ts  with  the  ripened  results  of  my  investigations  concerning 
them.  For  my  present  purpose  it  suffices  to  have  produced  sab- 
stantial  proofs  that  the  ancient  dwellers  in  Palenque  employed  the 
same  metaphors,  the  same  cursive  method  of  registration  and  held 
the  same  fundamental  principles  of  organization  that  have  been 
shown  to  upderlie  the  civilizations  of  Peru,  Guatemala,  YucataUf 
and  Mexico  and  still  survive  amongst  the  Zunis  and  more  northern 
tribes.  It  is  obvious  that,  at  Palenque  and  the  neighboring  Mencb6 
and  Ixkun,  an  integral  civilization,  based  on  these  principles,  had 
existed  for  an  incalculable  length  of  time.  Strangely  enough  it 
seems  to  form  so  close  a  link  between  Maya  and  Mexican  cultare 
that  it  almost  seems  justifiable  to  surmise  that  both  Maya  and 
Nahuatl  languages  were  spoken  in  these  ancient  ruined  cities. 

Proceeding  mentally  northwards  we  will  not  linger  at  the  ruine 
of  Mitla,  the  name  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  Iain  to 
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llie  nortli  of  a  great  ancient  centre  of  govemmenl,  since  Mictlan 
in  Naliiiati  sail  Mttnnl  in  Mays  both  designate  the  region  of  the 
uudern-orld  and  the  north. 

Reschiug  tlie  ultimate  atage  of  our  menial  exploration  of  the 
Americsa  Continent  we  now  transport  oureelves  to  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  and,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Mont«zunia  and 
bis  coadjutor,  face  the  three  great  monolithic  monuments  which 
■re  populurly  known  as  the  Calendnr  Stone,  the  Stone  of  Tizoc  and 
Huitzilopochtli.  In  1886,  at  the  Buffalo  Meeting  uf  the  American 
Aseoctiition  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  I  presented  a  '*  Pre- 
liminary Note  of  an  Analysis  of  the  Mexicnn  Codices  and  Graven 
Inscriptions."  in  which  the  opinion  was  advanced  Ibat  the  "  Calendar 
Stone"  was  identical  with  the  "circular  elaborately  carved  tablets 
which,  according  to  Padre  IJuran,  were  erected  in  each  market-place 
in  ancient  Mexico,  and  were  held  in  great  veneration.  They  were 
frequently  consulted  and  by  them  the  market-days  were  regulated." 

■>  All  writers  concur  iu  stating  that  the  market  was  held  on  each 
fifth  day,  when  all  adults  were  obliged  by  law  to  resort  to  the  ap- 
pointed market-place.  The  entire  produce  ami  manufacture  of  the 
slate  were  brought  thei'e,  even  from  grent  distances,  severe  penalties 
being  incurred  by  those  who  bartered  the  products  of  iigriculture 
or  manual  labor  on  the  highway  or  elsewhere.  On  the  broad,  straight, 
cemented  roads  which  led  from  the  four  quarters  to  the  heart  of  the 
capital,  '■  resting  places  "  for  the  wayfarers  and  carriers  were  pro- 
vided at  ftxed  iutervala.  The  enormous  eoncimrse  of  people,  the 
variety  of  produce  exhibited  in  the  market-places  of  Montezuma's 
cspiul  filltd  the  conquerors  with  wonder  and  admiration.  From 
Cort^,  Benial  Dinz,  Sahagun  and  Others  we  learn  that  the  market 
was  n  special  charge  of  the  supreme  chief  of  Mexico;  that  ap- 
poiDtcd  officers  presided  in  stale  over  it  whilst  others  muved  among 
Ibc  throng  superintending  ibe  Iralllc.  Standard  measures  were  kept 
ftiul  rigorous  punishment  awaited  those  who  sold  by  false  measure 
or  bartered  stolen  property." 

After  making  the  preceding  statements  I  advanced  the  opinion 
'*  that  the  perio<lical  market-day  was  the  most  important  regulator 
of  the  Mexican  social  organizatiou  and  that  [he  monolith  generally 
known  as  the  Calendar- stone  was  the  Market-stone  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  It  bears  the  recoi-d  of  fixed  market  days;  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  from  these  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  Calendar 
cyatem  originated.     The  stone  shows  the  existence  of  communal 
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property  and  of  an  equal  divison  of  general  contributions  into  oe^ 
tain  portions " 

I  concluded  the  above  communication  with  the  statement :  *'  Be- 
fore publishing  my  final  results  I  shall  submit  them  to  a  searching 
and  prolonged  investigation.  An  examination  of  the  originals  of 
many  of  the  Codices  reproduced  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  ^^  Mexican 
Antiquities  "  will  be  necessary  to  determine  important  points  and 
during  the  forthcoming  year  my  line  of  researches  will  be  in  tiiis 
direction."  In  my  youthful  enthusiasm  and  inexperience  I  little 
foresaw,  when  I  wrote  the  above  sentences,  that  I  should  spend  thir- 
teen years  in  diligent  research  before  I  felt  ready  to  express  my 
ripened  conclusions  concerning  the  Calendar-stone.  Although  the 
results  I  am  about  to  submit  are  final  they  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete, their  full  presentation  with  adequate  illustrations  being  in- 
cluded in  my  forthcoming  special  work  on  the  Social  and  Calendaric 
system  of  ancient  America.  For  the  present  I  have  limited  myself 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  outline  drawing  of  the  monolith  made  by 
the  late  Dionysio  Abadiano  of  Mexico  and  published  in  his  some- 
what fanciful  work  on  this  subject.'  No  one,  however,  had  stadied 
the  Calendar- stone  more  carefully  than  he;  and,  besides  being 
extremely  accurate  in  outline,  his  drawing  has  the  merit  of  in- 
cluding the  eight  deep  circular  holes  which  were  drilled  at  regnlar 
intervals  outside  of  the  worked  border  of  the  stone  as  well  as  the 
groups  of  smaller  circular  and  shallow  depressions  which  Senor 
Abadiano  discovered  on  the  outer  un worked  portion  of  the  mono- 
lithic block.  Without  discussing  here  the  question  whether  the  eight 
drill  holes  were  intended  to  support  a  species  of  gnomon,  as  Leon 
y  Gania  first  maintained,  or  merely  served  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  carved  this  marvel  of  accurate  workmanship  and  symmetrical 
design,  I  shall  merely  point  out  that,  although  the  group  of  circular 
depressions  in  the  block,  in  the  lower  corner  to  the  left  of  the  spec- 
tator, offers  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  constellation 
of  Ursa  Major,  this  may  be  merely  the  result  of  chance. 

Facing  the  problem  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  "  Calen- 
dar-stone," after  thirteen  years  of  assiduous  study,  I  find  that  the 
interpretation  I  suggested  in  188G,  is  substantially  strengthened 
and  corroborated  by  freshly  accumulated  evidence.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  I  now  lay  less  stress  upon  the  phonetic  elements  and 

1  Ebtudlo  arqueologicoy  jero)^lili('o  del  (;alendaiioogran  llbro  astronomicu 
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raloes  of  the  symbols^  although,  as  I  shall  set  forth  in  the  special 
pablication  alluded  to,  no  study  of  the  monument  can  be  consid- 
ered complete  unless  these  be  carefully  analyzed  and  understood. 
The  one  great  stride  in  advance  that  I  think  I  have  made  is  the 
recognition  that  the  monolith  is  an  image  of  tlie  Great  Plan  or 
Scheme  of  Organization  which  has  been  expounded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  and  which  permeated  every  branch  of  native  thought. 

The  monument  represents  the  high- water  mark  reached  in  the 
evolution  of  a  set  of  ideas,  whicli  were  suggested  to  primitive  man 
by  long- continued  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  and 
by  the  momentous  recognition  of  the 

*'  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fixed,  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnamber'd  sparks. 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place."  ^ 

This  inscribed  tablet,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
locuments  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  is  as  clearly  an  image 
3f  the  nocturnal  heaven  as  it  is  of  a  vast  terrestrial  state  which 
>nce  existed  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  had  been  established  as 
%  reproduction  upon  earth  of  the  harmonious  order  and  fixed  laws 
irhich  apparently  governed  the  heavens. 

The  monument  exposes  these  laws,  the  dominion  of  which  proba- 
bly extended  throughout  the  American  Continent,  and  still  faintly 
survive  in  some  existing  aboriginal  communities.  It  not  only  sets 
forth  the  organization  of  state  government  and  the  subdivision  of 
Lhe  people  into  classes  bearing  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  but 
ilso  serves  as  a  chart  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  ils  capital  and 
ts  four  provinces,  and  minor  topographical  divisions.  Penally,  it 
reveals  that  the  progress  of  time,  the  succession  of  days,  years  and 
epochs,  /.  e,  the  Calendar,  was  conceived  as  a  reproiluetiou  of  the 
nrheel  of  sinistral  revolution  described  by  the  circumpolar  eonstella- 
lions  around  Polaris.  The  Septentriones  served  as  an  indicator, 
K>mposed  of  stars,  the  motive  power  of  which  emanated  from 
the  central  luminary.  This  marked  not  only  the  inarch  of  time 
each  night,  but  also  the  progress  of  the  season  by  the  four  contra- 
positions apparent  in  the  course  of  a  year,  if  observed  at  a  fixed 
bour  of  the  nigiit. 

1  .Slmke8]>('iirc,  .IuHuh  CncHar,  in,  1,  CO. 
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The  tweoty  familiar  day  and  yearsigns  of  the  native  calenduiR 
carved  on  a  liand  which  eocirclca  the  central  figure  on  the  stone. 
I  am  now  in  a  ])o9ition  to  prove  BRtiafactorily  that  these  signs  «en 
not  merely  calendaric  find  that  they  equally  designated  four  prin- 
cipal and  4  X  4  ^  1G  minor  groups  of  stars;  Tour  chiefs  and 
4  X  4  —  IG  minor  tribal  groups  or  divisions  of  men. 


Merely  a  fetr  indications  will  sulllce  to  prove  how  completely 
and  nnmiiititkably  the  tsyni metrical  design  on  the  monolith  (fig.  56] 
expoimOs  tlie  great  plan  which  had  impressed  itself  so  deeply  nnd 
indelibly  npon  the  minda  of  tho  native  philosophers  and  influenced 
all  their  thoughts  aiid  speculations. 

The  head  and  face  in  the  middle  of  the  monument  coDveys  tbe 
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!i  of  duality,  being  maaked,  i.  e.  doubled-faced  aud  bearing  Ihe 
mber  2  cai-ved  on  its  forebeiid.  It  convoyed  the  conceptioa  of 
c  power  n'bo  ruled  heaven  and  eartti  from  a  changeless  and 
i  centre  in  the  heaven;  expressed  the  dual  government  of  the 
Mth  by  twin-nilera  who  dwelt  in  a  central  capital.  It  typified 
igbt  and  the  heaven  itself  with  its  two  eyes;  the  sun  and  moon 
I  rlarkness  and  the  earth  by  the  mouth ;  whilst  tlie  symlxile  for 
ath  issuing  fivira  both  nostrils  and  the  tongue  protruding  from 
tiie  mouth  denoted  the  power  of  s[)eech,  whicli  was  so  indisaolubly 
conoected  with  the  idea  of  chieftainship  by  the  Mexicans  tliat  a 
title  for  the  chief  was  "the  Speaker."  The  central  head  likewise 
jL denoted  a  '*  complete  count"  ^  one  man,  and  was  expressive  of  a 
t  era  of  time,  embodying  twenty  epochs. 

B  a  synopsis  of  the  whole,  the  following  titles  recorded  in  the 
tiironicles  would  be  applicable  to  the  central  ruler,  celestial  or  ter- 
BBlrial;  the  two  lord,  the  divine  twin;  the  two-lord  and  two 
lldy  :  the  (juadruple  lord,  "He  who  looks  in  four  directions;" 
i  lord  of  the  thirteen  powers;  the  one  lord,  i.  e.  euibodying  a 
mplete  count  =  20;  the  lord  of  five  (i.  e.  of  the  Middle  and 
tour  Quarters)  ;  of  seven,  i.  e.  of  the  Miildle,  Above,  Below,  and 
tur  Quarters ;  of  thirteen,  i.e.  of  the  duplication  or  male  and 
male  or  celestial  and  terrestrial  divisions  of  the  Above,  Belov;  and 
mr  Quarters  plus  the  Middle. 
1  Surrounding  the  central  head  are  four  square  divisions  arranged 
in  two  separate  parts,  each  of  which  includes  wliat  appears  to  be 
in  one  case  the  right,  and  in  the  other  the  left,  conventionalized  claw 
(forepaw  ?)  of  an  animal  armed  with  hooked  nails,  sucij  as  Mictlau- 

r;DhHi,  the  lord  of  the  North,  is  represented  with. 
The  square  compartments  contain  symbols  of  the  four  elements 
to  disposed  that  air  and  water  are  appropriately  associated  with 
the  hand  to  the  right  (^^male  region)  and  fire  and  earth  with  the 
haml  to  the  left  side  (:=the  female  region)  of  the  central  head. 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  another  carefully  devised  relation  between 
tbe  elements  likewise  appears  upon  careful  examination.  In  the 
middle,  carved  above  the  central  face  and  between  the  syjiiliols 
for  air  and  Are,  ia  the  conventionalized  "  ray  of  the  Sun,"  or 
pyramid  whicli  typlRes  "  that  which  ascends  or  is  above  "  the  up- 
per elements  and  the  Above.  As  its  opposite  we  find  below,  situ- 
ated between  the  symbols  of  earth  and  water,  a  ring  with  a 
mceiitric  circle    representing  the  drop  of  water="  that  which 
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descends."     As  the  Mooa  was  inseparably  associated  with  water 
and  the  Below,  it  is  doubtlessly  included  in  the  Bymbolism. 

One  more  point  which  will  receive  due  attention  in  my  iiioqo> 
graph  remains  to  be  briefly  noticed.  As  the  symbol  for  air  =  east 
is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  for  north,  and  the  earth  =  west 
is  to  its  left,  it  is  clear  that  the  central  face  is  conceived  as  lo(^ii^ 
down  from  above  upon  the  spectator.  It  is  only  when  the  stone 
is  considered  as  placed  face  downward  that  the  symbols  assume 
their  proper  positions  as  regards  the  cardinal  points.  This  re- 
versal, which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  association  of  the  east  and 
south  with  the  right  hand  of  the  middle  personage,  suggests  that 
the  monolith  may  have  been  originally  designed  to  be  let  into  the 
flat  or  slanting  ceiling  of  a  building.  As  a  parallel  instance  I  will 
state  that,  some  years  ago,  Senor  Troncoso  pointed  out  to  me  a 
fact  he  had  noticed,  namely,  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  car« 
dinal  points  on  the  Fejervary  chart  were  reversed  and  that  it  most 
have  been  intended  to  be  looked  at  from  underneath. 

Each  of  the  element  symbols  is  accompanied  by  four  namerala 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  squares,  with  one  exception,  where  one 
numeral  was  obviously  dislodged  from  its  proper  position  by  an 
encroaching  emblematic  ornament.  The  positions  of  these  nn- 
merals  and  of  their  square  enclosures  are  what  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  opposite  positions  assumed  by  Ursa  Major  in  its  annual  rota- 
tion around  the  axis  of  the  heaven.  Just  as  the  central  face 
primarily  represented  Polaris,  so  these  squares  figured  the  four  con- 
trapositions of  the  great  constellation.  The  peculiar,  almost  cross- 
shaped  figure  resulting  from  the  union  and  association  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Centre,  and  of  the  Above,  Below,  Right,  Left=  Four 
Quarters,  is  a  well-known  conventional  sign,  generally  known  as  a 
"  nahui-ollin."  The  accepted  translation  of  this  name  is  "four 
movements,**  from  olinia,  verb  =  to  move,  and  no  name  could 
be  more  appropriate  for  a  symbol  which,  to  my  idea,  like  the 
swastika,  actually  represents  the  movement  of  the  most  conspica- 
ous  of  septentrional  constellations  to  four  opposite  places. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  nahui-ollin  on  the  stone  encloses 
symbols  of  the  four  elements,  the  union  of  which  was  believed  by 
the  native  philosophers  to  be  essential  for  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  life,  I  was  led  to  observe  also  the  fact  that  the 
words  for  life  and  heart,  and  the  verbs  to  be  alive,  to  live,  to  re- 
suscitate, etc.,  are  all  derivatives  from  the  root  yuli,  or  yoli,  which 
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vndoabtedly  has  a  common  origin  with  the  verb  olinia  =  to  move. 
It  therefore  not  only  appears  that,  to  the  native  mind,  motion  and 
life  were  indissolubly  linked  together,  but  tliat  the  name  nahui- 
oUin  must  have  signified  four-fold  life  as  well  as  movement.  It 
likewise  typified  the  four  sides  of  the  great  pyramid  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  capital  and  was  crowned  by  two  temples,  re- 
spectively occupied  by  symbolical  images  of  the  ^^  Divine  Twins." 
It  is  impossible  not  to  realize  that,  in  ancient  Mexico,  the  pyramid 
constituted  an  image  of  the  entire  system. 

Each  of  its  sides  obviously  pei*tained  to  one  of  the  four  regions 
and  was  probably  painted  with  its  symbolical  color. ^  It  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  the  pyramid  was  originally  erected  by  the  co- 
operation of  people  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital  and 
state  and  was  possibly  added  to  at  fixed  intervals  so  that  it  rep- 
resented not  only  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  but  testi- 
fied to  its  age  and  growth.  The  widely-prevalent  primitive  custom 
that  each  individual  should  add  one  or  more  stones  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  as  an  individual  contribution,  may  have  been  caiTied  out 
in  the  building  of  pyramids,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  discussed 
farther  on. 

Although  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  do  so,  as  by  this  time  the 
set  of  associated  ideas  must  be  familiar  to  the  reader,  I  shall 
briefly  summarize  some  of  the  chief  four-fold  division  or  organi- 
zation of  which  the  nabui-ollin  was  the  graphic  symbol.  It  rep- 
resented : 

1.  The  four  elements  or  substances  and  kinds  of  life. 

2.  The  four  regions  of  the  heaven,  each  composed,  in  turn, 
of  four  sub-regions. 

3.  The  four  provinces  of  the  state,  each  containing  four  dis- 
tricts. 

4.  The  four  quarters  of  the  capital,  each  of  which  had  four 
wards. 

*  A  somewhat  disheartening  consideration  concerning  the  Stone  of  the  Great  Plan 
desenres  mendoD.  The  probability  1b  that  It  was  originally  painted  with  the  colore 
of  the  foor  quarters  and  that  some  of  the  records  thus  made  are  Irretrievably  lent. 
On  taking  the  first  Impressions  with  gelatine,  In  order  to  make  hU  udiiilrabic  r^ist  of 
the  monolith,  Sefiior  Abadlano  discovered  many  traces  of  color,  lodged  In  small  crcv. 
Ices  and  comers  of  the  carvings.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  8yml)oI leal  colors  on 
•tone  monuments  Is  vouched  for  by  the  great  painted  monolith  which  wa^,  strange  to 
•aj,  re-Interred  after  having  been  discovered  In  the  City  of  Mexico  some  years  ago. 
The  reprod action  of  an  obviously  Incorrect  drawing  made  of  this  stone  during  Its 
VDCovered state,  has  been  published  In  vol.  ll  of  the  Annals  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Mexico. 
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Like  tlie  nahui-ollin  the  pyramid  was  an  image  or  embodiment 
of  the  f undameDtal  all-pervading  principle.  Both  therefore  equally 
expressed  further  meanings  which  I  shall  proceed  to  enamerate. 

5.  Four  stars  and  also  four  star-groups  or  planets  which  seem 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  cardinal  points  and  are  indicated 
by  four  discs  exhibiting  two  concentric  circles  and  four  glyphs 
placed  around  them.  Although  at  a  disadvantage,  not  being  able 
to  substantiate  my  statement  here,  I  shall  mention  that,  amongst 
the  above,  the  Pleiades  and  the  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter  doubt- 
lessly figure,  the  latter  as  two  evening  and  two  morning  stars. 

6.  The  human  lords  of  the  four  regions  who  respectively  gor- 
emed  the  four  divisions  of  the  population,  who  were  classified  as 
the  Fire,  Air,  Water  and  Earth  people,  the  identical  clasaificatimi 
being  applied  in  turn  to  each  class  and  so  on  ad  irtfinitum. 

7.  Rotation  or  a  movement  encircling  the  four  quarters  imag- 
ined as  '^  quadruple  motion."  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Sep- 
tet) triones,  for  tlie  ancient  Mexican  astronomers  had  recognized 
what  they  termed  the  "  four  movements  of  the  Sun"  —  namely, 
its  apparent  rising  in  the  east  and  progress  to  the  north ;  and  set- 
ting in  the  west  and  progress  to  the  south.  Accoi-ding  to  Leony 
Gania,  the  first  to  describe  the  stone  in  1832,  the  central  '^  nahoi 
oUin"  portrayed  the  "  four  movements  of  the  sun  "and  recorded 
the  solstices  and  equinoxes.  His  opinion  has  since  been  shared 
by  other  writers,  amongst  whom  I  cite  Sefior  Troncoso.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  moreover,  the  symbol  does  correctly 
and  appropriately  figure  the  annual  course  of  the  sun.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  invention  of  a  figurative  symbol  which  not 
only  records  the  annual  rotation  of  the  circumpolar  star-groups 
but  also  the  annual  apparent  coui-se  of  the  sun  is  an  achievement 
which  hti8  never  been  surpassed  in  primitive  astronomy  and  merits 
admiration  and  recognition.  The  record  of  the  periodical  move- 
ments of  the  heavenlv  bodies,  constitutes,  at  the  same  time  natn- 
rally  a  register  of  the  four  seasons. 

8.  Simultaneously  with  the  division  of  the  year  into  four  equal 
parts,  the  ollin  (and  pyramid)  typified  the  division  of  the  20-day 
period  into  four  quarters  as  well  as  the  four  13-year  periods  which 
constituted  the  epoch  of  fifty- two  years.  As  the  Calendar  periods 
will  be  discussed  in  my  monograph  on  the  subject,  I  shall  only 
mention  here  a  fact  showing  how  completely  the  quadruplicate  idea 
had  influenced  native  speculation.     The  Mexicans  believed  that 
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four  great  eras  had  passed  since  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
designated  these  as  the  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  eras.  They 
believed  that,  although  hnmanity  had  always  escaped  utter  annihi- 
lation,  the  world  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  three 
of  the  elements  in  succession  at  the  end  of  three  of  these  eras. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  Mexicans  supposed  themselves  to 
be  living  in  a  fourth  age  which  was  doomed  to  perish  by  fire. 

9.  According  to  the  distinguished  Mexican  scholar  Seiior  Al- 
fredo Chavero,  the  symbols  in  the  nahui-oUin  commemorated  the 
fear  epochs  of  the  world*s  history  and  I  readily  accept  this  as  one 
of  the  many  significations  of  the  quadruplicate  figure. 

Leaving  the  nahui-ollin  for  the  present,  let  us  next  consider  the 
band,  with  compartments,  which  encloses  it  and  exhibits  the  twenty 
symbols  hitherto  only  known  as  calendaric  signs,  —  four  of  which 
were  year-  as  well  as  day-signs,  whilst  sixteen  were  day-signs  only. 
Their  relative  positions  show  that  they  were  intended  to  be  read 
from  right  to  left. 

A  profusion  of  evidence,  however,  exists  showing  that  individ- 
uals bore  the  day-names  as  personal  appellations,  not  only  in  Mex- 
ico but  also  in  Central  America.  Amongst  the  Quich6s  for  instance, 
members  of  the  '*  Royal  house  of  Cavek "  are  designated  in  the 
Popol  Vuh,  as  three  deer,  nine  dog,  etc. 

It  thus  follows  that  the  twenty  signs  were  not  merely  names  of 
years  and  days,  but  also  designated  the  tribes  and  clans.  The 
element-symbols  which  marked  every  fifth  day  and  the  years  and 
constitute  the  major  signs,  likewise  were  the  names  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  people,  and  of  their  respective  chieftains. 
On  the  other  hand  the  4  X  4  =  1 6  minor  signs,  applied  not  only  to 
days'but  to  the  4X4=16  clans.  At  the  same  time  the  element 
names  conveyed  in  a  general  way  the  occupation  of  each  of  the 
four  divisions  of  people  as  well  as  their  places  of  abode  in  ref- 
erence to  the  capital.  Accordingly,  the  earth  people  wouUl  spec- 
ially attend  to  agriculture,  mining,  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
etc. ;  water  people  to  irrigation,  the  furnishing  of  drinks,  tisliing, 
etc. ;  the  fire  people  to  all  occupations  whicli  had  to  do  with  fire : 
the  procuring  of  combustibles  for  fire  and  lighting,  cooking,  the 
working  in  metals,  etc. 

As  on  the  stone,  the  sign  calli  =  house  in  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  symbol  for  air,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  air  people  were  the 
builders,  the  masons,  the  artificers,  the  Nahuatl  name  for  which 
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was  ''  tolteeatl."  As  the  air  symbol  occupies  the  place  of  highest 
hoDor  ill  ri^fereace  to  the  central  face,  namely,  above  the  right  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  the  builders,  or  ^^toltecas,"  were  the  caste  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  consideration.  Their  totem  was  the  bird,  the 
inhabitant  of  the  air.  The  second  rank  in  honor  was  held  bv  the 
fire  people  placed  to  the  left,  above.      Their  totem  was  the  ocelot 

Witliout  going  further  into  details  for  the  present,  I  merely  point 
out  that  the  identical  division  of  the  members  of  each  communitj 
and  association  with  the  elements,  etc.,  was  carried  out  throagli- 
out  the  state.  This  method  clearly  established  the  relation  and 
also  determineil  the  geographical  position  of  each  class  of  people 
in  reference  to  the  whole. 

The  car\'e<l  baud  on  the  Calendar-stone,  with  its  twenty  signs, 
determined  once  and  for  all  time  the  exact  position  to  be  takeo  op 
in  all  public  assemblages,  in  councils,  sacred  dunces,  and  likewise 
controlled  the  exposition  of  the  products  of  the  land  in  the  great 
market-place.  What  is  more :  each  division  of  the  people,  by  rea- 
son of  its  indissoluble  union  to  one  element  and  one  region,  also 
had  its  own  season  during  which  it  led  in  ceremonial  observances. 
So  skilfully  was  the  lunar  ceremonial  or  religious  year  deyised  that 
each  sign,  without  any  distinction,  ruled  a  period  of  thirteen  days. 
At  the  same  time  the  period  fell  into  four  divisions  headed  by  tbe 
four  principal  or  element  signs. 

In  the  solar  or  civil  year,  each  sign  had  its  day,  but  as  the  com- 
putation of  years  passed  by,  each  sign  in  due  rotation  ruled  during 
one  year.  It  was  only  when  each  sign  had  had  an  equal  rule  that 
the  cycle  completed  itself,  and,  in  turn,  became  a  part  of  a  greater 
cycle  of  time.  To  realize  the  mar\'ellous  ingenuity  with  which  the 
rotation  of  days  and  consequently  the  working  of  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  state  was  carried  on,  it  is  necessary  to  have  before  one's 
eyes,  a  series  of  reconstructive  tables,  such  as  I  have  prepared  for 
my  paper  on  the  subject.  For  the  present,  however,  I  trust  that 
sonio  idea  of  the  harmonious  organization  of  the  state  may  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  reader. 

One  important  feature  remains  for  consideration.  As  already 
mentioned,  one  of  the  four  annual  midnight  positions  of  the  Bear 
star-groups,  and  presumably  a  ''  royal  star,"  pertained  to  each  car- 
dinal-point and  consequently  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  peo- 
ple. To  this  statement,  which  can  be  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  I  must  add  that  each  of  the  sixteen  minor  signs  likewise 
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designated  coDBtellations,  of  which  there  were  thus  four  in  each 
region  of  the  heaven.  The  twenty  familiar  da^'-signs  thus  actually 
constituted  also  the  native  zodiac.  As  the  region  to  which  each 
constellation  pertains  is  clearly  designated  by  the  cardinal-point 
signs,  their  identification  is  merely  a  matter  of  time.  Since  ten  of 
the  signs  represent  animals,  and  these  were  the  clan  totems,  it  is 
easy  to  realize  how  animal  forms,  composed  of  stars,  came  to  be 
traced  in  the  heavens. 

Deferring  f urlher  discussion  of  the  native  zodiac  I  will  but  point 
out  what  an  intimate  relation  was  thus  established  and  maintained 
between  star-groups  and  human  beings;  and  how  the  periodical 
rotation  and  stations  of  tlie  celestial  bodies  actually  guided  or,  at 
all  events,  coincided  with  the  periods  of  human  activity  in  various 
branches. 

I  am  not,  as  yet,  prepared  to  formulate  a  .final  opinion  on  the 
meaning  of  the  narrow  band  that  surrounds  the  zodiacal  belt,  which 
ia  at  the  same  time  the  list  of  years  and  days  and  of  tribes  and 
clans,  but  shall  merely  note  that  it  exhibits  four  large  and  four 
lesser  rays  which  designate  the  quarters  and  half-quarters  of  the 
whole.  A  few  words  concerning  the  symbolism  of  these  rays 
should  find  place  here.  In  Nahuatl  the  ray  was  named  '^  tona- 
mitl,"  literally  '*the  shining  armw,"  "shaft  of  light."  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl  tells  us  that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  of  his  people  on  taking 
possession  of  new  territoiy  "  lo  shoot  with  utmost  force  four  ar- 
rows, in  the  directions  of  ihe  four  regions  of  the  world."*  This  in- 
teresting passage  shows  us  that  the  rays,  t.  e.  arrows  of  light,  carved 
on  the  stone «  conveyed  the  idea  of  possession  of  the  four  regions 
and  four  sub- regions  by  the  central  power. 

Returning  to  an  examination  of  the  concentric  band  to  which  the 
rays  are  attached  :  It  exhibits  also  4X10  groups  of  five  dots,  two 
of  which  groups  are  almost  concealed  by  star-symbols  on  the  re- 
curved open  jaws  of  the  serpents'  heads  which  meet  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone.  Above  this  band  and  placed  exactly  between 
the  larger  and  lesser  rays  are  single  compartments  with  five-dot 
groui>s.  It  has  been  interesting  to  detect  the  reason  wiiy  two  five- 
dot  groups  were  carved,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  immediately 
ander  the  central  head.  They  evidently  supply  the  missing  groups 
whose  places  are  filled  up  by  the  recurved  upper  jaws  of  the  ser- 

iRelacloD,  p.  330,  King8lK>ruugh,  vul.  ix. 
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penU,  hends  at  the  bottom  of  the  monolith.  From  the  care  taken 
to  preserve  a  visible  record  of  these  two  groups,  it  is  obvious  thit 
a  special  importance  was  attached  to  the  recording  of  eight  five- 
dot  groups  besides  the  forty  in  the  band,  making  a  tot:d  of  4  X 12 
=  48  group'*,  or  10  4"  2  =  12  to  each  quarter. 

As  the  Mexican  name  for  market  was  macuil-tianquiztli,  lit- 
erally the  *'  Five  (day)  market"  and  the  Maya  word  for  capital 
was  homonvmous  with  five  =  ho,  it  is  evident  that  these  five  dot 
groups  would  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  *'  market,"  market-day 
and  possibly  market- town,  to  a  Mexican.  To  a  Maya-speaking 
people  they  would  have  appeared  to  express  practically  the  same 
thought,  since  all  capitals,  large  or  small,  were  market-places  and 
absorbed  and  redistributed  the  product  of  quadruple  provinces 
within  the  radius  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  inference  that  the  five- 
dot  groups  may  have  served  as  a  topographical  register  of  the 
larger  and  minor  capitals  existing  in  each  quarter  of  the  state,  is 
substantiated  by  more  evidence  than  can  be  produced  here.  I  have 
moreover  found  indications  thai  this  belt  may  have  served  as  a  sort 
of  moon- calendar  which  was  also  an  attempt  at  an  adjustment  of 
lunar  to  solar  periods.^     Before,  however,  an  estimate  can  be  made 

1  Leon  y  Gama  ailvanceil  the  opinion  that  the  stone,  supplemented  br  a  fnioBOO, 
serrcd  an  a  eolar  clock  or  dial,  to  mark  the  hunrs  of  the  days  and  the  seasons,  etc  Ht 
added  that  the  stone  may  have  served  further  purposes  than  those  he  enumerated  and 
hintH  that  It  may  haw  aloo  recorded  lunar  periods.  This  distinguished  scholar  con- 
cludes l>y  ncknowled)rinK  that  the  ancient  Mexicans  {Mssessed  enlicrhtened  knoirt- 
ed^o  of  the  movements  of  the  principal  planets  and  methods  of  observing  them.  In 
order  to  divide  time  for  the  purposes  of  clyil  and  religious  government  (Descrlpdon 
de  UiA  dot)  Piedruh.    Mexico,  1832,  p.  110). 

The  late  Doctor  IMiilip  Vnlentini,  in  a  learned  discourse  on  the  Calendar-stone, rod 
at  New  York  in  lf<78.  exprersed  his  view  that  It  contained  a  complete  and  plastic  rep- 
resentation of  the  division  of  time  employed  in  ancient  Mexico. 

The  dintin^rulHhed  Mexican  scholar,  Seuor  Alfredo  Chavero,  has  published  the  most 
elaborate  treatise  which  han  been  written  on  the  subject  and  discusses  the  views  of 
Gama  and  Valentin!  with  much  eru«lition.  Referring  the  reader  to  his  publications  la 
the  Annals  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico  I  shall  but  mention  his  views  that  the 
four  sym)>ol8,  c«)ntained  in  the  quadruplicate  central  figure,  record  four  epochs  of  tbe 
native  cosmogony,  that  the  central  head  is  an  image  of  the  sun  and  that  the  moao- 
ment  itself  is  a  votive  tablet  which  was  erected  to  the  Sun  in  historical  time,  two  con- 
clusions to  which  I  cannot  subscribe.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  fully  the  valuable 
public^itious  of  Souores  Troncoso  and  Chavero  in  these  cursive  remarks,  but  I  sbsU 
do  so  on  another  «)C('ahion.  Meanwhile  there  is  one  point  upon  which  both  of  these 
authorities  agr^'C,  namely,  in  admitting  the  possible  connection  between  the  civilltt- 
tlon  of  Mexico  anci  Peru  and  in  recognizing  that  various  ancient  people  of  America 
had  the  nahui-ollin  in  common.  A  passage  in  Seuor  Chavero^s  work  claims  moreoTer 
special  mention,  as  it  contains  his  supposition  that  the  sign  nahul-olUn  may  have 
syml>olized  not  only  the  four  movements  of  the  sun,  but  also  those  of  the  moon,  which 
the  writer  seems  to  regard  as  the  nocturnal  or  dark  sun.  I  am  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  the  above  authorities  on  some  of  the  points  mentioned,  conflicting  as  their  vievi 
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of  the  full  meaning  of  this  belt  formed  by  the  two  great  serpcDts 
which  encircle  the  entire  monument,  more  time  and  labor  will  have 
to  be  expended. 

One  point  about  the  twin  serpents  is  clear ;  they  are  represented 
as  springing  from  a  square  enclosing  the  symbol  Acatl  accom- 
panied by  13  which  has  been  generally  interpreted  as  a  calendar 
date.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  deeply  significant  than  a  mere 
date,  especially  as  it  appears  to  designate  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  progressive  movement  of  the  two  serpents  whose  open  jaws 
enclose  human  heads  in  profile  which  together  form  one  face.  The 
apper  jaws  end  in  two  recurved  appendages,  each  exhibiting  seven 
Btar  symbols.  As  these  obviously  typify  night  or  darkness  and  the 
open  jaws  seem  to  threaten  to  absorb  or  engulf  the  ray  of  the  sun 
pointing  downwards,  it  appears  as  though  these  typified  a  dis:ip- 
pearance  of  light  into  the  nnderworld  of  darkness  and  destruction. 

The  symbolical  surroundings  of  the  downward  ray  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  opposite,  the  upward  ray,  which  reaches  to  the  13 
Acatl  sign  and  points  to  what  appears  to  be  the  place  of  origin  or 
birth  of  the  twin  serpents.  It  certainly  seems  that  this  all-embrac- 
ing and  enfolding  twin  pair  are  designed  to  typify  the  dual  forces 
of  nature  under  a  form  which  would  also  express  quadruplication. 
By  what  must  ))e  termed  a  stroke  of  genins  the  designer  of  the  mon- 
olith chose  to  represent  the  forms  of  two  serpents,  relying  upon  the 
fact  that  Nahuatl-speaking  people  would  see  in  each  serpent  ( := 
coatl)  a  twin  (=  coatl).  Did  he  not  also  realize  that  to  a  Maya 
each  serpent  (=can)  would  mean  4  (=  can)  and  that  the  pair 
would  api)ear  to  eml>ody  or  express  the  numerals  4  aud  also  8? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  each  sequent  is  represented  with  one  claw 
an<l  that  these  two  added  to  those  contained  in  the  central  nahui- 
oHin  complete  the  four-limbed  figure  which  was  essentially  the  im- 
age of  a  complete  count  =  the  state,  the  nation,  the  era,  etc.  In 
this  monument,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  symbolism  expressed  by  two  heads  which  form  but  one, 


appear  to  l»e  at  flnit  sight.  Inaninufh  nri  I  refcnnl  tliu  monument  ni*  tho  ima>;c  of  a 
plan  or  theoretical  scheme  which  colored  and  influenciMl  all  native  thought,  I  hail 
anj  rvcoirnitlon  made  bj  other  8tiidentrt  of  its  nll-pervadln^  prchcnce  in  t!ic  Calendar 
and  In  the  coMmogony  of  the  ancient  Mexicnnn.  On  the  other  hand  I  niaiiitnln  a  view 
which  materially  differs  from  thorns  of  previouB  writers,  namely,  that  the  entire  ))tan 
wan  originally  Imsed  un  the  primitive  oIiHcrvatlon  of  Pularirt  and  in  tlie  conception 
of  a  stable  centre:  the  seat  of  a  power  extending  over  the  Four  Quartern  and  the 
A  Ik>v«  anfl  Below. 
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twiD-boilies  which  mean  four  and  of  four  limbs  which  represent  the 
digital  couDt  =  20. 

Under  different  as|>ect8  the  same  theme  repeats  itself  again  and 
again  upon  the  stone,  which  proves  that  the  master  minds  who 
planned  and  wrought  it  destined  it  to  be  the  image  of  a  plan  based 
on  the  idea  of  a  central  and  vet  all-embracing,  dual,  yet  quadmple 
force  or  power. 

Tlie  preceding  rapid  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  wide-reaching 
significance  of  this  remarkable  monument  will,  I  hope,  be  found  to 
amply  support  and  corroborate  the  view  I  adyance<l  in  1 886,  when 
I  pointed  out  that  the  *^  Calendar-stone"  answered  t«>  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Duran,  of  the  *'cin."ular  elaborately  carved  tablets 
which  were  kept  in  each  market-place  and  were  held  in  great  vener- 
ation." I  trust  that  it  is  now  clear  why  it  should  have  been  fre- 
quently consulted  and  wliy  the  market-days  were  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  carved  indications  upon  tlie  surface.  Engi-aved  upon  it 
were  the  Great  Plan  and  its  laws  of  organization  and  rotation.  It 
clearly  determined,  once  and  for  all,  the  sequence  of  the  days;  the 
relation  of  nil  classes  of  the  population  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  au'l  set  forth  not  only  the  place  each  group  should  occupy  in 
the  market-place,  but  also  the  product  or  industry  with  which  it 
was  associated  and  the  periods  when  its  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon wealth  should  be  forthcoming  in  regular  rotation.  The  stone 
was  therefore  not  only  the  tablet  but  the  wheel  of  the  law  of  the 
State  and  it  can  be  conjectured  that  its  full  intei*pretatiou  was  more 
or  less  beyond  the  capacity  of  all  but  an  initiated  minority,  consist- 
ing of  the  elders,  chiefs  and  priests. 

Postponing  for  the  present  further  discussion  of  this,  the  most 
precious  and  remarkable  monument  which  has  ever  been  unearthed 
on  the  American  Continent,  let  ns  briefly  bestow  attention  upon 
the  two  other  monoliths  which  may  be  said  to  be  its  companions 
and  obviously  belong  to  the  same  period  and  civilization.  In  1886, 
in  the  preliminary  note  cited  above,  I  advanced  the  view  that  the 
first  of  these,  generally  known  as  the  "  Sacrificial  stone,"  was  a 
"law-stone  of  a  similar  nature  [to  the  Calendar-stone]  which  re- 
corded, however,  the  periodical  collection  of  certain  tributes  paid  by 
subjugated  tribes  and  others  whose  obligation  it  was  to  contribute 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Mexico."  I  pointed  out  that  the  "frieze 
around  the  stone  consists  of  groups,  placed  at  intervals,  of  the 
flint-knives  (tecpatl)  with  conventionally  carved  teeth  (tlantli) 
6!)4 
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giying  in  combiDation  the  word  ^*  tecpatlaDtli."  This  occurs  in 
Sahagun's  Historia,  as  the  name  given  to  the  ^^  lands  of  the  tecpan 
or  palace,"*  and  in  one  of  the  native  works  I  find  designated  the 
foar  channels  into  which  the  produce  of  these  lands  was  diverted." 
I  likewise  noted  that  ^'  the  periods  indicated  on  it  differ  from  those 
on  the  Calendar-stone/'  which  might  more  appropriately  be  des- 
ignated as  the  ancient  Mexican  wheel  of  the  law  or  of  the  Great 
Universal  Plan. 

Thirteen  years  of  painstaking  research  have  only  served  to 
strengthen  me  in  my  interpretation  of  the  ^^Sacrificial-stone." 
The  frieze  around  it  exhibits  sixteen  groups,  each  consisting  of  the 
repeated  representation  of  a  warrior  characterized  by  having  one 
foot  only.  In  each  case  he  is  figured  as  seizing  by  the  hair  a  dif- 
ferent individual,  who  bows  his  head  and  offers  the  weapon  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand  to  his  victor.  Amongst  the  sixteen  subju- 
gated pei'sonages  are  two  women  and  above  each  are  hieroglyphs 
expressing  the  names  of  well-known  localities,  some  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  native  chronicles  as  having  been  conquered  in  his- 
torical times  by  Mexican  rulers. 

In  my  account  of  the  Plan  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Mexico,  I 
shall  illustrate  these  hieroglyphs,  locate  the  places  to  which  they  refer 
and  further  discuss  this  monument.  Meanwhile  I  shall  but  state 
that  it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  same  category  of  monuments  as 
the  tablets  in  the  ''Temple  of  the  Sun  "  at  Palenque  ;  the  baa-relief 
at  Ixkun  and  that  in  the  house  of  the  '^  Tennis-court"  at  Chichen- 
Itza  where  warriors  in  a  procession  render  homage  to  a  seated  per- 
sonage, by  presenting  their  spear-throwers  to  him  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  shown  on  the  Mexican  Tribute-Stone. 

The  upper  surface  of  this  exhibits  the  same  division  into  eight 
parts,  marked  by  four  large  and  four  smaller  rays,  pointing  to  the 
quarters  and  half-quarters.  Obsei*vation  shows  that  of  the  six- 
teen localities  four  were  assigned  to  each  quarter  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  monument  determined  the  time  and  the  order  in  which  the 
tribute  for  each  was  paid  and  collected  at  the  capital.  The  one- 
footed  man  again  graphically  symbolizes  axial  rotation  and  con- 
Vfvs  the  idea  of  a  central  ruler  who  in  turn  seizes  and  exerts 
control  upon  4X4  tribal  chiefs.  The  monument  establishes, 
moreover,  the  interesting  fact  that  amongst  the  subjugated  com- 
munities were  two  gynocracies,  represented  by  women  who,  in- 
stead of  spear-throwers,  present  their  weaving  shuttle  to  the  victor. 

r>9A 
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We  shall  next  consider  &  monument  whose  uncouth  sod  ngtj 
form  embodies  a  deep  and  nobly  planned  coDception  of  the  "di- 
vine twin,"  or  "  divine  Four,"  that  so  completely  dominated  tlw 
miiidB  of  the  native  philosophers. 

Let  us  now  careTully  examine  the  monolith  now  preserved  in  tbe 
National  Museum  of  Mexico  (fig.  AT).  Leon  y  Gama,  having 
observed  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  fouo- 
datioQof  the  statue  «u 
carved  and  that  maasiTe 
projections  existed  dd- 
der  its  so-called  arms, 
logically  concluded  that 
the  original  design  hsd 
beeu  to  support  the  fig- 
ure from  the  sides,  so 
that  its  base  was  lifted 
fiom  the  ground  and 
the  figure  upon  it  ex- 
posed to  view  from  un- 
derneath. Hisinference 
is  borne  out  by  the  carv- 
ing on  the  base  which 
belongs  to  the  same  cat- 
egory as  the  imf^e  ot 
Mictlan-tecuhtli,  and 
represents  a  semi-hu- 
man body,  of  qoadri- 
form  shape  soaring 
downward. 

The  centre  (fig.  51) 
exhibits  ou  a  square  the 
five-dot  figure,  and  tlie 
"""  "■  square,  in  turn,  is  en- 

closed in  ft  circle  ;  the  whole  symbolism  relating  to  the  now  well- 
worn  tlipme  of  tlic  CL^ntre  nnd  four  quarters  and  the  union  of  the 
earth  r=thi;  sqiiaie  and  the  heaven  ^  t lie  circle.  It  clearly  ci- 
hii>iU  a  Bkiill  attached  to  each  limb,  typifying  the  four  quarters 
or  the  elana  and  their  chiefs,  whilst  the  hands  hold  the  larger 
bends,  emblematic  of  supreme  dual  rulership.     It  is  interestuig  to 
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find  that  the  above  carving,  ander  the  feet  of  the  sculptured  figure, 
embodies  the  entire  meaning  of  the  statue,  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  native  philosophical  theme  of  ^'  Divine  Twain  "  or  Quet- 
zalcoatl.  Two  ser|>ents*  heads  surmount  a  semi-human  body  and 
meeting  form  the  semblance  of  two  single  faces  turned  to  the  front 
and  back  of  the  statae.  By  this  ingenious  device  the  unity,  yet 
duality  of  the  divine  twin  is  graphically  rendered  and  one-half  of 
each  countenance  is  represented  as  belonging  to  each  serpent. 
These  are  thus  shown  to  be  indissolubly  linked  together,  yet  dis- 
tinct. Their  single,  yet  dual  head  has  four  eyes,  eight  fangs  and 
two  forked  tongues.  The  figure  and  skirt  composed  of  intertwined 
rattlesnakes,  constitute  feminine  attributes  given  to  the  symbolical 
figure  of  the  ^Hwin-lord  and  twin-lady,"  the  ^^  father  and  mother 
of  all."  Instead  of  hands  the  arms  terminate  in  serpents'  heads 
and  the  huge  feet  in  great  claws. 

Between  these,  in  the  front  and  at  the  back,  a  rattlesnake's  body 
and  head  appear.  The  belt  consists  of  a  large  snake  whose  head 
and  tail  hang  down  in  front,  as  the  ends  of  a  bow.  A  skull  is 
attached  to  the  front  and  another  to  the  back  of  the  belt.  In  the 
latter  case  it  surmounts  a  fan-shaped,  curiously  plaited  ornamental 
appendage  partly  decorated  with  feathers.  Forming  a  sort  of 
necklace  in  front  are  four  hands,  t.  e.  4  X  ^  =  20  and  two  con- 
ventionalized hearts.  At  the  back  there  are  two  hands  and  two 
hearts  and  an  intricate  knot  which  fastens  the  necklace,  the  real 
meaning  of  which  is  far  from  what  it  may  appear  to  be.  It 
probably  signifieil  the  same  as  the  painted  hearts  and  hands  on 
ceremonial  garments  of  which  Sahagun  tells  us  that  ^^  they  meant 
that  the  people  who  wore  them  lifted  their  hearts  and  hands  to  the 
Creator  to  implore  for  rain  and  food."  At  the  same  time,  the  ar- 
rangement in  front  clearly  reveals  the  sculptor's  allusion  to  the 
head,  two  hearts,  four  hands  and  twenty  fingers,  which  symbolize 
these  familiar  numerical  divisions.  An  indication  th:it  this  sym- 
bolical statue  was  probably  designed  and  executed  by  the  same 
master  who  made  the  circular  stone  of  the  Great  Plan,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  calendar  sign  13  Acatl,  which  is  carved  under  the 
skull  at  the  back  of  the  figure. 

Deferring  an  investigation  of  the  significance  of  this  datt^  I 
shall  now  draw  attention  to  what  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  and 
imi)ortant  feature  of  the  whole  image.  The  viow  of  the  top  of 
the  two  heads,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  reproduction 
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from  a  pliotograpli  (fig.  58)  exkibito,  at  their  line  of  naion,  t 
small  squai-e  with  diagonal  crosa-lineB.  Tlie  position  of  this  sm- 
bol  which  TeaeiDblcs  the  top  viev  of  ft  pyramid  ftnd  forms,  u  it 
were,  the  apex  of  the  statue,  every  detail  of  which  ia  deeply  b.mb- 
bolienl.  clearly  reveals  tbe  sanctity  and  importance  attached  to  thit 
graphic  image  of  tbe  Centre,  the  union  of  four  in  one  or  ritt 
reriiti.  tbe  tbeme  on  wbich  the  native  mind  played  numberless  ud 
end  leas  vuriatious- 

A  reflection,  again  forced  upon  one  in  studying  tbe  monnmeatal 
composite  image  of  tbe  dual  aud  quadruple  forces  of  natoie,  i* 
tbnt  it  must  have  been  as  intelligible  to  a  Maya  as  to  a  Mexican, 
and  conveyed  tbe  couceptiou  of  Kuknlcan  to  the  one  aud  Queti- 
alcoatl  to  tbe  other.     Several  facts  point,  however,  to  the  greatcT 


jirubabilily  tlint  tlic  original  couceptiou  of  the    monument  most 
have  ririseu  ntiioii^Ht  Maya-speaking  people. 

The  divided  Hiiuari-,  simulating  a  pyramid  and  bo  obviously  a 
8ym!K)l  of  four  =:  can,  ciined  on  the  head  of  a  sei'pent  =  can, 
throws  an  interfsting  light  upon  the  probable  derivntion  of  the 
afllx  :=  can,  wliicli  occurs  in  certain  names  of  localities  in  Mexico, 
and  ill  some  cases  distinctly  stands  for  "  mountain."  It  is  a  fact 
wbich  has  alrciidy  been  cited  in  Senor  Antonio  rcnafiel's  iiMful 
work  on  tlie  Geographical  names  of  Mexico  that,  in  the  pielo- 
graphic  bioroglyplis  of  localities  the  allix  can  signides  a  town,  l>e- 
ing  synonymous  with  tlic  te/ie'-.,  i.  e.  tepetl,  the  Nahuall  name  for 
mountain  or  town.  One  of  many  similar  instances,  which  conld 
be  pnidiicoil,  is  lllustrnled  in  bis  fig.  xxiii.  1,  where  can  obviously 
wtiiiiils  for  llie  mouutain  which  is  represented  as  twisted  or  bent 
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over  (colhua),  in  the  hieroglyph  for  Colhuacan.     The  hieroglyphs 
for  the  towns  Acayocan  and  Tenayocan,  furnish  a  similar  employ- 
ment of  the  mountain  to  express  the  sound  can.    The  sense  of 
the  affix  cariy  meaning  a  town,  only  becomes  clear  when  we  inter- 
pret it  as  the  name  of  the  artificial  mountain  with  four  sides,  the 
pyramid,  which  was  the  symbol  of  four  =  the  Maya  can^  and  was 
the  emblem  of  a  central  capital.     This  is  convincingly  proven  by 
the  Codex  Mendoza  for  instance,  in  whi<:h  it  is  shown  that  the 
Mexican  mode  of  recording  the  conquest  of  a  tribe  was  to  paint 
their  hieroglyphic  name  and  a  picture  of  the  destruction  of  the 
pyramid  temple  which  had  stood  in  the  centre  of  their  capital.     In 
other  wonls,  the  conquered  town  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  rule  — 
its  captive  chieftain  was  taken  to  the  capital,  where  the  horrible 
rite  of  sacrifice  performed  upon  him  and  the  tearing  out  of  his 
heart  likewise  symbolized  the  destruction  of  the  independent  life 
of  the  tribe  or  integral  whole  he  represented  in  his  person.     It 
was  thus  brought  home  to  the  conquered  people  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  body,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
chieftain's  flesh  to  the  ritualistic  cannibals  graphically  symbolized 
its  absorption  into  the  great  central  state.     It  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize here  that  these  horrible  rites  were  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  and  had  been  invented  by  the  Mexicans  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  their  vassals,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  wars  and 
bloodshed,  which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  integral  state. 
The  presence  in  Mexico  of  numerous  names  of  towns,  ending  in 
can,  seems  to  indicate  the  influence,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  Maya- 
speaking  civilization  to  which  the  origin  of  the  pyramid  must  be 
assigned.     The  association  of  the  latter  with  the  word  can  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  name  of  Teotihua-Can,  wliere  stand  the 
ruins  of  two  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  pyramids  of  ancient 
America.     The  base  of  the  larger  of  the  two  has  been  estimated 
at  about  700  feet  square,  it  being  impossible  to  take  an  exact  meas- 
urement owing  to  the  mass  of  accumulated  debris  which  covers 
the  lower  part  of  the  structure. 

The  base  of  the  second  pyramid  measures  about  475  feet  square. 
The  sides  of  both  pyramids  rose  at  an  angle  of  about  45  (lejj:n*es 
and  were  in  eacli  case  interrupted  by  four  terraces.  This  (loul)le 
application  of  a  quadruple  division  merits  special  attention,  as  it 
produccil  besides  the  four  great  4X4  lessrr  sections,  the  sacred 
centre  of  the  terraces,  wliich  crowned  caeli  structure.     Historical 
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tradition  relates  that  the  larger  pyramid,  knowD  as  the  **  En- 
closure of  the  Sun  (=Tonatiuh-I-Tzacual),"  originally  bore  od 
its  summit  a  colossal  image  of  the  sun,  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  whilst  the  other,  the  ''  Enclosure  of  the  Moon  "  exhibited  a 
similar  image,  covered  with  silver.  The  distinguished  and  reliable 
historian  Orozco  y  Berra  quotes  this  tradition  adding  that  tlie 
soldiers  of  Cort6s  despoiled  the  images  of  their  precious  metals 
and  that  the  Bishop  Zumarraga  ordered  a  further  destruction  of 
all  monuments  at  Teotihuacan. 

The  tradition  which  records  the  existence  of  a  silver  and  of  a 
gold  image,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  unfounded,  because  it  meets 
with  a  certain  amount  of  corroboration  by  other  data.  In  the  first 
case  the  so-called  ^^  battered  goddess,"  a  mutilated  stone  image, 
which  was  found  in  the  courtyard  at  the  base  of  the  '*  Pyramid  of 
the  Moon,"  looks  as  tliough  it  may  have  been  the  very  monument 
which  was  once  plated  with  silver.  Traces  of  concentric  bands 
of  ornamentation  seem  to  indicate  that  its  round  face  had  origi- 
nally occupied  the  centre  of  a  sculptured  disc,  in  which  case  this 
must  have  had  a  diameter  of  about  twelve  feet.  In  Peru,  as  already 
stated,  a  silver  image  of  the  moon,  associated  with  the  female 
sovereign,  was  the  complement  to  the  golden  effigy  of  the  sun, 
associated  with  the  Inca. 

Even  if  data  had  not  already  been  produced  which  establishes 
the  existence  of  two  religions  cults  in  ancient  Mexico,  the  respec- 
tive symbols  of  which  were  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  presence  of 
two  pyramids  at  Teotihuacan  would  suggest  the  existence  of  a 
division  of  some  sort.  The  origin  of  these  great  and  imposing 
structures  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
they  must  have  been  built  long  before  the  comparatively  modem 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  the  wandering  Aztecs,  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  salt  lagoons.  The  erec- 
tion of  two  pyramids,  however,  proves  that  their  builders  had 
already  practised  the  cult  of  the  middle  of  heaven  and  eai*th,  or 
Above  and  Below,  and  of  the  Four  Quarters  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
there  had  been  a  separation  of  religions  and  government  into  two 
almost  independent  parts,  each  complete  in  itself.  In  the  light  of 
the  testimony  produced  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  for  an  indefinite 
time  the  rival  cults  developed  side  by  side  until  dissension  and  con- 
seqnent  disintegration  followed.  The  Mexican  state  was  the  out- 
con  e  of  a  later  effort  to  reorganize  and  rebuild  an  integral  whole 
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on  the  ancient  plan,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  preserved 
and  haoded  down.  As  time  weot  on  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
same  causes  which  had  caused  the  more  ancient  and  greater  state 
to  crumble  away,  should  be  actively  at  work  on  the  second. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  two  religions  existed  in  Moute- 
sama's  time  the  respective  embodiments  of  which  were  Huitzilopo- 
chtli  and  Tezcatlipoca.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  related  by  Bernal 
Diaz,  that  the  idols  of  both  stood  together  in  one  tower  at  the 
summit  of  the  great  temple  and  were  alike,  ^^  because  they  were 
brothers."  At  the  same  time  whilst  Tezcatlipoca's  image  was  dec- 
orated with  obsidian  (=  tezcatl)  Huitzilopochtii's  was  encrusted 
with  turquoises.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  closely  the  old  soldier's 
description  of  these  idols  answers  to  that  of  the  great  dualistic 
statue  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.  His  ac- 
count contains  the  following  details  :  ^^  In  this  hall  were  what  re- 
sembled two  altars  with  vei-y  richly  [  ornamented  or  carved  ]  plat- 
forms on  the  top  of  the  roof  or  ceiling.  On  each  altar  was  n  statue, 
ss  of  a  giant,  very  tall  in  body  and  very  stout.  The  first,  which 
represented  Huitzilopochtli,  had  a  very  wide,  deformed  or  monstrous 
face  and  forehead,  and  terrifying  eyes  ....  around  his  neck 
were  faces  of  Indians  and  what  were  hearts.  These  were  of  gold 
whilst  the  former  were  of  silver  inlaid  with  blue  mosaic-work.  The 
entire  body  was  covered  with  mosaic-work,  gold  and  beads  and 
misshapen  pearls,  all  fastened  to  it  with  a  kind  of  cement  or  glue. 
Encircling  the  body  were  what  were  like  huge  sci*pents  made  of 
gold  and  mosaic  .  .  .  The  idol  was  of  TezcatliiK)ca,  and  its  eyes 
were  made  of  shining  black  stone  [obsidian]  called  Tezcat.  The 
statues  were  alike  because  they  were  said  to  be  brothers.  Tezcat- 
lipoca was  the  lord  of  tlie  Underworld  .  .  .  and  around  his  body 
were  figures  like  small  devils  with  tails  like  serpents."*  Hut  for  the 
fact  that  Bernal  Diaz  mentions  a  plurality  of  faces  in  lluitzilo- 
pochtli's  necklace,  whereas  our  monument  exhibits  but  one  skull, 
in  front,  his  description  strikingly  coincides  with  the  monolith  now 
existing.  Considering  that  thirty  years  had  elapsed  before  he  wrote 
this  description  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  and  other  slight 

>  Id  the  text,  as  published,  Bernal  Diiiz  states  that  thU  Btatue  had  a  fa<>e  like  that  of  a 
be«r  '*  un  ro«tro,como  do  osho,"  hut  goes  on  to  Hay  that  it  was  decorated  ar<-ordin^  to 
the  same  mode  aa  the  other  "  del  otro."  I  am  Inclined  to  think  it  more  than  prol>ahle 
tbAt  Instead  of  "  de  obbo  "  the  text  should  also  read  "  del  otro,"  an  anions  the  many 
Imairei  of  Tezcatlipoca  that  are  extant,  none  show  him  connected  with  the  bear  in 
maj  form  or  shape. 
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lapses.  On  the  other  hand,  danl  statues,  exactly  alike,  bat  with 
differently  coloreil  ornamentation,  are  precisely  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid-temple  of 
Mexico.  With  our  present  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  natiT« 
symbolism,  moreover,  we  see  that  two  statues,  each  of  which  fig- 
ured twin-serpents,  would  best  express  the  native  idea  of  the  dual 
and  quadruple  principles  and  elements.  What  is  more,  two  dual 
statues,  each  surmounted  by  a  square,  diagonally  crossed,  like  a 
pyramid,  would  correspond,  in  symbolism,  to  the  two  great  pyra- 
mids of  Teotihuacan  and  carry  out,  on  a  small  scale,  the  idea  of  a 
dual  government. 

Valuable  and  reliable  evidence,  showing  to  what  an  extent  the 
Mexicans  regarded  their  government  as  dual  and  quadruple,  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  presents  sent  by  Montezuma  to 
Cortes,  under  the  impression  that  the  bearded  Spaniards  were  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  founders  of  their  civilization.  The  Da- 
tive ruler  sent  the  complete  ceremonial  dress  of  the  four  lords  of 
the  four  regions  denoting  by  that  act  of  homage  that  he  acknowl- 
edged Cortes  AS  his  equal,  t.  e,  the  supreme  central  lord  who  united 
the  four- fold  power  in  his  person.  '^He  likewise  sent  him  a  laige 
wheel  of  pure  gold,  covered  with  designs  and  with  the  image  of  a 
monster  in  its  centre."  Its  weight  was  estimated  at  8,800  ^^pesas" 
and  it  was  considered  ^^  the  finest  and  best  of  all  the  presents." 
It  was  accompanied  by  '*  a  large  wheel  of  silver,"  weighing  forty- 
eight  mareos.  Hy  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  it  may  be  that 
both  *'  wheels  "  were  images  of  the  Great  Plan  and  that  whilst  the 
gold  one  set  forth  the  constitution  and  organization  of  the  Upper 
division  of  the  State  and  possibly  conveyed  the  statistics  of  ita 
members,  the  silver  wheel  was  a  record  of  the  Lower  division.  The 
gift  of  these  tablets  must  have  been  intended  as  an  act  of  sub- 
sentence  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Cortes  as  the  lord  of  the 
Above  and  Below,  as  well  as  of  the  Four  Quarters.  The  utter  lack 
of  understanding  for  the  symbolism  of  these  gifts  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient,  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Montezuma's 
me^st'ngers  and  must  have  sorely  puzzled  their  unfortunate  mnster. 

The  existence  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  of  a  dual 
state,  suggests  the  possibility  that,  in  some  way,  the  pyramids  of 
Teotihuacan  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  opposite  and  rival 
cults  of  the  Sun  and  the  Nocturnal  Heaven,  although  their  origin 
was  shrouded  in  the  past.     It  is  known  that  their  site  was  vene^ 
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Ated :  besides,  the  name  Teotihuacan,  which  Orozco  y  Berra  trans- 
lated as  ^Hhe  place  of  the  masters  as  keepers  of  the  gods"  or 
^*  the  place  where  the  gods  were  adored,"  most  probably  really 
meant  *^  the  divine  foar-sided  mountains  or  pyramids  "  or,  possi- 
bly, '*  the  sacred  pyramids  of  the  lords." 

Until  an  ezteusive,  carefally-planned  and  systematical  explora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  at  Teotihuacan,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  definite  conclusions  concerning  its  post  history.  Cherish- 
ing the  hope  that  such  an  exploration  may  yet  be  made  during 
my  lifetime,  I  shall  merely  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
ruins,  which  I  visited  many  years  ago.  Approaching  them  from 
the  south  one  enters  a  broad  straight  road,  several  miles  in  length 
and  about  250  feet  wide,  which  is  bordered  at  each  side  by  a  series 
of  irregular  mounds,  probably  covering  ruined  structures.  This 
imposing  road  leads  directly  into  the  vast  courtyard  which  stretches 
across  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid  of  the  Moon.  As  the  City 
of  Mexico  lies  to  the  south  of  Teotihuacan  it  is  significaDt  to  find 
that  this  road  leads  from  that  direction  to  a  vast  pyramid  sit- 
uated at  the  north,  which  was,  according  to  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
the  region  of  the  Underworld,  darkness  and  death.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  that  the  ancient  native  name  which  still 
dings  to  the  roadway  is  ^^  the  path  of  the  dead."  The  presence, 
moreover,  of  innumerable  small  clay  heads  which  are,  undoubtedly, 
portraits  or  effigies  of  persons  represeuted  as  dead,  points  to  the 
alternative  that  Teotihuacan  may  have  been  the  necropolis  of  an 
ancient  civilization  or  that  it  was,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, the  place  where  a  register  of  deaths  was  kept  by  the  priest- 
rulers,  by  means  of  small  clay  effigies. 

Considering  the  native  idea,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  dead  should  be  relegated  to  the  northern 
region  and  the  fact  that  the  road  from  the  south  leads  to  a  pyra- 
mid which  tradition  associates  with  the  moon,  the  symbol  of  the 
nocturnal  cult  of  the  *'  Below,"  lends  color  to  these  views. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  imagine  that  possibly  after  the  adop- 
tion of  two  distinct  cults  of  which  the  second  pyramid  seems  to 
furnish  incontrovertible  proof,  a  further  divergence  ensued  result- 
ing in  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  capital  by  the  votaries  of 
the  Sun,  the  male  principle  and  the  Above.  As  the  native  civili- 
zations were  based  on  such  a  plan  that  dissension  and  disorgani- 
zation inevitably  led  to  utter  downfall  and  ruin,  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that  a  gyiiocracy  and  the  cult  of  the  earth  and  underworld  should 
gradunlly  become  extinct.  At  the  zenith  of  its  power,  however, 
it  may  safely  be  inferred,  that  Teotihuacan  was  a  great  centre 
where  astron'>mical  observation  and  agriculture  flourished,  these 
being  the  natural  outcome  of  the  cult  of  mother-earth  and  the 
nocturnal  heaven.  Whilst  all  conjecture  must  necessarily  be  hy- 
pothetical, it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that,  locked  in  the  ruins  them- 
selves, lies  guarded  the  past  history  of  Teotihuacan,  which  was 
shrouded  in  a  mist  of  uncertainty  even  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. 

The  pyramids  themselves,  however,  openly  reveal  the  fact,  that 
their  builders  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  great  plan,  and  that, 
at  some  time,  a  single  central  pyramid  not  being  suflicient,  two, 
of  unequal  sizes,  arose  to  bear  lasting  testimony  not  only  of  past 
greatness,  but  of  long- forgotten  rivalry  and  dissension.  Finally, 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  namely,  that  the  building  of  the  pyra- 
mids at  Teotihuacan  must  have  been  preceded  by  an  extremely 
long  period  during  which  the  native  ideas,  of  which  they  were  the 
expression  and  image,  had  developed  and  taken  definite  shape.  If 
Teotihuacan  yields  evidence  of  an  advanced  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  native  race,  it  also  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  disintegration  of  the  state  of  which  it  was 
the  central  capital  On  the  other  hand,  at  Cholula,  also  situated 
in  the  high  phvt^jiui  of  Mexico,  to  the  east  of  its  present  capital 
stands,  in  ruined  solitary  grandeur,  the  largest  pyramid  on  the 
American  continent,  whose  base  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
pyramid  of  Clieops  in  Egypt. 

The  name  of  the  ancient  ca[)ital  of  which  it  formed  the  nucleus 
was  Tulliin  Cholollan  Tlachiuhal tepee.  1  Boturini  {op.  cit,  p.   113) 

1  In  TuUsm  we  seem  to  And  the  Maya  eiiuivaleut  to  the  Mexican  Itzacaalss  enclosure, 
by  which  tlie  Teotlliua<';in  ])yranii«!s  are  popularly  dei^ignated,  as  may  be  Terificd  by  the 
illscushilon  of  the  Maya  word  in  the  preoedlnj?  pages  (c/.  tulum,  tulul,  tullz,  tulacal), 
whh'h  conveys  the  i«lea  of  something  enclosed,  entire,  whole  and  universftl  and 
will  be  reverted  to.  Cholol-lan  Beems  to  he  connected  with  the  verb  cholol-tiasto 
escape  (like  jfanie  from  a  snare  or  net)  to  fly,  or  to  ripring  away.  According  to  this, 
Cholol  Ian  w«>ul<l  mean  "  the  place  of  escape  or  flight "  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  des- 
ignation will  he  found  to  agree  with  the  native  tr^idition  concerning  the  purpose  of  the 
pyramid,  which  will  be  cited  presently.  It  Is  not  Impossible,  however,  that  Cholollan 
may  be  bilingual  and  also  be  a  corrupt  rendering  of  the  Maya  ho  or  Aoo/sshead,  also 
capital.  This  suppositi«)n  receives  a  certain  support  from  Padre  Rlos'  statement  that 
"the  inhabitants  of  Cholula.  In  their  sacred  festivals,  performed  a  solemn  dance  around 
the  pyranibl  chanting  a  song  whl<*h  began  with  the  words  TulanianHulae*.  These,he 
stiites,  ••  beh)ngedto  none  of  the  languages  now  spoken  In  Mexico"  (Orozco  y  Berra 
op.  cit.  ]).  30:i;.    The  nante  Tlachluhaltepetl  is  translated  by  Orozco  y  Berra  bj 
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I  cites  an  otd  native  manusciipt  oii  nhich  a  picture  of  the  pyramid 
L  .cf  Ctiohila  was  paiuted  nitii  the  note  lliat,  in  ancieat  times,  it  was 
kwmed  TultecatI  Clia!cbibuatl  On  Azia  KcaUpec,  whicli  lie  truns- 
■•teaaa  "the  monument  or  precious  jade  sLoue  of  tlieToltecB,  nhicL 
Kiears  itself  iu  tbe  region  of  tbe  air."  Aseca-tcpec  literally  means 
^bir-moitntaio,  BoturiJii's  translation  may  eeem  somewbat  esag- 
^■erated ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  Spaniarda,  who  lincw  tbe  Nahuatl 
Hkiiguage  beet,  repeatedly  state  thai  it^  wunis  neie  so  replete  wilh 
Bsiguifieance  that  it  would  sometimes  require  several  Spanish  sen- 

■  tence.'i  to  set  forth  the  meaning  of  a  single  native  word.  Boturini, 
nrbo  bad  exceptional  opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  adds 
Bto  tbe  above  the  following  translation  of  a  Nahuatl  inscription 
■vbich  had  been  written  by  the  native  scribe  below  the  drawing 

■  which  anfortnnatrty  is  now  lost.     "  Nobles  and  Lords  :  iJei'e  you 

■  luve  your  documents,  the  mirror  of  your  past,  the  history  of 
Bjour  ancestors  who,  out  of  fear  for  a  deluge,  constructed  this  place 
k>f  refuge  or  asylum  for  tbe  [jossibility  of  Ibe  recurrence  of  sucb  a 
fcalamily.- 

I  After  citing  the  opinions  of  various  untbora  concerning  tbe  ori- 
■^n  of  the  pyramid,  Orozco  y  Berra  concludes  that  "  there  is  no 
K«ertainty  about  its  age,  but  instinctively  it  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 

■  Sremely  ancient  and  to  pertain  to  pre-historic  times.  According  to 
l^y  judgment  tbe  people  who  constructed  it  belonged  to  the  same 
tcivilizatiou  as  tbe  builders  of  Teotihuacan  and  possibly  were  their 
I  «on temporaries.  Cholollan  was  also  a  venerated  sanctuary,  in 
Iwbicb  the  religious  idea  predominated"  {op.  cit.  p.  363).     ■' At 

■  tbe  time  of  the  Conquest  a  temple  Btoo<l  ou  the  summit   of  the 

■  'aioUBtaln  mule  b;  hiad."  I,  f,  srtiaclal  (aoanttln  or  pfinmM:  troni  UioUluhallitU, 

■  tta  ftrt  uf  icMmpllBlllBg  BOioo  work  rormldg  or  crflallng  BomeliilnK.  Aa  lliij  origin  of 
KyriiBltlTC  tymbollBmlaa  queatlon  ol  Bueh  iloo|i  Inlereat  1  thnll  mention  here  goms 
KmtIsw  diU*  In  cnnnectInD  with  tlie  jiyramld.  The  worU  Tluliluhale  wM  h  Utia  or 
Baama ■ppUwt to  tho  "Creator  or Ponnero(llTlngcTi«tiireB,"  In  order  lo  oxpreiBthe 

■  — uiiiT  oI  tbU  word  In  the  picture -wrltlngB,  U  Is  oIitIoub  that «  pyramid  could  hxe 
BWm  OBpIoj-ed.  BlDCe  It  grai>iil«lly  nod  phonotlcJilly  conreyetl  the  desired  sound 
I  thilillwl  liH"  ll    Attbegnme  lime  aoom|ilaineobirya1|;D  would  be  neccRiary  >o  aato 

oLImlo  B  *Trabol  whloh  would  apevlally  apply  lo  the  Creator  alone.  Tho  word 
Ibcbla  —to  look,  get,  watch,  naturally  auggeeU  Itaeir,  aa  a  ooniplemont  lo  the  aound 
iMeli:  and  to  eipreea,  in  >  cursive  wny.  the  acUon  at  seeing,  an  eye  auOlued.  We 
ttanaMeUiatanartiaclaliDountBtnor  pjTamld  and  an  eye  tortned  a  hieroglyph  which 
•spTVaaol  (lie  tooail  "  Tlachloale"  and  dgnilled  the  "Cnsator."  As  the  oyeliy  Itaell 
w««  Ihe  algn  for  itar,  and  the  Idea  at  a  central  atar,  aa  frequently  depleted  In  tho 
■•lial-alllHalgn.waa  an  emblem  of  the  creative  and  ceotral  puwer,lt  la  eildeut  that, 
baatde*  Ita  llternl  meaning,  l.t,  an  artlflclal  or  created  mountain,  a  "iliuhluhaltepeU" 
wvaM  li*T*  boen  regarded  by  the  InlUntcil  an  the  Mountain  of  tho  Creator,  the 

'     iaii'"l  pjramld,  whli:h  wna  the  Image  ot  ceotrnl,  dual  and  qUHdruplu  power. 
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pyramid  and  contained  an  image  of  Quetzalcoatl  (the  Divine  Twain, 
the  Creator,  the  Father  and  Mother  of  all)  as  well  as  an  aerolite, 
shaped  like  a  frog  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  wrapped  in  a 
ball  of  flame."  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  Padre  Rios  there  is  another 
version  of  the  tradition  that  the  pyramid  had  been  erected  by  giants 
after  a  deluge,  which  had  destroyed  everything,  ....  and  that 
before  it  was  finished,  fire  fell  upon  it  causing  the  death  of  its 
builders  and  the  abandonment  of  the  work. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  the 
native  traditions  according  to  which,  "  there  had  been  three  mem- 
orable epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  lasted  for  cen- 
turies and  were  abruptly  terminated,  each  time  by  a  mighty  eon^ 
vulsion  of  nature.     The  majority  of  human  beings  perished  in 
each  of  these,  but  a  remnant  survived  and  thus  the  race  was  pre^ 
ser\'ed." 

The  periodical  festival  of  thanksgiving,  which  was  still  observed 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  by  the  native  races,  abundantly  testi- 
fies to  the  reality  of  their  belief  in  these  great  catastrophes  and  the 
preservation  of  their  ancestors  from  utter  extermination.  It  was 
doubtless  in  order  to  make  their  past  history  conform  with  the 
quadruple  organization  of  all  epochs  of  their  native  Calendar  that 
the  native  sages  assigned  their  successive  destructions  to  the  sep- 
arate agencies  of  fire,  water  and  air,  in  the  form  of  violent  tem- 
pests and  cyclones.  From  descriptions  contained  in  the  Mexican 
Coilex  Chimalpopoca  and  in  the  Popol  Vuh,  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Quiches,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phenomena  described  are  such  as 
would  naturally  accompany  a  volcanic  outbreak  on  a  great  scale. 
Considering  that,  in  Mexico  alone,  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
monster  volcanoes,  of  which  two  are  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  in 
Guatemala,  in  historical  times,  whole  cities  have  been  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  action,  it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  to  find 
traditions  of  great  catastrophes  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions. 

No  one  can  look  upon  the  grand  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  great 
volcanoes,  which  surround  the  high  central  plateau  of  Mexico, 
without  realizing  that  mighty  upheavals  and  disturbances,  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen,  must  have  attended  the  formation  of 
the  huge  craters  next  to  which  Vesuvius  seems  but  a  hillock.  A 
volcanic  outbreak  amongst  these  elevated  peaks,  which  range  from 
15,000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  would  obviously  be  ao- 
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Otnpnnied  by  great  inandations  caused  by  the  meltiag  of  the 
Biksses  of  aoow  wiiich  crown  their  heights.  The  valley  of  Mexico 
a  whicb  the  large  lagooDB  lie,  as  ia  a  basin  without  an  uutli^t.  and 
he  plains  which  surround  Gholula  and  stretch  to  the  base  of  the 
roicnnoes  must  repeatedly  have  been  the  scene  of  ruin  and  deaola- 
ioa,  lasting  for  many  centuries.  As  the  Abb4  Bourbourg  jnstly 
remarks  :  "  The  majority  of  the  edifices  in  ihe  City  of  Mexico  are 
built  of  volcanic  tufa,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  small  vol- 
Kanocs  which  lie  at  the  southeast  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  At  va- 
fious  periods  of  autiqnity  great  masses  of  lava  have  desceuded  into 
valley,  in  which  one  extensive  ancient  lava-field  is  now  known 
•B  the  '  I'edregal  de  San  Augustin.'  "  Another  great  Bow  of  lava  has 
iQftlly  been  traced  from  its  apparent  source,  the  now  extinct  vol- 
WftDO  of  Ajusco,  at  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  to  Acapulco, 
I  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Mexican  chronicles  describe  as  follows  the  destruction  of 
the  earth  by  fire  :  '■  .  .  .  .  there  came  a  rain  of  fire  :  all  that  ex- 
isted was  burnt  and  a  rain  composed  of  sand-stone  fell.  It  ia  said 
"tfaat  whilst  the  sund-stone  we  now  see  was  being  formed  the  tet- 
sontli  [i.  e.  volcanic  tufa],  boiled  with  great  noise.  Then  the  red 
mountains  also  lifted  themselves  up  .  .  .  the  sun  consumed 
Itself  [was  darkened],  all  houses  were  destroyed  and  all  the  lords 
or  chiefs  perished  ..." 

The  same  author  relates  how,  after  the  repeated  destruction 
ty  woter,  obscurity  reigned  for  twenly-flve  years.  This  cataclysm 
is  also  described  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Quiches  as  follows: 
Then  .  .  .  the  waters  became  swollcii  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
Hettit  of  Heaven  arul  there  came  a  great  inundation  from  above 
kn<l  descended  apva  the  people  ....  they  were  deluged  and 
"then  a  thick  resinous  substance  fell  frum  the  sky.  The  face  of  the 
earth  was  obscured  and  a  dark  rain  commenced  and  fell  during 
-the  day  and  iluring  the  night  ....  there  was  great  sonnd  of 
•§ie  overhead.  Then  the  people  ran  pushiug  each  other  and  filled 
irith  despair :  they  endeavoured  to  mount  upon  the  houses  and 
these,  faUiug  in,  threw  them  again  to  earth.  They  wished  to  climb 
the  trees,  but  these  swayed  and  cast  the  people  from  them  j  they 
tried  to  enter  caves,  but  these  shut  themselves  before  them  ..." 
It  waa  after  this  universal  niin  and  destruction  that,  according  to 
native  trailition,  the  pyramid  of  Cholnia  was  erected,  as  n  place  of 
refuge  for  the  remnant  of  the  native  race  which  had  escaped  de- 
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struction  and  retamed  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  lared  by  the  ricb^ 
nesB  of  the  fertile  soil,  just  as  the  Italian  peasants  retarn  to  the'i^ 
vineyards  on  Vesuvius  after  each  eruption.    All  things  considered 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  rejecting   the   native   traditic^^ 
which  affirms  that  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula  was  erected  »8 
place  of  refuge  from  inundations,  especially  as  no  more  plausibl 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  pyramid  can  be  imagined.     An 
primitive  people,  inhabiting  fertile  plains  which  abounded  in  gam 
and  fish,  and  food-plants,  but  were  exposed  to  frequent  inunda 
tions,  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  an  elevat 
piece  of  ground  as  a  place  of  safety.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  in 
termediate  stages  in  the  transition  from  this  simple  recognition 
the  final  determination  to  build  a  compact,  high  and  spacious  eleva- 
tion, within  the  reach  of  all  inhabitants  of  a  settlement,  on  which 
these  could  not  only  find  refuge  from  the  dangers  of  floods  and 
volcanic  disturbances,  but  also  store  their  harvest,  and  possibly 
some  form  of  raft  or  boat  which  they  might  employ  as  a  last  means 
of  escape. 

Irrefutable  proof  that  the  maize  had  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity  in  this  region,  and  had  even  become  identified  with  it,  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  small  republic  of  Tlax- 
calla,  which  lies  in  the  neighboring  foot-hills,  signifies  bread,  and 
that  its  hieroglyphic  sign  consists  of  two  hands  holding  a  tortilla, 
or  maize-cake. 

It  is  well  known  that  botanists  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying, amongst  the  native  grasses  of  America,  the  ancestor  of  the 
cultivated  maize-plant.  They  assert,  however,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  now  the  world's  largest  cereal,  from  a  wild  native 
species,  must  have  required  incalculable  time. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  no  factor  could  possibly  have  more 
speedily  impressed  upon  primitive  men  the  benefits  of  concerted 
action  and  of  organization  and  communal  life  than  the  occasional 
recurrence  of  a  great  and  imminent  peril  which  was  shared  by  all 
alike,  and  for  which  there  was  but  one  visible  means  of  escape. 
It  is  equally  clear  that,  once  a  concerted  and  united  undertaking 
had  been  determined  upon,  some  sort  of  plan  and  organization 
must  have  naturally  evolved  itself.  The  mere  building  of  sucii  a 
gigantic  structure  as  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  which  may  well  have 
absorbed  the  energies  of  several  generations  of  men,  or,  at  all 
events  that  of   innumerable  workmen,  could  well   have   been  an 
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ibidiiig  and  most  powerful  factor  in  eatablisliing  their  social  or- 
[KQiEalioii.  Its  erection  must  indeed  tiave  mnrlccd  au  epoch  in  the 
9  ol  the  iubabitanta  of  this  region,  l)ecHUse,  during  many  years 
■eated  i\  bond  of  common  interest  which,  of  itself,  might  well 
f  laid  the  foundation  of  a  pei  maueiit  communal  life,  in  which 
^sponsibility  and  labor  were  equally  distribute^!.  The  mere  ue- 
ccesily  to  expend  an  equal  amount  of  material  and  labor  upon  the 
building  of  each  side  of  the  pyramid,  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
fonnntiou  of  pathways  traced  by  the  feet  of  the  camera  of  earth 
and  stone  from  different  directions,  and  ultimately  to  a  division  of 
the  workers  into  four  bands,  each  associated  with  a  diffei-eut  car- 
dinal point.  Practice  would  demand  that  each  band  should  be  un- 
,  der  leuderahip,  and  be  divided  into  those  who  collected  uud  carried 
I  material,  and  tliose  who  placed  it  iu  position,  at  each  side  of  the 
I  pyramid.  The  necessity  for  general  supervision  and  direetorahip, 
,  extending  over  the  four  bauds  of  workers  alike,  would,  of  itself, 
'Create  central  rulership  upon  which  would  devolve  the  duty  ot  en- 
forcing an  equal  division  of  labor,  which  would  create,  iu  turn, 
•ome  form  of  systematic  routine  and  rotation.  It  can  thus  be  uu- 
derstood  how,  by  slow  degrees,  each  side  of  the  pyramid  would  be- 
e  permanently  identiRed  with  a  cardinal  point;  and  associatud 
iritb  a  division  of  workmen  under  its  leader  and  a  llxed  period  of 
It  may  likewise  be  seen  how  a  separate  caste  would  slowly 
develop  itself,  consisting  of  the  trained  architects  and  builders, 
B  descendants  of  the  first  organizers  of  human  labor,  and  sys- 
tsmaticnl  rulers  of  men.' 

It  may  thus  be  seen  how  the  realization  of  frequent  danger,  the 
sity  to  pravide  an  escape  and  insure  the  safety  of  the  race, 
aided  by  experience,  might  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  vast  pyra- 
mid, the  mere  building  of  which  would  create  and  establish  the 
(undnniental  principles  of  organization  and  government. 

The  simultaneous  development  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  Polaris 
wotdd  inevitably  lead  to  a  comparison  and  association  of  the  ter- 
ivstrial  centre  of  communal  activity  with  the  polar  axis,  and  to 


■The  UMtlatuaJ  ol  earlf  Spanlali  mtulDnirle*  Hitalillahod  ths  fmct  llu 
Msitco  ■  raalc  of  mutsr  bulldera  hdiI  luiuoiiii  ckIbWiI.  wlioea  namu,  1 
Ua*4  them  with  the  ■nclcni  centre  of  ciTllLiBllon  and  Integral  lOH 
-  Wlioener  thit  aaUre*  wore  ukeil  who  bad  roDdrnctail  cerUIn  dlLDcei 
road*.  Me.,  thejr  Invariably  answered  the  '  lutteeaa.'  a  Nahuatl  word  la 
wMeh  alf  nlfled  ■  the  iklUed  artldceri  or  worker*  in  iloat.  eic.,  the  maat 
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the  conception  of  an  earthly  government  in  which  human  affai^^ 
were  adjusted  so  as  to  be  in  seeming  harmony  with  the  movemeD-  ^^ 
of  celestial  bodies.  The  blending  of  the  conclusions  attained  t^^  5 
the  astronomer-priests,  and  the  practical  system  adopted  by  tt:^^^ 
master  builders,  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  cause  the  pyramid  C^:^^ 
appear  as  the  sacred  visible  sign  or  image  of  the  single,  centr^^^^ 
power  and  quadruple  government  which  extended  its  rale  througt^:^' 
out  heaven  and  earth.  I  venture  to  point  out  that,  if  carefull 
analyzed,  the  pyramid  seems  to  be  but  a  later  developmen^^*^ 
of  precisely  the  same  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  the  swa^^S- 
tika. 

Pausing  now  to  review  preceding  data  we  find  it  demonstratec^^  d 
that  the  geographical  position  of  Tullan  Cholollan  and  its  pyrami<^^^l 
designates  it  as  an  ancient  seat  of  civilization  where  the  native-  ^'^ 
scheme  of  organization  may  have  evolved  itself,  and  the  source 
whence  the  native  traditions  concerning  successive  destructive  cai 
aclysms  and  convulsions  of  nature  may  have  spread. 

What  is  more,  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  at  Tullan  Cholol • 

Ian,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  volcanic  region,  would  amply  ex 
the  traditional  destruction  and  abandonment  of  tlie  most  ancien 
centre  of  native  civilization  and  the  spread  throughout  the  conti — 
nent  of  the  identical  scheme  of  government,  etc.,  it  being  mos& 
natural  that  each  band  of  fugitives,  on  findiug  what  appeared  to 
be  a  favorably  situated  region,  should  settle  there  and  carry  out 
the  inherited  plan  of  organization,  etc.,  which  would  naturally 
become  slightly  modified  under  altered  conditions.     Fresh   colo- 
nies on  the  pattern  of  the  ruined  metropolis  and  integral  state 
would  successively  be  founded  far  and  wide  and  as  examples  of 
such  I  venture  to  designate  Tulantzinco,  literally  the  title  Tullan, 
and  possibly  Teotihuacan,  where  the  native  civilization  seems  to 
have  undergone  its  more  advanced  stages  of   evolution,  and  to 
have  risen  in  power,  developed  divergent  cults  with  separate  lan- 
guages (the  Maya  and  the  Nahuatl)  and  instituted  the  two  relig- 
ions and  dual  rulership  which  eventually  led  to  dissension  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  integral  state  at  a  period  anterior  to  historical 
times. 

The  assumption  that  the  most  ancient  centre  of  native  civili- 
zation lay  in  a  volcanic  region  affords  a  plausible  explanation  of 
how  an  inordinate  value  would  naturally  be  placed  on  stability, 
per  5e,  and  the  feelings  of  veneration  for  Polaris  and  a  passionate 
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longing  for  a  'place  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  rest  would  become 
strongly  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  only  possible  to  understand  the 
reason  why  varions  American  tribes  wandered  about  in  ardent 
and  earnest  search  for  the  stable  middle  of  the  earth,  when  it 
is  assumed  that  they  must  have  been  driven  from  their  former 
place  of  residence  by  volcanic  disturbances  which  made  a  firm 
piece  of  ground  under  foot  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  all 
earthly  benefits.  I  venture  ta  assert  that  this  search  and  the  ideal 
of  stability  would  not  have  been  suggested  so  forcibly  to  people 
who  had  never  experienced  a  long  succession  of  more  or  less 
terrible  earthquakes. 

Although  widely  different  opinions  concerning  the  identification 
of  the  ancient  Tullan  are  held  by  American  archaeologists  they 
will  all  doubtlessly  admit  that  at  Cholollan  we  have,  in  tiie  first 
case,  a  locality  to  which  the  natives  assign  the  name  of  Tollan, 
and  a  pyramid,  the  largest  on  the  American  continent,  which  tes- 
tifies that,  in  prehistoric  times,  this  place  was  inhabited  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  by  a  numerous  and  organized  community. 

The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  plains  now  known  as  the 
Campina  de  Puebla  and  the  ancient  name  of  Tlaxcalla  yield  evi- 
dence that,  from  time  immemorial,  this  district  was  associated 
with  maize  cultivation. 

The  vicinity  of  the  giant  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  Iztaccihuatl 
and  Orizaba*  sufl^ciently  demonstrate  that  they  must  repeatedly 
have  been  the  scene  of  violent  disturbances  which  would  fully 
account  for  the  tradition  of  successive  cataclysms  whicli  destroyed 
a  vast  state  and  almost  annihilated  the  native  race. 

The  foregoing  unassailable  facts  undoubtedly  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  giant  pyramid  of  Cholula  marks  the  site  of  the 
great  and  ancient  Tollan  whose  destruction  was  the  theme  of  the 
plaintive  native  songs  of  lamentation  even  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  That  the  natives  have  ever  regarded  Cholula  as  a  place 
of  particular  sanctity  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  by 
Fray  Geronimo  Roman  y  Zamorra  (1569-1575)  (Republicasde  In- 
dias,  ed.  Suarez,  Madrid,  1888):  ^^It  was  Colola  or  Cholola, 
which  was  the  ancient  metropolis  or  head  of  all  the  native  relig- 
ion, so  much  so  that  all  the  great  chiefs  or  lords  had  their  own 

>  The  ancient  natire  name  of  this  volcano  was  Citlal-tepetl .  literally  the  Star 
Mountain,  from  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  Inferred  that,  from  the  plains,  Its  high 
and  sharp  peak  seryed  as  a  means  of  registering  the  movements  of  certain  stars  and 
plan  eta. 
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chapels  and  dwelling  houses  there  because  they  used  to  perform 
pilgrimages  to  its  great  temple  this  being  the  most  revered  [in  the 
landy 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  region  of  the  high  platesn 
and  valley  of  Mexico,  possibly  before  the  formation  of  the  great 
lagoons,  was  the  cradle  of  ancient  American  civilization,  where, 
during  countless  centuries,  the  native  race  literally  and  figuratively 
cultivated  its  own  maize  and  simultaneously  developed  the  set  of 
ideas  wliich  formed  the  basis  of  its  intellectual  evolution. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that,  as  deariy 
shown  by  ceremonial  usages  which  existed  throughout  our  conti- 
nent and  survive  to  the  present  day  amongst  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
it  is  to  the  fostering  care,  forethought  and  labor  of  countless  geD- 
erationsof  women,  the  ^'  Corn  Maidens  and  Mothers,"  that  America 
owes  the  priceless  legacy  of  a  food-plant  which  has  already  sus- 
tained untold  millions  of  lives.  Thus,  whilst  the  ancient  *'  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Earth  "  have  given  their  counti^  a  gift  which  will 
last  for  all  time,  the  pyramids,  temples  and  cities,  reared  by  the 
^*  Sons  of  Heaven,"  have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  the  great  edifice  of 
human  thought  that  they  reared,  their  complex  social  oi^anization, 
government  and  calendar  now  lie  superseded  under  the  duist  of 
time. 

At  this  point  of  investigation  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Whence  came  the  founders  of  the  native  civilization,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  and  peopled  the  central  region  of  Mexico  and 
doubtlessly  dwelt  there  for  a  prolonged  period  prior  to  the  first  of 
the  traditional  cataclysms  which  nearly  proved  destructive  to  their 
race? 

It  is  obvious  that,  before  this  interesting  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily discussed,  a  minute  analysis  and  investigation  should  be 
made  of  all  other  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world  in  which  the 
swastika  was  employed  as  a  sacred  symbol.  A  comparative  re- 
search on  such  a  scale  could  only  be  effectively  carried  out  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  orientalists,  archaeologists  and  philologists  in 
all  departments  of  research.  Taking,  as  an  index,  the  presence  in 
old  centres  of  civilization  of  the  most  ancient  sacred  symbol  of  the 
world,  tiie  swastika,  the  aim  of  the  joint  investigation  should  be  to 
trace  how  far  it  was  accompanied,  in  each  country,  by  pole-star 
worship  and  the  set  of  idoas,  symbols  ""^l^.OrrJP  *^  ^hio[j_it  is  so 
indissolubly  linked  in  ancient  A  mrrirn  Tinj  rilinn  By  thifi  mfit^^^ 
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only  e^n  a  final  ooni^^paion  he  reached  as  to  whether  this  symbol 
spread  ovw  th>  ciir^h  from  one  original  centre  or  civilizailon,  or 
whether  it  snggested  itself  to  primiiive  ooservers  of  Septentriones 
jja  varions  localities  and  at  different:  timpa^  aw  tha  natnra]  ontonmA 
of  Btar-obaervati9rr.  If  the  swastika  and  the  septentrional  set  of 
ideas  spread  from  one  centre  then  we  should  expect  to  find  them 
accompanied  by  traces  of  a  commop  lAnorimprft.  J  shall  have  con- 
tributed my  share  to  the  joint  investigation  when,  in  addition  to 
the  preceding  data,  I  present  the  following  list  of  Maya  and  Mexi- 
can names  intimately  associated  with  tlie  native  symbols  and  set 
of  ideas.  In  presenting  them  I  once  more  draw  attention  to  the 
resemblance  of  sound  in  words  which  obviously  influenced  the  choice 
of  certain  symbols  just  as,  for  instance,  loose-skinned  oranges  are 
now  given  as  presents  at  New  Year  in  China,  because  their  native 
name  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  the  word  meaning  *'  good 
fortune."  The  use,  especially  on  porcelain,  of  the  bat  =  fuh,  to 
signify  ^Miappiness,''  also  fuh,  and  of  the  sonorous  stone  *'Kiug" 
to  emblematize  '*  prosperity,"*  are  other  instances  which  shed  much 
light  upon  the  origin  of  primitive  symbolism  in  China  and  else- 
where. 

SYMBOLS    AND   NAMES   CONNKCTED    WITH    MIDDLE    OR   CENTRE. 

Maya. 

Ho,  or  Ti-hoo  =  name  of  ancient  capital  of  Yucatan. 

Ho-m,  or  ho-mul  =  artificial  mound  or  pyramid. 

Ho-mtanil  =  belly. 

Ho-bnel^  entrails. 

Ho=  five,  symbolized  by  hand  =  kab,  also  by  five-dot  group. 

Ci-liom  =  sacred  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  were  scattered  in  the 
temple  court-yard  at  the  baptism  of  children  (Landa). 

Ho-l=  head  (symbol). 

Ho-och  =  vase  in  general. 

Cuxabel  =  heart  or  life,  cf.  ah-cuch-cab  =  heart  of  the  state, 
title  of  lord  or  chieftain. 

Nic,  or  nic-t^  =  flower,  usually  represented  as  consisting  of  five 
parts,  I.  €.,  the  centre  and  four  petals. 

Tern  =  the  square  altar. 

i  China,  Prof.  Rob.  Douglas,  p.  259. 
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NAMES   OF   SYMBOLS  CONNECTED   WITH   FOUR   QUARTERS,   ABOYI  AXD 

BELOW. 

Maya. 

Can  =  four,  serpent. 
^Caan  =  sky,  cord. 

Canalil  =  adj.  grandeur,  elevation. 

Canal  :=  on  top  of,  on  ;  also  yellow. 

Canal-cun-zaal  =:  to  exalt,  elevate,  aggrandize,  praise. 

Cananil=  necessity,  need. 

Canaan  =  adj.  necessary,  needed. 
'Ch6  =  tree. 

Ziu-che  =•  cross,  literally  tree  of  life  or  of  power. 

Zin-il  =  powerful,  cf,  zihnal=:  original,  primitive. 

Zihzabal  =  creation. 

Zian  =  the  beginning,  origin,  generation. 

Zihil  =  to  commence,  or  be  bom. 

Zinan  =  scorpion,  symbol. 

NAME    AND    SYMBOL   OF   NORTH. 

Maya. 
Am  =  spider. 
Aman  =  the  north. 

STAR-NAMES. 

Maya, 

Ek  =  star,  black. 

Ek-chuah  1=  name  of  the  patron  divinity  of  travellers  and  ti"ad- 
ers,  I,  e.,  the  pole-star. 

cf.  Ikal,  native  word  adopted  by  Spanish  missionaries  to  denote 
"  IV  spirit." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  a  minute  comparison  of  the 
equivalent  Mexican  symbols  and  their  names  shows  that  the  latter 
often  seem  to  be  mere  translations  from  the  Maya  and  that  the 
same  identity  of  sound  does  not  always  exist  between  the  Nahuatl 
symbol,  its  name  and  true  significance.  On  the  other  hand  in  the 
much-used  Mexican  symbol  for  the  centre  and  four  quarters,  the 
flower,  pronounced  ho-chitl,  but  written  xo-chitl,  the  archaic  Maya 
syllable  ho,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  centre,  recurs.  It  also 
a[)pears  in  the  name  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor,  xo-necuilli, 
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in  the  word  xocb-ft^otl  =  tortoise,  employed  aa  a  symbol,  and  in 
the  Dame  xolotl  =  something  double  or  dual,  Bometiiiieti  employed 
as  a  syuoDym  of  coati  ^  twiu,  serpent.  The  hand  ^  maitl  was 
employed  to  express  the  numeral  five  =  macuilli.  It  is  paitioU' 
tarly  interesting  to  note  that  in  order  to  express  the  word  tlacht- 
iial-tepetl  or  "artificial  mound"  (the  Maya  horn)  in  NahuatI,  the 
scribes  had  to  paint  a  mountain  surmounted  by  an  eye,  a  symbol 
also  employed  to  designate  stars  ^  the  eyes  of  night.  The  Na- 
hnatl  for  tree  ^  quahuiti  is  almost  homonymous  with  quaitl  ^  head 
and  Iwth  were  employed  as  symbols  of  the  centre. 

The  following  Nabuatl  words  claim  special  attention.  The  first 
is  teotl,  which  was  adopted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Theos  by 
the  Spanish  missionaries,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
nsed  in  the  sense  of  a  "  Divinity,"  or  "  divine  lord,"aDd  wnsalso 
applied  to  all  lords  or  rulers. 
The  second  is  the  verb  yoli  or  ^ 

yolinia  :=  to  live  and  yoUotl  = 
heart.  A  special  interest  at- 
taches i  I  self,  however,  to  the 
noun  yauati  =:  circle  and  the 
verb  yaualoa=  to  go  around  in 
a  circle  many  times,  because 
there  is  good  ground  for  identi- 
fying, as  the  Ursa  Major,  the 
star-god  mentioned  as  Yonal- 
tecuhtli  by  Sahngun.  As  youalli 
means  night,  the  title  litorally 
signifies  "  the  lord  of  the  uigbt," 
while  jaual  =  tecnhtli  would 
mean  the  lord  of  the  circle  or  wl 
for  Ursa  Major.  The  actual  representation,  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the 
Indians,"  of  the  "  Lord  of  Night,"  within  a  wheel  or  circle  com- 
posed of  his  own  footsteps,  so  strikingly  corroborates  this  view, 
that  further  comment  appears  unnecessury  (Bg.  59). 

In  conclusion  the  exact  meaning  of  the  most  imixirtant  native 
symbols  is  here  recapitulated  so  as  to  facilitate  comparative  re- 
search. 


,  the  most  appropriate  name 


THE   SWASTIKA   OR  CROSS 


the  most  ancient  of  primitive  symbols 


1  primarily  a  graphic 
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representation  of  the  annual  rotation  of  the  Septentrionea  aroand 
Polaris.  It  thus  constituted  not  only  an  image  of  the  most  im- 
pressive of  celestial  phenomena  but  also  a  year-symbol.  The 
most  highly-developed  forms  of  the  swastika  found  in  Mexico  are 
associated  with  calendar-signs.  In  Mexico  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
it  is  linked  with  the  serpent,  to  the  symbolism  of  which  reference 
should  be  made.  In  Copan  the  cross- symbol  is  associated  with  the 
image  of  a  figure  in  repose,  occupying  the  Middle,  and  four  puffs  of 
breath  or  air,  laden  with  life-seeds,  emanating  from  this. 

Considering  that  the  cross  ultimately  became  the  symbol  of  the 
union  of  the  four  elements  or  two  principles  of  nature  in  one  and 
that  the  production  of  life-producing  rain  was  attributed  to  the 
union  of  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  evident  why  the  Cozumel  cross 
was  described  to  its  Spanish  discoverers,  by  the  natives,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  *'  rain-god.'* 

THE   SACRKD    FIRfi 

which  was  kept  perpetually  burning  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid 
was   the  graphic  and  appropriate  image  of  the  central   light  of 
heaven  that  most  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  native  mind. 
Its  origin  was  attributed  to  supernatural  agency  and  it  was  under 
the  special  care  of  the  priesthood.     A  deeply  symbolical  meaning 
was  obviously  attached  to  the  ceremonial  kindling  of  the  sacral 
fire  by  means  of  the  reed  fire-drill  which  was  held  perpendicularly 
and  inserted   into  a  horizontally- placed    piece  of   dry  wood.     A 
noteworthy  resemblance  to  a  tau- shaped  figure  was  thus  formed, 
which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  ceremony 
of  kindling  the  sacred  fire  was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  as  emblematical  of  the  productive  and  life-giving 
union  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature.     The  acatl  or  reedstalk, 
inserted  into  the  vase-like  symbol  of  the  earth,  such  as  is  carved 
on   the  centre  of   the   upper  edge  of   the  calendar-stone,   is   but 
another  liieratic  form  of  the  same  symbolism. 

The  annujil  re-distribntion  of  the  sacred  fire  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, a  fresh  gift  from  heaven  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  the 
higii-priest,  was  particularly  impressive  and  emphasized  the  idea 
of  all  fire  and  light  and  life  proceeding  from  a  common  centre. 

It  is  noticeable  that  tiie  reed  or  acatl  is  also  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  east,  the   masculine  or  life-giving  region.     The 
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Maya  name  for  tortoise  ^  ac,  is  a  curious  homonym  of  the  Na- 
haatl  word  ac-atl. 

THE    SERPENT 

emblematizes  and  expresses  the  sound  of  quadruple  power  in 
Maya  and  duality  in  Nahuatl.  It  was  employed  as  an  image  or 
embodiment  in  a  single  form  of  the  two  principles  of  nature  or 
the  four  elements.  It  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  adjective 
heavenly  or  divine  and  symbolized  reproduction,  being  the  union 
of  the  masculine  or  heavenly  and  feminine  or  earthly  principles. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  numeral  two  in  Na- 
huatl is  ome,  and  in  Maya,  ca.  A  native  mode  of  expressing  duality, 
by  means  of  two  horn-like  projections  on  the  heads  of  allegorical 
personages,  is  exemplified  in  fig.  29,  p.  92. 

THE    TREE 

was  the  emblem  of  life,  of  hidden  and  visible  growth  which  extended 
downward  into  the  earth  and  upward  into  heaven  and  sent  forth  its 
four  branches  towards  the  cardinal  points.  It  typified  tribal  life 
because  its  various  parts  were  identified  with  the  difl'erent  members 
of  the  community  and,  metaphorically,  the  lord  was  spoken  of  as 
the  trunk  or  main  stem  ;  the  minor  chiefs  as  branches  and  twigs ; 
the  men  or  vassals  as  leaves;  the  maidens  as  flowers,  and  the 
women  as  fruit,  etc.  The  name  "allapalli"  was,  for  instance, 
the  current  Nahuatl  appellation  for  vassals. 

As  the  conventionalized  trees  in  the  native  picture-writings  are 
usually  figured  with  four  equal  branches  they  formed  an  appro- 
priate image  of  the  living  state,  and  of  all  directions  in  space. 
The  ''  tree  of  life "  thus  formed  a  swastika  or  cross  and  both 
symbols  were  indissolubly  linked  together.  The  names  of  two  trees, 
considered  particularly  sacred  by  the  Mayas,  were  the  ci-hom  and 
the  yax-ch6,  a  sort  of  ceiba  which  was  termed  '*  the  tree  of  celes- 
tial life  "  (Landa). 

THE    HUMAN    FACE 

was  an  image  of  the  duality  and  unity  of  nature.  The  upper  half 
of  the  face  symbolized  heaven  with  its  two  eyes,  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  mouth  and  teeth,  the  Nahuatl  name  for  which  =  tlan- 
tli  was  homonymous  with  the  affix  tlan  =  land  or  earth  =  tlalli, 
emblematized  earth,  darkness  and  the  Below.     The  nose  with  its 
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the  conception  of  an  earthly  government  in  which  human  affaic^ 
were  adjusted  so  as  to  be  in  seeming  harmony  with  the  movement 
of  celestial  bodies.  The  blending  of  the  conclusions  attained  b 
the  astronomer-priests,  and  the  practical  system  adopted  by  th< 
master  builders,  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  cause  the  pyramid 
appear  as  the  sacred  visible  sign  or  image  of  the  single,  central 
power  and  quadruple  government  which  extended  its  rule  through- 
out heaven  and  earth.  I  venture  to  point  out  that,  if  carefully 
analyzed,  the  pyramid  seems  to  be  but  a  later  development 
of  precisely  the  same  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  tbe  swas- 
tika. 

Pausing  now  to  review  preceding  data  we  find  it  demonstrated 
that  the  geographical  position  of  TuUan  CholoUan  and  its  pyramid 
designates  it  as  an  ancient  seat  of  civilization  where  the  native 
scheme  of  organization  may  have  evolved  itself,  and  the  source 
whence  the  native  traditions  concerning  successive  destructive  cat- 
aclysms and  convulsions  of  nature  may  have  spread. 

What  is  more,  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  at  Tullan  Cholol- 
lan,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  volcanic  region,  would  amply  explain 
the  traditional  destruction  and  abandonment  of  the  most  ancient 
centre  of  native  civilization  and  the  spread  throughout  the  conti- 
nent of  the  identical  scheme  of  government,  etc.,  it  being  most 
natural  that  each  baud  of  fugitives,  on  finding  what  appeared  to 
be  a  favorably  situated  region,  should  settle  there  and  carry  out 
the  inherited  plan  of  organization,  etc.,  which  would  naturally 
become  slightly  modified  under  altered  conditions.  Fresh  colo- 
nies on  the  pattern  of  the  ruined  metropolis  and  integral  state 
would  successively  be  founded  far  and  wide  and  as  examples  of 
such  I  venture  to  designate  Tulantzinco,  literally  the  title  Tullan, 
and  possibly  Teotihuacan,  where  the  native  civilization  seems  to 
have  undergone  its  more  advanced  stages  of  evolution,  and  to 
have  risen  in  power,  developed  divergent  cults  with  separate  lan- 
guages (tbe  Maya  and  the  Nahuatl)  and  instituted  the  two  relig- 
ions and  dual  rulersbip  which  eventually  led  to  dissension  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  integral  state  at  a  period  anterior  to  historical 
times. 

The  assumption  that  the  most  ancient  centre  of  native  civili- 
zation lay  in  a  volcanic  region  affords  a  plausible  explanation  of 
how  an  inordinate  value  would  naturally  be  placed  on  stability, 
per  56,  and  the  feelings  of  veneration  for  Polaris  and  a  passionate 
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longing  for  a  'plaoe  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  rest  would  become 
strongly  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  only  possible  to  understand  the 
reason  why  varions  American  tribes  wandered  about  in  ardent 
&nd  earnest  search  for  the  stable  middle  of  the  earth,  when  it 
%B  assumed  that  they  must  have  been  driven  from  their  former 
place  of  residence  by  volcanic  disturbances  which  made  a  firm 
piece  of  ground  under  foot  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  all 
earthly  benefits.  I  venture  ta  assert  that  this  search  and  the  ideal 
of  stability  would  not  have  been  suggested  so  forcibly  to  people 
iNrho  had  never  experienced  a  long  succession  of  more  or  less 
terrible  earthquakes. 

Although  widely  different  opinions  concerning  the  identification 
of  the  ancient  Tullan  are  held  by  American  archaeologists  they 
^will  all  doubtlessly  admit  that  at  Cholollan  we  have,  in  the  first 
csase,  a  locality  to  which  the  natives  assign  the  name  of  ToUan, 
and  a  pyramid,  the  largest  on  the  American  continent,  which  tes- 
tifies that,  in  prehistoric  times,  this  place  was  inhabited  for  a  pro- 
longed period,  by  a  numerous  and  organized  community. 

The   fertility  of  the   surrounding  plains   now  known  as  the 
Campina  de  Puebla  and  the  ancient  name  of  Tlaxcalla  yield  evi- 
'  dence  that,  from   time  immemorial,  this  district  was  associated 
with  maize  cultivation. 

The  vicinity  of  the  giant  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  Iztaccihuatl 
and  Orizaba^  sufl^ciently  demonstrate  that  they  must  repeatedly 
have  been  the  scene  of  violeut  disturbances  which  would  fully 
account  for  the  tradition  of  successive  cataclysms  which  destroyed 
a  vast  state  and  almost  annihilated  the  native  race. 

The  foregoing  unassailable  facts  undoubtedly  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  giant  pyramid  of  Cholula  marks  the  site  of  the 
great  and  ancient  Tollan  whose  destruction  was  the  theme  of  the 
|>laintive  native  songs  of  lamentation  even  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  That  the  natives  have  ever  regarded  Cholula  as  a  place 
of  particular  sanctity  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  by 
Fray  Geronimo  Roman  y  Zamorra  (1569-1575)  (Republicas  de  In- 
dias,  ed.  Suarez,  Madrid,  1888):  "It  was  Colola  or  Cholola, 
which  was  the  ancient  metropolis  or  head  of  all  the  native  relig- 
ion, so  much  so  that  all  the  great  chiefs  or  lords  had  their  own 

>The  ancient  natWe  name  of  this  Tolcano  was  Citlal-tepetl ,  literally  the  Star 
Mcmntain,  from  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  Inferred  that,  from  the  plains,  Its  high 
and  sharp  peak  senred  as  a  means  of  registering  the  movements  of  certain  stars  and 
planeta. 
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chapels  and  dwelling  houses  there  because  they  used  to  perfon^^ 
pilgrimages  to  its  great  temple  this  being  the  most  revered  [in  the 
landy 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  region  of  the  high  plateai 
and  valley  of  Mexico,  possibly  before  the  formation  of  the  great 
lagoons,  was  the  cradle  of  ancient  American  civilization,  where, 
during  countless  centuries,  the  native  race  literally  and  figuratively 
cultivated  its  own  maize  and  simultaneously  developed  the  set  of 
ideas  which  formed  the  basis  of  its  intellectual  evolution. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that,  as  clearly 
shown  by  ceremonial  usages  which  existed  throughout  our  conti- 
nent and  survive  to  the  present  day  amongst  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
it  is  to  the  fostering  care,  forethought  and  labor  of  countless  gen- 
erations of  women,  the  ^'  Corn  Maidens  and  Motliers,"  that  America 
owes  the  priceless  legacy  of  a  food-plant  which  has  already  sus- 
tained untold  millions  of  lives.  Thus,  whilst  the  ancient  *'  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Earth  "  have  given  their  counti^  a  gift  which  will 
last  for  all  time,  the  pyramids,  temples  and  cities,  reared  by  the 
'*  Sous  of  Heaven,"  have  fallen  into  ruin,  and  the  great  edifice  of 
human  thought  that  they  reared,  their  complex  social  organization, 
government  and  calendar  now  lie  superseded  under  the  dust  of 
time. 

At  this  point  of  investigation  the  question  naturally  arises. 
Whence  came  the  founders  of  the  native  civilization,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  and  peopled  the  central  region  of  Mexico  and 
doubtlessly  dwelt  there  for  a  prolonged  period  prior  to  the  first  of 
the  traditional  cataclysms  which  nearly  proved  destructive  to  their 
race? 

It  is  obvious  that,  before  this  interesting  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily discussed,  a  minute  analysis  and  investigation  should  be 
made  of  all  other  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world  in  which  the 
swastika  was  employed  as  a  sacred  symbol.  A  comparative  re- 
search on  such  a  scale  could  only  be  effectively  carried  out  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  orientalists,  arcliajologists  and  philologists  in 
nil  departments  of  research.  Taking,  as  an  index,  the  presence  in 
old  centres  of  civilization  of  the  most  ancient  sacred  symbol  of  the 
world,  the  swastika,  the  aim  of  tlie  joint  investigation  should  be  to 
trace  how  far  it  was  accompanied,  in  each  country,  by  pole-star 
worship  and  the  set  of  ideas,  symbols  and  ^QJd"  ^^  ^^^'^hJt  is  so 
indissolubly  linked  in  ancient  America  and  Cliinfl — By  thin  mrr^ufl^ 
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iDDging  for  a  -place  of  terrestrial  nad  celestial  rest  would  become 
btrongly  developed.  Indeed,  it  ia  only  possible  to  understand  the 
■eoBOD  wby  vai-iuus  Americnn  tribes  wnndered  about  in  ardent 
Mad  earnest  search  for  the  stable  middle  of  the  earth,  when  it 
^  assumed  thnt  they  must  have  l)een  driven  fi'om  their  former 
'Idnce  of  residence  by  vcilcauic  disturbances  which  made  a  lirm 
>piece  of  gjound  under  foot  seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  of  all 
•arthly  benefits.  I  venture  toassert  that  this  search  and  the  ideal 
of  etnbiliiy  would  not  have  been  auagested  go  forcibly  to  people 
who  had  never  experienced  a  long  succession  of  more  or  less 
terrible  earthquakes. 

Although  widely  different  optniona  concerning  the  identification 
of  the  ancient  Tullaii  are  held  by  American  nrchteologists  they 
will  all  doubtlessly  admit  that  at  CholoUan  we  have,  in  the  first 
case,  a  locality  to  which  the  natives  assign  the  nauie  of  Tollan, 
and  a  pyramid,  the  largest  on  the  American  continent,  which  tes- 
tiBes  that,  in  prehistoric  times,  this  place  was  inhabited  for  a  pro- 
loDged  period,  by  a  numerous  and  organized  community. 

The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  plains  now  known  as  the 
Campiiia  de  PuebUi  and  the  ancient  name  of  Tlaxcalla  yield  evi- 
dence that,  from  time  immemorial,  this  district  was  associated 
with  maize  cultivation. 

The  vicinity  of  the  giant  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  IztaccihuatI 
•od  Orizaba'  sutBcienlly  demonstrate  that  they  must  repeatedly 
^ve  been  the  scene  of  violent  disturbances  which  would  fully 
beooont  for  the  tradition  of  successive  cataclysms  whicli  destroyed 
<%  TBSt  Btat«  and  almost  annihilated  the  native  race. 

The  foregoing  unassailable  facts  undoubtedly  justify  the  con- 
dnsion  that  the  giant  pyramid  of  Choluln  marks  the  site  of  the 
great  and  ancient  Tollan  whose  destruction  was  the  theme  of  the 
jilaintive  native  songs  or  lamentation  even  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest.  That  the  natives  have  ever  regarded  Gholula  as  a  place 
of  particular  sanctity  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  by 
Fray  Gerunimo  Roman  y  Zamorra  (1569-1575)  ( Republicas  de  lo- 
dUs,  ed.  Suarez,  Madrid,  1888):  "It  was  Colola  or  Cholola, 
which  was  the  ancient  metropolis  or  head  of  all  the  native  relig- 
km,  BO  much  so  that  all  the  great  chiefs  or  lords  hail  their  own 
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NAMES   or   8TMBOLB   CONNECTED   WITH   FOUR   Q0ABTEB8,  ABOTB  AKD 

BELOW. 

Maya* 

Can  =  four,  serpent. 
^Caan  =  sky,  cord. 

Canalil  =  adj.  grandeur,  elevation. 

Canal  =  on  top  of,  on ;  also  yellow. 

Canal-cun-zaal  =  to  exalt,  elevate,  aggrandize,  praise. 

Cananil=  necessity,  need. 

Canaan  =  adj.  necessary,  needed. 
'Ch6  =  tree. 

Zin-che  =  cross,  literally  tree  of  life  or  of  power. 

Zin-il  =  powerful,  cf,  zihnal=  original,  primitive. 

Zibzabal  =  creation. 

Zian  =  the  beginning,  origin,  generation. 

Zihil  =  to  commence,  or  be  bom. 

Zinan  =  scorpion,  symbol. 

NAME    AND    SYMBOL   OF   NORTH. 

Maya, 
Am  =  spider. 
Aman  =  the  north. 

STAR-NAMES. 

Maya, 

Ek  =  star,  black. 

Ek-ehutih  =:  name  of  the  patron  divinity  of  travellers  and  trad- 
ers, L  e.,  the  pole-star. 

rf.  Ikal,  native  word  adopted  by  Spanish  missionaries  to  denote 
*'  a  spirit." 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  a  minute  comparison  of  the 
equivalent  Mexican  symbols  and  their  names  shows  that  the  latter 
often  seem  to  be  mere  translations  from  the  Maya  and  that  the 
same  identity  of  sound  does  not  always  exist  between  the  Nahuatl 
symbol,  its  name  and  true  significance.  On  the  other  hand  in  the 
much-used  Mexican  symbol  for  the  centre  and  four  quarters,  the 
flower,  pronounced  ho-chitl,  but  written  xo-chitl,  the  archaic  Maya 
syllable  ho,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  centre,  recurs.  It  also 
appears  in  the  name  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor,  xo-necuilli, 
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in  the  word  xoeh-ayotl  =:  tortoue,  employed  aa  &  Bjmbol,  and  ia 
the  namfl  zolotl  ^  Bometbing  double  or  dual,  sometiineB  employed 
as  a  synonym  of  coatl  =  twin,  serpent.  The  band  :=  maiti  was 
employed  to  express  the  numeral  five  =  macuilli.  It  is  particu- 
larly ioterestiDg  to  not«  that  in  order  to  express  the  word  tlacbi- 
iial-tepetl  or  "  artiScial  monnd  "  (the  Maya  hom)  in  NahuatI,  tlie 
scribes  had  to  paint  a  mountain  surmounted  by  an  eye,  a  symbol 
also  employed  to  designate  stars  ^  the  eyes  of  night.  The  Na- 
huall  for  tree  ^=  quahnitl  is  almost  homonymous  with  quaitl  :=  beatl 
and  lioth  were  employed  as  symbols  of  the  centre. 

The  following  NahuatI  words  claim  special  attention.  Tbe  first 
ia  t«otl,  which  was  adopted  as  tbe  equivalent  of  tbe  Greek  Theos  by 
the  S|>anish  missionaries,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 


'  divine  lord,"  and  was  also 


ased  in  tbe  sense  of  a  "  Divinity," 

applied  to  all  lords  or  rulers. 

The  second  is  tbe  verb  yoli  or 

yolinia=to  live  and  yollotl  ^ 

heart.      A  special  interest  at- 
taches  ilself,   however,  to   tbe 

nonn   yanati  ^  circle   and    the 

verb  yanaloa:=  to  go  around  in 

a    circle  mauy   times,   because 

there  is  good  ground  for  identi- 
fying, as  tbe  Ursa  Major,  tbe 

star-god    mentioned   as  Youal- 

tecnhtli  by  Sabagun.  Asyoualli 

means  Digbt,  tbe  title  literally 

aignifies  "tbe  lord  of  the  night,"  no.  w. 

"While    yaual  =  tecubtii   would 

mean  tbe  lord  of  tbe  circle  or  wheel,  tbe  most  appropriate  name 

'or  Urea  Major.     The  actual  representation,  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  tbe 

Indians,"  of  the  "  Lord  of  Night,"  within  a  wheel  or  circle  com- 
posed of  his  own  footsteps,  so  strikingly  corroborates  this  view, 
that  further  comment  appears  unnecessiiry  (flg.  59). 

la  conclusion  tbe  exact  meaning  of  the  most  im|K>rtant  nntive 
symbols  is  here  recapitulated  so  as  to  facilitate  comparative  re- 
Marcb. 

THE  SWASTIKA    OR   CROSS 

Um  most  ancient  of  primitive  ayinlmls  was  primarily  a  grapbio 
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representation  of  the  annual  rotation  of  the  Septentrione^  aroand      k 
Polaris.     It  thus  constituted  not  only  an  image  of  the  most  im-      |ii 
pressive  of  celestial  phenomena  but  also  a  year-symbol.    The 
most  highly-developed  forms  of  the  swastika  found  in  Mexico  are 
associated  with  calendar-signs.     In  Mexico  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
it  is  linked  with  the  serpent,  to  the  symbolism  of  which  refereDce 
should  be  made.     In  Copan  the  cross-symbol  is  associated  with  the 
image  of  a  figure  in  repose,  occupying  the  Middle,  and  four  pafifa  of 
'\  breath  or  air,  laden  with  life-seeds,  emanating  from  this. 

Considering  that  the  cross  ultimately  became  the  symbol  of  tb^ 
union  of  the  four  elements  or  two  principles  of  nature  in  one  ao^ 
that  the  production  of  life-producing  rain  was  attributed  to  tk^^ 
union  of  heaven  and  eai*th,  it  is  evident  why  the  Cozumel  cro^^ 
was  described  to  its  Spanish  discoverers,  by  the  natives,  as  a  syi^^' 
bol  of  the  '*  rain-god.'* 

THE   SACRKD    FIRiE 

which  was  kept  perpetually  burning  on  the  summit  of  the  pyrami^^  ^ 
was   the  graphic  and  appropriate  image  of  the  central  light  o  ^^^ 
heaven  that  most  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  native  mind 
Its  origin  was  attributed  to  supernatural  agency  and  it  was  undei: 
the  special  care  of  the  priesthood.     A  deeply  symbolical  meami 
was  obviously  attached  to  the  ceremonial  kindling  of  the  saci 
fire  by  means  of  the  reed  fire-drill  which  was  held  perpendicularb 
and  inserted   into  a  horizontally- placed   piece  of   dry  wood. 
noteworthy  resemblance  to  a  tau- shaped  figure  was  thus  formed^ 
which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  ceremon; 
of  kindling  the  sacred  fire  was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  as  emblematical  of  the  productive  and  life-givin| 
union  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature.     The  acatl  or  reedstalk, 
inserted  into  the  vase-like  symbol  of  the  earth,  such  as  is  carv< 
on   the  centre  of   the   upper  edge  of   the  calendar-stone,  is   but 
another  hieriitic  form  of  the  same  symbolism. 

The  uimuMl  re-c1istribt»tion  of  the  sacred  fire  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, ji  fresh  gift  from  heaven  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  the 
high- priest,  was  ptirticuhirly  impressive  and  emphasized  the  idea 
of  all  fire  and  light  and  life  proceeding  from  a  common  centre. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  reed  or  acatl  is  also  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  east,  the   masculine  or  life-giving  region.     Th^ 
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the  wortl  xoch-ayoti  =z  tortoise,  employeil  as  a  eymbol,  Hnd  in 
xolotl  :^  sometliing  duiible  or  dual,  sometimes  employed 
I  a  syuoiiym  of  coatl  ^  twin,  serpent.  The  Irnnd  =^  muitl  wns 
Bployed  to  express  the  Dunieral  Hve  r=  maciiilli.  It  is  pnrticu- 
riy  interestmg  to  DOte  that  in  order  to  express  the  word  tlachi- 
■l-tepetl  or  "artificiAl  mound  "  (the  Maya  houi)  in  Nabiiati,  the 
ribes  had  to  paint  a  inotintaiD  saruiounted  by  an  eye,  a  eymbol 
bo  employed  to  designate  stars  ::z  the  eyes  of  uight.  The  Na- 
all  for  tree^  quahuitlis  almost  homonymous  with  quaitl^=  head 
ere  employed  aa  symbols  of  the  centre. 
'  The  following  NahuatI  wonls  claim  special  attention.  The  first 
■  t«ol],  which  was  adopted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Theoa  by 
e  Si'anish  missionaiies,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
&i  ID  the  sense  of  a  ■'  Divinity,"  or  ■*  divine  lord,"  and  was  also 
ipplied  to  all  lords  or  rulers. 
Phe  second  is  the  verb  yoli  or  ^ 

IOlinia=^to  live  and  yolloll  := 
A  special  interest  at- 
iches  itself,  however,  to  the 
tOUD  yauatl  =r  circle  and  the 
erh  yaualoa  ^  to  go  around  in 
I  circle  many  times,  because 
9  good  ground  for  identi- 
yiog,  as  the  Ursa  Major,  the 
Urgod  mentioned  as  Youal- 
Ciihtli  by  SahnguD.  Asyoualli 
g^Kans  night,  the  title  literally 
■ignifiea  "  the  lord  of  the  night,"  no.  ». 

wbile    yaual  =:  tecnhtli    would 

mean  the  lord  of  the  circle  or  wheel,  the  most  appropriate  name 
rsa  Major.  The  actual  representation,  in  the  "  Lyfe  of  the 
18,"  oT  the  "  Lord  of  Night,"  within  a  wheel  or  circle  com- 
m-d  of  his  own  footsteps,  so  strikingly  corroborates  this  view, 
t  further  comment  appears  unnecessury  (Gg.  59). 
n  conclusion  the  exact  mennino;  of  the  most  impoitant  native 
mbols  is  here  recapitulated  so  ns  to  facilitate  comparative  re- 
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representation  of  the  annual  rotation  of  the  Septentrioned  aroand 
Polaris.  It  thus  constituted  not  only  an  image  of  the  most  im- 
pressive of  celestial  phenomena  but  also  a  year-symbol.  The 
most  highly-developed  forms  of  the  swastika  found  in  Mexico  are 
associated  with  calendar-signs.  In  Mexico  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
it  is  linked  with  the  serpent,  to  the  symbolism  of  which  reference 
should  be  made.  In  Copan  the  cross- symbol  is  associated  with  the 
image  of  a  figure  in  repose,  occupying  the  Middle,  and  four  pufifs  of 
breath  or  air,  laden  with  life-seeds,  emanating  from  this. 

Considering  that  the  cross  ultimately  became  the  symbol  of  the 
union  of  the  four  elements  or  two  principles  of  nature  in  one  and 
that  the  production  of  life-producing  rain  was  attributed  to  the 
union  of  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  evident  why  the  Cozumel  cross 
was  described  to  its  Spanish  discoverers,  by  the  natives,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  '*  raingo<l." 

THE   SACRED    FIRiE 

which  was  kept  perpetually  burning  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramid 
was  the  graphic  and  appropriate  image  of  the  central  light  of 
heaven  that  most  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  native  mind. 
Its  origin  was  attributed  to  supernatural  agency  and  it  was  under 
the  special  care  of  the  priesthood.  A  deeply  symbolical  meaning 
was  obviously  attached  to  the  ceremonial  kindling  of  the  sacred 
fire  by  means  of  the  reed  fire-drill  which  was  held  perpendicularly 
and  inserted  into  a  horizontally- placed  piece  of  dry  wood.  A 
noteworthy  resemblance  to  a  tau- shaped  figure  was  thus  formed, 
which  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  ceremony 
of  kindling  the  sacred  fire  was  undoubtedly  regarded  by  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  as  emblematical  of  the  productive  and  life-giving 
union  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature.  The  acatl  or  reedstalk, 
inserted  into  the  vase-like  symbol  of  the  earth,  such  as  is  carved 
on  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  calendar-stone,  is  but 
anc^ther  hieratic  form  of  the  same  symbolism. 

The  aiiuunl  re-distribution  of  the  sacred  fire  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, a  fresh  gift  from  heaven  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  the 
high- priest,  was  particularly  impressive  and  emphasized  the  idea 
of  all  fire  and  light  and  life  proceeding  from  a  common  centre. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  reed  or  acatl  is  also  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  east,  the  masculine  or  life-giving  region.  The 
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name  for  tortoise  :=  ae,  is  a  curious  homonym  of  the  Na- 
■•(teftll  word  ac-atl. 

^  THE    SERPENT 

iiLi 
I 

■IT 'MBbleinatizes  and  expresses  the  sound  of  quadruple  power  in 
uf'MMYB,  and  duality  in  Nabuatl.  It  was  employed  as  an  image  or 
m  embodiment  in  a  single  form  of  the  two  principles  of  nature  or 
ii  Hub  four  elements.  It  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  adjective 
jil  hemvenly  or  divine  and  symbolized  reproduction,  being  the  union 
}f  of  the  masculine  or  heavenly  and  feminine  or  earthly  principles. 
h  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  numeral  two  in  Na- 
r    boall  is  ome,  and  in  Maya,  ca.  A  native  mode  of  expressing  duality, 

by  means  of  two  horn-like  projections  on  the  heads  of  allegorical 

personages,  is  exemplified  in  fig.  29,  p.  92. 

THE    TREE 

was  the  emblem  of  life,  of  hidden  and  visible  growth  which  extended 
downward  into  the  earth  and  upward  into  heaven  and  sent  forth  its 
four  branches  towards  the  cardinal  points.  It  typified  tribal  life 
because  its  various  parts  were  identified  with  the  different  members 
of  the  community  and,  metaphorically,  the  lord  was  spoken  of  as 
the  trunk  or  main  stem ;  the  minor  chiefs  as  branches  and  twigs ; 
the  men  or  vassals  as  leaves;  the  maidens  as  fiowers,  and  the 
women  as  fruit,  etc.  The  name  "atlapalli"  was,  for  instance, 
the  current  Nabuatl  appellation  for  vassals. 

As  tlie  conventionalized  trees  in  the  native  picture-writings  are 
osually  figured  with  four  equal  branches  they  formed  an  appro- 
priate image  of  the  living  state,  and  of  all  directions  in  space. 
The  "tree  of  life"  thus  formed  a  swastika  or  cross  and  both 
symbols  were  indissolubly  linked  together.  The  names  of  two  trees, 
considered  particularly  sacred  by  the  Mayas,  were  the  ci-hom  and 
the  yax-ch6,  a  sort  of  ceiba  which  was  termed  '*  the  tree  of  celes- 
tial life  "  (Landa). 

THE    HUMAN    FACE 

was  an  image  of  the  duality  and  unity  of  nature.  The  upper  half 
of  the  face  symbolized  heaven  with  its  two  eyes,  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  mouth  and  teeth,  the  Nabuatl  name  for  which  =  tlan- 
lli  was  homonymous  with  the  aftix  tlan  =  land  or  earth  =  tlalli, 
emblematized  earth,  darkness  and  the  Below.     The  nose  with  its 
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two  nostrils  emblematized  inhalation  and  exhalation.  The 
tity  attnehod  to  this  mystic  anion  of  two  streams  of  breath  led  to 
the  consecration  of  the  nose  by  the  wearing  of  a  symbolical  orni- 
ment  attached  to  it. 

THE   HUMAN    FORM 

exprcbsed  ^*  a  complete  count"  and  was  employed  as  an  image  of 
the  oil  tire  constitution,  and  of  the  calendar  system;  each  part  of 
the  government  administration  and  calendar  sign  being  identified 
with  one  of  the  twenty  digits,  four  limbs,  body  and  head  of  the 
human  form. 

THE  QUADRUPED 

usually  the  ocelot,  or  puma,  was  the  symbol  of  the  government  o( 
the  Below  and  nocturnal  cult  of  the  earth  as  opposed  to 

THE   BIRD   OR   EAOLE 

w^hicli  typified  the  upper  state  and  diurnal  cult  of  Heaven.  Chkh, 
who  unitc<l  dual  powers  in  their  persons,  wore,  as  an  emblem,  the 
seq)ent,  or  a  combination  of  ocelot-skin  and  feather  omamentB. 

THE    HAND 

expressed  j)er  se^  in  Maya,  the  numeral  ho  =  five,  which  was  also 
the  name  of  a  state  which  invariably  consisted  of  the  central 
ciipitul  and  four  provinces.  As  such  it  was  carried  as  an  emblem 
of  power  by  the  central  ruler,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  native  codices. 
The  thumb  l)eing  regarded  as  the  principal  or  ruling  finger,  the 
chief  lord  was  metaphorically  spoken  of  as  the  thumb,  whilst  the 
minor  lords  were  entitled  fingers  =  pilli. 

THK  PYRAMID  AND  SACRED  MOUNTAIN 

was  primarily  an  artificial  elevation  destined  to  be  a  place  of  refnge 
in  times  of  inundation  ;  the  pyramid  ultimately  S3'mbolized  :  (1)  the 
sacred  stable  centre  of  the  world  and  the  Four  Quarters ;  (2)  cen- 
tral power  and  its  four  manifestations  or  elements.  The  great 
pyramid  of  the  ancient  City  of  Mexieo  which  was  crowned  by  two 
cha[)el8,  respectively  containing  symbolical  images  of  the  two 
principles  of  nature,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  employment 
of  the  pyramid  to  express  the  dual  centre  (the  Above  and  Below, 
etc.)  and  the  quadruple  organization  of  all  things  which  was 
expressed  not  only  by  the  four  sides  of  the  structure  but  by  its 
four  superposed  terraces.    The  fact  recorded  by  Friar  Duran,  that 
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the  flight  of  st«pH  whicti  led  to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  OD  its 
eftstern  side  conaiated  of  365  atepa,  aud  tliat  the  annual  ccreinooy 
of  ascending  these,  performed  by  a  coneecrated  iudividuiil,  ''signi- 
fled  the  course  of  the  suu  in  a  year,"  indicates  that  the  pyramid 
waa  also  a^socialetl  with  the  idea  of  the  quadruplicate  division  of 
time  wLiofa  pervaded  the  entire  calendar  system. 

It  should  alao  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  Mexico  tiie  sum- 
mits  of  high  monntains  were  reganied  as  sacred,  "  beciiuse  it  was 
there  that  Heaven  and  Earth  met  and  generated  fructifying  show- 
ers." As  religious  cult  developed,  the  rites  performed  on  the  aum- 
init  of  the  pyramid  or  artificial  mound  were  for  the  purpose  of 
crroking  rain  and  the  renewal  of  life  upon  earth,  and  symbolized 
the  anion  of  heaven  and  earth.  To  the  native  mind  the  pyramid 
thus  represented  the  consecrated  meetiug-place  of  heaven  and 
esrtli,  the  Above  and  Below,  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements, 
tbe  *'  divine  twins,"  as  well  as  universal,  all- pervading,  quadrupli- 
cate organizatioD.    The  massive  pyramid  likewise  typified,  in  an  im- 

•ssive  manner,  the  main  idea  connected  with  the  Middle  :  that  of 

ibility,  immutability,  quietude  and  repose,  combined  with  power. 

In  some  localities  a  i-emarkable  rock  or  massive  block  of  stone 

adopted  as  the  mark  of   the  sacred  centre  aud  became  the 

.r  on  which  offerings  or  sacrifices  were  made,  or  the  throne  on 

licb  the  terrestrial  central  ruler  seated  himself  on  ceremonial 
Lsions  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  absolute  repose.  It  is  iuter- 
eetiog  to  coUat*  the  NahuatI  words  Te-otl,  divinity  or  divine  lord, 
with  te-tl  ^  stone  and  tbe  Maya  te-m  i=  atone  seat  or  altar,  of 
wbicb  many  car\-ed  examples  exist  in  the  ruined  Central  American 
cities,  and  to  observe  that  principal  personages,  such  as  are  repre- 
sented on  the  carved  altars  aud  in  tbe  middle  of  the  Copau  ewas- 
tiks.  are  represented  as  seated  cross-legged,  as  though  this  attitude 
were  specially  indicative  of  repose  on  the  stable  centre  of  tbe  four 
quxiters.  As  the  natives  usually  squat  or  sit  ou  their  heels,  the 
croBB-legged  attitude  is  particularly  noteworthy  iu  oounection  with 
file  omnipresent  set  of  ideas. 

i 

\  THE   BOWL   OR   VASB 

was  the  emblem  of  earth,  the  receptacle  of  fructifying  showers, 
and  of  the  terrestriol  centre.  Filled  with  rain-water,  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  radiance  of  a  star  —  the  pole-star — i-eBected  itself, 
Ae  bowl  was  supposed  to  typify  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  by 
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means  of  the  divine  essence  of  light  and  life,  proceeding  from  tt^^ 
''  Heart  of  Heaven." 

THE    FLOWER 

was  another  symbol  of  the  earth  and  of  the  state  and  its  division^'* 
It  occurs  as  a  composite  flower  consisting  of  a  yellow  centre  sa^^- 
rounded  by  multicolored  petals.     The  usual  form  is  of  a  flowed 
with  four  equal  petals,  bearing  a  circle  or  dot  in  the  centre  and  on.^ 
on  each  petal,  the  Middle  and  Four  Quarters  being  thus  expressed  — 

A  closing  allusion  should  be  briefly  made  to  the  native  associ^*-' 
tion  of  the  square  with  the  earth  and  the  circle  with  the  heavei 
and  to  the  influence  exerted  by  these  ideas  combined  with  those  (► 
light  and  darkness   upon    primitive  architecture  and  symbolic 
ornamental  designs. 

Pointing  out  that  all  of  the  above  symbols  are  but  variation 
on  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  ^*  Middle,  Four  Quarters,  Abov^ 

and  Below,"  I  also  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  America 9 

language  powerfully   influenced  the   choice  of  symbols,  as  ma^ 
be  particularly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  serpent,  the  Nahuatl  au< 
Maya  names  for  which  are  homonymous  with  duality  and  quadi 
plicity. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  ancient  American  symbols  of  tbi 
cross,  the  serpent,  the  tree,  etc.,  are  clearly  apparent.  It  remaim 
to  be  seen  how  far  this  is  the  case  in  other  countries  where  th< 
identical  symbols  were  or  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  my  felloi 
archaeologists  that  I  look  for  final  authoritative  statements  on  thit 
important  subject,  in  their  special  lines  of  research. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  present  some  facts  which  are  accessible  to  th< 

general  reader  and  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  investi— ^ 

gation.       /' 

CHINA. 

Pole-star  worship  and  determination  of  time  by  Ursa  Major  ex- 
isted in  China  from  remote  antiquity.     The  Chinese  name  for  the 
pole-star  is  Teen-hwang-ta-tee,  literally  the  great  imperial  ruler  of 
the   Heaven.      In   China  *'  the  pole-star,  round  which  the  entire 
firmament  appears  to  turn,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  Sovereign, 
of  the  Heavens,  and  as  the  most  venerated  divinity"  (G.  Schlegel, 
Uranographie  Chinoise,  p.  524:).      The  sacred  central  forbidden 
enclosure,  at  Peking,  contains  a  temple  of  the  North  Star  God.     la^ 
the  description  of  the  imperial  worship  held  at  the  winter  and  sum-- 
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'aier  solsticeB,  in  James  Edkins'  Religion  in  China  (London,  1878, 

p.  24)  it  is  stated :     ^^  On  the  second  teiTace  of  the  east  side, 

the  tablet  of  the  Snn  is  placed,  and  also  that  of  tJie  Cheat  Bear,  the 

tre  of  the  28  constellations  and  one  for  all  the  other  stars."    The 

r  fidlowing  passage  shows  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  year : 

1  •  ^'  The  months  and  seasons  are  determined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  Ursa  Major  (the  Chinese  name  for  which  is  Pek-tao  tiie 
*  Seven  Directors') .  The  tail  of  the  constellation  pointing  to  the 
ettet  at  nightfall  announces  the  arnval  of  spring;  pointing  to 
the  south  the  arrival  of  summer ;  pointing  to  the  west  the  arrival 
of  autumn  and  pointing  to  the  north  the  arrival  of  winter.  This 
means  of  calculating  the  seasons  becomes  more  intelligible  when 
tt  la  remembered  that  in  ancient  times  the  Bear  was  much  nearer 
the  north  pole  than  now  and  revolved  around  it  like  the  hand  of  a 
dock"  (Prof.  Rob.  K.  Douglass,  China.  Loudon,  1887,  p.  418). 
The  Chinese  zodiac  is  represented  with  the  pole-star  and  circum- 
polar  constellations  in  the  centre  (Astronomy  of  the  Chinese,  An- 
cient China,  W.  H.  Medhurst,  Slianghae,  1846). 

2.  The  determination  and  designation  of  six  directions  in 
space.  In  Chinese  the  six  ho  or  ki  designate  the  limits  of  space, 
the  zenith,  nadir  and  four  quarters  (Mayer's  Manual,  pp.  306, 
812  and  821).  ^'  The  term  Liu-lio  also  applies  to  the  six  pairs  of 
cyclical  signs  and  means  ^  Universe/  that  is,  Heaven  and  Earth 
[being  Above  and  Below]  and  the  Four  Quarters."^ 

The  syllable  ho  also  occurs  in  the  following  words  which  deserve 
to  be  collated  with  the  Maya  list :  H6  =  river,  hu  =  lake.  C-ho-o  = 
master,  c/.  Maya  hoi  =  head.  H6-o  =:  resident,  cf.  Maya  ho  := 
capital.  Shu-o  =  tree,  cf.  Maya  ci-hom  =  tree.  Pih-8h6-o  = 
cypress.  Kw6  =  country,  cf.  mouth,  symbol  for  land  or  below. 
K'ow  =  mouth,  etc.     Chow  =  name  of  ancient  metropolis. 

3.  The  conception  of  the  Above  and  Below  =  duality.  The 
zenith  is  naturally  associated  with  heaven  and  the  nadir  with 
earth.  Heaven  is  father  and  earth  is  mother.  Heaven  is  figured 
by  a  circle  and  earth  by  a  square.  "  The  marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  produces  all  things."  The  association  of  heaven  with 
the  male  and  earth  with  the  female  i)rinciples  is  shown  by  (1) 
the  injunction :  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  as  the  heaven  and  thy 
mother  as  the  earth."     (2)     In  Pekin,  the  Emperor,  termed  '^  the 

*The  ChlneM  deslgnaUon  ho,  applied  to  tho  limits  of  space,  Id  particularly  inter- 
eaUng  In  connection  with  the  Maya  ho  and  its  homonyms. 
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Sod  of  Heaven,"  iubabits  the  *' Palace  of  Heaven"  whilst  the 
Empress  Inhabits  the  "  Palace  of  Earth's  repose."  The  sun  is 
male  and  the  '*  Temple  of  the  Sun  "  is  situated  to  the  east.  The 
moon  is  female  and  the  '^  Temple  of  the  Moon  "  is  situated  to  the 
west  in  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Pekin.  The  emblematic  color  of 
the  heaven  is  naturally  azure ;  of  the  sun ,  red ;  of  the  earth,  yel- 
low ;  and  of  the  moon,  whit«.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  cult  of 
heaven  and  earth  is  indissolubly  linked  to  that  of  the  Yang  and 
Yin,  the  male  and  the  female  principle,  and  that  in  China  the  fol- 
lowing chains  of  association  concerning  duality  were  forme<i : 

Zenith.  Nadir. 

Above.  Below. 
Tien  =  Heaven.                                  Tec  =  Earth. 

Father.  Mother. 

Yang.  Yin. 

Color :  Azure.  Yellow. 

Emblem :     Sun.  Moon. 

East=  place  of  rising.  West,  place  of  setting. 

Light.  Darkness. 

Day.  Night. 

Personification :  the  Shang-tl  =»  The  Earth-Mother. 

Emperor  =  Above,  The    Lord    of  The  Empress  =  Below? 

Heaven  or  Universe. 

Earthly  representative:  the  Light  The  Empress? 

Emperor  or  Sombre  Emperor? 

An  interesting  addition  to  this  dual  list  is  the  view  of  a  modern 
Chinaman,  that  the  Yang  and  Yin  principles  refer  to  positive  and 
negative  electricity!  (Legge).  A  striking  result  of  the  associa- 
tion of  woman  with  the  nadir  and  earth  is  the  fact  that  in  Thibet, 
according  to  Kockhill,  woman  is  designated  as  Sraanbaor  Manba: 
"  low  creature.'* 

THE    MIDDLE    AND    FOUR    QUARTERS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  designate  their  empire  as  the 
''  Middle  Kingdom."  Another  native  name  for  China  is  "  Chung- 
ho-a,"  which  I  find  translated  as  '*  the  Flower  of  the  Middle."  The 
empire  is  likewise  designated  as  *'  the  Four  Seas"  =  ssu-hai  and 
'"  the  Four  Mountains,"  and  it  was  actually  divided  by  the  empe- 
ror Yaou  or  Yao  (B.  C.  2357)  into  four  provinces  converging  at 
the  capital,  the  central  enclosure  of  which  was  considered  as  the 
centre  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  extremely  significant  that,  in  this 
central  enclosure  there  is  a  temple,  consecrated  to  the  god  of  the 
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■orth  star  =  The  Imperial  Ruler  of  Heaven,  whereas  altars  only  are 
ledicated  to  the  sun  and  moon  respectively.  The  existence  in  the 
imtral  endosare,  or  the  *  ^Carnation  prohibited  city,"  of  the  Temple 
of  Earth's  Repose,  reveals  that  the  idea  of  stability  was  asso- 
slated  with  this  terrestrial  centre.  The  fact  that  the  Empress  and 
the  female  portion  of  the  Imperial  family  resided  in  the  ^*  Palace  of 
Barth's  Repose "  afifords  an  explanation  of  the  possible  origin  of 
deforming  the  feet  of  noble  women,  this  being  a  means  of  en- 
fSoicing  comparative  repose  upon  them,  in  keeping  with  the  sym- 
bolism of  their  surroundings. 

The  most  striking  structure  in  this  sacred  enclosure  is  '^  an 
artificial  mound,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  having 
five  summits,  crowned  with  as  many  temples.  Its  height  allows 
tbe  spectator  to  overlook  the  whole  city,  whilst,  too,  it  is  itself  a 
eonspicuous  object  from  every  direction."  This  sacred  mound  or 
pyramid  actually  marks  the  centre  of  the  empire.  From  the  sur- 
roanding  walls  of  the  sacred  city  four  roads  diverge  towaixls  the 
cardinal  points,  dividing  the  capital  into  four  quarters.  Each 
province  was  ruled  by  an  official  and  both  province  and  ruler  seem 
to  have  been  anciently  designated  by  the  term  Mountain  =  Yo  or 
Kan.  A  superior  official,  entitled  the  ^'  President  of  the  Four  Moun- 
tains" is  mentioned  as  the  counsellor  of  Emperor  Yaou  in  the  Shu 
King.  One  name  for  mountain  is  yo,  another  is  kan,  a  word 
which  resembles  k'an  =  water  and  kwan  =  earth,  which  forms  the 
name  of  the  earth  mother  :=  Kwan-yin.  Without  drawing  any 
hasty  conclusions,  I  merely  note  tbe  curious  fact  that  the  title 
**  the  President  of  the  Four  Mountains,"  must  sometimes  have 
been  rendered  as  Kan  and  as  Yo,  and  that  a  variant  the  name  of 
**four  seas"  may  well  have  been  "  four  ho,"  or  lakes  or  rivers. 
The  title  kan,  meaning  mountain  or  eminence,  and  the  idea  of  four 
rivers  flowing  from  a  common  centre  or  spring,  may  well  have  de- 
velopeil  themselves  among  Chinese-speaking  people.  It  may  be 
an  odd  coincidence  only  that  the  word  kan  =  mountain,  should  be 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  numeral  four  in  the  Chinese  title  ; 
while  it  is  a  synonym  for  four  in  the  Maya,  it  is  also  found  employed 
In  the  honorific  Maya  title  ^^  Kukul-kan=  the  divine  Kan,  and  as 
a  synonym  for  mountain  in  certain  names  of  localities  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  An  interesting  but  little  known  fact  is  that  the  peak 
of  the  mighty  Kulkun  mountain  in  China  is  designated  as  the 
^*  King  of  Mountains,  the  summit  of  the  earth,  the  supporter  of 
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heaven  and  the  axis  which  touches  the  pole  "  (Meyer's  Conversa- 
tioDS-Lexikon). 

I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  the  name  kul-kun  is  a 
variant  of  kul-kan,  and  literally  signifies  '*  divLue  mountain."  Jn 
this  case  it  would  strangely  resemble  the  Maya  Kukulkan  and  the 
Nahuatl  Cul-hua-can,  the  name  of  the  fabulous  recurved  mountain 
of  Aztec  tradition.  Feeling  that  I  am  here  treading  upon  extremely 
dangerous  ground  I  shall  abandon  further  comparisons  and  con- 
clusions to  philologists  and  Chinese  scholars  and  merely  conclude 
by  stating  the  certain  facts,  that  in  Chinese  and  Maya  alike  the 
syllable  ho  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  Middle ;  while  can  is 
connected  with  four- fold  division.  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  add 
that,  in  Chinese,  Maya  and  Nahuatl  alike,  the  particles  te  and  ti 
seem  closely  connected  with  Heaven ;  while  the  Chinese  kwan  = 
earth,  offers  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Nahuatl  affix  tlan,  mean- 
ing land,  and  kan,  sometimes  used  for  mountain. 

Since  the  Chow  Dynasty,  the  empire  was  spoken  of  as  having 
five  instead  of  four  mountains,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that 
reference  was  thus  made  to  the  central  metropolis  also,  the  most 
sacred  feature  of  which  was  its  central  artificial  mountain  or 
pyramid.  It  is  obvious  that  the  empire  was  governed  from  the 
central  chief  capital  and  from  minor  capitals  situated  in  the  four 
provinces  and  built  on  the  pattern  of  Peking.  In  an  extremely 
interesting  and  clever  paper ^  Mr.  James  VVickersham  has  recently 
remarked  that  **  the  arrangement  of  cities  after  the  cardinal-points 
plan  was  the  rule  not  only  in  America  but  in  China  "  and  gives  the 
following  quotations :  ^^  Mukden,  the  metropolis  and  ancient 
capital  of  Manchuria,  was  a  walled  city  like  Peking.  Main 
streets  ran  across  the  city  from  gate  to  gate,  with  narrow  roads, 
called  Hu-ting,  intersecting  them.  The  palace  of  the  early  Man- 
chu  sovereigns  occupies  the  centre"  (The  Middle  Kingdom, 
Williams,  vol.  i,  pp.  192-198).  The  Manchurian  city  of  Kirin  is 
also  divided  into  four  quarters :  "  Two  great  streets  cross  each 

>**The  Mongol-Mayan  Constitution,"  The  American  Antiquarian,  May  and  June, 
1898.  It  is  witti  all  the  more  genuine  appreciation  that  I  point  out  how  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  anticipating  my  publication  of  the  same  conclusion,  has  recognized  that  tlie 
ZunU,  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  were  ruled  by  what  he  aptly 
terms  the  "Quadriforni  Constitution,"  since  it  has  taken  me  years  of  hard  study  to 
perceive  this  common  basis.  I  likewise  draw  attention  to  his  study  in  primitive  law, 
"The  Constitution  of  China  (Olympia,  1893),"  but  must  remark  that  1  strongly  differ 
from  his  cx>nclusions  in  the  recently  published  Answer  to  Major  Powell's  Inquiry 
'Whence  came  the  American  Indians?* "    (Tacoma,  1899.) 
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other  at  right  angles,  one  of  them  ruDoing  far  out  into  the  river 
on  the  west  supported  by  piles."  Peuue,  another  large  city,  id 
•imilarly  divided.  ^'  Jt  consists  of  two  main  streets  with  the  chief 
market  [place]  at  their  crossing.  This  plan  is  the  rule  in  the 
cities  of  northern  China ;  the  large  cities  are  walled  and  divided  by 
cross  streets  emerging  from  the  city  gates  at  the  cardinal  points" 
(Coxe's  Russia,  pp.  316-17).  The  relation  of  the  central  seat  of 
government  to  its  provinces  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Canon  of 
Shun.^  ^'  In  five  years  there  was  one  tour  of  inspection  (per- 
formed by  the  emperor)  and  four  appearances  at  court  of  the 
nobles.  They  set  forth  a  report  of  their  government  in  words. 
This  was  clearly  tested  by  their  works.  They  received  chariots 
and  robes  according  to  their  services." 

The  order  of  rotation  in  which  the  emperor  visited  in  one  year 
the  capital  of  each  quarter,  returning  after  each  absence  to  the 
metropolis,  is  given  as  follows:  '*In  the  second  month  the  tour 
was  to  the  east.  In  the  fifth  month  ...  to  the  south.  In 
the  eighth  month  ...  to  the  west.  In  the  eleventh  month 
to  the  north."  During  the  next  year  the  nobles  of 
the  eastern  province  made  their  appearance  at  court,  and  the 
south,  west  and  north  provinces  followed  in  turn,  it  being  notice- 
able that,  in  each  case,  the  circle  started  at  the  east,  the  place  of 
rising. 

Tlie  institution  of  the  calendar  by  the  Emperor  Yaou  is  described 
at  length  in  the  Shu  King.^  Confucius  said  of  this  remark- 
able personage,  '^  Heaven  alone  is  great,  but  Yaou  is  able  to 
imitate  Heaven." 

The  Emperor  Yaou  '* .  .  .  harmonized  the  various  states 
of  the  empire  and  the  black-haired  people,  oh!  how  they  were 
reformed  by  this  cordial  agreement.  He  commanded  He  and  Ho 
(officers  superintending  the  calendar  and  astronomical  instruments) 
in  reverent  accordance  with  the  motions  of  the  expansive  heavens, 
to  arrange  by  numbers  and  represent  the  revolutions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stare  with  the  lunar  mansions  and  then  respectfully 
communicate  to  the  people  the  seasons  adapted  for  labor.  He  then 
separately  directed  He's  younger  brother  to  reside  at  Yu-e  (the 
modern  Tang-chow  in  Shan-tung),  called  the  Orient  Valley,  where 

>  Sho  King.    The  Chinese  CIabbIcs,  Legge.    Houk  i,  p.  37. 

'Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Leggu,    vol.  lil,  Sha  King;  alno  W.  II.  Medhurst, 
Shanghai.  1846. 
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he  might  respectfully  hail  the  rising  san,  adjust  and  arrange  ti^^ 
eastern  (and  vernal)  undertakings  and  notice  the  equalization  ^^ 
days  and  whether  the  star    (culminating  at  nightfall)   was  ti^^ 
middle  constellation  of  the  bird,  in  order  to  hit  the  centre  of  mi^' 
spring ;  he  might  also  observe  whether  the  people  began  to  di^* 
perse  abroad  and  whether  birds  and  beasts  were  beginning  to  pai  ^* 
He  commanded  He's  third  brother  to  reside  at  the  southern  bord^^^ 
(the  region  of  Cochin-China)  and  adjust  and  arrange  the  southe^^ 
or  summer  transformation   and  respectfully  notice  the  extreoc:^^^ 
limit  of  the  shadow  when  the  days  attain  their  utmost  length  ai^^ 
the  star  in  the  zenith  that  is  denominated  Fire  (heart  of  Scorpi^^> 
culminated  on  eve  of  summer  solstice),  in  order  to  fix  the  exac:=^ 
period  of  mid-summer,  when  the  people  disperse  themselves  monr  "^ 
widely  and  the  birds  and  beasts  begin  to  moult  and  cast  theB^r 
skins.     He  then  distinctly  commanded  Ho's  youngest  brother 
dwell  in  the  west,  at  a  place  called  the  Dark  Valley,  where 
might  respectfully  attend  the  setting  sun  and  equalize  and  adjuf 
the  western  (or  autumnal)  completions,  notice  the  equalizations 
the  nights  and  see  whether  the  culminating  star  was  Emptii 
(Beta  in  Aquarius,  which  culminated  at  autumnal  equinox  whid 
was  the  period  at  the  centre  of  the  dark  principle  in  nature)  ii 
order  to  adjust  the  mid-autumn,  when  the  people  would  be  more  a. 
ease  and  the  birds  and  beasts  would  be  sleek  and  plump, 
further  directed  Ho's  third  brother  to  dwell  at  the  northern  region.^ 
called  the  dismal  city,  where  he  might  properly  examine  the  reit- — 
erations  and  alterations  and  see   whether,  when   the   days  wer^ 
shortest,  the  culminating  star  was  Pleiades  (this  culminates  in  th^ 
evening  at  winter  solstice,  which  is  the  extreme  of  dark  principle 
in  nature  and  midnight  seat  of  that  principle)   in  order  to  adjusts 
midwinter,  when  the  people  would  remain  at  home  and  the  birds 
and  beasts  get  their  down  and  hair.     Thus  careful  was  the  sage  in 
reverently  observing  heaven  and  labouring  diligently  for  the  people, 
in  order  that  his  plans  might  not  contradict  the  designs  of  heaven 
nor  the  government  miss  the  proper  season  for  human  labour."   It 
is  further  said  that    *' the  bright  influence   (of  Yaou's  qualities) 
was  felt  through  the  four  quarters   (of  the  land)    and  reached  to 
(heaven)  above  and  (earth)  beneath"     (Shu  King,  book  i,  p.  82). 
Legge  cites  Pritchard's   (Saviliau  Professor,  Oxford  University) 
chart  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  chronology  which  places 
Yaou  in  the  24th  century  B.  C.     The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
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not  known  in  China  until  more  than  2,500  years  after  the 
.time  assigned  to  Yaou. 

Pausing  to  renew  the  foregoing  data,  it  is  with  particular  satis- 
faction that  I  point  out  how  clearly  they  reveal  the  basis  and 
origin  of  the  ^^  Quadriform  Constitution "  and  idea  of  central 
government.  In  China  the  pole  star  is  designated  as  the  Imperial 
Ruler  of  Heaven  and  a  temple  to  the  God  of  the  North  Star  stands 
In  the  sacred  enclosure  which  marks  the  centre  of  the  empire. 
The  opposite  positions  assumed  by  Ursa  Major  at  nightfall  divide 
the  year  into  four  quarters  and  this  quadruplicate  division  caused 
by  rotation,  assuming  absolute  dominion  over  the  native  mind,  is 
applied  to  heaven  and  earth  and  pervades  every  detail  of  civil  and 
religious  government,  as  in  ancient  America. 

Forced  to  recognize  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  China  and 
America  derived  their  first  principles  of  organization  from  the 
identical  light-giving  source,  a  fact  which  also  indicates  a  commu- 
nity of  race  and  of  place  of  origin,  let  us  now  review  some  data 
which  prove  that  the  two  civilizations  must  have  been  separated 
and  isolated  from  each  other  at  an  extremely  remote  period  of  time. 

Certain  conceptions,  conjmon  to  all  primitive  people,  were  shared 
by  the  Chinese  and  Mexicans,  one  of  these  being  the  belief  that  the 
earth  was  flat  and  square.  The  name  for  a  year  in  ancient  Mexican 
was  xiuitl,  literally,  grass,  and  this  was  represented  in  the  picture 
writings  by  a  bunch  of  young  blades  of  some  sort  of  grass,  pos- 
sibly maize-shoots.  ^^  The  earliest  written  Chinese  character  for 
a  year  represented  a  stalk  of  wheat.  .  .  .In  the  ancient 
work  entitled  the  San  Fun,  part  of  which  was  probably  written  in 
the  2M century  B.C.,  there  is  evidence  that  among  some  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  China  the  year,  as  among  the  Egyptians  and 
some  of  the  people  of  India,  was  divided  into  three  periods,  known 
as  the  grass-springing,  tree-reigning  and  tree-decaying  periods. 
Under  tlie  higher  culture  of  the  Chinese  these  divisions  disap- 
peared and  the  twelve  months  became  the  recognized  parts  of  the 
year"  (Douglas,  China,  pp.  269  and  310).  Amongst  the  Mexican 
month-names  there  are  also  some  which  allude  to  such  regularly 
recurring  and  impressive  natural  phenomena  as  the  sprouting  of 
trees  and  the  appearance  of  verdure  or  springing  of  the  maize,  etc. 

An  indication  as  to  what  was  the  most  ancient  and  primitive 
method  of  rotation  employed  seems  afforded  by  the  Chinese  de- 
scription how,  for  governmental  purposes,  the  five-year  period  was 
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adopted,  one  year  pertaining  to  the  emperor  or  central  ruler  a..  ^^ 
the  following  four  to  the  quarters  of  the  empire.     An  analogo^  '^^ 
employment  of  a  quinary  period  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  rotf==^' 
tion  of  contribution  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  empire  to  ^^^ 
metropolis,  identified  with  the  first  day,  is  discernible  in  the  Me-    -^' 
ican  institution  of  the  macuil-tianquiztli,  or  five-day  market,  MBdj 
which  means  the  entire  year  was  divided  into  five-day  groups. 

A  study  of  the  ancient  Chinese  calendar  furnishes,  moreover,  esi^n 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  numeral  12  came  to  be  recoj 
nized  and  adopted  by  primitive  people.  It  is  obvious  that 
early  astronomers,  having  determined  the  length  of  the  year 
observing  Ursa  Major  at  nightfall,  recognized  that,  during  tt==^® 
period  required  for  its  annual  complete  revolution  around  the  poZ^^^ 
star,  there  regularly  appeared  twelve  new  moons.  In  China,  at  ^ 
remote  period,  a  division  of  the  year  into  *'  months  was  Bdoptec:^:^^^ 
the  early  names  of  which  have,  according  to  the  author  of  th 
earliest  Chinese  dictionary,  the  Urhye,  been  lost."  "  The  model 
Chinese  year  is  lunar  in  its  divisions,  though  regulated  by  the  sui 
in  so  far  that  New  Year's  day  is  made  to  fall  on  the  first  new  mooi 
after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius  and  varies  between  21st  January  am 
19th  of  February"  (Douglas,  op.  cit.  p.  258).  It  would  seei 
as  though  some  fresh  impulse,  or  institution  of  moon-cult,  ha( 
influenced  Slum,  Yaou's  successor,  to  reorganize  the  empire,  whici 
had  been  simply  divided  into  quarters,  and  subdivide  it  into  4  X 
=  12  districts. 

Another  interesting  evolution  of  a  numerical  system,  the  origin^ 
of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  four  positions  and  seven  stars  of 
Ursa  Major,  is  discernible  in  the  Chinese  zodiac.    This,  the  earliesU 
division  of  the  ecliptic  in  China,  consists  of  *'  28  lunar  mansions,, 
which  are  grouped  together  in  four  classes  of  seven  each,  assigned 
to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven"  (Legge,  vol.  in,  p.  24,  Introduc- 
tion to  Shu-King) .     It  is  to  the  obsen-ation  of  precisely  the  same 
impressive  phenomena  that  the  universal  adoption  of  the  numbers 
12,  4  iind  7  niiiy  safely  be  attributed.     The  further  division,  by 
Emperor  Yn,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  into  five  domains  or  zones, 
finds  an  interesting  parallelism  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Wickersham  describes  Yu's  division  in  the  following  concise 
manner :  ''The  Imperial  domain  extended  five  hundred  le  in  every 
direction  from  the  capital,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  was 
therefore  one  thousand  le  square,  with  its  sides  facing  the  canli- 
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nal  points ;  tbe  domaiti  of  the  Nobles  was  an  additional  territory 
five  hundred  le  broad  on  each  of  tbe  four  sides ;  the  Peace-secur- 
ing domain  was  then  added,  beyond  which  came  tbe  domain  of 
Restraint,  and  at  the  greatest  extremity  the  Wild  domain.  By  this 
arrangement,  tbe  sacred  center,  the  capital  where  the  *  Son  of 
Heaven '  resided,  was  completely  surrounded  by  loyal  officials  and 
subjects ;  the  most  loyal  were  nearest  tbe  center  while  at  the  far- 
Uiest  extremity  were  the  wild  and  dangerous  tribes  and  criminals 
undergoing  tbe  greater  banishment.  By  this  square  method  of  dis- 
poeing  of  the  population,  the  quiet  and  orderly  members  of  society 
were  required  to  reside  near  tbe  capital,  while  tbe  turbulent  were 
placed  toward  the  outer  limits,  serving  to  free  tbe  center  from 
turmoil  and  to  net  as  a  barrier  to  tbe  inroads  of  outside  barbarians." 

Among  the  Zunis  and  Mexicans  tbe  spider's  web  is  met  with  as 
an  image  of  the  division  of  their  territory  into  quartera,  half- quar- 
ters and  concentric  circles. 

In  Peru  a  record  exists  of  a  system  of  irrigation  by  which  means 
the  territory  surrounding  the  capital  was  divided  into  alternate 
sones  of  land  and  water.  Mexico  and  Central  America  furnish 
records  too  scattered  to  be  compiled  here,  showing  that  somewhat 
as  in  China,  the  territory  of  tbe  state  was  divided  into  the  domains 
of  the  rulers,  tlie  lords,  tbe  people,  and  tbe  territory  of  war. 

After  having  duly  considered  some  salient  points  of  fundamental 
a>sreement  which  are  to  be  found  underlying  the  widely  different 
later  growths  of  tbe  Chinese  and  ancient  American  systems,  let  us 
now  examine  and  analyze  some  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of 
divergence. 

Tbe  following  tables,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  afford  an  opix>r- 
tunity  of  recognizing  tbe  striking  and  significant  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Mexicans  and  Zunis  classified  air,  water,  fire  and  earth  as 
''elements,"  tbe  Chinese  ignored  air  and  identified  woo<l  and  metal 
as  their  fourth  and  fifth  elements. 


MEIXICO.  ZUNI. 


North  ^  Reil,         Fire.  Yellow,  Air. 

WtM,  Yellow,     p:artb.  Blue,  Water. 

South,  Blue,        Air.  Red,  Fire. 

EaM,  Green,     Water.  White,  Plartb. 

yftfUVe^  Many  colors.  Middle,  All  colors. 


CHINA. 

Black, 

Water. 

White, 

MeUil. 

Red, 

Fire. 

Blue, 

Wooil. 

Yellow, 

Karth. 
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A  deep-seated  analogy  may,  however,  be  traced   between  t.^^ 
Chinese  assignment  of  **  wood  "to  the  Middle  and  the  Ma^^' 
Mexican  employment  of  the  tree  as  a  symbol  of  life  proceedi^^ 
from   the  centre,  stretching  above  and  below  and  spreading  m^^ 
branches  to  the  four  quarters.    It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  tK^^ 
Chinese  assignment  of  *'wood"  to  the  Middle  approached 
American  tree-symbolism. 

The  marked  differentiation  in  the  assignment  of  colors  to 
cardinal  points  in  the  above  comparative  table  leads  to  the  concl  '■u- 
sion  that  their  choice  had  been  arbitrary  and  was  possibly  infl  '^- 
enced  by  local  environment,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  certa  'in 
pigments  in  given  directions,  or  by  language,  the  names  of  certa  in 
colors  or  elements  resembling  in  sound  those  of  the  cardin  ^ 
points,  etc  J 

After  studying  the  above  comparative  lists  it  becomes  clear  thi 
whilst  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  was  identical, 
mode  of  carrying  it  out  was  different  in  China  and  America,  a 
which  indicates  independence  and  isolation  at  the  period  when  eli 
ments  and  colors,  etc.,  were  chosen  and  assigned  to  the  direction=^ 
in  space.  An  analogous  instance  of  divergence  is  sliown  in  tt^^^ 
following  assignment  of  parts  of  the  body  to  the  cardinal  point 


( 

CHINESE. 

North, 

Kidneys. 

West, 

Lungs. 

South, 

Heart. 

East, 

Liver. 

Middle, 

Stomach. 

Zenith, 
Nadir, 

1  An  interesting  note  in  connection  with  the  assignment  of  color  to  the  c&rdin 
points  in  Aula,  is  given  by  Schlagintweit  (Buddhism  in  Thibet,  27,  8),  who  relatei 
that  "the  walls  of  the  temples  look  towards  the  4  quarters  of  heaven  and  each  sld^^ 
should  be  painted  with  itn  particular  colour,  viz. :  north  ss green,  ea«ts  white,  south  i^^ 
yellow,  west  =red,  but  this  rule  Is  not  strictly  adhered  to;  most,  indeed,  are  palnte<^ 
red."  As  a  parallel  to  this  I  refer  to  Sahagun's  description  of  the  temple  of  the  high — 
priest  Quetzalcoatl  at  Tula,  which  held  four  chambers  facing  the  cardinal  i>oints^ 
"The  east  chamber  was  tcrmol  the  golden  house  and  was  lined  with  plates  of  goldii- 
the  west  chamber  was  termed  the  house  of  emeralds  and  turquoises;  the  soutl^- 
chamber  was  inlaid  with  silver  and  mother  of  pearl  and  the  north  chamber  with  re^- 
jasper  and  shells."    Saliagun  describes  also  a  second  building  of  the  same  kind,  ii^- 
which  the  decoration  of  the  four  rooms  was  carried  out  in  the  same  colors,  In  feather  ^ 
mosaic  {op.  (it.    Uook  x,  chap.  xxix). 
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Although  it  differs  in  detail,  an  analogous  association  of  various 
parts  of  the  body  with  the  directions  in  space  and  the  twenty  cal- 
endsr-sig^s,  may  be  seen  in  a  Mexican  Codex.  In  this  case,  how- 
erer,  it  is  clear  that  the  origin  of  this  assignment  was  the  natural 
Association  between  the  *'  complete  finger-and-toe  count  =  a  com- 
plete man  =  20  =  with  the  20  or  complete  count  of  the  day  signs." 
I  have  already  produced  evidences  showing  that  the  human  figure 
was  employed  in  primitive  times  to  represent  *'  a  complete  count, 
or  20  years."  When  chieftains  were  elected  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years  and  their  names  were  given  to  their  period  of  oflSce,  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  chief  was  sculptured  on  a  stela  and  he  thus 
represented,  primarily,  **  a  complete  count,"  an  epoch  (see  p.  221). 
Portraiture  and  accompanying  inscriptions  were  obviously  later 
developments,  but  the  primitive  employment  of  the  human  form  as 
«  means  of  expressing  a  fixed  number,  is  one  that  claims  consid- 
eration and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  wider  comprehension  of  the 
significance  of  the  human  form  in  aboriginal  archaic  sculpture. 
The  curious  conventionalized  representations  of  Mictlantecuhtli, 
in  which  the  body  and  limbs  almost  simulate  a  swastika,  have  al- 
ready been  discussed,  as  well  as  the  inference  that  they  symbolized 
Polaris  and  the  four  positions  of  Ursa  Major  =  the  Middle  and 
Four  Quarters. 

The  most  striking  confirmation  of  this  inference  is  furnished  by 
Mr.  Cushing's  account  that  the  Zunis  associated  the  directions  in 
space  with  the  imaginary  form  of  a  quadruped  as  follows : 


ZUNI. 


North, 

Right  fore  foot. 

West, 

Left  fore  foot. 

South, 

Right  hind  leg. 

East, 

Left  hind  leg. 

Middle, 

Heart. 

Zenith, 

Head. 

Nadir, 

Tail. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that,  to  a  Zuui,  the  State  and  its  sub- 
divisions appear  under  the  allegorical  form  of  a  quadruped  and  I 
have  traced  the  identical  mode  of  thought  in  Mexico  and  Cciitrnl 
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America^  where, owing  to  linguistic  associations,  an  ocelot  is  in  some       ]^ 
instances  employed  as  a  symbol  for  a  State  whilst  in  others  the  form 
of  an  eagle  was  adopted  for  the  same  purpose  (see  Appendix  I). 

To  sum  up :  in  ancient  America  the  human  form  was  employed 
to  represent  quadripartite  division  and  the  complete  finger-and-toe 
count  =  20,  and   as  such  became  emblematic  of  the  quadriform 
plan  of  universal  application.   Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstaDces 
and  suggestions  arising  from  language,  the  figure  of  a  quadruped = 
ocelot  was  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  State  by  some  tribes  and  the 
form  of  an  eagle  by  others,  the  inference  being  that  the  ocelot  wad 
identified  with  the  cult  of  the  earth  and  night  and  the  eagle  wit^ 
the  cult  of  heaven  and  day.     While  the  ocelot  and  eagle  occur  ^^ 
the  codices  as  representative  of  two  distinct  classes  or  divisions  o^ 
the  State,  there  are  some  interesting  and  suggestive  representatioi^^ 
to  which  I  shall  revert,  of  figures  combining  the  form  and  cla-^^^ 
of  an  ocelot  with  the  wings  and  head  of  a  bird,  evidently  symtr^' 
ical  of  a  union  of  the  Above  and  Below,  or  Heaven  and  Earth. 

Having  furnished  the  explanation  that  ancient  America  aflbi^*^* 
of  the  origin  of  the  primitive  employment  of  the  human  body, 
quadruped  and  bird  in  allegory  and  the  assignment  of  their  vari 
parts  to  points  in  space,  it  is  to  Chinese  scholars  that  I  appeal  f 
enlightenment  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  same  id 
in  China.  To  me  one  point  of  difference  between  the  Chinese  a 
American  list  is  very  striking.  In  America  although  the  navel  w 
also  regarded  as  a  symbol,  the  heart,  associated  with  the  Middl  ^**' 
had  obviously  been  recognized  as  the  centre  or  seat  of  life,  and  tk^^^® 
tearing  out  of  the  heart  had  become  the  salient  feature  in  humai^  ^ 
sacrifices.  In  China  the  stomach  is  assigned  to  the  Middle,  an 
death  l)y  disembowelling  was  customary. 

An  analysis  of   the  Chinese  and   Mexican   numerical   system 
likewise   proves   that   their   ultimate  development  was  strikingl 


»  The  alli>?att)r-altar  of  Copaii  and  the  "  Great  Turtle  "  of  Quirigua,  on  which  foo: 
llinb.s  may  be  (lisjcerne^l,  are  tl>e  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  native  employmen 
of  the  (iiu'Klruped  fljfure  as  a  symbol  of  clan-organization  and  the  great  Quadnipllcat^^^^ 

Plan.     An  liitercsiinj^  Instance  of  the  association,  in  China,  of  the  form  of  a  foui ' 

footed  animal  with  numerical  divisions  Is  furnished  by  the  following  passage  frou-^ 
the  Book  of  Yii,  Shoo-Ivln^,  ed.  Lcjrge.    Khung-shc  has  said  that"  Ileaven  conferrer^ 
on  Yli  the  <llvino  tortoise  bearing  a  book  out  of  the  river;  on  Its  back  were  Tttriou^^ 
numbers,  up  to  nine.    YU  arranged  them  and  completed  the  9  species.    On  the  hea<^ 
of  the  tortoise  was  1),  on  the  tall  1,  on  the  left  side  3,  on  the  right  7.    The  shonldei 
were  formed  by  2  and  4,  the  thighs  by  (>  and  8." 
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different,  although  it  is  easy  to  recognize  how  both  might  have 
arisen  from  the  same  source.  Thus  whilst  the  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  calendar  (and  social  organization)  is  based  on  the 
combination  of  20  characters  with  18  numerals,  the  Chinese  *^  took 
two  sets  of  12  and  10  characters  respectively  and  combined  them." 
The  outcome  of  the  combination  of  20  with  13  affords  a  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  12  with  10.  In  the  Mexican  calendar,  as  I 
have  shown,  there  were  fixed  periods  of  5  days  (associated  with 
the  Middle  and  Four  Quarters)  and  of  20  days,  the  latter  being 
^*  one  complete  count"  of  days,  based  on  the  primitive  finger-and- 
toe  count.  In  the  Mexican  social  organization  there  were  4  prin- 
cipal and  16  minor  clans  of  people,  known  by  20  signs.  Each  of 
these  in  turn  was  subdivided  into  13  categories  associated  with  the 
directions  in  space.  By  mentioning  a  sign  and  a  numeral,  up  to 
13,  the  exact  subdivision  of  a  clan  was  clearly  designated  while 
the  direction  of  its  i*esidence,  as  regards  the  capital,  was  likewise 
conveyed.  A  day  was  associated  with  each  of  these  20  clans  and 
their  respective  18  subdivisions,  and  the  unit  of  time  produced  by 
tlie  combination  of  the  20  day-signs  and  18  numerals  was  the 
period  of  260  days,  which  lield  4  X  65  days  and  was  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  nine  lunations  and  to  the  period  of  human 
gestation.  The  260-day  period,  as  will  be  more  clearly  shown  in 
my  monograph  on  the  Mexican  Calendar  System,  constituted  the 
religious  year  of  the  ''  Sons  or  Lords  of  Night'*  in  their  cult  of  the 
Moon,  the  Nocturnal  Heaven,  Earth  and  the  Female  princii)le. 

Simnltaneously  with  this  lunar  calendar,  in  which  eacli  moon  had 
a  different  name,  a  civil  or  solar  calendar  was  employed  consist- 
ing of  865  days,  divided  into  17  periods  of  20  and  1  period  of  25 
days.  These  years  bore  the  names  of  four  different  signs  in  rota- 
tion combined  with  18  numerals.^  The  cycles,  thus  produced,  con- 
sisted of  4  X  18  =  52  years,  20,  or  a  *'  complete  count "  of  which, 
produced  the  great  cycle  of  1040  years. 

Totally  different  from  this  numerical  system  is  that  of  the  Chinese, 
who  **  divided  the  year  into  12  months  of  29  and  30  days  each  and 

>  As  Prof.  E.  B.  Tajlor  has  aptly  pointed  out :  '*  By  accident  the  [Mexican]  Culcn- 
dar  may  be  exactly  lUontrated  with  a  modern  pack  of  cAinU  laid  out  in  rot:ition  of 
the  four  iiilts,  as  an  ace  of  hearts,  2  of  spadeH,  3  of  diamond8,  4  of  clubn,  5  of 
hearts,  etc.  .  .  .  This  system  [of  combining  bigng  with  numeralrij  is  niinilar  to 
that  of  central  sonthwestern  Asia  where,  among  the  Mongoln,  Tilietans  and  Chinohe, 
etc.,  series  of  signs  are  thus  combined  to  reckon  years,  niontlis  and  dayH  .  .  . 
Humboldt  makes  this  comparison  in  his  '  Vue  des  CordiU^rea,  p.  21i"  .  .  .  (Article 
"  Mexico/*  Ency.  Brit.). 
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as  these  periods  represent  with  sufficient  exactness  the  lunar  mont 
it  follows  that  the  new  moon  falls  on  the  1st  of  every  month  ai 
that  on  the  15th  the  moon  is  at  its  full.     The  month  is  thus 
sociated  with  the  moon  and  is  called  by  the  same  name  and  writte 
with  the  same  hieroglyphic  .  .  .     The  Chinese  also  divide  the  y( 
by  seasons  and  recognize  8  main  divisions  aud  16  subsidiary 
which  correspond  to  the  days  on  which  the  sun  enters  the  Ist  an< 
15th  degrees  of  a  zodiacal  sign    ..."  (Douglas,  China,  p.  269) 
Whilst  it  is  customary  in  China  for  years  to  be  designated  at  tim< 
by  the  Neen-haou  or  title  of  an  emperor  and  an  event  to  be  allud< 
to  as  having  occurred  in  such  or  such  a  year  of  a  certain  ruler'^9 
reign,  the  mode  of  computing  years  is  by  reckoning  by  sexagenar]^" 
cycles.     According  to  native  historians  this  system  was  introducer^ 
by  the  emperor  Hwang-te  in  the  year  2637  B.  C.  which  was  th^ 
first  year  of  the  first  cycle,  and  it  has  continued  in  use  until  th^ 
present  day.     In  this  system  a  group  of  ten  characters,  termeci 
the  ^ '  celestial  stems  "  and  associated  with  the  male  principle,  i& 
combined  with  a  group  of  twelve  characters,  named  the  '^  terres- 
trial branches  **  and  associated  with  the  female  principle.     An  un- 
broken series  of  sixty-year  cycles  have  thus  been  formed,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  of  which  the  Chinese  are  now  living.     According  to 
Biot,  the  calendar  instituted  by  Hwang-te  was  a  day-count  ouly, 
and  year-cycles  were  not  in  use  until  after  the  Christian  era,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  from  India. 

There  are  indications  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  further 
on,  showing  that  the  primitive  day-count  consisted  of  the  seven- 
day  period,  each  day  being  consecrated  to  one  of  the  seven  bright 
stars  of  Ursa  Major,  called  the  '*  Seven  Regulators." 

It  is  well  known  that  Taouism  was  founded  by  Laou-tsze,  who 
was  IX  contemporary  of  Confucius  and  thus  "lived  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  a  hundred  years  later  than  Buddha  and  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  Socrates.  A  mystery  hangs  over  Laou- 
tsze*s  history  .  .  .  and  there  is  the  possibility  that  he  was  a  for- 
eigner, or  perhaps  a  member  of  an  aboriginal  frontier  tribe" 
(J-egge). 

The  Shoo-king,  the  national  book  of  history  edited  by  Confucius, 
enables  us  to  follow  the  development  of  the  state  religion  and  gov- 
ernment, the  basis  of  which  was  Heaven  and  its  imperial  ruler,  the 
pole-star.  The  almost  mythical  emperor  Yaou,  whose  reign  began 
in  B.  C.  2357,  *•'  imitated  Heaven,  harmonized  the  various  states  of 
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the  empire  and  divided  it  into  four  quarters."  His  successor,  Shun, 
extended  its  organization,  but  it  was  Yii,  the  third  ruler,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  (B.  C.  1121),  who,  acknowledging  his 
ignorance  of  them  ^^went  to  inquire  of  Ke-tsze"  about  *Hhe  great 
plan  of  the  9  classifications  and  the  aiTangement  of  the  invaria- 
ble principles."  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Shoo-King,  that  it  was 
**  Heaven  [who]  gave  to  Yd  the  great  plan  and  the  9  classifications, 
so  that  the  invariable  principles  were  arranged,  consisting  of  the 

5  elements,  the  8  regulations,  and  the  5  arrangers." 

In  China  the  day  is  divided  into  periods  equivalent  to  120  min- 
ote8  =  2  hours.  *^In  speaking  of  these  periods,  however,  the 
practice  which  was  originally  introduced  into  China  by  the  Mongols, 
of  substituting  for  the  twelve  stems,  the  names  of  the  twelve  ani- 
mals which  are  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  them,  is  cooimonly 
adopted.  Thus  the  1st  period,  that  between  11  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m., 
is  known  as  the  Rat,  period  2  as  the  Ox,  3  Tiger,  4  Hare,  5  Dragon, 

6  Serpent,  7  Horse,  8  Sheep,  9  Monkey,  10  Cock,  11  Dog,  12 
Boar.  The  night  is  divided  into  five  watches,  each  of  two  hours 
duration "  (Douglas,  China,  p.  296). 

The  ancient  Mexican  priest-astronomers  marked  three  divisions 
of  the  night  by  burning  incense  in  honor  of  ceilain  stars,  after 
dusk,  at  midnight  and  at  break  of  day. 

The  mention  of  the  introduction  into  China  of  the  Mongolian 
hour-computation  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Chinese  civilization.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do 
more  here  than  touch  upon  the  various  and  opposite  views  held  on 
this  important  question  by  leading  European  and  Chinese  scholars. 
On  the  one  hand,  ^^the  existence  of  the  Chinese  civilization  in 
the  east  of  Asia,  separated  from  early  centres  by  the  whole  width 
of  Asia  and  intervening  trackless  deserts,  has  seemed  a  problem 
to  many  students  and  led  to  the  conclusion  of  its  sporadic  growth, 
an  idea  which  is  fostered  by  Chinese  historians."  (See  Douglas  on 
Chinese  Culture  and  Civilization,  1890.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  Chinese  entered  China  from  Tartary  and  were 
emigrants  from  Babylonia  who  abandoned  their  country  when 
Nakhunte,  king  of  Susiana,  conquered  Babylon  in  229.')  H.  C. 

According  to  Legge,  the  Chinese  came  through  central  Asia  about 
2200  B.  C.  and  founded  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river 
and  its  tributaries.  These  colonists  founded  a  Middle  Kingdom 
in  China,  a  federation  of  states  with  a  chief  supreme  ruler,  on  the 
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[Mtteni  of  Ba^■JloDia.  Tbej  introdocKti  the  art  of  writing  ando- 
ta>iIi<bKl  a  calends r  with  a  Tear  of  36<>  dAj^  and  an  intercaluj 
monlh. 

It  is  state<1  that  the  names  of  the  five  {Janets  of  the  Chinese, 
besiiles  the  Sun  and  Moon,  were  called  by  the  same  names  as  in 
Babvlon.  (See  EltlkiQS  oi».  •n> ..  aUo  The  old  Babvlonian  characters 
and  tlieir  derivatives.  Terrien  de  Lacoaperie.  Babylonian  and 
f  >rieiital  ReconU  March.  1^S8. )  Some  aathorities  are  inclined  to 
consii1t.'r  Chinese  astronomv  as  derived  from  the  Chaldean;  whikl 
others  iiave  instituted  comparisons  between  it  and  the  Hindoo 
systt-rn.  The  results  of  the  latter  line  of  inves titration  are  aet 
forth  )>y  J.  F.  Davis  in  the  following  passage  of  his  work  on  tiie 
Chine>t.'  ( lx>ndon,  1^36,  vol.  ii.p.  304) :  ^*  A  comparison  between 
the  :in<*i<'nt  system  of  the  Chinese  and  of  Hindoo  astronomy  is 
rem  lend  somewhat  perplexing  by  the  fact  that,  while  there  are 
8onie  points  of  resemblance  there  are  others  in  which  they  essen- 
tially fiiffer.  Lk»th  of  them  have  twenty-eight  lunar  mansions  and 
a  cvcle  of  sixtv  vears,  but  a  careful  observation  detects  some  im- 
Ijortaiit  distinctions  :  the  Hindoo  cycle  is  a  cycle  of  Jupiter  while 
tli:it  of  th»-  Chinese  is  a  solar  cycle,  and  the  twenty -eight  constel- 
l:itir>iis  of  tlie  Hindoos  are  nearly  all  of  them  equal  divisions  of 
th«r  ;^reut  (.'ircle,  consisting  of  about  13^  each,  while  the  Chinese 
constelhitioMs  are  extremely  unequal,  varying  fn>m30^  to  lesstlian 
1'.  Til*-  niithor's  father,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Mes-irs.  Colebmok  and  Bentley,  proved  that  the  Hindoo  as- 
trot.ouiy  did  not  go  farther  than  the  calculation  of  eclipses  and 
honuf  other  chaniies  with  the  rules  and  tables  for  performing  the 
same.  Ik*>id«'>  their  lunar  zoiliac  of  twenty-eight  mansions,  the 
Hindoos  hmlike  the  Chinese  have  the  solar,  including  twelve  signs 
|»«!rfer-ily  identieal  with  ours,  and  demonsti-ating,  in  that  respect,  a 
coTirnon  orijrin." 

As  we  know  from  Hero<lotus.  the  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  seven 
rlays  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Hindoos  had  anciently  the 
same,  llie  planetary  names  being  given  to  the  days  in  exactly 
the  same  order  as  among  ourselves,  except  that  Friday  was  the  first. 
Tin;  Chinese  nekon  five  planets  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  hut  they  give  the  name  of  one  of  their  twenty -eight  lunar 
mansions  successively  to  each  day  of  the  year  in  a  perpetual  ro- 
tation, without  regard  to  the  moon's  changes;  so  that  the  same 
four  out  of  the  twenty -eight  invariably  fall  on  our  Sundays  and 
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constitute,  as  it  were,  perpetual  Sunday  letters.  A  native  Chinese 
first  remarked  this  odd  fact  to  the  author,  and  on  examination  it 
proved  perfectly  correct. 

To  the  above  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  following  comparison 
between  the  Chinese,  Tibetan  and  Indian  systems  :  '^  The  Tibet- 
ans received  astronomical  science  from  India  and  China  .  .  . 
tibe  Chinese  taught  them  the  science  of  divination.  Both  systems 
are  based  upon  a  unit  of  sixty  years,  dififering,  however,  in 
modes  of  denominating  years.  In  these  cycles  of  sixty  years, 
when  numbered  according  to  the  Indian  principle,  each  year  has  a 
particular  name;  but  in  the  Chinese  method  the  names  used  in  the 
Chinese  duodecimal  cycle  are  used  five  times,  coupled  with  the 
five  elements  or  their  respective  colors,  each  of  the  latter  intro- 
duced in  the  series  twice  in  immediate  succession  "  (Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism  in  Thibet,  p.  27).  According  to  Humboldt,  ''  the  Tzihi- 
chen,  or  public  calculators  of  Lhassa  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
years  of  the  same  name  only  return  about  every  two  centuries. 
They  combine  15  signs:  five  masculine,  five  feminine  and  five 
neuter,  with  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  "  (Monuments  des  peuples 
de  TAm^rique  i,  p.  386). 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  connection  between  China  and  India 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  well-known  fact  that  Buddhism  did  not  entiT 
China  from  India  until  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and 
had  a  prolonged  struggle  for  existence  and  influence  in  the  country 
during  several  centuries. 

The  Buddhist  missionaries  introduced  the  mode  of  calculating 
cycles  of  years  into  China,  according  to  Biot,  who  states  that  the 
primitive  calendar  of  the  Chinese,  instituted  by  Hwang-te,  the 
fir«t  king  of  the  "  Flowery  land,"  was  a  day-count  only. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  some  bare  facts  bearing  upon  the  age 
and  development  of  the  state,  religion  and  government  of  ancient 
China.  In  2697  B.  C.  Hwang-te  (the  Babylonian?)  erected  a 
temple  to  the  honor  of  Shang-te,  the  deity  associated  with  tlie 
earliest  traditions  of  the  Chinese  race.  Upon  the  auUiority  of  a 
Chinaman  of  the  present  day  it  is  stated  that  **the  word  Shang-te 
means  supreme  ruler ;  but,  as  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  this  name 
lightly.  Chinamen  usually  name  the  supreme  ruler  by  his  residence, 
which  is  Tienz=  heaven"  (P2dkins,  op,  cit,  p.  71). 

An  extremely  instructive  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Taouist  con- 
ception of   a  supreme   being  or  ruler,  by  the  following   episode 
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related  bv  3Ir.  KdkiDS  In  his  -*  Religioo  in  China'*  (p.  109).  **l 
met  Tin  1X72 ~  OQ  one  occasion  a  schoolmafter  from  the  Deiglib(R^ 
bocl  of  Chapoo.  .  .  .  The  inqainr  was  pat  to  him,  W1m>  h 
the  l»rd  of  heaven  and  earth?  He  replied  that  he  knew  none 
but  the  pole-^tar.  called  in  the  Chinese  language  Teen-hwang-ti' 
te,  the  great  imperial  nil«.'r  of  heaven.  It  was  stated  to  him  tint 
it  was  a  matter  very  mach  to  be  regretted  that  he  sboold  hold  sod 
view«  a.H  this  of  the  Supreme  Being/* 

In  this  connection  and  with  special  reference  to  the  title  Tien= 
heaven,  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  addressing  the  supreme  ruler, 
I  muKt  quote  T.  de  Lacouperie's  opinion  that  the  Akkadian  name = 
Diii-gira  aud  symbol  for  God,  the  eight-pointed  star,  was  the  ori- 
gin of  Ti,  a  Chinese  character  with  the  same  meaning  and  sooni 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hall  (The  New  Akkadian  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology)  explains  the  Akkadian  Din-gira  as  competed 
of  di  =  to  shine  and  gira  =  heaven  and  that  thns  the  Accadiai 
name  for  G(m\  is  '"  the  shining  one  of  heaven,"  which  explains  wlij 
the  ideogram  is  a  star.  According  to  >ir.  K.  Douglas  (p.  171) 
*^  Mr.  Ball  has  practically  demonstrated  that  the  Chinese  and 
Akku<liaii  are  the  .same  tongue  and  that  everywhere  in  China  we 
are  reminded  of  that  great  centre  of  civilization  in  Babylonia.'* 

An  investigation  of  the  Taouist  religion  reveab  that  it  consisti 
chiefly  of  star-worship,  stars  being  deemed  ^ ^divine.'*  ^^Amongtiie 
liturgical  works  used  by  the  priests  of  Taou,  one  of  the  common- 
est  conHJKts  of  prayers  to  Tow- moo,  a  female  divinity  supposed  to 
rehide  in  the  Great  Bear.  A  part  of  the  same  constellation  is 
worshipped  as  a  male  spirit  under  the  name  of  Kwei-sing"  (Ed- 
kin-^). 

A  tiuine  closely  resembling  the  latter  in  sound,  Tseih-ching,  and 
meaning  the  *'  Seven  Regulators  "  is  now  applied  to  the  Sun,  Mooo. 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  In  ancient  times, 
however,  according  to  native  authorities,  **  this  term  was  used  to 
di'signate  th<'  seven  bright  stars  of  Ursa  Major  which  subsequently, 
by  an  astrolojrical  device,  were  associated  with  the  seven  planets: 
m,  tliat,  by  metonymy,  the  latter  became  the  established  meaning.^'' 

*TUi'  following  pafnJiKCt  contain  interesting  evidences  of  the  ancient  applieatioo 
of  til*;  iiutfil><.'r  hcvcn  to  trilml  organization  in  China.  **In  the  time  of  the  Sujdruutr 
Man<-hurta  went  iiy  the  name  of  Mo-ho  in  China  .  .  .  the  people  being  tkn 
dividtd  into  nt.r en  tr Huts .  .  .  .  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleTcnth  oentory  one  Tiny- 
ko  wftM  clecte«l  at*  tlielr  chief  .  .  .  and  he  organized  something  of  a  regular for- 
emnient  throughout  the  TarlouH  trlbed  of  Joutchi  or  Ni6-tcbi*s  and  collected  taxe* 
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The  association  of  the  term  *'  Regulators"  with  Septentriones 
te  particidarly  interesting  because  the  seven-day  period  has  been 
employed  in  China  from  time  immemorial,  the  seventh  day  being 
invariably  marked  by  the  ancient  character  mih,  which  means 
*^  quiet,  secret  or  silent."  In  the  modern  Chinese  almanacs  and 
astrological  works  ^^  the  mih  days  are  marked  by  the  four  constel- 
lations which  correspond  among  the  seven  planets  to  the  principal 
one  among  them,  the  Sun"  (c/.  Wylie,  On  the  Knowledge  of  a 
weekly  Sabbath  in  China,  op.  cit.  p.  86) .  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  refer  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  mih  or  quiet  day,  on  which  rest 
was  generally  observed,  to  that  remote  period  of  time  when,  to 
primitive  observers,  one  of  the  stars  in  Ursa  Major  would  have 
appeared  more  closely  associated  with  immovability  and  nearer  the 
polar  axis  than  its  companions  (see  pp.  20  and  21). 

If  we  pause  here  to  review  the  preceding  data  we  are  particularly 
struck  at  the  unanimity  of  evidence  establishing  that  even  the 
most  ancient  form  of  civilization  and  religion  was  not  indigenous 
to  China,  but  was  carried  there  by  colonists  from  distant  parts, 
presumably  from  Babylonia.  The  latter  conclusion  finds  a  strong 
support  in  the  undeniable  fact  that  during  subsequent  centuries  a 
steady  stream  of  emigration  has  carried  colonists  of  different 
nationalities  into  the  heart  of  China. 

Buddhism  entered  China  from  India  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Alexander  Wylie  tells  us  that  '^  according  to  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  stone  tablets  in  the  synagogue  at  Kai- 
fuDg  foo,the  Israelites  first  entered  China  during  the  Han  dynasty" 
and  we  are  further  told  in  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits  that  "  they 
came  during  the  reign  of  Ming-ti  (A.  D.  58-75)  from  Si-yih,  i.  e. 
the  western  regions.  It  appears  by  all  that  can  be  gathered  from 
them  that  this  western  country  is  Persia  and  that  they  came  by 
Khorasan  and  Samarcand.  They  have  many  Persian  words  in 
their  language  and  they  long  preserved  a  great  intercourse  with 
that  country"  (The  Israelites  in  China,  Wylie's  Chinese  Re- 
searches, Shanghai,  1897). 

Some  other  interesting  facts  related  by  Wylie  deserve  mention 
here.     In  translating  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  Chinese,  the  Israel- 

from  them.  The  highest  of  hisofllceri)  were  all  styled  pok-elh  lee  and  were  distin. 
gmUkeiibpthe  namet  of  the  tun,  planrtt  and  28  constellationt  of  the  Zo<liac.  Every 
ive,  ererj  ten  and  ererj  hundred  men  had  their  Hpccial  offlcerH.  .  .  .  From  the 
chief  of  five  to  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  each  trained  his  dependents  In  military  art. 
.    .    Wjlle:  On  the  origin  of  the  ManchuB  (Chinese  ResearciieM,  p.  %A4). 
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ites  in  China,  to  the  present  day,  say  Teen,  ^'  jost  as  the  schobn 
of  China  do  when  they  explain  their  term  Shang-te."  We  thu 
obser\'e  a  growing  practice  in  western  Asia,  among  the  Hebrews,  o( 
designating  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  Heaven  and  sometimes  m 
Heaven.  In  Chinese  history  distinct  mention  is  made  of  a  foreign 
sect  distinguished  as  the  '^  worshippers  of  Heaven,'*  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  China  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centary.  Wjlie 
has  surmise<l  that  the  Hebrews  were  thus  designated  and  remarb 
'^  that  this  name,  as  the  designation  of  a  foreign  sect,  is  the  iDore 
remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  state  ritual  of  China  has  designated 
the  Supreme  by  the  name  of  Heaven,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  tlie  present  day." 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  a 
gross  misconception  of  the  Hebrew  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  and  a  supposed  identity  of  worship  that  caused  the  Isnd- 
ites  to  ]ye  treated  with  such  tolerance  and  hospitality  in  China  that 
their  colony  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  country  still  exists  to  the 
present  day.  It  is,  in  fact,  related  of  the  Dowager  Empress  Ling, 
in  the  first  lialf  of  the  sixth  century,  that  she  ^*  abolisheil  the  vari- 
ous corrupt  systems  of  religious  worship,  excepting  that  of  the 
foreign  tien-spirit."  A  strange  insight  into  the  Chinese  view  of 
the  Christian  religion  is  likewise  afforded  by  the  following  native 
documents  cited  by  Wylie  :  *'  Now  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  b 
worsliipped  by  the  Europeans.  They  say  that  this  is  the  ancient 
religion  of  Ta-tsin  (Syria).'* 

The  following  remarkable  passages  occur  on  the  famous  Nesto- 
riiin  tablet,  dated  A.  D.  7S1,  which  eulogizes  the  propagation  of 
the  '*  Illustrious  [Christian]  Ileligion  **  in  China.  This  tablet  was 
discovered  bv  the  Jesuit  fathers  in  1625  and,  after  its  authenticity 
had  been  violently  assailed,  Wylie's  painstaking  researches  have 
now  vindicated  its  genuineness  J  The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  preface  en<:^raved  upon  it  and  composed  by  King-tsing,  a  priest 
of  the  Syrian  Church  :  '^  .  .  Our  eternal,  true  lord  God.  ...  He 
appointed  the  cross  as  the  means  of  determining  the  four  c-ardinal 
points,  he  moved  the  original  spirit  and  produced  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  nature ;  the  sombre  void  was  changed  and  heaven  and 
earth  were  opened  out ;  the  sun  and  moon  revolved  and  day  and 
night  commenced  ;  having  perfected  all  inferior  objects,  he  then 
made  the  first  man     .     .     .     the  illustrious  and  honorable  Mes- 

iThe  NestoriaD  Tablet  In  Sl-nKanfoo  (p.  84,  Chinese  ResearchM.    Shani^al,  IMT). 
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siah,  veiling  his  true  dignity,  appeared  in  the  world  as  a  man  .  .  • 
a  bright  star  announced  the  felicitous  event  [of  his  birth]  .  .  • 
he  fixed  the  extent  of  the  eight  boundaries.  ...  As  a  seal 
[his  disciples]  hold  the  cross,  whose  influence  is  reflected  in  every 
direction  uniting  all  without  distinction.  As  they  strike  the  wood 
the  fame  of  their  benevolence  is  diffused  abroad ;  worshipping  to- 
wards the  east  they  hasten  on  the  way  to  life  and  glory  .  .  . 
they  do  not  keep  slaves,  but  put  noble  and  mean  all  on  an  equality  ; 
they  do  not  amass  wealth  but  cast  all  their  property  into  the  com- 
mon stock." 

Referring  the  matter  to  oriental  scholars  for  further  discus- 
sion I  merely  note  here  the  astonishing  fact  that  in  China,  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  the  supreme  God  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Christians  was  spoken  of  as  the  God  of  Heaven,  or  Heaven,  that 
fie  is  credited  with  having  created  the  two  principles  of  nature 
besides  heaven  and  earth  and  instituted  the  cross  as  *^  a  means  of 
determining  the  cardinal  points.'' 

It  is  likewise  strange  to  find  the  ^' Heen  or  Toen  foreigners" 
credited  in  a  sixteenth-century  native  cyclopsedia,  with  having 
introduced  into  China  a  system  of  astronomy  denominated  the 
'*  Four  Heavens,"  and  obviously  based  on  a  quadruplicate  division 
of  the  Heaven  similar  to  the  division  of  the  empire  instituted  by 
Yaou  (Wylie,  Israelites  in  China,  op,  cit,  p.  19). 

The  current  Chinese  name  for  Christians  has  been  ^^  Cross- wor- 
shippers," and  it  is  odd  to  note  that  the  ancient  Chinese  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  symbolism  of  the  Christian  cross  as  closely 
identical  with  that  of  their  swastika,  and  to  have  concluded  that 
the  foreign  ^^  Heaven"  religion  rested  on  the  same  basis  as  theirs. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Wylic's  valuable  researches  and  Edkins' 
Religion  in  China  for  information  concerning  the  establishment  of 
colonies  of  Manicheans,  Mohammedans  and  of  successive  Chris- 
tian missions,  etc.,  in  China,  I  shall  but  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Marco  Polo's  travels  (pp.  167  and  168)  because  it  shows 
how  the  doctrine  of  the  quadruplicate  division  of  all  things,  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial,  led  to  a  broad  tolerance  of  opinion  in  the  famous 
Tartar  prince,  Kubla  Khan,  who,  in  1260,  at  Kanbalu  =  Peking, 
honored  the  Christian  festivals.  ^^  And  he  observed  the  same  at 
the  festivals  of  the  Saracens,  Jews  and  idolaters.  Upon  being 
asked  his  motive  for  this  conduct,  he  said  :  *  There  are  four  great 
Prophets  who  are   reverenced   and    worshipped    by  the   different 
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classes  of  maDktnd.  The  Christiaos  regmrd  JesiiB  Christ  as  their 
dlTinitT ;  the  Sarmcens,  Mahomet ;  the  Jews,  Moses ;  and  the  idol, 
aters  Sagomombarkan  (Boddha)  the  most  eminent  amongst  their 
idols.  I  do  honor  and  show  respect  to  all  of  the  fonr,  and  in- 
yoke  to  my  aid  whichever  of  them  is  in  truth  supreme  in  heaven.' " 
This  attitude  of  mind  and  that  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  Chris- 
tian Cross  can  only  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated  when  it 
IS  realized  that  their  **  imperial  ruler  of  Heaven"  was  the  pole- 
star  and  that  the  Ursa  Major  described  each  year  the  sign  of  a 
cross  in  the  heaven  which  ever  impressed  upon  them  quadruplicate 
division  and  differentiation  and  the  union  of  four  in  one.  It  is 
doubtlessly  owing  to  the  same  reason  that  the  Chinaman  of  to- 
day finds  it  possible  to  believe  in,  at  once,  the  three  great  na- 
tional religions  which  exist  in  China.  Edkins  has  explained  that 
whereas  "'  Confucianism  speaks  to  the  moral  nature,  Taouinn  ii 
materialistic  and  Buddhism  is  metaphysical;  thus,  they  are  sup- 
plemental to  each  other  and  are  able  to  co-exist  without  being  ma- 
tually  destructive  "  {op.  cit.  p.  60).  Somewhat  apart  from  these 
three  state  religions  and  embodying  the  most  ancient  ideas  and 
traditions  of  the  race,  exists  the  elaborate  and  solemn  *"  Impe- 
rial worship,"  the  study  of  which  Edkins  designates  as  ^*  spec- 
ially interesting  because  it  takes  us  back  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Chinese  people  and  intnxluces  us  to  many  striking  points  of 
comparison  with  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
with  the  worsliip  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  Babylon  and  Egypt* 
The  same  authority  states  that  ^^  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  shows  that  it  consisted  in 
much  the  same  usages  as  those  now  found  in  Chinese  Imperial 
worship"  (o]t.  cit.  pp.  6,  22,  18  and  80).  In  the  preceding  pages 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  primitive 
religions  of  Cliina  and  America  were  identical,  but  that  their  sab- 
sequent  stages  of  development  or  evolution  were  strikingly  diver- 
gent. The  following  study  of  certain  details  connected  with  the 
**  Imperial  worship"  brings  out  a  marked  differentiation  in  the 
Chinese  and  Mexican  cult  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  altar  of  Heaven  at  Peking  consists  of  three  circular  marble 
terraces,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  paved  with  eighty-one  stones 
arranged  in  circles.  It  is  on  a  round  stone  in  the  centre  of  these 
circles  that  the  Emperor  kntjels  and  is  considered  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  In  the  worship  of  Heaven,  offerings  are  made 
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to  the  heaveuly  bodies,  the  Sun,  Moon,  the  Pole-star,  Great  Bear, 
planets  and  twenty-eiglit  conslellations.  The  woreliip  at  the 
altar  of  ["'artb  consists  of  offerings  to  the  mountaias,  rivers  and 
•eaa. 

This  arrangement  is  strikingly  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Mezi- 

jaa,  who  associated  the  snn  only  with  the  Above,  the  male 
principle  and  the  blue  heaven,  and  worshipped  the  nocturnal 
beaven,  the  moon  and  stars,  with  the  earth,  darkness  and  the  fe- 
male principle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  effect,  produced  by  the  two 
different  modes  ot  classification,  upon  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  state  religions  of  China  and  Mexico.  In  the  1att«r  country 
-where  the  contrast  of  light  aud  darkness  and  of  the  duality  of 
nature  seems  to  have  been  most  powerfully  felt,  the  gradual  iusti- 
a  footing  of  equality  of  n  diurnnl  miisculine  and  nocturnal 
feminine  cult  or  of  a  separate  sun  and  moon  worship,  led  to  the 
(ortnation  of  two  equally  powerful  castes  of  priest-astronomera 
irho  devised  their  respective  calendars  and  cults  and  ultimately 
stood  ill  opien  rivalry  and  antagonism  towards  each  other,  as  chil- 
dren of  heaven  and  ligiit :  sun  woi-shippers  ;  and  children  of  earth 
end  darkness  :  moon  worshipi>er8.  In  China,  as  the  cult  of  earth 
was  subordinate  from  the  first  and  all  heavenly  bodies  were  in- 
eluded  in  the  worship  of  Heaven,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
»ny  rivalry  to  develop  in  the  superior  caste  of  astronomers  who 
jointly  ruled,  instituted  their  calendar  and  altered  it  under  influ- 
ences emauating  from  India. 

Heaven  and  Earth  were  jointly  worshipped  at  the  same  altnr 
ontil  A.  D.  1531 ,  when  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  separate 
altara  and  that  the  worship  of  Karth  should  be  separately  con- 
ducted (Edkins).  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Emperor  acts  as  the 
bigb-prlest  of  Heaven,  we  And  associated  with  him,  from  remote 
antiquity,  the  Kmpress,  the  representative  of  the  Karth-mother. 

The  fact  that  the  roll  of  Chinese  emperors  records  heavenly  and 
earthly,  light  and  sombre,  emperors,  and  that  empresses  have  re- 
peatedly occupied  the  throne,  seems  to  indicate  that,  in  remote 
antiquity,  a  male  and  a  female  line  of  rulers,  personifying  the  dual 
principli>s  of  nature,  alternately  assumed  prominence  in  power. 
This  nalui-al  outgrowth  of  the  cult  of  heaven  aud  earth,  which  has 
its  parallel  in  Mexico,  seems  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  usnr- 
ioa  of  power  exercised  by  the  present  Empress 
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of  China,  who  is  probably  raling  in  her  own  right,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  earth  or  dark  principle.  As  such  she  is  the  exact 
equivalent  to  the  ancient  Mexican  Cihua-coatl,  or  *'  Woman-ser- 
pent;" and  modern  China  supplies  us  with  an  episode  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas  it  holds  in  common  with 
ancient  America,  closely  resembling  the  historical  dissension  which 
led  in  ancient  Mexico  to  a  separation  of  the  two  cults  and  the 
establishment  of  two  separate  governments,  under  their  respective 
male  and  female  rulers. 

Although  the  difference  in  primitive  Chinese  and  Mexican  defi- 
nitions  of  heaven  and  earth  worship  is  evidently  accountable  for 
this  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  in  A.  D. 
1531  only  that  the  Chinese  cult  of  heaven  and  earth  separated  and 
the  process  of  disintegration  began  to  be  set  into  activity.  From 
an  evolutionary  point  of  view,  the  imperial  religion  of  China  stands 
to-day  at  a  far  less*  advanced  stage  of  development  than  the  prehis- 
toric Mexican  state  religion.  This  circumstance  might  be  passed 
over  without  comment  did  it  not  strikingly  coincide  with  the  ande- 
niable  fact  that  the  essentially  inorganic  and  monosyllabic  Chinese 
language  stands  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  linguistic  development  than 
the  incorporative  and  poly  synthetic  American  languages,  the  most 
perfected  types  of  which  are  the  Maya  and  the  beautiful  and  reflned 
Nahiiatl  which  abounds  in  delicate  metaphors  and  formulas  of 
exquisite  politeness,  indicative  of  the  high  degree  of  culture  and 
antiquity  of  the  native  race. 

If  the  preceding  comparative  study  of  the  Chinese  and  an- 
cient Mexican  civilizations  be  briefly  summarized,  the  result  is  as 
follows :  Both  civilizations  alike  rest  on  a  foundation  of  pole- 
star  worship  and  the  set  of  ideas  which  naturally  proceed  from 
this  /.  e.,  central  impartial  power  extending  in  constant  rota- 
tion to  the  four  quarters,  figured  by  the  swastika,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  all-pervading  duality  of  nature.  These  primitive 
concepts  and  their  inevitable  outgrowths,  which  might  naturally 
occur  to  human  beings  of  the  same  grade  of  intellect  in  similar 
conditions  and  circumstances  and  be  most  powerfully  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  man  in  circumpolar  latitudes  beside  a  few  resem- 
blances in  names,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out,  are  nearly 
all  that  the  Chinese  and  ancient  Mexicans  may  be  safely  said 
to  have  had  in  common.  At  a  date  obviously  anterior  to  2356 
B.  C,  when  they  were  formulated,  the  Chinese  had  made  definitions 
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of  heaven  and  earth  and  of  the  fire  elements  which  radically  differ 
from  those  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Mayas. 

The  Chinese  numerical  system  or  calendar,  though  equally  based 
on  rotation,  and  known  to  have  been  modified  by  contact  with  In- 
dia, is  essentially  different  from  the  American.  When  carefully 
compared  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Mexican  is  by  far  the 
'more  complex  and  highly  developed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  social  organization,  which  was  controlled  by  the  calendar.  A 
comparison  between  the  Chinese  and  American  languages  in  gen- 
eral proves,  moreover,  that  they  differ  not  only  in  sound,  but  in 
form  and  in  grade  of  development,  the  Chinese  being  the  lower  in 
the  scale.  To  the  above  divergences  we  must  add  the  fact  that 
each  people  evolved  distinct  national  customs  and  costumes,  foods 
and  drinks,  industries,  arts  and  formH  of  architecture,  so  markedly 
characteristic  as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  about  the  swastika  in  China  (ouan). 
Its  Chinese  name  is  wan,  which  signifies  ^^  ten  thousand/'  or  ^^  all," 
also  '^  many/'  a  great  number.  At  the  time  of  the  Empress  Wu 
(A.  D.  684-704)  the  swastika  in  a  circle  signified  ^^  the  sun  ;"  half 
a  swastika  in  the  circle  ''the  moon,"  and  the  plain  circle  'Hhe 
star."  Deferring  comment  I  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  the 
word  wan  resembles  kwan  =  equal  earth  or  land,  and  that  it  signi- 
fies an  entity  composed  of  ten  thousand  parts.  A  proof  tha 
wan  was  also  associated  with  the  idea  of  time  is  givpii  by  th^ 
l^em  use  of  the  Chinese  swastika  to  signify  **  long  life/'^^ *inAny 
3:§ar8,''  t.  e.,  a  complete  life^  a  complete  cycle  o^.  j[£ars. 

A  prolonged  study  of  the  most  ancient  civilization  of  America, 
vliich  centred  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  thence  spread 
northward  and  southward,  has  so  deeply  convinced  me  of  its  great 
antiquity,  isolation  and  prolonged  period  of  independent  evolution 
that,  when  Asiatic  origin  and  influence  are  discussed,  I  am  tempted 
to  take  the  national  food-plant  of  America,  the  maize,  and,  placing 
it  beside  the  rice-plant  of  China,  invite  comparisons  to  be  made 
between  them. 

.JAPAN. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  it  is  recognized  that  the 
JQnks  which  have  been  repeatedly  driven  by  storms  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast  have  generally  been  Japanese,  no  searching  conipar- 
>8on  between  the  culture  of  ancient  America  and  that  of  Japan 
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has  as  yet  been  published ;  although  it  is  believed  by  many  tint 
it  may  have  been  to  the  occupants  of  the  wrecked  Jaoks  that  the 
American  race  owed  its  civilization.  The  carious  idea  seems  to 
prevail  among  some  writers,  that  purely  Chinese  influence  wh 
conveyed  by  Japanese  fishermen  and  sailors  to  the  dwellers  on 
American  soil.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  recognized  thst 
the  differences  between  Japanese  and  Chinese  civilizations  are  ss 
great  as  that  between  their  different  languages  and  writings,  and 
that  direct  influence  derived  from  Japan,  for  many  oeoturies  hsck 
would  have  left  traces  so  characteristic  as  to  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  effects  of  direct  influence  from  China. 

In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Japanese  empire 
was  founded  on  a  plan  derived  from  Corea  and  soon  became  known 
to  the  Chinese  and  dwellers  on  the  main  land  as  Dschi-Poennkwo, 
or  Zipauco,  the  ^^  land  of  the  east,  or  of  the  rising  sun."  The 
Japanese  themselves,  however,  regarded  their  empire  as  the  '^great 
centre  of  the  world,"  i,  e.  a  ^^  Middle  Kingdom."  The  mythical 
birthplace  of  the  Japanese  race  and  the  cradle  of  its  civilization 
is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  the  Congealed  Drop,  which  was 
formerly  at  the  North  Pole,  but  subsequently  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent position.     How  this  happened  is  not  told.^ 

The  most  suporflcial  examination  shows  that  the  fundamental 
selieme  of  the  Japanese  empire  was  the  same  as  that  of  China 
and  other  Asiatic  countries.  Its  centre  was  the  island  Hon-shiOi 
Hondo  or  Nippon,  on  which  was  situated  the  ancient  Fuor  capital, 
nanie<l  Yedo ;  the  moilern  Tokio  in  the  vicinity  of  Fusiyama,  the 
sacred  mountain  and  reputed  centre  of  the  world.  The  entire  land 
or  Han  was  originally  divided  into  five  provinces  collectively  named 
the  (io-kinai  (tlie  word  go  like  the  Maya  ho,  signifying  five),  the 
territorial  divisions  and  presumably  consisting  of  four  quarters  and 
the  capital.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  extent  of  this  quinary  or- 
ganization by  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  Japan,  time  was  divided 
into  five-day  periods,  by  ofHcial  days  of  rest,  which  fell  on  the 
Ist,  nth,  11th,   16th,  21st,   and  26th  days  of  each  month.     The 

1  (The  Rflijrion  of  Ja)ian,  Win.  Elliott  Griflis.  London,  1886,  p.  67  and  not«  9.1 
"  This  curious  aKrueiiient  Ix'twetMi  the  Japanese  and  other  ethnic  tradlUooB,  Inlocat- 
Infc  Parndlse,  the  oiif^ln  of  the  human  family  and  of  clvlliaatlon  at  the  north  pole, 
haH  not  crtcapcd  tlic  attention  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Warren,  President  of  Boston  UniTenltT, 
who  makes  extendeil  rtffercnre  to  it  in  hi h  HUKgestive  book,  "Paradise  Found,  The 
Cradle  of  the  Human  Ran*  at  the  North  Pole.  A  Study  of  the  Prehistoric  World. 
BoPton,  ixsft." 
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computation  of  time  lij  cyclea,  which  will  be  treated  further  in  a 
8eptirBt«  inonof^raph,  also  prevailed  in  Japan,  ae  might  be  ex* 
pected,  BiDce  this  method  was  aniain  feature  of  the  definite  echeinc 
on  which  the  entire  empire  waa  foundeil. 

In  scconi  with  this  plan  the  population  waa  divided  into  four 
classes,  coneisting  of  the  Haimin  —  the  people;  the  warriors  or 
Samnrai.  the  Kazoku,  literally  the  dower  of  families,  the  nobility. 
All  members  of  the  imperial  family  formed  a  fourth  caste  and 
above  all  atood  the  Emperor,  the  central  ruler,  the  divine  descendant 
of  the  suu-goddess  Amaterasu.  Evidences  thiit  an  estenaion  and 
tresh  territorial  division  of  the  empire  look  place  at  one  time  seem 
preserved  in  the  ancient  Japanese  name  for  Japan  :  Oya-shima  = 
the  eight  islands.  It  is  likewise  related  that  the  Japanese  crea- 
tors. Izanajo  and  Izanami,  built,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  an  oc- 
tagonal palace  aroimd  a  centra!  pillar,  the  octagonal  form  having 
reference  to  the  eight  holy  corners  or  points,  the  "  Hak-kaku,"  or 
the  cardinal  points  and  half  cardinal  points.  It  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  by  a  similar  method,  but  by  means  of  four 
larger  and  four  smaller  rays,  the  field  of  the  Mexican  calenilar 
sUr  is  dividetl  into  eight  equal  portions.  It  ia  a  well-known  (act 
thai,  in  1S54,  Japan  was  practically  governed  by  two  rulers; 
the  Mikado  or  Tenno,  of  divine  or  "  heavenly  "  descent,  who  leil 
BO  secluded  an  existence  that  he  was  becoming  a  shadowy  and 
invisible  ruler,  and  the  Shogun,  the  civil  governor,  who  had  be- 
come the  terrestrial  ruler  ;>ar  excellence,  and  wliose  power  was 
in  the  ascendant.  This  state  of  affairs  affords  a  most  interesting 
object  lesson,  teaching  how  ancient  empires  gradually  become  di- 
vided and  disintegrated  under  dual  government  and  under  the 
iDdncnce  of  rival  cults.  The  ancient  state  religion  or  "  Imperial 
worship  "  of  Japan,  the  Shinto,  was  becoming  ae  obsolete  as  the 
worldly  power  of  its  high-priest  the  ^likado,  next  to  the  growing 
ftaoendancy  of  Buddhism,  supported  by  the  Shogunatc.  The  orig- 
iuKi  meaning  of  the  Shinto  aacred  symbols  appears  to  be  lost. 
The  mirror,  placed  on  tlie  altar,  usually  constituted  the  only  visible 
lacred  emblem.  Auotlier  was  the  sword.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
■Wkstikft  came  into  Japan  with  Buddhism,  but  this  is  a  point  which 
demands  a  serious  investigation  of  competent  specialists.  The 
kbove  data,  which  are  alisurdly  inadequate  to  the  interest  and  im- 
[>ortanoe  of  Japan,  tlie  seat  of  the  most  intellectual  and  progres. 
sivc culture  of  Asia,  are  sufBcient  to  sliow  that  in  Japan,  where  the 
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swastika  is  found,  the  qoadi'uplicate  state  organization  and  fun 
damental  plan  were  also  carried  out.    My  full  purpose  will  only 
fulfilled  when  the  present  deficient  notes  shall  have  stimulated  th 
enquiry  and  research  of  students  and  Japanese  scholars  and  1 
to  the  publication  of  all  traces  extant  of  the  most  ancient 
of  organization,  government  and  calendar,  as  compared  with  th< 
of  ancient  America. 

As  it  is  maintained  that  the  ^Chinese  and  other  eastern  Asiatic 
people  did  not  originate,  but  received  their  civilization  from  Baby 
Ionia,  or  another  ancient  centre,  situated  in  western  Asia,  i 
obviously  becomes  an  imperative  necessity  to  carry  the  presen 
investigation  across  the  Asiatic  continent  into  the  heart  of  th 
Euphratean  valley. 

INDIA. 

Being  one  of  the  ancient  centres  of  civilization  from  which  th 
Chinese  are  said  to  have  derived  theirs,  India,  the  country  wher 
the  swastika  abounds,  first  arrests  our  attention.  In  support  o 
the  assertion  I  have  already  advanced,  that  the  primitive  symbol  i 
always  found  accompanied  by  a  set  of  ideas  almost  as  ancient 
itself,  I  have  pleasure  in  transcribing  the  following  detache<l  bu 
instructive  and  suggestive  extracts  from  my  note-book. 

The  fair  Arya  or  Aryans,  after  about  2,000  B.  C,  penetrated 
India  from  the  northwest.     Arya  means  "  those  who  command*^ 
or  "  the  venerable."     The  name  Hindu  or  Sindu  was  given  to  the 
Indian  Aryans.     Our  knowledge  of  Hindu  art  begins  in  the  third 
century  H.  C.  and  none  of  the  present  popular  forms  of  Hindu 
religion  are  presumed  to  be  earlier  than  the  ninth  century  A.  D. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Brahman  system  and  faith   were  not 
developed  by  the  Hindus  till   they  had  conquered   the   Ganges, 
Western  and  Southern  India  and  there  is  no  trace  of  this  tradition 
or  even  of  Brahma  as  a  deity  in  the  Vedas."  .   .   . 

"  The  supreme  god  of  antiquity  was  Indra  .  .  .  next  to  and 
'  above  whom  was  the  mysterious  ^(]  VnrnnR,  i\\^,  er<^ator.  who 
gave  eternal  laws  which  god  and  men  were  oblie^ed  to  follow.  He 
showed  the  stars  their  paths  and  ^gave  each  creature  his  qualities 
...  He  is  the  sun  by  day  and.  tl»e  stars  at  night*'  .  .  .  From 
these  statements  the  duality  of  the  creator  and  his  power  over 
both  light  and  darkness  alike,  stand  out  clearly. 

Anotlier  form  of  the  supreme  being  was  the  sun  god  Surya,  who 
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was  also  named  Savitri,  the  generator,  Pashan  =  the  feeder  and 
Mithras  the  light-god,  who  is  called  the  watcher  and  ruler  of 
the  world  and  was  associated  with  the  wheel,  which  is  termed  ^Hhe 
most  ancient  symbol  of  divine  power  and  dominion. i" 

**  In  India  the  wheel  was,  moreover,  connected  with  tbe  title  of 
a  chakrayartin  (from  chakra  =  a  wheel),  the  title  meaning  a  su- 
preme ruler  or  universal  monarch,  who  ruled  tlie  four  quarters  of 
the  world  and  on  his  coronation  he  had  to  drive  his  chariot  or  wheel 
to  the  four  cardinal  points  to  signify  his  conquest  of  them"  ( Wm. 
Simpson,  Quarterly  statement  of  Palestine  Expl.  Fund,  1895, 
p.  84).  It  is  significant  that  ^'  Mithra,"  the  god  of  the  wheel,  who 
was,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  likewise  associated  with  the  serpent, 
is  represented  with  a  chariot  pulled  by  seven  horses  and  thus  to 
find  the  idea  of  centrifugal  power,  combined  with  the  numeral 
seven  and  the  conception  of  central  rulership  extending  to  the  four 
quarters. 

While  the  above  passages  afford  an  interesting  insight  into  the 
ancient  significance  and  symbolism  of  the  chariot,  the  use  of  which, 
with  that  of  the  throne  was,  originally,  exclusively  confined  to  the 
central  supreme  ruler,  they  also  furnish  a  curious  parallelism  to  the 
Chinese  tours  of  inspection  performed,  by  the  emperor,  to  the  four 
provinces  in  rotation. 

The  general  application  of  the  quadruplicate  system  is  more- 
over shown  by  the  fact  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  population 
of  India  has  been  divided  into  four  great  castes,  and  these  are 
associated  with  distinctive  colors,  the  Sanscrit  word  for  color, 
varnay  signifying  also  caste.  According  to  the  native  myth, 
Brahma  created  the  Brahmin  or  ruling  caste  from  his  mouth,  the 
warrior  caste  from  his  arms  and  hands,  the  merchant  and  agricul- 
tural caste  from  his  hips  and  the  artisan  or  lowest  caste  from  the 

1  An  Interefiting  parallelism  in  the  development  or  evolution  of  the  idea  of  rota. 
Uon  around  a  central  pole  wan  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  model  in  tlie  Indian  De- 
partment of  the  South  Kennlngton  Museum.  It  reproniMitB  the  Hindu  fanatical 
rellgiouB  rite  known  an  the  *'Churruck  Puja."  Four  individuals  are  suspended  l)y 
rords,  with  hooks  drawn  through  their  flesh,  to  a  movalde  wooden  structure  like  a 
wheel  surmounting  a  high  pole,  similar  to  that  used  l>y  the  Ancient  Mexican  "flyers" 
(see  p.  84)  which  likewise  served  as  a  pivot  for  the  rin-llng  motion  of  the  pcrfoniiers. 
The  torture  voluntarily  endured  by  the  latter  rec-JilIs  that  accompanying  the  sacred 
sun  pole-dance  of  certain  North  American  Imlian  trilK's.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
trsst  the  ancient  Mexican  reflntHl  and  int4>llectual  symlM>Iization  of  circuinpolar  mo- 
tion with  the  fanaUcal  and  hideous  solftorture  asso<*iated  with  tlie  Nortli  American 
and  Ilindn  modes  of  representing  the  same  phenomena,  as  it  throws  much  light  on 
tbe  development  of  certain  sides  of  human  nature. 
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<ioitfs»  >f  m  r'e^c.  Hie  warrior  c^iste  wbs  named  KBchatria;  the 
pe*>nitr  -iiir  ^eilo^.  <ir  Viucya;  the  original,  conquered  inhabituti 
•jt*  India  '▼f^rn  iiamiHt  rhe  hmck.  or  Sonlra.     The  Brahman  caste  wii 

ConctHTumc  :he  jhipn  of  the  Brahmans,  it  is  related  that  "Mtiu 
wai»  rreaCKvi  ....  he.  in  corn  created  ten  great  sages,  the  anoo- 
airs   ')t   'he    Braomans.      Thetse  created  «eren    other  Manas  or 
wirtnai  pruce:^  the   pnnervers  of   moral  orders  in   the  world" 
(S<x>iyear  .     Pt.'incmg  out  that  the  seven  Manus  evidently  coosti- 
mteii  -x  Mccan^QT.  let  as  aow^tndv  the  Brahmanistic  conception  of 
a  «icr»ne  ii^jiicv.     From  varioos  authorities  we  learn  that,  in 
jftttf  ^une^  **  :a«  Brahmans  invented  a  new  god,  the  impersonii 
Bn-rzxa.  wao  ooly  appears  in  the  youngest  portion  of  the  Vidaa" 
H*  »  iieft.-r':e«-i  !:»  *"  the  supreme  One  who  alone  exists  really  aad 
artHTLU.'rety.  *  139 i  j^  represeuted  with  four  heacls  and  four  arms,  the 
iifti  :c  -■-•iir-f  :o.:  rower  and  rule  being  thus  expressed.     The  proof 
ts£ka:»  i^  :ae  ^inxe  V4.3iie.  the  idea  of  duality  existed,  is  furnished  by 
ihe  nv»an:oa  of  ;i  female  i-ounterpart  of  Brahma,  namely,  his  coo- 
wn  Sor^wa::  ±nd  ^lie  later  development  of  the  rival  religions  which 
BOW  <;:l*2^u  ^u:e   by  :^ide  and  divide  the  population  of  India  into 
halvvti^.     The  vTult  of  Vishnu,  associated  with  the  male  pnnciple, 
though  ourii.'usiy  bieadevi  with  the  principle  of  preservation,  is  ob- 
viocL^Iy  a  parallel  foni  of  the  American  and  Chinese  cult  of  the 
Aleve  or  Heaven;  whi!e  that  of  Siva,  or  the   female  principle, 
stroD;zIy  mingleil  wi:h  the  idea  of  destruction,  forms  a  parallel  to 
the  cuit  of  the  Earth-mother  and  of  darkness  and  the  noctarnal 
heaven.     Brabma  was  bom  of  an  egg  and  is  also  figured  as  spring- 
ing from  a  lotus  which,  in  turn  rises  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu  or 
Narjiyjina,  ''the  Spirit  moving  on  the  waters."  ...  .1 

In  rnrxlcm  Buddhism  the  identical  fundamental  ideas  continae 
to  exittt  in  n  Hlitrhtly  different  form;  the  six  directions  in  space  are 
known  and  elaborately  worshipped.  The  embodiment  of  central 
power  iH  Bnddlia,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus  flower.  Accord- 
ing to  Hinlwood,  cited  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  ''In  the  Hindu  cos- 

*Mr.  Win.  H.  <«<MMlyonr,  from  whot^e  admirable  work,  the  Orammar  of  Uie  hotm, 
Ihr  r1n»vi*  i|tioliittiMiM  uro  tnkcn,  remarks  that  **  the  myth  of  Homa  rising  from  the 
M»i».  HI*  fnuinnnlho  F.Kvptlnn  texts,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  idea  and  ae  far 
Ml  nrahmniiUm  U  ronoorned,  Is  much  the  older;"  also  that  "it  ia  poselblo  that  the 
Mtt*>  avwlMiU«n«  «»f  K^iypt  ni»<l  India  dates  from  a  race  which  divided  into  separate 
^t^nm-hm .  H  »■  hNo  iM»».«n»le  that  the  people  of  India  experienced  the  influence,  direct 
^^H*l\WH't,  of  Kn>pt." 
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mogony  the  world  is  likened  to  a  lotus  flower,  floating  in  the  centre 
of  a  shallow  circalar  vessel,  which  has  for  its  stalk  an  elephant  and 
for  its  pedestal  a  tortoise.  The  seven  petals  of  the  lotus  flower 
represent  the  seven  divisions  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancient 
Hindas  and  the  tabular  torus  {Nelumbium  speciosum)  which  rises 
from  their  centre  represents  Mount  Mem,  the  Hindu  Olympus." 

In    the  statues  of  Buddha,  thus  associated  with  the  centre  of 
the  world,  we  have  what  may  be  termed  the  highest  development 
of  the  idea  of  stability,  quietude  and  absolute  repose  which  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  observation  of  Polaris 
The  abstract  conception  of'Slrvana,^jthe  state  in  which  all  individi  \\\  ^V^ 


in^lity  Apd  fionysiousness  arelestrgnd  lif e  and  death,  good  and  evil 
and  every  other  possible  antithesis  disappear  in  absolute  unity/     ^,*ii^' 
appears  to  me  to  be  tne  natural  ultimate  outgrowth  of  the  primi4   ^^^ 
tive  appreciation  of  stability  and  repose  as  the  most  desirable  of'  ^  ^ 
conditions.  -:;7 

An  ancient  American  priest-astronomer,  imbued  with  the  native        ^ 
ideas,  would  doubtlessly  see  in  the  modern  figures  of  Buddha  a      )  C 
tnore  perfect  artistic  rendition  of  the  same  conception  which  was       •{  r 
expressed  in  the  Copan  swastika.     Ue  might  remark  that,  in  the     ^>^ 
aiataes  of  Buddha,  the  human  form  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea       ' 
of  qaadmple  organization  and  that  in  certain  images  the  primitive 
symbols  of  the  centre,  ^^  the  belly  and  navel,"  are  obviously  em- 
phasized.    In  the  fakirs,  who  cultivate  immobility,  he  might  see 
people  who  are  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  ideal  of  sta- 
bility and  detect  the  origin  of  this  suggestion  from  the  fact  that 
"the    swastika  position  of  either  arms  or  legs  is   a  favorite  one 
Among  Hindoo  fanatics,  just  as,  out  of  devotion,  many  persons 
liave  swastikas  painted  or  tattooed  upon  their  limbs. 

it  is  interesting  to  note  the  peculiar  result  attained  by  the  Bud- 
dhists in  their  development  of  the  twin  idea  of  pernianence,  i.  e. 
immatability  or  immortality,  as  shown  in  the  following  quotation : 
**  ^  There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  Buddhism  of  China 
and  of  Tibet.     In  regard  to  philosophy  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence, but  in  Tibet  there  is  a  hierarchy  which  exercises  ix>litical 
power.     In  China  this  could  not  be.     The  Grand  Lama  and  many 
other  lamas  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet  assume  the  title  of  ^  Living 
Buddha.'     In  him,  most  of  all,  Buddha  is  incarnate,  as  the  people 
are  taught  to  think.     He  never  dies.     When  the  body,  in  which 
Buddha  is  for  the  time  incarnate,  ceases  to  perform  its  functions, 
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soles  of  his  feet.  The  warrior  caste  was  named  Elschatna;  the 
people  the  yellow,  or  Vaicya ;  the  original,  conquered  inhabitants 
of  India  were  named  the  black,  or  Sudra.  The  Brahman  caste  wis 
above  all  these. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Brahmans,  it  is  related  that  **  Mano 
was  created  ....  he,  in  turn  created  ten  great  sages,  the  aDoes- 
tors  of  the  Brahmans.  These  created  seven  other  Manus  or 
spiritual  princes,  the  preservers  of  moral  orders  in  the  world" 
(Gooilyear) .  Pointing  out  that  the  seven  Manus  evidently  consti- 
tuted a  septarchy,  let  us  now  study  the  Brahmanistte  conception  of 
a  supreme  divinity.  From  various  authorities  we  learn  that,  in 
later  times  ''the  Brahmans  invented  a  new  god,  the  impersonal 
Brahma,  who  only  appears  in  the  youngest  portion  of  the  Vedaa** 
He  is  described  as  '^  the  supreme  One  who  alone  exists  really  and 
absolutely,"  and  is  represented  with  four  heads  and  four  arms,  the 
idea  of  four-fold  power  and  rule  being  thus  expressed.  The  proof 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  duality  existed,  is  furnished  by 
the  invention  of  a  female  counterpart  of  Brahma,  namely,  his  con- 
sort Sarawati  aud  the  later  development  of  the  rival  religions  which 
now  exist  side  by  side  and  divide  the  population  of  India  into 
halves.  The  cult  of  Vishnu,  associated  with  the  male  principle, 
though  curiously  blended  with  the  principle  of  preservation,  is  ob- 
viously a  parallel  form  of  the  American  and  Chinese  cult  of  the 
Above  or  Heaven;  while  that  of  Siva,  or  the  female  principle, 
strongly  mingled  with  the  idea  of  destruction,  forms  a  parallel  to 
the  cult  of  the  Earth-mother  and  of  darkness  and  the  nocturnal 
heaven.  Brahma  was  born  of  an  egg  and  is  also  figured  as  spring- 
ing from  a  lotus  which,  in  turn  rises  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu  or 
Narayana,  ''the  Spirit  moving  on  the  waters."  .  .   .  .^ 

In  modern  Buddhism  the  identical  fundamental  ideas  continue 
to  exist  in  ii  slightly  different  form;  the  six  directions  in  space  are 
known  and  elaborately  worshipped.  The  embodiment  of  central 
power  is  Buddha,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  lotus  flower.  Accord- 
ing to  Birdwood,  cited  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  "In  the  Hindu  cos- 

iMr.  Wni.  II.  Goo<lyear,  from  whose  admirable  work,  Uie  Orammar  of  Uie  Lome, 
the  above  (iiititjitions  are  taken,  remarks  that  "  the  myth  of  Hems  rising  from  the 
lotuH,  as  fouiKl  in  the  Kgyptian  texts,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  Idea  and  as  far 
as  BrahmaniHm  \»  coDcerned,  Is  much  the  older;"  also  that  "it  is  posaiblc  that  the 
lotus  symbolism  of  Ej^yptand  India  dates  from  a  rac-e  which  divided  into  separate 
branchcH;  it  is  al80  possible  that  the  people  of  India  experienced  the  Influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  Egypt." 
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tnogony  the  world  is  likened  to  n  lotus  floirer,  Hoalinii;  in  the  centre 
of  &  Bb&IIow  circular  vessel,  which  has  for  its  stalk  bd  ciephaut  and 
for  its  pedestal  a  tortoise.  The  seven  pctHls  of  the  lotus  flotver 
represent  the  seven  divisions  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancient 
Hindus  and  the  tabular  torus  {yelumbium.  apeciomm)  which  rises 
from  their  centre  represents  Mount  Meru,  the  Hindu  Olympus." 

In  the  statues  of  Buddha,  thus  associated  with  the  centre  of 
the  world,  we  have  what  may  be  termed  the  higliest  developmeut 
of  the  idea  of  stability,  qnietudc  and  absolute  repose  which  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  observation  of  Polaris 
The  abstract  conception  of^rvann,  ".the  state  in  which  all  individ 
ualitj  and  consciousness  areT&B^-flStl  life  and  death,  good  and  evU 
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and  every  other  possible  antithesis  disappear  in  absolul 
appears  to  me  \o  be  the  natural  ultimate  outgrowth  of  tlie  primi- 
tive appreciation  of  stability  and  repose  as  the  most  desirable  of' 
conditions. 

An  ancient  American  priest- astronomer,  imbued  with  the  native 
ideas,  would  doubtlessly  see  in  the  modern  figures  of  Duddha  a  )(  - 
more  perfect  artistic  rendition  of  the  same  conception  which  was  -^> 
expressed  in  the  Copan  swastika.  He  might  remark  tiiat,  in  the 
•tataes  of  Buddha,  the  human  form  h  intended  to  convey  tbe  idea 
of  quadruple  organization  and  that  in  certain  images  the  primitive 
•ymbols  of  the  centre,  "  the  belly  and  navel,"  are  obviously  em- 
pbanized.  In  the  fakirs,  who  cullivnte  immobility,  he  might  see 
people  who  are  under  the  absolute  dominion  ot  the  ideal  of  sta- 
bility and  detect  tbe  origin  of  this  suggestion  from  the  fact  that 
the  swastika  position  of  either  arms  or  Icgd  is  a  fiivorite  one 
ftmoDg  Hindoo  fanatics,  just  as,  out  of  devotion,  many  persons 
have  BWRfitikoB  painted  or  tattooed  upon  their  limbs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  peculiar  result  attained  by  the  Bud- 
dhists la  their  development  of  the  twin  idea  of  i>erinanence,  i.  e. 
imtnutability  or  immortality,  as  shown  in  the  following  quotation  : 
■*  There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  Buddhism  of  China 
Mid  of  Tibet.  In  regard  to  philosophy  there  is  liltle  or  uo  differ- 
ence, but  in  Tibet  there  is  a  hierarchy  which  exercises  political 
power.  In  China  this  could  not  be.  Tlie  Grand  Lanm  and  many 
Other  lamas  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet  assume  the  title  of  'Living 
Buddha.'  Id  him,  moat  of  all,  Buddha  is  incarnate,  as  the  people 
are  taught  to  think.  He  never  dies.  When  the  body,  in  whiob 
I     Buddha  is  for  tlie  time  incarnate,  ceases  Xa  perform  its  functions, 
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some  infant  is  chosen  by  the  priests,  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  selecting,  to  become  the  residence  of  Buddha  until,  in 
turn,  it  grows  up  to  manhood  and  dies.  No  Buddhist  priest  in 
China  pretends  to  be  a  ^  living  Buddha '  or  to  have  a  right  to  the 
exercise  of  political  power.  In  Tibet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Grand  Lama,  as  chief  of  the  ^  living  Buddhas,'  not  only  holds 
the  place  of  the  historical  Buddha  long  since  dead,  acting  as  a  sort 
of  high-priest,  but  he  also  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  country 
of  Tibet  ruling  the  laity  ns  well  as  the  clergy  and  being  only  sub- 
ordinate to  the  lord  paramount,  the  Emperor  of  China"  (Kdkins, 
Religion  in  China,  p.  8). 

*^The  form  of  the  Buddhist  temples  exemplifies  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  relative  positions  of  Buddha  and  the  gods.  Four  kings  of 
the  gods  are  represented  in  the  vestibule.  Their  office  is  to  guanl 
the  door  by  which  entrance  is  obtained  to  the  presence  of  Buddha. 
.  .  .  The  central  position  is  that  of  Buddha,  who  is  seated  on 
the  lotus  flower  in  the  attitude  of  a  teacher  .  .  ."  (Ekikins). 
In  this  attitude  an  ancient  American  high-priest  would  see  fthe 
graphic  representation  of  one  of  the  titles  of  the  star-god  Polaris, 
*'  the  teacher  of  the  world." 

The  association  of  Buddha  with  the  north  and  with  the  number 
seven  is  curiously  shown  in  the  mythical  account  that  '*  when  Bud- 
dha was  born  a  lotus  blossomed  where  he  touched  the  ground ;  he 
stepped  seven  steps  northward  and  a  lotus  markt^d  each  footfall." 
Distinct  evidence  of  the  ancient  cult  of  Polaris  is  yielded  by 
the  Hindu  marriage  custom,  whicli  I  have  found  described  thus  in 
Meyer's  conversations  Lexikon  :  'Mn  the  evening  the  bride  and 
-V  ^  -  bridegroom  seat  themselves  on  the  hide  of  a  red  ox,  after  making 
1^     the  usual  offerings    .    .    .     Then  the  bridegroom  points  out  the 
pole-star  to  the  bride  and  says :  '  the  heaven  is  firm,  also  the 
earth ;  the  universe  is  stedfast,  so  mayest  thou  be  stedfast  in  our 
.    family'    .    .  ."     The  symbolism  of  the  act  of  sharing  the  ox-hide 
.    as  a  seat  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  the   name  for 
.    cow  or  ox  =  go,  also  signifies  possessions  and  riches,  a  conception 
i    which  is  traceable  to  a  period  when  cattle  constituted  the  chief 
and  most  valued  possession  of  pastoral  tribes.     The  veneration 
accorded  in  India  to  the  cow  is  well  known  and  travellers  have 
frequently  described  the  sacred  statue  of  a  cow,  which  is  seven 
feet  in  height  and  stands  next  to  the  sacred  well  of  the  temple  at 
Benares. 
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I     to  connection  with  tbe  reference  to  tbe  pole-star  mnde  by  tbe  H 

iBiudu  bridegroom,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Sanscrit  for  atB.t  is  V 

Mtri,  tara,  for  etara;  Hindu  siLara,  tara  and  Bengal  staraand  that  .  L 

rvariants  of  the  same  word  coiiBtitiite  the  name  for  star  in  LatilR  i  i«t^'^\'^ 
[Greek,  Gotbic,  Old  und  Anglo  Saxon,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  ,  X^V^ 
n>anish  and  Basque,  in  which  Inngnivge  it  appears  as  izarra,  recall-  ■ 

hng  the  Hindu  sitara  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  aay  ao,  the  Nahuatll 
[word  for  star,  citlallin.  -^ 

I  The  supreme  veneration  aud  imijortance  accorded  in  India  to  the 
liNorth.  from  time  immemorial,  are  shown  by  passages  of  the  book 
Iflf  Mann,  which  prescribe  tlie  severe  penances  which  were  to  be 
lperforme«i  by  llie  lirahmans  who  attained  advanced  age.  He  "  is 
[to  inflict  all  sorts  of  tortures  upon  himself  and  when  he  falls  ill  in 
Leonsequence,  he  ia  to  set  out  to  walk  to  the  northwest,  towards  the 
Iboty  mouutnin  Meru,  until  bis  mortal  frame  breaks  down  and  he 
[sniteB  himself  with  Brahma."  It  is  likewise  stated  that  when  a 
iSrabmRn  king  grew  old  and  ill  be  was  obliged  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  his  son  and  vohintarily  seek  death  in  battle  or  by  starvation, 
whilst  wandering  towards  the  holy  mountniu  Mern,  in  the  nortb- 
weat.  I  point  out  the  curious  pai-allelism  of  this  custom,  which 
was  carried  out  during  countless  centuries  and  determined  a  peri- 
odical migration  towards  the  northwest  of  venerable  sages,  pre- 
sumably accompanied  by  faithful  followera,  and  the  search  for  the 
stable  centre  of  tbe  world  which  caused  the  wanderings  of  Ameri- 

m  tribes  under  Iheir  chiefs. 

According  to  various  encyolopiedias  and  general  works  of  refer- 

ice,  Brahma  is  said  tu  have  mode  the  world  in  two  parts,  i.  e,, 
Iwaveo  and  earth  ;  placed  air  between  both  and  made  the  eight  re- 
^ons,  fire  and  tlie  eternal  waters.  The  mythical  mountain  Meru, 
tbe  summit  of  which  tbe  supreme  power  is  said  to  be  en- 
tbroued  in  eternal  majesty,  is  tbe  traditional  paradise  and  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  somewhere  in  the  northwest  oF  tbe  Himalayas.  It  is 
aituatcd  in  the  centre  of  the  seven  zones  in  which  the  eartb  is  di- 
vided, thence  its  name  Meru  ^:  the  Middle.  The  association  of  the 
central  mountain  with  divinity  aud  eternal  stability  is  further  sbowa 
by  the  statement  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  circled  about  it 
and  that  it  supported  the  heaven. 

As  the  natural  complement  to  tbe  absve,  I  can  cite  the  following 
wideaces  of  an  all-pervodiug  qi i. id ru plicate  division  and  organiza- 
tiOD,  aa  set  forth  in  an    ancient  manuscript   which  was  brought 
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from  India  by  Count  Angelo  de  Gubematis  and  exhibited  io 
Florence  in  1898,  by  Mr.  Pall6,  in  an  extremely  iostmctive  eenes 
of  native  maps  of  India :  1.  In  the  oldest  maps,  the  empire  of 
India  was  represented  as  a  disk,  divided  into  a  number  of  con- 
centric zones,  in  the  centre  of  which  arose  the  sacred  mountain.  2. 
These  representations  were,  in  several  cases,  accompanied  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  swastika  obviously  representing  quadruplicate 
territorial  division. 

On  Mount  Meru  itself  there  were  four  lakes  respectively  filled 
with  milk,  butter,  coagulated  milk  and  sugar.  Four  great  rivers 
flowe<l  from  the  mountain  towards  the  cardinal  points,  namely,  the 
Ganges,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  cow,  the  Sita  from  the  head 
of  the  elephant ;  the  Bhadra  from  a  tiger  or  lion  and  the  Chaksu 
from  a  horse.  ^^  According  to  Buddhistic  mythology,  the  sacred 
mountain  Meru,  which  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  world,  is 
guarded  by  four  hero  '*  kings  of  demons."  Their  names  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1 .  Kubera  or  Vaisranana,  the  god  of  wealth,  who  lives  in 
the  north,  whose  attributes  are  the  lance  and  banner,  the  rat  whicfa 
throws  forth  jewels  from  its  mouth.  2.  Virudhaka,  who  rules  the 
south,  and  whose  attributes  are  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  an  ele- 
phant's head,  and  a  long  sword.  3.  Virupaksha,  the  guardian  of 
the  west :  attributes,  the  jewel  and  the  serpent,  i  Dhrtarasbtra, 
the  ruler  of  the  cast :  attribute,  the  mandoline. 

An  interesting  parallelism  is  brought  out  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  ancient  Mexican  mode  of  producing  the  sacred  fire  by 
means  of  a  reed  and  a  piece  of  wood  and  its  symbolism  of  the 
mystic  union  of  the  two  principles  of  nature,  to  the  origin  of  fire 
as  told  in  the  Veda  and  the  ceremonial  mode  employed  in  India  to 
produce  the  sacred  fire  by  means  of  the  mystic  arani  and  the  pra- 
mautha.  The  difference  between  the  ancient  American  and  Indian 
apparatus  should  be  noticed.  The  two  arani,  made  of  the  wood  of 
FicHS  religiosa^  were  placed  crosswise.  "  At  their  junction  was  a 
fossette  or  cup-like  hole  and  there  they  placed  a  piece  of  wood 
upright,  in  the  form  of  a  lance  (the  pramantha) ,  violent  rotation 
of  which  by  means  of  whipping,  produced  fire,  as  did  Prometheus, 
the  bearer  of  fire  in  Greece  "  (Bournouf,  Des  Sciences  et  Religions 
and  Prof.  Thomas  Wilson,  The  Swastika,  p.  777).  A  remarkable 
relation  unquestionably  exists  between  the  two  mystic  arani,  which, 

crossed,  form  a  fniir.hrRnohpH  nrnaq  frnn)  t-hft  oftnt.^fi  ftf  yfaifih  fiP^ 

produced  by  rotation  and  the   almost  unjvj 
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teiiiliiig  to  four  directioua,  rotation  and  duality  underlying  quadru- 
plieity.  In  my  opinion  no  more  graphic  presentatioa  of  tbe  rota- 
tion of  Ursa  Major  around  Polaris,  the  central  ruler  of  heaven, 
C'>nld  have  been  deviaed  than  the  cross  figure  from  the  centre  of 
wbich  fire  was  perpetually  obtaineii. 

It  is  all  the  more  aigniflcant,  therefore,  to  find  it  stated  tbat  the 
ftncient  Aryan  light-god,  Mithrn,  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
fire.  I  point  on t  that,  in  a  representation  published  byLnyard  in  his 
Cult«  deMithraand  reproduced  here  (iig.72,l)from  Mr.  Goodyear's 
work,  ft  man  and  a  woman  are  represented  as  worshipping  a  star, 
the  scene  so  strongly  recalling  the  portion  of  the  Hindu  marriage 
eercmouv  where  the  |>ole-st&r  is  pointed  out,  that  an  identity  ofscene 
•nggests  itself.  Returning  to  the  swastika  ;  its  meaning  in  India 
Appears  to  be  forgotten ;  but,  according  to  I'rofossor  Tliomaa  Wil- 
son, a  follower  of  the  Jain  religion  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the 
original  idea  was  very  high,  but  later  on  some  persona  thought  the 
Bwatitika  represented  only  the  combination  uf  the  male  and  female 
principli's"  (Thomas  Wilson,  On  the  Swastika,  p.  803), 

To  the  Hindu,  holding  this  view  and  also  accustomed  to  associate 
the  pole-star  with  the  marriage  rite,  there  must  exist  a  curious 
band  of  union  and  identity  between  Polaris  and  the  swastika,  both 
connected  with  the  combination  of  the  male  and  female  principles. 

To  treat  of  the  Hindu  calendar  and  division  of  time  would  be 
to  transgress  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  investigation  which 
already  assumed  unforeseen  dimensions.  As  I  shall  discuss 
it  ID  detail  in  my  monograph  on  the  ancient  Mexican  Calendar 
tyatem,  it  will  suffice  lo  recall  here  that  Humboldt  pointed  out  the 
reaemblauce  between  the  latter  and  tbe  Hindu  system,  and  that 
this  haa  been  further  dwelt  upon  for  instance  in  the  article  on  the 
mbjecl  in  the  F.ncyi^lupa-dia  Britannica.  lu  the  same  work  of 
reference  it  is  also  stated  that,  "according  lo  llie  conclusiuns  of 
DeUmbre,  the  Hindoo  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  greatly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  haa  been  argued  by  Lnplace,  in  oppo- 
■ition  to  the  previous  opinions  of  Badly,  that  the  Indian  astronomy 
is  not  of  the  highest  antifjuity,  hut  must  have  been  imperfectly 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks."  I  may  as  well  state  here,  however, 
that,  in  India  as  in  Mexico,  the  divisions  of  time  were  in  accordance 
Vith  the  general  aoheme,  and  enabled  human  activity  and  labor  to 
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be  controlled   and  carried   out   by  means  of  rotation,   and  with 
strict  impartial  law,  order  and  harmony. 

Pausing  here  and  with  a  clear  realization  of  probable  omissions 
and  deficiencies  of  material,  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  foregoing 
data  sutfice  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  point  which  is  the 
main  object  of  the  present  essay,  namely,  that  in  India  the  swas- 
tika is  found  accompanied  by  the  primordial  set  of  ideas  which 
also  form  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  and  ancient  American  civiliza- 
tions. The  Middle  is,  moreover,  associated  in  India  with  the  idea 
of  immovability,  repose  and  centrifugal  power  and  rule,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  supreme  divinity  whose  symbol  is  the  wheel  and  who 
is  represented  as  dual  and  quadruple  in  nature,  i.  e.  with  four  hands 
(as  two  persons),  and  with  four  heads  (four  persons),  the  six  per- 
sons thus  symbolized  being  united  in  the  person  of  the  seventh, 
the  synopsis  of  them  all.  The  seven-day  period ;  the  seven  zones 
of  the  earth ;  the  seven  divine  footsteps  towards  the  north ;  the 
seven  councillors  of  the  Brahmin  king,  etc.,  all  prove  that,  whereas 
six  directions  in  space  were  worshipped  in  India,  they  were  insepar- 
able from  the  sncred  seventh  which  united  all  of  them.  The  mythical 
sacred  mountain  Mem,  the  throne  of  the  supreme  eternal  power, 
constituted  the  fixed  centre  of  the  world  and  strikingly  exemplified 
quadruplicate  division  and  organization,  being  associated  with  four 
lakes  and  four  rivers  ;  four  mythical  animals  and  four  guardians.  In 
consonance  with  this  plan  Brahma  was  endowed  with  four  heads  and 
four  hands;  the  empire  was  divided  into  four  quarters  and  seven 
zones,  and  the  population  into  four  castes  identified  with  four 
colors,  and  governed  by  a  king  and  seven  councillors.  The  wheel, 
associated  in  the  case  of  Mithra  with  the  serpent,  constituted  the 
emblem  of  supreme  dominion  and  rule  which  was  connected  with 
,the  idea  of  an  extension  to  the  four  quarters.  The  swastika  was 
'■  but  another  expression  of  the  same  idea  and  represented  also  an 
image  of  the  universal  scheme.  This  sign  and  the  pole-star  were 
both  associated,  in  the  native  mind,  with  the  life-producing  union 
of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature  and  the  sacred  element 
fire,  under  which  form  the  supreme  god  was  anciently  worshipped. 
The  lotus  flower  symbolized  the  universe,  its  unity  and  com- 
plexity ;  the  number  of  petals  represented  usually  agreeing  with 
the  number  of  the  cosmical  divisions.  Two  points  should  further 
be  briefly  referred  to :  The  division  of  time  into  seven-day  periods 
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oo'incides  with  the  septenary  scheme  of  organiEtttion  resting  upon 
the  seven  directioQB  iii  apace.  The  snored  soma  tree,  the  hom,  was 
an  object  of  cult  in  India.  The  custom  of  planting  a  Bodhi  tree 
TTJierever  Buddhist  inissionariea  cBtablished  tlieir  doctrine  indi- 
oiit«8  its  ftHsociatioH  nith  the  idea  of  an  established  centre.  The 
employment  of  wooden  sticks  for  the  production  of  the  sacred  fire 
nnder  which  form  the  hu pre nic  ccntralgod  was  anciently  worshipped, 
also  connected  wood  and  the  tree  with  the  sacred  Centre.  Deferring 
ft  discussion  of  tlie  different  and  yet  analogous  way  in  wiiich  the 
fundameotal  set  of  ideas  was  worked  out  in  America  and  India,  I 
ehal I  bat  mention  here  how  clearly,  in  each  case,  the  ultimate  results 
CSQ  be  traced  back  to  a  common  primitive  and  natural  origin. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

IjCt  us  now  carry  our  research  into  that  region  whence  civiliza- 
tion spread  through  western  Asia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
to  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  that,  at  the  present  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Enphrates,  in 
Mesopotamia,  pole-stiir  worship,  pure  and  simple,  is  openly  pro- 
fessed by  the  Mandaites  who  are  re[>utetl  to  he  the  descendants  of 
the  famous  Magi  of  ancient  Cbaldea,  and  are  termed  Sabba  or 
Sftbaus  by  the  Moslems.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  star-watchers 
have  presen'ed  intact  an  estremely  ancient  form  of  the  archaic 
cult  which  contains  the  living  germ  of  all  primitive  religions  and 
represeots  an  evolutionaiy  stage  which  they  must  all  have  under- 
gone. 

It  is  to  the  kindness  of  »  friend  that  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  an 
article  on  a  MandaVte  New  Year  festival  which  appeared  in  the 
"Standard"  some  years  ago  and  which  I  reprothice  in  full  as 
Appendix  11.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Enphratean  star-gazers, 
like  the  Chinese,  determined  midnight  by  the  position  of  the  Great 
Bear.  It  is  interesting  to  find,  moreover,  hat  the  spiritual  head 
«f  the  sect  is  entitled  Gan-zivro,  and  is  closely  escorted  by  four 
young  deacons,  named  sh-kan-dos,  as  well  as  by  four  priests 
^  tarmidos,  and  four  snb-d<'acons.  The  ciivumstance  that  the 
consecrated  group  of  officiants  consists  of  12+  I  :=  13  individuals 
is  particularly  suggestive.  Not  leEs  so  are  the  employment  of  the 
tan-shaped  cross  and  tlie  sacrifice  of  a  quadruped  to  the  loril  of  the 
underworld  and  his  coinpauiou  (the  lord  of  the  upper  world?). 
The  ceremonial  immersion  in  the  starlit  river  is  a  curious  pai-allel 
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to  the  midnight  bathing  in  the  sacred  pool  attached  to  the  andeot 
Mexican  temple. 

The  formulas  employed  in  addressing  the  pole-star  deserve  special 
consideration.     In  the  designation  of  the  stable  centre  of  heaTen 
as  *^  the  abode  of  the  pious  hereafter  and  the  paradise  of  the  elect," 
the  natural  longings  of  the  human  race  for  stability,  t.  «.  safety 
and  repose,  find  an  expression  and  in  this  we  can  detect  the  germ 
of  thought  whose  extreme  development,  in  India,  produced  the 
comparatively  philosophical  doctrine  of   Nirvana.     The  title  of 
"Primitive  Sun  "  enlightens  us  as  to  the  original  use  of  the  word  sun 
and  the  supreme  importance  accorded  by  the  ancient  star-gazers  to 
the  "  Imperial  ruler  of  heaven,"  as  the  Chinese  term  the  pole-star. 
This  application  of  the  word  sun  will  be  found  particularly  interest- 
ing to   those   who,  having  found   the  swastika  termed   a  "sno- 
symbol,"  have  naturally  been  led  to  associate  it  with  the  diurnal  sun, 
although  they  found  it  difficult  to  understand  its  connection  with 
the  rotatory  motion  so  clearly  discernible  in  the  form  of  the  prim- 
itive symbol. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  Mandai'te  pole-star  worship  of  the 
present  day  emlxxlies  the  cult  of  the  sacred  centre  and  of  dual  prin- 
ciples (one  of  which  is  designated  as  the  lord  of  the  underworld) 
and  is  associated  with  quadruple  organization  and  a  fonn  of 
cross,  let  us  now  make  a  great  stride  backwards  and  note  some 
details  concerning  ancient  Sabsean  star- worship. 

ARABIA. 

In  remote  antiquity,  star- worship  prevailed  throughout  Arabia 
and  one  of  its  great  centres  was  the  flourishing  land  of  Saba 
or  Sheba,  whose  queen  visited  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  The  star- 
cult  of  the  Sabtuans  is  acknowledged  to  have  resembled  that 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia  and 
India.  We  are  told  that  a  certain  sect  amongst  them  **  believed  in 
a  great  cycle  of  time  in  which  certain  epochs  of  the  world's  his- 
tory recurred"—  an  idea  akin  to  ancient  Mexican  speculative  phil- 
osophy. It  is  also  stated  that  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Sabieism 
was  the  town  of  Harran  in  Mesopotamia  and  that,  although  flur- 
rounded  by  Christianity,  this  ancient  form  of  star-worship  main- 

if  Im  i?    ^^'''  ""'^*  '^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^S^«-     '^he  possibility  that  the 
fiLntsT.M  I  ^^  ^^^  '"'^'  ^''  '^''  descendants  of  the  ancient  inhab- 

Oants  of  Hart^n  ,s  natumlly  suggested  by  this  historical  fact 
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A  carioaa  detail  coDcernttig  monarchical  succeBeioii  in  Sheba  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  The  king  was  kept  in  an  enforced  aeclueion 
in  his  palace  and  incurred  the  penalty  of  ileath  if  he  left  it.  Hia 
offlpe  was  not  hereditary  but  fell  to  the  first  son  who  was  bom 
MDODgBt  the  nobility,  after  a  king's  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
this  custom,  a  curious  parallel  of  which  i«  furnished  by  the  Thibe- 
tan mode  of  electing  the  "  living  Buddha,"  some  readers  may  be 
biclined  to  find  an  explanation  for  the  massacre  of  the  babes  or- 
dered by  Herod  when  he  learne«l  that  the  wise  men  of  the  East, 
guided  by  a  star,  had  designated  "  a  young  child  "  as  the  future 
•'King  of  the  Jews,"  It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that,  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  establishment  of  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  announced  by  the  Messiah,  may  have  appeared  as  a 
movement  to  revive  the  most  ancient  form  of  government  and  to 
reinstate  Jerusalem  as  the  central  metropolis  of  an  empire,  the 
organization  of  which  would  have  resembled  the  Chinese  and  ancient 
American  forms  of  *'  Middle  Kingdoms,"  or  "  Celestial  Empires." 

The  ideal  of  many  of  these  descendants  of  ancient  pole-star 
worshippers  may  well  have  been  tlie  reversion  to  the  primitive, 
pure  type  of  single  central,  celestial  and  terrestrial  rule  which  hud 
been  superseded  in  western  Asia  by  the  pernicious  growth  of  the 
utterly  abasing  and  demoralizing  separate  cults  of  the  dual  prin- 
ciples of  nature. 

A  curious  remnant  of  the  worship  of  the  Earth-mother  and  of 
the  stable  centre  of  the  world,  recalling  ancient  American  symbol- 
iani,  exists  in  Arabia  and  merits  a  passing  notice.  "  The  great  boly 
place  of  Jiddah,  the  principal  landing  place  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  l^d  sea,  is  the  singular  tombof 
'  our  mother  Eve '  surrounded  by  the  principal  cemetery.  The  tomb 
IB  a  walled  enclosure  said  to  represent  the  dimensions  of  the  body 
Khout  200  paces  long  and  15  feet  wide.  At  the  bead  is  a  small 
erection  where  gifts  are  deposited  and  rather  more  than  half  way 
down  a  whitewashed  dome  encloses  a  small,  dark  chapel,  within 
which  is  the  black  stone  known  as  el-surrah  ^  the  nuvet.  The 
grave  of  Eve  is  mentioned  by  Fi^risi  but,  except  the  black  stone, 
nothing  bears  any  aspect  of  antiquity  "  (Encycl.  Brit.,  article 
Jiddah). 

The  fact  that  the  Arabian  appellation  for  Mecca  is  om-el-kora  ^ 
"the  mother  of  cities  "  deserves  special  attention.  Exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  the  mosque  euclosiug  the  kaaba,  a  structure 
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the  only  door  of  which  opens  to  the  north.  It  contains  the  cde- 
brated  black  sacred  stone  and  a  trough,  reputed  to  be  of  ptnc 
gold,  which  conducts  freshly  fallen  rain  water  to  the  interior  of 
the  building  and  pours  it  upon  its  floor  of  dark  earth.  The  fol- 
lowing details  are  given  in  a  recently  published  account  by  m 
anonymous  visitor: 

''The  Moslems  believe  that  the  original  Kaaba  was  built  in  heavei 
two  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  the  world  and  that,  at 
the  command  of  the  Almighty,  angels  walked  around  it  in  adon- 
tion.  Furthermore,  they  said  that  Adam  built  the  first  Kaaha  on 
earth  on  its  present  site,  directly  under  the  one  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
Long  l>efore  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Kaaba  was  a  place  of  wor 
ship  for  the  idolatrous  Arabs  and  in  it  they  had  no  less  than  360 
idols,  one  for  each  day  of  the  Arabian  year.  These  were  destroyed 
by  Mahomet.  .  .  ."  Beside  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Kaaba  pioos 
Mussulmans  also  visit  the  sacred  granite  mountains  the  ''  Anfat 
where  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  met  Eve  after  a  long  separation.'' 

Summarized,  the  preceding  facts  clearly  show  that,  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  Arabians  have  preser\'ed  the  conceptionof  (1> 
a  divine,  celestial,  stable  sanctuary  around  which  ''angels"  walked 
in  a  circle.  (2)  A  ten-estrial  sanctuary  built  by  man  directly  be- 
neath the  heavenly  one  and  associated  with  the  period  of  a  year, 
I.  e,  360  days.  (3)  In  the  sacred  terrestrial  kaaba  the  mystic 
union  of  rain  and  earth  is  made  to  take  place,  while  (4)  Mount 
Arafat  is  connected  with  the  traditional  reunion  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

1 1  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  significant  association  of  an 
annual  count  of  days  with  the  stable  centre  and  its  importance  as 
an  indication  that  the  ancient  Arabian  star-gazers  originally  asso- 
ciated the  year  period  with  circumpolar  rotation.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  xVrabian  ideas  concerning  the  dual  principles  of  nature 
and  those  of  other  nations  is  also  too  marked  to  be  easily  over- 
looked. 

Nor  need  I  emphasize  how  strikingly  the  imagei'y  of  the  celestial 
kaaba  suits  Polaris  and  the  circumpolar  constellations.  But  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  point  out  that  the  word  kaaba  itself  curiously  re- 
seniblos  star- names  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  in  his 
recent  viihiable  publication  to  which  I  shall  revert,  namely,  the 
Akkadian  name  for  constellation  in  general  =  kakkab  and  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  name  for  the  pole-star  =  Kakkabu.  In  this  con- 
nection and  ui)on  Professor  Sayce's  authority  I  cite  the  significant 
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fkct  that  the  word  for  north  and  for  the  empire  and  capital  of  north- 
em  Babylonia  was  Akkad,  and  that  we  thus  find  in  North  Baby- 
kMiia  a  great  centre  of  government  the  name  of  which  contains  the 
syllables  ak-ka  which  recur  in  the  appellations  for  north  and  for 
Polaris. 

The  following  star-names,  given  by  Mr.  Bobert  Brown,  are  of 
otmost  interest  considering  that  a  star  in  Draconis  was  the  pole- 
star  of  2170  B.  C.  and  that  in  general  the  serpent  was  indissolubly 
oonnected  with  the  pole-star.  *^  The  constellation  Drakon  is  Phoe- 
nicianzzKanaanite  in  origin  and  represented  primarily  the  nakk&sch 
qodmnn  (old  serpent)  =  the  guardian  of  the  stars  (golden  apples) 
which  hang  from  the  pole  tree.  It  is  called  the  crooked  serpent  z= 
nakkasch  in  Job  xxvi:  13  .  ..."  op.  cit,^  p.  29).  I  further 
cite  Mr.  Brown's  authority  for  the  fact  that  in  Phoenicia  A.  D.,  1200, 
the  name  for  Ursa  Major  was  Dubkabir  and  for  Ursa  Minor,  Dub. 

Before  returning  to  the  Euphratean  valley  let  us  note  some  facts 
concerning  the  ancient  religion  of 

PERSIA. 

The  swastika  is  found  in  Persia  as  well  as  a  sacred  mountain, 
the  Elburl.  The  supreme  divinity  was  the  invisible  Ahuramazda, 
the  *' creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  who  was  associated  with 
**  eternal  light  "  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  Aryan 
god  of  light,  Mithra,  the  watcher  and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  fire. 

Mithra  and  Ahuramazda  alike  are  associated  with  six  spirits 
named  the  Amesha-zpenta,  who  are  said,  in  the  first  case,  to  be 
personifications  of  the  sun,  moon,  fire,  earth,  water  and  air,  and 
in  the  second,  of  certain  qualities  of  the  supreme  power,  namely, 
law,  power,  goodness,  piety,  health  and  immortality,  abstract  con- 
ceptions which  evidently  pertain  to  a  more  advanced  intellectual 
stage.  The  septarchy  thus  formed  by  Mithra  and  his  Amesha 
appears  to  assign  the  Middle  to  iiim  and  to  associate  the  sun  with 
the  day,  heaven,  light  and  the  Above,  the  moon  with  the  night  and 
darkness  and  the  Below,  and  the  elements  with  the  Four  C^uartors. 
It  is  suggestive  of  four-fold  rule  and  power  to  find,  on  a  bas- 
relief  found  at  the  ancient  holy  city  Pasargada,  the  Persian  king 
Cyrus  represented  with  four  win<;8  and  a  diadem  with  two  urteiis 
serpents  like  that  of  Egyptian  kings. 
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The  most  ancient  Persian  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  Haha 
manis  or  Akhamanis,  who  was   termed  '^  the  king  of  Anshan.*^ 
Sabseqaent  kings  bore  the  title  of  Hakhamanisija,  as  for  instance,^ 
Cyrus  and  Darius  I    (520-486  B.C.)*     At  the  present  day,  the  < 
title  Charkan  is  that  employed  to  designate  the  Shah,  whereas 
goda  or  khoda  signifies  lord,  master,  prince  or  ruler. 

In  a  bas-relief  published  by  Spamer,  whose  work  of  reference 
will  be  referred  to  again  later  on,  Darius  is  represented  as  stand- 
ing under  the  image  of  Ahuramazda,  the  supreme  deity,  who,  like 
the  Assyrian  god  Assur,  is  figured  as  a  king  wearing  the  royal 
cap,  and  issuing  from  the  centre  of  a  winged  ring  or  circlet.  lo 
Persia  the  god  holds  another  ring  in  his  hand  (fig.  71, 1).  It  seems 
impossible  to  emphasize  more  strongly  or  express  more  clearly  the 
idea  that  Ahuramazda  was  the  lord  of  the  circle  and  of  the  Above, 
the  wings  being  emblematic  of  air  or  heaven  and  of  motion. 

The  signification  of  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  supreme 
power  and  the  adoption  of  fire  by  the  founders  of  the  ancient 
Parsee  religion  as  the  most  appropriate  image  of  their  highest  god, 
become  clear  when  interpreted  as  the  outcome  of  pole-star  worahip. 
Resisting  the  temptation  to  prolong  the  study  of  ancient  Persia, 
let  us  now  hasten  to  the  reputed  cradle  of  the  civilization  of  West- 
ern Asia. 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

''  The  Babylonians  were  from  the  first  a  nation  of  star  gazers. 
.  .  .  The  cuneiform  character  which  denotes  a  god  is  the  pict- 
ure of  a  star"  (Sayce  op,  cit,),  '*  The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian- 
name  for  Ursa  Minor  was  Knkkabu ;  the  Hebrew,  Kokh&bh ;  and 
tlie  Eupbratean,  Kochab,  which  means,  ^the  stSLV preseiU^*  a  title 
which  reminds  us  of  its  former  supreme  importance  as  the  pole- 
star.  .  .  .  lu  various  Babylonian  tablets  we  meet  a  star- 
god  called  Imina-bi  =  the  seven-fold  one. "^  Although  Mr.  Brown 
has  reached  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  identity  of  this  star- 
god,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  the  original  "  seven- fold  one" 
could  have  been  no  other  than  Ursa  Major  and  that  this  anil 
"  the  ever-present  star  "  are  identical  with  what  the  Chinese  termed 
*'the  Imperial  Ruler  of  Heaven"  and  the  **  Seven  Regulators.' 
The  following  passages  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  suggestive 

1  RegenrchcH  into  the  origin  of  the  primitive  constellations  of  the  Greeks,  Phoeni. 
clans  and  Babylonians  (Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.  8.  A.,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  1, 1899,  p.  357). 
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IF  influence  that  *^  the  seven-fold  one*'  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  the 
r  ancient  Babylonian  star-gazers. 

z       ^^The  institution  of  the  sabbath  went  back  to  the  Sumerian  days 
ii  of  Chaldea  —  the  name  itself  is  Babylonian"  (Sayce,  op.  ceY.). 
s    *•  The  seventh  month  (=  Sept.-Oct.)  in  Akkadian  is  named  Tul-ku 
2   =  the  holy  altar.     .     .     .     The  seventh  month  of  Tasritutisri  was 
T  also  connected  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  said  to 
9  have  been  the  special  work  of  the  ^  King  of  the  Holy  Mound,' 
.   Sar-tali-elli,  and  its  erection  placed  in  the  seventh  month  at  the 
p    aotamnal  equinox.     It  was  a  zikkur&tu  with  seven  steps,  a  cir- 
enmstance  connected  with  planetary  [  ?  stellar]  symbolism.     This 
style  of  building  is  reduplicated  in  the  oldest  Egyptian  pyramids, 
e.  g*  the  pyramid  of  Sakkarah,  which  had  seven  steps  like  the  Baby- 
lonian towers.    This  circumstance,  one  amongst  many  such,  sup- 
plies a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
tiTilisation  was   mainly  Euphratean  in  origin"   (Robert   Brown, 
op.  eit.). 

The  following  facts  contained  in  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow's  admi- 
rable hand  book  on  the  '^ Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  further 
establish  the  pervading  influence  of  the  number  seven.  ''  The  two 
most  famous  zikkurats  of  seven  stages  were  those  in  Babylon  and 
Borsippa,  opposite  Babylon.  The  latter  bears  the  significant  name 
K-ur-imin-an-ki,  t.  e.,  '  the  liouseof  seven  divisions  of  heaven  and 
earth.'  Two  much  older  towers  than  those  of  Babylon  and  Borsippa 
bear  names  in  which  '  seven '  is  introduced.  One  of  these  is  the 
zikkurat  to  Nin-girsu  at  Lagash,  which  Gudea  describes  as  '  the 
house  of  seven  divisions  of  the  world,'  the  other  the  tower  at  Uruk, 
which  bore  the  name  *•  house  of  seven  zones.'  The  reference  in 
both  cases  is,  as  Jensen  has  shown,  to  the  seven  concentric  zones 
into  which  the  earth  was  divided  by  the  Babylonians." 

In  a  standard  German  hook  of  reference  (Spamer's  lllustrierte 
Weltgeschichte  I  Theil,  Alterthum,  I  Theil,  s.  371),  I  find  the 
statement  that  the  zikkurat  of  the  temple  I-zidda  at  Borsippa,  was 
called  ^'  the  temple  of  the  seven  lights  of  heaven  and  earth,"  which 
seem  to  have  been  symbolized  also  by  the  seven-bninched  candle- 
stick of  the  Hebrews.  Considering  that  other  sacred  symbols 
which  were  employed  in  Solomon's  temple  arc  believed  by  Professor 
Jastrow  to  be  '^  imitations  of  Babylonian  models,*'  it  seems  justifi- 
able to  endeavor  to  trace  to  the  same  source  tlui  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  "  seven-branched  candlestick,"  to  which  I  shall  revert  later 
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OD.  l^f.  Morrifl  Jastrow  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  dim 
^*  seveD  directiiiDB  of  heaven  and  earth'*  may  point  to  a  oonoepdoi 
of  seven  zones  dividing  the  heavens  as  well  as  the  earth,  and  stitai 
that  the  ^*  sewn  divisions*'  and  *^  seven  zones  "  are  merely  tem 
equivalent  to  universe.  He  explains  that  the  seven  directioos  vcr 
interpreted  by  the  Babylonian  theologians  as  a  reference  to  the 
seven  great  celestial  bodies,  the  sun  and  moon,  Ishtar,  Mardok, 
Ninib,  Ncrgal  and  Naba.  To  each  of  these  one  story  was  lop- 
posed  to  be  dedicated  and  the  tower  thus  became  a  cosmdogieil 
symbol.  Moreover,  from  Herodotus'  description  of  the  seven  con- 
centric walls  of  Kcbatana,  in  which  each  wall  was  distingoiflbed 
bv  a  certain  color,  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  the  suk 

m 

colors  —  white,  black,  scarlet,  blue,  orange,  silver  and  gold  — were 
employed  by  the  Babylonians  for  the  stages  of  their  towers. 

Professor  Jastrow  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  divisioD  6L 
the  earth  into  seven  zones  is  a  *'"  conception  that  we  encounter  in 
India  and  Persia,  and  that  survives  in  the  seven  ^  climates'  into 
which  the  world  was  divided  by  Greek  and  Arabic  ge<^rapherB.  It 
seems  clear  that  this  interpretation  of  the  number  seven  is  olderthan 
the  one  that  identifieil  each  story  with  one  of  the  planets.  Both  illte^ 
pretations  have  a  scholastic  aspect,  however,  and  the  very  factthit 
there  are  two  interpretations  justifies  the  suspicion  that  neither  fa^ 
nishes  the  rt^al  explanation  why  the  number  seven  was  chosen  .  • 
.  .  .  .  it  is  because  seven  was  popularly  sacred  that  the  world 
was  divide<l  Into  seven  zones  and  that  the  planets  were  fixed  at 
seven,  not  r/V<'  rersn**  (p.  620). 

The  preeedini;  statements  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  amoog 
Assyriologists  there  is  no  current,  generally-accepted  view  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  "'  sacriKi  seven  "  of  the  Babylonians.  The  following 
details  concerning  the  zikkurat  and  the  sanctuaries  of  Babylon  will 
be  found  to  furnish  evidence  that  their  builders  were  imbued  with 
tiie  identical  primitive  set  of  ideas  or  seven-fold  division  of  the  cos- 
mos that  is  now  so  familiar  to  the  reader  and  is  traceable  to  the 
observation  of  Polaris  and  Septentriones. 

The  astronomical  association  and  cosmological  symbolism  of  the 
zikkurat  V)ecome  more  and  more  evident  when  all  evidence  con- 
cerning it  is  carefully  sifted.  According  to  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Babylonians  the  earth  was  pictured  as  a  huge  mountain.  Kluu^ 
sng-gal-kurkura  =  the  mountain  of  all  lands,  is  a  designation  for 
the  earth.     E-kur  =.  mountain  house,  another  name  for  the  earth, 
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e  of  the  names  fur  temple  and,  by  extenaion,  for  the 

1  precinct  which  encloeed  the  zikkurat  and  aaored  edifices.' 

L  plural  formed  of  the  word  E-kur,  ;=  Ekurrali,  was  used  for 

rinities,  and  tbis  oesociation  of  the  word  mountain  with  the  name 

¥  «  god  is  particularly  interesting  when  it  is  also  rtmeinbered 

lat  the  cuneiform  chaiiict«r  for  god  is  a  star  and  that  therefore 

eilher  a  mountnin,  or  a.  star,  aignifled  n  gotl  in  Babylonian  and 

AssTrian  inscriptions.     Bel,  the  supreme  star  god  of  the  Babylo- 

MIS,  wboBc  name  litei'ally  signifies  merely  "  lord  or  king,"  and 

ider  the  form  Ab-baal  became  current  throughout  Asia  Minor, 

,  as  Professor  JastrowatateaCo;).  cit.  p,  435),  actually  identified 

3  the  polar  star,  and  sometimes  addressed  as  the  "  great  mous- 


i'The  famous  temple,  the  K-kur  of  Babylonian  history,  is  de- 
rilxKl  by  Heroilotus,  Strabo  and  other  pagan  authorities,  as  con- 
sisting of  seven  slories  and  L>eing  surmounted  by  a  sanctuary  which 
WAS  under  tiie  charge  of  a  vii^in  priestess  and  contained  a  couch 
treating- place)  for  the  god.*  It  ia  amply  demonstrated,  more- 
over, that  the  central  zikitui'&t  was  regarded  at  the  permanent  rest- 
ing and  dwelling  place  of  the  lord  or  go<l,  par  escellence,  aud  in 
Ibis  connection  it  ia  aigniGcant  that  among  the  namea  of  aanctua- 

Bh  AMTria  ire  flnd  one  of  the  oldeit templet  IjcnriDg  the  nUDD  E-kharug.kurkuni, 
■■■(■Unptthe  edlflceu  t!ie  reprodDchoD  o(  llio  "rnouatalii  ut  sU  Inndi  "  and  Ihare 

dnretl Tbe  ilkkimlor  "inoiiDt«ln-liDUBC  "=E-kur»niBt  Nippur,  Slppnr.rrok, 

UriHid  I^mi,  "the  ixatretil  a  CDDslderatile  group  or  iiuUdlng^:  wtillo  st  Bnliyluii  .  . 
.  .  .  th«  tDIDple  area  of  E-iagt1a  muit  hnve  prossnted  llio  BppeBranoo  of  a  UKIh  cllj 
of  Itself,  abat  ofl  from  the  rest  of  tbo  Iowa  by  a  wall  nhlcb  iDTariabljr  encLaaed  tbe 
•acred  quarter."  The  name  E-knr  wae  aacd  at  Nippur,  by  cxtenilon,  to  denote  the 
entlR  inrred  precinct  wblch  contalniid  the  likknrat  or  staged  tower,  the  great  court 
■there  worsblppenaHembled.ahrlneBandothcr minor  Btrnctures.  TheoxrnraUonsat 
Slppor  hare  affardcd  u*.  for  the  Drat  time,  a  general  Tiew  of  a  lacrcd  quarter  Id  an 
aDdent  Babjlanlan  city.    The  eileot  of  the  <iOBrler  was  ctiaaldcrmble.    Dr.  Peter*' 

cMmate  U  eight  arrea  (or  the  iltkurat  and  BUrroundlng  etructurcB A 

iBMar  thBl  pootrtbuted  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  mcred  proclnot  In  the  large  cen- 
mt  w*>  the  clrcnmitance  that  the  political  Importance  of  each  centres  as  Nippur, 
Lasatlj,  Ur,  Babylon  and  NIner eh  led  tbe  rulers  Co  group  around  the  worship  oC  the 
eUerdctly,  the  colt  of  the  minor  ones  who  oonMltuled  the  family  or  courtof  the  chief 
god."  A  "lUtofUmplesIn  Ijtgash, recently  publlBhedbySchcIl,  .  .  .  furnishes 
Oue  uuue  of  no  le«  than  thirteen  sacred  cdlBces,  and  we  are  certain  that  as  many  Ma 
lour  or  Hie  amaller  chapela  snrroanded  the  precinct  In  wblch  stood  the  grwt  lempla 
E-nlBou "  {Jastrow,  op.  ri(.  chap,  xivi), 

•  Tbeaofncu  shed  aildltlanat  light  and  InCorcglnpon  the  Mt.  Meru  of  India,  where 
the  Bmbmaneaonght  nnlon  with  their  god  Brahma. 

I  "Dlodorus  Slcnlua  inalatalDs  thut  the  E-kur  wat  employed  na  an  asiiDnumlaal  ob. 
fcrratory.    The  antlqidty  of  Babylonian  aatronomy  1>  Indicated  by  the  testimony  of 
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ries  enumerated  by  Professor  Jastrow  there  occur  such  as  **  the  t 
or  fixed  house/'  the  house  of  the  established  seat,  the  sacred  dwe 
ling,  the  permanent  dwelling,  etc. 

The  Babylonian  ideas  connected  with  the  supreme  god  and  hr 
temple  are,  moreover,  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  prayers  to  Mard 
from  which  I  extract  the  following  detached  passages :  '*  Mardu 
king  of  heaven  and  earth     .     .     .    Look  favorably  upon  the  cit; 
O  lord  of  rest  /  .    .    .    May  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth  speak 
thee  0  lord  of  rest  I     ...     A  resting-place  for   tlie  lord 
E-sagila  is  thy  house,  K-sagila,  the  house. of  thy  sovereignty, 
thy  house " 

The  sanctuary  surmounting  the  zikkurat,  is  also  termed  *^  t 
high  place  par  excellence,   or  the  lofty  house,  the  high  edific^^^ 
the  tower  of  the  great  dwelling,  the   great  palace,  the  house 
the  glorious  mountain  [or  god]  the  house  of  him  who  gives 
sceptre  of  the  world ;  also  the  house  of  light,  the  house  of 
splendor,  the  house  without  rival,  the  gate  of  widespread  splendoi 
the  light  of  Shamash,  the  heart  of  Shamash,  the  life  of  the  world. 

The  idea  that  the  '^  mountain  house"  or  *'  high  place  "  was  t 
consecrated  centre  where  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  took  pla 
is  apparent  from  the  following  names:    *'the  house  of  heaven! 
construction,  the  heavenly  house,  the  house  reaching  to  heaven,  th      ^^ 
point  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  link  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  fou 
dation  stone  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"Complementing,"  as  Professor  Jastrow  says,'*  the  cosmologi 
associations  that  have  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  zikkurat, 
we  find  the  inner  room  or  sanctuary  of  the  Babylonian  and 
rian   temple   named  Papakliu,  from   the  verb    pakhu  =  to  close 
It  was  also  known  as  the  parakhu,  from  par4ku  =  to  shut  off, 
lock.     "  Giidea   describes  the   papakhu  as    *  the  dark  chamber. 
Professor  Jaslrow  states  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  imitation  of 
cosmical  *  sacred  chamber,'  and  from  his  book  we  learn  that  itw 
employed  as  au  assembly  room,  or  council  chamber  by  the  pries 
hood.     It  was  indeed  termed  '  the  assembly  room '  the  '  place  or 

the  Greut  during  his  campalgnH,  brought  back  from  Babylon  and  communicated 
AristotelcH  a  series  of  obriervatlona  which  had  been  made  there  for  a  period  of  1, 
years.    Accordingly,  the  Chald:eau8  munt  have  begun  to  make  astronomical  no 
more  than  2,2()0  years  before  the  Christian  era.    It  stands  indeed  to  reason  that  the:: 
must  have  made  obscrvatioDrt  during  countless  centuries,  since  they  dlaooyered  tb 
Saros,  known  as  the  Chaldajan  period  of  6583J  days,  which  served  for  the  predictlo 
of  eclipses  and  were  also  acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.'* 
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fkteB,'  ^  the  court  of  the  world,'  ^  the  house  of  oracle,'  also  as  the 
'  sacred  room  where  the  gods  assembled  in  solemn  council '  and 
^ the  chamber  of  fates'  where  the  chief  god  sits  on  New  Year's 
day  and  decides  the  fate  of  mankind  for  the  ensuing  year"  ( Jas- 
Irow,  op,  cU.  p.  423). 

The  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  were  the  living  representa- 
tHrea  of  the  chief  god  and  Professor  Jastrow  states  that  '*  it  was  in- 
to the  papakhu  that  the  priests  retired  when  they  desired  to  obtain 
an  oracle  direct  from  the  god It  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  collate  the  statements  *•  that  the  New  Year's  day  was  the 
occasion  of  a  symbolical  marriage  between  a  god  and  goddess,' 
and  that  *  the  New  Year's  festival  came  to  be  the  season  most  ap- 
propriate for  approaching  the  oracular  chamber.' "  It  thus  appears 
that  the  papakhu  was  the  sacred  and  secret  chamber  where  the  an- 
cient kings  and  their  councillors  united  to  confer  upon  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  nation  and  decreed  the  irrevocable  laws  which  decided 
the  fate  of  individuals. 

^*  The  ^  decision  of  fates '  is,  in  Babylonian  theology,  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  gods.  It  constitutes  the  mainspring  of 
their  power.  To  decide  fates  is  to  control  the  arrangement 
of  the  universe  —  to  establish  order."  The  ^^ tablets  of  fate"  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  epics  where  it  is  described  how 
one  god  addressing  another,  ^^  gives  him  the  tablets  of  fate,  hangs 
them  on  his  breast  and  dismisses  him/'  with  the  words:  ^^thy 
command  be  in\incible,  thy  order  authoritative"  (Jastrow,  pp. 
420  and  424).  It  is  evident  that  these  words  were  supposed  to 
convey  the  power  to  establish  order  and  issue  irrevocable  laws. 

The  temple  of  Shamash  (who,  like  Marduk,  was  evidently  identi- 
cal with  Bel),  situated  in  Babylon,  was  termed  '^  the  house  of  the 
auiversal  judge,"  and  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  this  '^god'*^ 
represented  on  a  stone  tablet  found  at  Sippar,  as  seated  on  a  low 
throne  in  the  sanctuary  or  papakkhu,  of  the  temple  El-bab-bara, 
while  in  front  of  him  on  an  altar  rests  what  Professor  Jastrow 
describes  as  "a  wheel  with  radiant  spokes." 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  tablet  whicli  bears  an  inscription  by  the 

*  ProfeMor  Jastrow  tells  us  that  the  name  ShamaHh  merely  Hlgnlfles  variBuI  or  Horvi. 
tor.  I  yenture  to  point  out  what  Is  doubtlessly  a  fact  familiar  to  Assyriolof^HtH,  that 
tb«  name  closely  resembles  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  name  Shames  heaven,  the 
eqntyalent  of  the  Sumerlan  an,  a  word  of  which  the  most  ancient  cuneiform  signs 
were  four  crossed  lines,  forming  eight  lines  pro<*eeiling  from  a  common  centre. 
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.  >:  :■:  :-u-'  i  .  :  *"•♦-<.;.  B.  C". ,  Wing  published  in  Spamer's 
;i.:ij"  V  ..  1  1..--.11  V  cit-i.  I  buvr  Wen  aMe  to  note  the  iuui- 
:;£    -.1  ■     :.:.*  i>    •■  wi-t^l  with  rsiiiant  .spokes**  eshihits  focr 

■:'r      .Tv.:-.*".   .c:irj,ri>  and  forminc:  a  cruciform  tunin». 

•     :•'.  ▼:;.    '  •^  .:.>:rfs:.Lj  •••  ctunpare  with  the  Mexicu 

;:.*   ^"  •:■-    Ml     .>  *  *ZT  rav*.     Kacli  of  the  spaces  belwe^Q 

*•    t  .:  •     -:  '•  .•  :..iv:  ":  j  l  in^:»up  of  wavv  lines  which  appeals 

.;- ...;   ■  *  :;f  t .  •'  '  ■»  .lij  frouj  tbe  centre,  which  is  formed  by 

-  —        •  •:•  -  : :-'      .r.  jt^.     Tiir  ^uailruplicate  peculiar  partiiioo 

-1  :.«>.  :.-•-  ->.-:.*.]  :L>.'n«i:jce  whi-n  it  is  roalizetl  that, 
:     :  :•     :  u-  :'--s. '  .f  ^Lsmash.  a  miniature  production  of 

■   -;':'.:  -.i'.>  "/■  i*j-tkei*.     According  to  Dr. 

:    .  ..>  :.j-:      V  :::..  i-s  ^ut  vonierasiat.     Abth.  der  Kgi. 

\     -    i^t  .  '.'lii  :i:5<r:'ii'.'n  opens  with  the  iuvwalion 

.   ^  .   >::.:i.:.*i  .:  ..u  Isblar."  a  fact  of  double  interwt, 

^:  .*.    ■  •    *  ■••..:■:.  ::.    •■  :w.:.-M?U'r  of  Shauiash  *'  in  an  As3v« 

• 

.»■•:-->-.   \Zjx    inscription   ob\iously  identified  the 

!.-     .      *    ..  i.      .:>.!..  thf  four-spoked  wheel  as  that  of 

:  j:.  :->>.ir  i  wb^^;!  :is  that  of  Ishtar.     A?  the 

.    .  •      «•.     .:  .:*  t x:  rf>*iv  stales  that  he  has  restored  oa 

■^       :  '^i-sr^.^ksh  aco^»nlinff  to  an  ancient  model. 

.:    'L'.in   ir:.s:s.  it  is  evident  that  departures 

:   '*_-.:::i?i.  ::ad  taken  place  in  his  time  and 

•-    J   •-.    a::-:::.::  :o  ri-r-stablish  it.     The  extreme 

■  '^-^.v.i*!,  i-.hv.  indoe<l,  be  inferred  from  the 

^'    .:;.-.  k  y.i:.  Sha nisi- niniann,  bore  the  goal's 

-  A>  .::  H.  C.  13o0.  moreover,  a  temple  was 

-  .    .  . :  ::.e  evidences  showing  that  the  cull  of 

-  ..  •    ■     .J.  f-.orv:  o:.e  known  to  the  initiated  onlv, 

•-        •*  .?■   "..rivred  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  morning 

.,   -      >    .:.       McAiiwhile  tiie  following  passages  from 

■    -       •  -     .s    ".-  •>.  \  will  fluoidate  the  Habvionian  As- 


"  •        • -       ■..    'v^ ........  !> 
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flie  qoadrangolar  shape  was  chosen  designedly." 

^  The  title  *  king  of  the  four  regions '  was  an  old  one  that  per- 
tained to  the  kings  of  Agade  ....  The  city  of  Arbela,  at 
one  time  the  seat  of  the  cnlt  of  Ishtar,  was  named  '  the  four-god 
eity.' "  This  name  is  particularly  interesting  when  it  is  remembered 
thai  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  word  for  god  and  mountain  was 
identical  and  that  this  identity  may  account  for  the  Chinese  em- 
ployment of  the  term  ^^  four  mountains,"  to  express  also  the  four 
.  ptovinoes  and  their  chiefs.  Professor  Jastrow  informs  us,  in  a  note, 
that  the  name  Arbela  is,  more  precisely,  Arba-ilu,  signifying  '^  city 
of  the  four-fold  divinity  "  or  ^'  four-god  "  city  and  invites  compari- 
ecm  to  the  Palestinian  form  Kiryath-arba,  ^^  four-city."  He  sug- 
geets  that  this  name  may  perhaps  likewise  signify  a  city  of  foor 
gode,  but  adds  that  it  has  commonly  been  explained  as  meaning 
four  roads  or  four  quarters  (op.  cU.  203) . 

The  ancient  pagan  authorities  inform  us  that  the  ancient  city 
of  Babylon  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  square,  the 
aides  of  which  were  oriented  to  the  cardinal  points.  A  massive 
wall  enclosed  the  entire  city  and  the  river  Euphrates  divided  it 
into  halves,  united  by  a  bridge,  each  half  being  again  subdivided 
by  the  main  street  leading  to  the  bridge.  A  series  of  streets  ran 
parallel  to  the  river  through  the  city  and  were  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others,  the  result  being  that  625  blocks  or  squares  of 
trailding  were  thus  formed. 

There  is  positive  evidence  that  the  capital  city  of  Lagash  or 
8hir-pur-la  was  divided  into  four  sections,  the  separate  names  of 
which  were  Girsu,  Uru-alaga,  Nina  and  Gish-Galla  or  Erim,  the 
reading  of  the  latter  name  being  doubtful.  The  circumstance  that 
each  of  these  quarters  had  its  'divinity"  and  was  ruled  by  its  earthly 
representative,  explains  the  term  ^'  four-god  city  "  or  '^  four  city  " 
found  associated  with  other  capitals  of  Babylonia. 

The  existence  of  a  central  ruler  who  exercised  supreme  author- 
ity over  the  four  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  by  extension  over  the 
"  four  provinces  "  is  amply  proven  by  the  title  of  the  Babylonian 
kings,  t.  e.,  the  ^'  king  of  the  four  regions."  An  intcreHting  oracle* 
addressed  to  king  Esar-IIaddon  is  found  to  contain  the  statement 
that  '^  Ashur  has  given  him  the  four  ends  of  the  earth"  (Jastrow, 
op.  cU»  345)  • 

Evidence  that  while  the  capital  and  entire  state  consisted  of 
four  quarters,  the  whole  was  also  divided  theoretically  and  practi- 
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cally  into  halves,  is  furnished  by  the  significant  fact  that,  ^"-      m 
remote  antiquity,  the  rulers  of  Babylonia  also  bore  the  title  of  'M< 
of  Akkad  and  Sumer"  =  North  and  South,  this  term  being,  li 
that  of  ^^  Four  Regions,"  a  general  designation  for  the  whole 
Babylonia  and  the  first  being  obviously  analogous  to  the  Egypti 
royal  title  :  ''  King  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt." 

I  can  but  briefly  indicate  here  some  facts  which  prave  that  tt^is 
ancient  Babylonian  centre  of  civilization  underwent  precisely  t.^6 
same  evolution  as  that  I  have  traced  in  America  and  India. 

Assyriologists  agree  in  stating  that,  at  the  beginning  of  Babylo^^' 
ian  history,  about  4,000  B.  C,  Akkad  and  Sumer,  or  North  as3.d 
South  Babylonia,  already  existed  and  were  inhabited  by  two  di.^* 
tinct  races  of  people :  the  non-Semitic  Sumerians  and  the  SemiC^ic 
Akkadians  or  later  Babylonians.  In  later  times  we  find  the  regi^:>o 
embraced  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  inhabited  by  descendam.^ 
of  both  races  and  forming  the  Babylonian  empire  in  the  south,  tb^ 
Assyrian  empire  to  the  northeast,  while  in  the  northwestern  pm>^ 
of  Mesopotamia,  was  the  seat  of  various  empires  that  were  ait^^' 
nately  the  rivals  and  subjects  of  either  Babylonia  or  Assyr^i* 
(Jastrow,  op.  cit,  26). 

Three  distinct  and  rival  cults  are  indeed  found  associated  wi  *^ 
these  three  centres  of  government,  and  when  examined  by  the  lig^*^* 
of  our  knowledge  of  a  parallel  process  of  evolution  elsewhere,  th^  ''' 
origin  can  be  traced  back  to  elementary  pole-star  heaven  and  ear'^^ 
worship,  and  what  is  termed  the  establishment  of  the  districts  ^^^ 
Ann,  Bel  and  Ea.     That  at  one  period  these  separate  cults  peac=^^ 
fully  existed  alongside  of  each  other  is  indicated  by  the  joint  wc^  ^' 
ship  of  pairs  and  triads  of  divinities  who  were  personifications  ^^' 
central  powers,  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  regions.      In  orcl  ^^ 
to  demonstrate  this  statement  I  shall  briefly  cite  some  references  '^^ 
such  divinities  from  Professor  Jastrow*s  hand-book,  taking  them  ^  ^ 
the  order  in  which  the}'  are  enumerated  in  the  famous  Babylonish '^ 
version  of  the  creation  of  the  w^orld,  contained  in  the  fragme^^^ 
known  as  the  ''  Creation  epic  "  w^hich  begins  thus  : 

"There  was  a  time  where  Above,  the  heaven,  was  not  name^^- 
Below,  the  earth,  bore  no  name.  Apsu  was  there  from  the  first,  tt»^ 
source  of  both  {i.  e.,  heaven  and  earth).  And  raging  Tiamat,  tl*^ 
mother  of  both  (i.  e.,  heaven  and  earth)."  Apsu  and  Tiamat  a^ 
synonymous  and  are  personifications  of  the  watery  deep  or  aby&^' 
*^  Apsu  represents  the  male  and  Tiamat  the  female  principle  of  tl^^ 
770 
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iriiiiceval  uoiverse     ....     the  embrace  of  Apea  and  Tiamat 
Mcame  a  Bymbol  of  ^  sexual  '  union." 

Tiamat  was  popularly  pictured  as  a  huge  serpent-like  monster, 
a  fact  of  utmost  interest  when  connected  with  the  name  Nakkash, 
L  €.,  crooked  serpent,  bestowed  U|)on  the  constellation  Draconis 
irkich  contained  the  pole-star  of  2170  B.  C.  Abstaining  from 
DOmment  I  merely  establish  here  the  interesting  point  that  in  an- 
eieiit  Babylonia  the  serpent  is  found  distinctly  associated  with 
Polaris  as  well  as  with  the  dual  creative  principle.  The  divine 
pairs  Lakhmu  and  Lakhamu  and  Anshar  and  Kishar  were  then 
created.  By  an  arbitrary  division  of  his  name  into  An  and  shar, 
llie  deity  becomes  the  '*  one  that  embraces  all  that  is  above." 
Tlie  element  An  is  the  same  that  we  have  in  Anu  and  is  the  ideo- 
gnqphic  form  for  ''high"  and  ''  heaven."  Ki  is  the  ideographic 
fonn  for  earth  and  the  natural  consort  to  an  all-embracing  upper 
power  is  a  power  that ''  embraces  all  that  is  below." 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  ascertain  that  on  another  tablet  by  the 
aide  of  these  personifications  of  heaven  and  earth  are  enumerated 
a  series  of  names  which  certainly  appear  to  be  merely  variations 
on  the  names  or  titles  of  the  divine  pairs.  Lakhumu  and  Lakhamu 
occur  on  the  list,  and  Anshar  and  Kishar  recur  as  Anshar-gal, 
**great  totality  of  what  is  on  high,"  and  Kishar-gal,  ''  great  total- 
ity of  what  is  below."  Then  there  are  En- shar  and  Nin-shar, 
**  lord  and  mistress"  and  a  "  Father  -  Mother  of  Anu,"  titles 
which  famish  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  list  printed  on 
page  42  of  this  investigation. 

Pagan  authorities,  cited  by  Professor  J  astro  w,  relate  that  the  first 
result  of  the  union  of  Apsu  and  Tiamat  was  the  production  of 
**  strange  monsters,  Immnn  beings  with  wings,  beings  with  two 
heads,  male  and  female,  hybrid  formations,  half  man,  half  animal, 
with  horns  of  rams  and  horses'  hoofs,  bulls  with  human  faces,  dogs 
with  four-fold  bodies  ending  in  fish  tails."  Seen  in  the  light  of 
the  present  investigation  these  accounts  and  the  sculptured  images 
of  such  monstrosities,  many  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  very  simple  and  nat- 
ural manner.  It  is  obvious  that,  once  the  Babylonian  theologians 
had  definitely  adopted  the  theory  and  creed  that  the  universe  had 
been  createcl  by  tlie  union  of  the  Above  and  Below,  Male  and  Fe- 
male principle.  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Firmament, 
the  production  of  allegorical  images  i)ersonirying  or  Hyml>olizing  this 
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union  would  inevitably  follow  in  course  of  time.      The  somewl 
naive  but  expressive  combination  of  the  form  of  a  quadruped 
serpent  with  that  of  a  bird,  and  the  adoption  of  winged  bulls,  li< 
and  serpents,  would  have  seemed  a  most  appropriate  rendering-  o/ 
the  current  idea  of  the  dual,  creative  power,  which  might  also   he 
conveyed  by  two  heads,  or  two  horns.     From  Professor  Jastraw'fi 
description  of  the  case  of  a  single  monster,  with  four  bodies  and  with 
attributes  of  the  elements  earth  and  water,  we  learn  that  not  onij 
the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  but  also  of  earth  and  water  was  at 
times  the  task  imposed  upon  the  native  artists  by  the  fancy  and 
imagination  of   minds  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  the  creative 
first  cause.  Postponing  further  discussion  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  symbolism  of  the  Middle,  Above  and  Below  and  Foot 
Quarters  or  the  *'  seven  directions  of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  I  shall 
now  direct  attention  to  the  most  famous  triad  of  Babylonian  cos- 
mology which  figures  at  the  end  of  the  Creation  epic.    It  consisted 
of  Anu,  £a  and   Bel^  and  obviously  personified  the  Above  and 
Below  and  the  link  or  central  meeting  place  of  these,  the  earth 
named  Esharra,  ''  the  house  of  fertility  "  or  E-kur  "the  mountain 
house.*'     We  learn  from  Professor  Jastrow's  handbook  that  where- 
as Bel  =  the  polar  star  (the  secret  god)  and  Nibir  =  the  planet 
Jupiter  (the  later  popular  personification  of  Bel)  were  associated 
with   the   North,   Ea   was   identified   with   the   South    (p.  435). 
Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  Anu  was  identified  with  the  North,  Bel 
with  the  equator  and  Ea  with  the  South  (p.  460),  a  fact  to  which! 
shall  again  recur  iu  treating  of  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  state, 
which   corresponded    to  the  three   divisions  of   the  universe,  the 
Above,  Middle  and  Below. 

The  following  detached   statements  concerning  Babylonian  di- 
vinities drawn  from  Professor  Jastrow's  handbook,  show  with  what 
activity  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas  was  developed  by  the  native 
theologians  and   philosophers.     Bel-arduk  became  the  chief  god 
of  Babylon,  the  title   "Belu-rabu"  i,  e.,  "great  lord,"  becoming 
identified  with  Marduk.     As   such   he   is   termed    "  the   king  of 
heaven  and  earth"  and  the  "  lord  of  the  four  regions."  His  dwell- 
ing was  on  the  sacred  ''  mountain-house,"  the  zikkurat,  and  is  rep- 
resented '*  with  a  crown  with  high  horns,  a  symbol  of  dual  rulership. 

>  A  striking  corroboration  of  the  view  that  China  derived  its  civilization  from  Asia 
Minor  1b  afforded  by  the  resemblance  between  the  Assyrian  Anu  and  the  Chio6M 
Shang,  both  signifying  Heaven,  and  the  Assyrian  Ea  and  Chinese  Liea,  both  applied 
to  '*  the  Below." 
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Ab  the  supreme  ruler,  life  and  death  are  in  his  hands  and  he  guides 
the  decrees  of  the  deities  of  the  Above  and  Below."  '^  The  first 
part  of  the  name  Marduk  is  also  used  to  designate  the  ^  young  bul- 
lock/ and  it  is  possible  that  the  god  was  pictured  in  this  way." 
It  should  be  remembered  here,  however,  that  on  page  89  Professor 
Jastrow  tells  us  how  Nannar  =  the  one  who  furnishes  light  =  the 
moon,  was  invoked  as  ^^  the  powerful  bull  of  Anu,"  t.  e.,  heaven. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  Canaan,  Astarte, 
the  goddess  of  night,  was  also  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cow, 
and  that  in  Phoenicia  she  was  sometimes  figured  witli  horns,  sym- 
bolizing the  moon.  In  Assyria,  four  horns,  denoting  four-fold 
mlership,  usually  encircle  the  high  conical  cap  of  sovereignty, 
which  also  crowns  the  human  heads  of  the  winged  bulls.  It  may 
be  permissible  to  point  out  here  what  an  appropriate  and  expressive 
embodiment  of  symbolism  the  winged  bull  appears  to  be ;  the  form 
of  the  quadruped,  combined  with  wings,  clearly  symbolizes  a  union 
of  the  Above  and  Below ;  the  control  over  both  being  expressed 
by  the  human  head  which  completes  the  allegorical  figure.  The 
high  cap,  with  which  the  head  was  crowned,  exhibits  the  form  of  a 
mound,  and  combined  or  partly  encircled  by  two  or  sometimes 
four  horns,  obviously  symbolizes  dual  or  quadruple  rulership.  It 
thus  appears  evident  that  the  winged  bull  of  Assyria  expressed, 
almost  as  clearly  as  the  seven-staged  towers  of  Babylon,  the 
*^  seven  directions  of  heaven  and  earth,"  and  was  as  appropriate 
an  allegorical  image  of  Assur  the  god,  as  of  Assur  the  state,  and 
of  the  royal  power  which  conferred  upon  the  supreme  lords  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  the  titles :  "  lord  of  the  holy  mound,  "  "  lord 
of  Akkad  and  Sumer,"  and  "lord  of  the  four  regions." 

The  idea  that  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  actually  embodied 
seven-fold  power,  or  rilled  the  *' seven  divisions,"  is  further  con- 
veyed by  curious  groups  of  seven  symbols,  accompanied  by  the 
numeral  seven,  expressed  by  seven  dots,  which  occur  above  their 
portraits  on  tablets  which  will  be  described  further  on.  Whilst 
analyzing  the  royal  titles  and  insignia  represented  on  the  stelae  of 
Assyrian  kings,  I  shall  likewise  show  how  these  complete  the 
foregoing  evidence  and  indicate  that  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  the 
seven-fold  division  was  applied  not  only  to  the  Cosmos,  but  to 
the  territory  of  the  State,  to  its  social  organization,  to  its  calendar ; 
iind  that  the  seven-storied  zikkurat,  the  winged  bulls,  etc.,  andin- 
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itH'^L  :be  seTen-brmncfaed  candleBtick,  were  apparently  designed  v 
*xrr\r46:ve  of  the  general  seven-fold  scheme  of  organization. 

L* :  a*  now  examine  some  daU  which  shed  light  upon  the  varioB 
as'd  ofini.Mi»  phases  of  evolution  undergone  by  the  growing  aoddi- 
Tye.-^lag  cults  of  Heaven  and  Earth  in  Babylonia  and  Awyiii 
Goiri  bsfcok  to  the  dawn  of  astronomy  in  Babylonia  let  os  soto 
^0:2^  facte  which  show  that,  as  elsewhere,  in  remotest  antiqaitrthe 
^roiival  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  Pleiades  prodond 
A  ie^p  :xpres6ion  upon  the  primitive  star-gazers.  These  phenoih 
izs  :a±rked  natural  divisions  of  the  year  and  the  constellatio&if^ 
i>fi7^i  :o  belong  alternately  to  the  visible  or  upper  world  and  to 
:.  T  .-v^ib>  or  lower  region.  A  recognition  that  the  Pleaid  wuHn 
oo->:eliA:ion  at  that  remote  period  when  Taurus  led  the  year,  miy 
■>  ts:Ab.-.#Lievl  by  the  common  Euphratean  name  by  which  it  is  said 
:o  ::Ave  Swa  de>ignate«l :  Kakkab-miil=  the  constellation  or  stir. 
V'l^  Axk:fuiian  and  Assyrian  names  which  had  probably  also  or^ 
ii-jkl.y  .ie^iimated  Polaris  signified  that  it  and  the  Hyades  were 
•^.i^^  fsViuaat^oa  stars  or  constellations.  In  the  l^tolemy  star  charts, 
:r.e  VlT:.adc#  are  designated  by  the  name  Ki  mah  (see  Robert 
Fi:\^wn.  _. .  y.  p.  57).  While  it  appears  that  whereas  the  Meia- 
.:-.>  *..^::c  cxerte^l  its  influence  and,  with  Polaris  and  the  circam- 
'>.\r  v.v..>:*  11a: ioas,  regulated  and  marked  the  primitive  year,  its 
.■.:  :  w.i^  ^T^.iually  sui^erseileil  by  that  of  morning  and  evening 
s:-.-s  .=.r. ;  v^f  :ho  >ua  :iik1  moon  which  became  the  emblems  of  the 
r  •  ;..  itw.oiviii:  divergent  cults  of  the  diurnal  and  uoctumal 
.  i..^-. :>,  of  '.■.:':.l  :iiid  darkness,  of  the  Above  and  Below. ^ 

V     '    %    ■-     '..  >:•-  •..   :?  :.^i-  Ribyloulain  and  Assyrian  divlnltlfs  enumerated  in  Pro 

■  -:      ^  *     ■-"  .1  -.vvk.  tnalno*  u*  to  detect  *ome  of  the  natural  aftsociatioDtf  of 

.     -  '.V;::-.^-k  l   ::.e   fv^nnatiou  of  one  artificial  theological  system  after  m 

.    :.!.■  -i.i:;A::on  of  the  antithe»ie  of  llyht  and  darkneM  givin^r  ri«  to 
-  :.v  ■-:•   vtT>c  xjti^  two  d:>tinct  parts,  the  conception  of  an  eternal  *n 

;.;,       -        .  ■ -^ .  ■ ;.    ■-:  ■.  (".  ^we  i  avA  led  to  the  tttage  of  thought  8et  forth  by  Mr.  Bob- 
,  .^  ■•,.  ,v-   -.v       u;*-.:*  ':;'  that  "the  original  twins  were  the  Sun  and  Moon"  aod 

:"  :  .  ■,  '.  ..k..  V-  ?■.".  *^ : :  ■  ^v^'Q*!  attached  to  the  third  month  of  Kas  {twinb}  If  thai 
o.  •«  .  -:  ^  T-.::  Tx"  .n-.l  il;e  i'u:ldlng  of  the  first  city.  The  great  twinbrethrcD 
w  .•  .  ■  :•.:.:  -i  r  :>  '  ■.:;:.!  :::o  o::y  are  the  Sun  and  Moon,  engaged  in  preserving  co»- 
:v  x'  ,  •Iv-:  > . :  A-.^  ■■  :>:.^:::!y  ant.t^oni:«tic  to  each  other  and  who  constantly  chaoee^ 
o;  i  ■ .  ■.  X  *  v.  v.;  ::••  ^^  ::v  ".  t:u'  ^'thcr  t*  down.  Mr.  Brown  aleio  relates  the  myth  of  an- 
;,i.  ■  ■'•.  ^-  -  .tr;i;>>  N.r::ar.-  AvA  I'.tr-ondas  and  ^tates  that.  In  the  twin  stars,  Castor 
•i:-.  i  r.:  -.-.x.  v..l:v.i-  I  Vy  tMo  K.ii'hrate.in*  the  great  Twin:*  =  Mastabhagalgal.  the  San 
.r;  i  ^U-  :i  \x^tc  :»'  .lu; '.:* atci.  TIio  Euphratean  alibrcviation  is  mas  =  twin  or  ida^ 
n'..is.  .ill  I  r.  ''i:v  is  o.;u.iU'  I  «i:l»  :ho  fourth  antediluvian  king  Animenon,  a  naire  d^ 
r;\  ci  tivni  Ikkal:.-*!! :  uniun  =  oiTspring,  an  =  lieaven  1.  e.  the  Sun,  '*  the  eon  or 
\»t!^pri!»i;  of  !;«\t\c"..** 
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IB       In  ooonection  with  the  calt  of  the  Pleiades  I  draw  attention  to 
MS  B.  6.  Haliburton's  interesting  investigations  on   this    particular 
i;  sabject,  and  to  his  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
ITT  1896,  on  ^^  Dwarf  survivals  and  traditions  as   to   pigmy  races," 
ki  which  contains  the  following  statements  :     ^'  We  find  that  the  At- 
Ir  las  dwarfs  and  the  Nanos  predict  the  future  by  watching  tlie  reflec- 
r   tlon  of  the   ^  Seven  Stars '  in  a  bowl.     The  famous  cup  of  Nestor, 
^    supposed  to  have  been  a  divining  cup,  had  two  groups  of  Pleiades 
oo  its  handle "    On  examining  the  archaic  designs   en- 
graved in  the  centre  of  the  fine  collection   of  Phoenician  and 
Assyrian  bronze  bowls,  which  were  found  in  the  S.  £.  Palace,  Nim- 
roodf  and  are  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum,  I  recently  ascer- 
teined  that  they  appear  to  be  mostly  variations  on  the  theme  of  the 
eentre  and  four  or  seven-fold  division,  some  exhibiting  a  marked 
qoadmplicate  division,  others  a  seven-pointed  star  surrounded  by 
•eren  smaller  stars.     In  one  case  a  face  is  repeated  four  times,  in 
opposite  positions,  on  the  central  design  which  is  surrounded  by 
foor  large  and  four  lesser  conventionally  drawn  mountains.     The 
bead-dress  with  lappets  which  encloses  each  face  recalls  the  famil- 
iar Egyptian  form,  and  on  two  bowls  images  of  scarabs  are  en- 
graved.    On  one  of  these  the  beetle  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  its 
foor  legs,  two  of  which  turn  upwards  and  two  downwards,  suggest 
the  foi-m  of  a  swastika. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  designs  and  the  knowledge  that  star- 
worship  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Phoenicia  suggest  the  inference 
that  the  Nimroud  Palace  bowls  were  employed  for  the  observation 
of  the  positions  of  certain  stars  which  marked  the  seasons  and  reg- 
ulated the  calendar,  by  means  of  which  the  priest-kings  controlled 
the  working  of  the  system  of  state.  Doubtlessly  the  constellations 
originally  and  principally  observed  besides  Polaris  were  the  three 
great  *'  seven-fold  ones,"  i.  e,  the  Ui*sa  Major  which  marked  the 
Four  Quarters;  the  Pleiades  which  pertained  to  the  Above  and  Be- 
low and  marked  the  division  of  the  year  into  halves,  and  Orion 
which  also  may  well  have  appeared  to  be  a  composite  image  of 
the  sacred,  equal  Four,  and  the  central  tria<l  composed  of  the 
Al>ove,  Middle  and  Below. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Kuphratenii  and  other  myths 
the  antagonism  between  sun  and  moon,  etc.,  coincides  with  traditions 
of  actual  warfare  between  their  earthly  representatives  and  that  it 
is  the  record  of  a  combat  between  the  followers  of  light  and  of 
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darkness  that  seems  to  have  been  thas  preserved.     The  Babyloai^^ui 
Creation  epic  teaches  us  that,  in  remotest  antiquity,  the 
tion  of  light  and  life  with  the  male,  and  darkness  and  death  wi 
the  female  principle  had  become  current.     A  mighty  war  tak< 
place  between  the  female   serpent   Tiamat,  associated  with  ev 
and  the  male  god  Marduk,  the  champion  of  the  gods  of  the  up] 
realm,  which  ends  in  her  overthrow.     It  was  then   that  Mardi 
^^  established  the  districts  or  cities  of  Ann,  Bel  and  Ea,  "  identifi^^^ 
with    the  North,  Middle  and  South.     It  is  remarkable  that  th^      ^^ 
mythical  establishment  of  three  cities  exactly  coincides  with  VLjM^ 
conclusions  reached  by   recent  investigators  as  to  the 
during  centuries,  of  three  rival  states,  t.  «.  Babylonia  in  the  soul 
and  Assyria  in  the  northeast,  who,  during  centuries,  were  in  coi 
tinual  warfare  with  each  other  and  with  a  third  disintegrated  pow< 
inhabiting  the  northwest  which  was  alternately  rival  or  vassi 
This  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  facts  enumerated  in 
Jastrow's  handbook,  chapter  ii,  are  precisely  what  would  natorall;;^ -"J 
develop  from  the  formation  and  adoption  of  three  distinct  cults  an^  ^ 
their  ultimate  separate  establishment  in  as  many  centres  of  goveri 
ment.  The  following  data  will  suffice  to  reveal  some  of  the  curioi 
results  obtained  by  the  logical  working  out  of  certain  associations:       ^ 
of  ideas  and  these  results  are  the  more  interesting  and  intelligibh 
because  they  are  analogous  to  those  I  have  traced  elsewhere. 

One  point  deserves  special  note :     directly  opposite  views,  no 
only  as  to  the  relative  supremacy  of  the  Middle,  Above  and  Below 
but  also  as  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  the  upper  and  lowei 
worlds,  seem  to  have  been  held  at  different  times  and  in  differen' 
places;  and  this  particular  division  of  opinion  ap|)ears  to  hav^^ 
given  rise  to  endless  dissension,  strife  and  warfare,  to  the  separa^ — 
tion  of  sectarians  from  the  main  state  and  the  foundation  of  num^ — 
berless  minor  centres  of  government  on  the  old  plan,  but  witt^ 
fresh  forms  of  cult  embodying  a  new  artificial  combination  o^ 
ideas. 

The  shifting  of  supremacy  from  one  "god*'  to  another  explaini 
moreover  the  transference  of  the  title  "  Bel"  =  Lonl,  or  Chief  o 
Gods,  from  the  personification  of  one  region  to  another.  "  Ii 
remotest  antiquity  we  find  En-lil  designated  as  the  *  lord  of  th< 
lower  world '  and  bearing  the  title  Bel.  En-lil  represents  th^ 
unification  of  the  various  forces  whose  seat  or  sphere  of  action  i^ 
among  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe,  both  on  the  surface  anci 
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UMftth,  for  the  term  'lower  world'  is  here  uiied  in  contrast  lo 
le  uppter  or  heavenly  world.  .  .  As  '  lord  of  the  lower  world,' 
n-lil  is  contrasted  to  a  god,  Ann,  who  presides  over  heavenly 
sdies.  The  age  of  Sargon  (3800  B,  C),  in  whose  i use lipt ions 
n-Iil  ftlready  occurs,  is  one  of  considerable  culture  and  there 
Ut.  therefore,  l>e  no  objectiun  agaiust  the  assumption  that  at  this 
irlj  period  a  theological  system  should  have  been  evolved  which 
kve  rise  to  beliefs  in  great  powers  whose  dominion  embraces  the 
*npper'  and  '  lower'  worlds"  (Jastrow,  op.  cil.  pp,  ii2-55). 

A  consort,  Nin-lil,  a  "mistress  of  the  lower  world."  was  assigned 
to  En-lil  and  was  known  also  as  Belit,  the  feminine  form  of  Bel, 
!<  e.  the  tady  par  excellencn.  She  too  had  lier  temple  at  Nippur, 
She  age  of  which  goes  back,  at  least,  to  the  first  dynasty  of  Ur. 
"She  was  also  known  as  Nin-khar-sag,  the  "lady  of  the  high  or 
■grent  mountain,"  as  the  "mother  of  the  gods."  The  assignment 
'bySnrgon,  of  the  northern  gates  of  his  palace  to  Bel,  who  lays 
■  /oandations,  and  Belit,  who  brings  fertility,  affords  evidence  that 
I  the  goddess  was  the  feminine  form  of  Poluris.  la  Assyria,  Belit 
Appears,  either  as  the  wife  of  Bel,  as  the  consort  of  Aehur,  as 
lie  consort  of  Ea,  or  simply  as  a  designation  for  Ishtar."  i.  e. 
*  the  goddess,"  the  "  mistress  of  countries,  or  of  mountains,"  in 
'  which  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ideographs  for 
country  and  mountain  are  identical  in  Assyrian. 

If  Ihe  attributes  of  the  goddesses  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyr- 
m  pantheon  be  carefully  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  associate 
'tiie  female  principle  with  ferlility,  abundance  and  with  water, 
e  source  of  plant  life.  Two  divergent  views  appear  to  have  in- 
ftnenced  the  artificial  formation  of  peraonihcations  of  Ihe  female 
priDciple  in  nature.  According  to  one  the  goddess  is  termed  the 
"lady  of  the  deep,  the  mistress  of  the  place  where  the  flah  dwell" 
{Sarpanitara-enia)  and  in  other  cases  is  linked  to  the  lower  Urma- 
ment  to  subterraneous  regions,  to  darkness,  death,  destiuctiveness 
and  hence  to  evil,  thus  representing  the  complement  to  the  male 
personification  of  the  upper  realm  of  daylight  and  the  preser\-ative 
And  beneficent  life-giving  principles.  The  other  tendency,  which 
adntost  appears  as  a  reaction  or  protest  against  t!ie  previous  view, 
led  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  an  ideal  goddess  of  the  nocturnal 
saven,  who  was  "  bountiful,  offspring-proilucing,  silvery  bright" 
I  and  was  in  one  instance  addressed  as  "  the  lady  of  shining  waters," 
riflcation"  and  of  "  incanlutions."     In  the  period  of  Ham- 
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government  that  accompanied  the  development  and  establishment 
of  various  divergent  cults. 

Indications  that,  as  in  China  at  the  present  day,  a  combined, 
heaven  and  earth  cult  was  practised  in  Babylonia- Assyria  by  mal< 
and  female  representatives  of  heaven  and  earth,  are  furnished  by 
various  detached  pieces  of  information  gleaned  from  Professoi 
Jastrow's  work.  The  priest-king  was  the  ^^child"  of  Bel,  and  his— 
living  representative.  As  such  he  bore  the  divine  titles  of  supreme 
lord,  ruled  the  four  regions  of  the  earth,  and  became  the  represen- 
tative of  earth.  Pagan  authorities  state  that  a  virgin  priestess 
officiated  at  times  in  the  sanctuary  of  Bel  and  that  there  were  three 
classes  of  priestesses  devoted  to  the  cult  of  Ishtar.  They  were 
called  ^^  the  sacred  ones  **  and  carried  out  a  mysterious  ritual  which 
had,  however,  originated  **  from  naive  conceptions  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  fertility." 

The  use  of  sacred  water  and  of  fermented  intoxicating  wine 
entered  into  the  cult  of  the  life-giving  principle  and  Babylonia  ulti- 
mately becomes  associated  with  **  Mystery"  and  *'  the  golden  cup 
full  of  abominations"  (Revelations  xvii).  Large  terra  cotta 
vases  or  jars  have  been  found  at  Nippur  and  elsewhere,  standing 
in  front  of  the  altar,  and  '*  the  depth  at  which  they  were  found  is 
an  indication  of  the  antiquity  and  stability  of  the  forms  of  worship 
in  Babylonian  temples.  It  may  be  proper  to  recall  that,  in  the 
Solomonic  temple  likewise,  there  were  a  series  of  jars  that  stood 
near  the  great  altar  in  the  court  (Jastrow,  p.  653).  One  of  the 
oldest  sacred  basins  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Babylonian  temple  ^^has 
a  frieze  of  female  figures  in  it,  holding  in  their  outstretched  hands 
flagOMS  from  which  they  pour  water, "  a  fact  which  establishes  the 
ritualistic  association  of  female  priestesses  with  water. 

The  later  association  of  Ishtar  with  the  moon  and  with  the 
evening  star,  ''the  leader  of  the  heavenly  procession  of  stars,"  nat- 
urally exerted  an  influence  over  the  ceremonial  rites  performed  by 
the  hi<ih  priestess  or  queen,  the  living  image  of  the  goddess. 
**  Mythological  associations  appear  to  have  played  apart  in  identi- 
fying the  planet  Venus  with  the  goddess  ...  A  widely  spread 
nature  myth,  symbolizing  the  change  of  seasons,  represents  Ishtar 
the  personification  of  fertility,  the  great  mother  of  all  that  mani- 
fests life,  as  proceeding  to  the  region  of  darkness  and  remaining 
there  for  some  time.  The  disappearance  of  the  planet  Venus  ati 
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phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  Bahylonian  state  religion,  which 
curiously  concurs  with  the  supremacy  of  female  sovereignty  at 
Babylon,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  power  under  Semiramis.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  was  at  this  time,  when  the  queen 
represented  the  goddess,  that  the  cult  of  the  female  principle  of 
nature  reached  its  highest  development. 

At  Nippur  the  clay  images  chiefly  represent  Bel  and  Bel  it  either 
separately  or  in  combination,  but  figurines  of  Ishtar  have  also  been 
found,  in  some  cases  representing  her  as  nursing  a  child  ( Jastrow, 
cp.  cit.  p.  674).  It  is  probable  that  the  symbols  of  duality  con- 
nected with  Ishtar  had  some  reference  to  the  mystic  unity  and 
duality  of  the  mother  and  unborn  child,  and  suggested  the  instal- 
lation of  the  goddess  as  the  most  appropriate  personification  of 
creative  and  life-giving  central  power.  ^ 

It  is  as  interesting  to  follow  the  complex  train  of  thought  which 
created  an  Ishtar  as  it  is  to  realize  that  curious  fact  that,  contrary 
to  views  held  elsewhere,  it  was  the  male  principle  that  was  at  one 
time  most  distinctly  associated  with  earth  in  Babylonia- Assyria, 
while  femininity  was  linked  to  the  nocturaal  heaven.  It  is  prob- 
able that  priesthood  encouraged  the  popular  adoption  of  Bel,  the 
masculine  Polaris,  as  an  earth,  sun  and  morning-star  god,  while 
his  consort  Belit  became  a  heaven,  moon  and  evening-star  goddess. 
Doubtlessly  at  an  early  period  the  cult  of  Polaris  and  the  registra- 
tion of  circumpolar  rotation  was  guarded  in  secrecy  by  the  astrono- 
mer-priests. Tempting  as  it  is  to  linger  among  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  pantheon  and  to  follow  the  spread 
of  their  influence,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  pointing  out  the  change  of 

>  **  There  are  reasons  for  believing,  however,  that  Surpanltiim,  the  offspring-produc- 
ing goddess  once  enjoyed  considerable  importance  of  her  own ;  that,  prior  to  the  rise 
of  Mardnktohis  supreme  position,  a  goddess  was  worshipped  in  Rahylon,  one  of 
whoiM!  special  functions  it  was  to  protect  the  progeny  while  tttili  in  the  mother's 
womb.  A  late  king  of  Babylon,  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  appeulH  to  this  attribute 
of  the  gofldesri.    To  her  was  also  attributed  the  poHsession  of  knowledge  cunccnlod 

from  men A    late  ruler  of   Babylon,  8hama(«h-Shuinu-kin,  calls  hor 

**th«  queen  of  the  gods"  and  declares  himself  to  have  been  nominated  by  hor  to 
lonl  It  over  men"  (Jastrow,  op.  cit.  p.  12*2). 

The  following  extracts  Irom  Assyrian  prayern  a(ldre88c<l  to  Ishtar  further  define 
ber  i>osltlon  at  one  time:  "The  produ<^er,  queen  uf  heaven,  the  xlorloun  lady.  To 
the  one  who  dwells  In  E-babbara  ....  To  the  queen  of  the  gods  to  wlioni  has 
been  entrusted  the  commands  of  the  great  godn.  To  the  lady  of  Nineveh  ...  To 
the  daughter  of  Sin,  the  twin-sinter  of  Sfuufuiith,  ruling  over  all  kingdoniH.  Who 
Issues  decrees,  the  goildess  of  the  univerne  .  .  .  liesidea  thte  there  is  no  ijuiding 
deity    ..." 
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government  that  accompanied  the  development  and  establishment 
of  various  divergent  cults. 

Indications  that,  as  in  China  at  the  present  day,  a  combined 
heaven  and  earth  cult  was  practised  in  Babylonia- Assyria  by  male 
and  female  representatives  of  heaven  and  earth,  are  furnished  by 
various  detached  pieces  of  information  gleaned  from  Professor 
Jastrow's  work.  The  priest-king  was  the  * 'child"  of  Bel,  and  his 
living  representative.  As  such  he  bore  the  divine  titles  of  sapreme 
lord,  ruled  the  four  regions  of  the  earth,  and  became  the  represen- 
tative of  earth.  Pagan  autliorities  state  that  a  virgin  priestess 
officiated  at  times  in  the  sanctuary  of  Bel  and  that  there  were  three 
classes  of  priestesses  devoted  to  the  cult  of  Ishtar.  They  were 
called  '^  the  sacred  ones"  and  carried  out  a  mysterious  ritual  which 
had,  however,  originated  **  from  naive  conceptions  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  fertility." 

The  use  of  sacred  water  and  of  fermented  intoxicating  wine 
entered  into  the  cult  of  the  life-giving  principle  and  Babylonia  ulti- 
mately becomes  associated  with  "  Mystery"  and  '*  the  golden  cup 
full  of  abominations"  (Revelations  xvii).  Large  terra  cotta 
vases  or  jars  have  been  found  at  Nippur  and  elsewhere,  standing 
in  front  of  the  altar,  and  '*  the  depth  at  which  the'y  were  found  is 
an  indication  of  the  antiquity  and  stability  of  the  forms  of  worship 
in  Babylonian  temples.  It  may  be  proper  to  recall  that,  in  the 
Solomonic  temple  likewise,  there  were  a  series  of  jars  that  stood 
near  the  great  altar  in  the  court  (Jastrow,  p.  653).  One  of  the 
oldest  sacred  basins  found  in  the  ruins  of  a  Babylonian  temple  ''has 
a  frieze  of  female  figures  in  it,  holding  in  their  outstretched  hands 
flagons  from  which  they  pour  water, "  a  fact  which  establishes  the 
ritualistic  association  of  female  priestesses  with  water. 

The  later  association  of  Ishtar  with  the  moon  and  with  the 
evening  star,  "the  leader  of  the  heavenly  procession  of  stars,"  nat- 
urally exerted  an  influence  over  the  ceremonial  rites  performed  by 
the  high  priestess  or  queen,  the  living  image  of  the  goddess. 
'*  Mythological  associations  appear  to  have  played  apart  in  identi- 
fying the  planet  Venus  with  the  goddess  ...  A  widely  spread 
nature  myth,  symbolizing  the  change  of  seasons,  represents  Ishtar 
the  personification  of  fertility,  the  great  mother  of  all  that  mani- 
fests life,  as  proceeding  to  the  region  of  darkness  and  remaining 
there  for  some  time.  The  disappearance  of  the  planet  Venus  at 
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Wrtain  seaBOus  ....  [and  re-appearance]  ....  suggested  the 
identificntion  of  tliis  plnnet  with  Ishtar."  Tlie  foregoing  affords 
tn  explaDiitiou  why  Islitar  ahoulil  hnre  become  ideiitiQcd  wilh 
Aic  west  and  also  naturally  suggests  the  probability  tliat  tlie  cult 
of  Ishtar  gradually  imposed  upon  its  priestessee  and  its  votaries 

f  the  femnle  sex,  the  ceretnouJal  obatiTance  of  periods  of  retire- 
meut  and  seclusion,  coincidiug  with  the  disappearance  of  the  moon 
and  evening  star. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  accounts  preserved  of  the  Phoe. 
Uician  or  Canaauite  religion  reveals  that  it  consisleii  of  an  ideal- 
Jfltic  development  of  the  lahtar  cult  of  Assyria.  The  fact  that, 
ultimately,  in  Pha-nicia.  the  cult  of  the  female  Astarte  almost  su- 
perseded that  of  the  male  Baal  and  that  their  joint  cult,  introduced 
ioto  Palestine,  seriously  rivalled  the  monotheism  of  the  Israelites, 
forDisbee  another  indication  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  the 
^  marked  divergence  of  cults  which  we  have  seen  to  result 
from  a  common  basis  iu  ancient  America.  In  studying  the  Phce- 
Bician  conception  of  Astarte  as  recorded  by  various  authors,  one 
b  struck  by  its  comparative  reliDemeiit  and  ideality  ultbough,  as  in 
ancient  America,  the  cult  of  the  female  principle  of  nature  was  also 
accompanied  by  secret  licentious  ceremonials. 

In  the  Astarte  cult  of  Phtenicia  we  have  precisely  what  might  be 
BSpected  to  have  been  evolved  by  the  descendants  of  an  ancient 
imee  of  star-watchers  who,  powerfully  impi-cssed  by  the  antithesis 
of  light  and  darkness  and  having  become  a  nation  of  traders  and 
■eafarers,  naturally  adopted  the  nocturnal  heaven  and  guiding 
stars  as  their  chief  object  of  worship.  It  does  not  seem  improb- 
able that  it  was  to  the  less  degrading  association  of  the  female 
principle  with  the  nocturnal  heaven'  thai  womau  owed,  in  lapse  of 
time,  the  higher  position  slie  was  accorded  in  the  countries  directly 
influenced  by  the  Phienician  civilization,  and  notably  in  Greece 
and  ECome. 
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In  PhcBoicia,  Astarte-Ishtar  became  the  goddess  of  love  and 
marriage.  In  Babylonia- Assyria  the  high-priestess,  the  living 
representative  of  the  goddess,  who,  like  the  planet-goddess,  peri- 
odically retired  into  darkness  and  seclusion  and  led  a  shadowy 
existence,  appears  to  have  originally  shared  equal  honors  with  the 
"  lord  of  earth"  and  to  have  delivered  oracular  utterances  in  sub- 
terraneous chambers.  Throughout  Babylonia,  New  Year's  Day, 
which  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  was  the 
occasion  of  '^  the  marriage  of  the  god  and  the  goddess  "  par  ex- 
cellencey  a  rite  which  symbolized  the  '^  meeting  of  Heaven  and 
Earth."  Circumstantial  evidence  seems  to  prove,  moreover,  that, 
as  in  Peru,  the  annual  consecrated  union  of  the  male  and  female 
personification  of  heaven  and  earth  was  followed  by  the  marriage 
of  young  persons  throughout  the  land,  a  custom  which  furnishes 
another  indication  of  the  original  existence  of  an  annual  matmg 
season  for  the  human  race.  As  it  was  at  this  period  also  that  the 
priesthood  approached  the  papakhu,  the  inner  sanctuary,  also 
termed  the  "  assemblv-room,"  "  chamber  of  the  oracle  "  and  "  of 
fates,"  and  transmitted  to  the  people  the  irrevocable  decrees  of 
Marduk,  it  seems  as  though  these  ancient  rulers  practised  a  similar 
''abundance  of  lying  and  deceit  for  the  advantage  of  the  governed" 
as  that  advocated  by  Plato  in  his  Republic ;'  exerted  a  stern  con- 
trol over  the  alliances  formed  and  the  number  of  marriages  cele- 
brated and  endeavored  to  make  these,  as  far  as  possible,  sacred. 
The  mere  record  that  the  Assyrian  king  Ashurbanipal  claims  to 
be  the  offspring  of  a  pair  of  divinities  personifying  heaven  and 
earth,  appears  to  show  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  sacred  di- 
vine union  of  the  high  priest  and  priestess,  i.  e.  of  divine  birth. 
It  is  interesting  to  collate  a  few  disconnected  facts  which  appear 
to  illustrate  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  institution  of 
two  cults  ruled  by  separate  representatives. 

Sin-Gashid,  of  the  dynasty  of  Uruk,  mentions  a  temple  built 
for  the  god  and  his  consort,  as  '*  the  seat  of  their  joy."  At  Baby- 
lon, the  ''  mother  of  great  gods  "  dwelt  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  known  as  Esogila, 
*'  the  lofty  house."  When  the  city  of  Babylon  extended  as  far  as 
to  include  Borsippa,  the  temple  known  as  Ezida,  ''the true  house," 
was  built  for  Marduk  =  Bel.  At  Lagash  the  temple  of  the  "good 
lady  "  and  mother  stood  in  one  quarter  known  as  the  "  brilliant 

»  Book  V,  Chaps,  viii-x. 
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town  "  while  the  temple  of  her  consort  stood  in  the  other  of  the 
two  most  ancient  qaarters  of  the  town.  The  above  facts  acquire 
doable  significance  when  collated  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
palace  of  Semiramis,  the  great  qaeen  of  Babylon,  was  built  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  king.  A  bridge  united  these  royal  residences  which  were 
otherwise  separated  by  the  river. 

Under  Semiramis,  Babylonia  was  a  nation  under  a  single  female 
ruler  and  this  usurpation  of  power  by  a  woman,  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  the  predominance  of  the  originally  naive  cult  which  had 
onoonsciously  fostered  and  ministered  to  perversion  and  depravity, 
preceded  the  decadence,  disintegration  and  ultimate  downfall  of 
the  empire.  Many  centuries  previous,  the  instalment  of  a  female 
Bovereign  preceded  the  ruin  of  another  empire  in  what  we  may 
assume  to  have  been  precisely  the  same  way. 

Professor  Sayce  informs  us  that,  ^'  about  3800  B.  C,  in  north- 
em  Babylonia  and  in  the  city  of  Agade  or  Akkad,  arose  the  empire 
of  Sargani-sarali=Sargon,  and  that  Sargon's  son,  Naram-Sin, 
succeeded  him  in  3750  B.  C.  and  continued  the  conquests  of  his 

grandfather Naram-Sin'ssonwas  Bingam-sar-ali. 

A  queen,  EUat-gula,  seems  to  have  sat  upon  the  throne  not  much 
later,  and  with  her  the  dynasty  may  have  come  to  an  end.  At  any 
rate  the  empire  of  Akkad  is  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  left  behind 
it  a  profound  impression  in  western  Asia,  whose  art  and  culture 
became  Babylonian"  (o/).  cit,). 

The  processof  disintegration, which  caused  the  Babylonian  empire 
to  crumble  away,  was  doubtlessly  hastened  by  its  division  into  four 
regions,  each  of  which  in  latter  times  possessed  its  capital  and 
became  the  centre  of  various  independent  forms  of  rival  cults. 
During  many  centuries  Babylonia  was  closely  associated  with  the 
cult  of  Marduk-Bel,  the  "  lord  of  rest ;"  while  Shamash,  another 
form  of  the  central  supreme  lord,  was  the  deity  of  Larsa  and  Sip- 
par. 

At  one  time  Ur  became  the  headquarters  for  the  cult  of  the  moon- 
god  Sin  or  Nannar.  As,  according  to  Babylonian  notions,  the  sun 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  heavens  and  plays  an  insignificant 
part  in  the  calendrical  system  in  comparison  with  the  moon,  sun- 
worship  proper  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  Babylonia.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  seem  as  though  when  the  ^^  primitive  sun"  = 
Polaris  became  the  hidden,  secret  god  of  the  priest-astronomors, 
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who  determined  the  Reasons  by  Ursa  Major,  the   populace   wi 
taught  to  regard  Bel  as  the  personification  of  the  diurnal  sun  anc 
of  the  herald  of  day,  the  morning  star. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how,  as  the  empire  spread,  new  citi< 
were  founded  on  the  plan  of  the  metropolis,  that  each  of  thes^^ 
must  tlierefore  have  been,  in  turn,  governed  by  a  pair  of  minos" 
rulers,  and  had  its  own  minor  zikkurat,  we  can  understand  th^ 
various  indications  that  exist  showing  how  the  ancient  sacred  cap-- 
ital  of  the  state  became  the  place  of  reunion  for  the  minor  '^  gods,'^ 
who  assembled  there  annually  in  the  main  sanctuary,  and  the  fact; 
that  each  minor  chief  necessarily  required  his  dwelling  place  and. 
tribal  council-chamber,  would  account  for  the  ^^  references  to  zik* 
kurats     ...     or  special  sanctuaries  of  some  kind,  which  were 
erected  within  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  main  capital   .     .     .      *^ 
(Jastrow,  p.  637). 

When  it  is  realized  that  each  zikkurat  was  an  artificial  '^  moun- 
tain "  the  description  of  Babylon  in  Revelations  xviii  becomes 
clearly  intelligible  and  is  seen  to  apply  to  the  seven- fold  organiza* 
tion  of  the  ancient  empire  which  had  become  the  centre  of  the 
debasing  earth -worship  ultimately  identified  with  a  female  goddess. 
^^  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city  which  reign-*- 
eth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  ....  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  » 
scarlet  colored  beast  .  .  .  having  seven  heads  .  .  .  The  sevea 
heads  are  seven  mountains^  on  which  the  woman  sitteth  .... 
and  there  are  seven  kings''     .... 

Future  investigation  will  doubtlessly  furnish  us  with  exact  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  original  relation  of  the  governors  of  the  "four 
regions  "  to  the  central  ruler  and  of  the  **  seven  divisions  "  of  the 
state  to  each  other.  It  would  be  desirable  to  establish  whether 
each  territorial  division  and  tribe  bore  the  name  of  its  tribal  ances- 
tor and  whether  these  names  agree  with  those  of  the  seven  chief 
*'  gods"  of  the  pantheon,  each  of  whom  is  associated  with  a  celes- 
tial body,  a  day  of  the  seven-day  period  and,  as  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  already  cited,  with  a  different  animal.  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  see  in  the  latter  traces  of  tribal  totems  and  to  connect  the  days 
of  the  week  with  the  seven  divisions  of  the  population  and  some 
established  form  of  rotation,  employed  for  the  government  of  the 
state,  analogous  to  that  I  have  found  out  in  Ancient  Mexico. 
With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  certain  officials, 
the  following  facts  are  important :  Professor  Sayce  tells  us  that, 
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1  Assyria,  the  bigh-[<riest  was  the  equal  of  the  king  and  the  king 
tself  was  a  priest  and  the  adopted  child  of  Bel."  Under  him  wei'e 
Bumber  of  grades  of  officials  aud  officers.  The  land  wita  divided 
to  provinces  whose  "governors  were  selected  from  the  highest 
btocracy  aud  who  atone  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  with  the  king 
e  office  of  hmmu  or  eponymous  archon  after  whom  the  year  was 
med."  This  oHlce,  which  Hods  its  analogy  in  China  and  Central 
nerica,  is  more  clearly  explained  in  the  following  passage  :  ''The 
■Byriana  were  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  history  and  had  ia- 
lOted  a  syslein  of  reckoning  time  by  nieuns  of  certain  officers  called 
liiDi,  who  gave  their  names  to  the  year"  (Sayce,  op.  cit.  p.  255). 
Venturing  to  make  a  general  statement,  as  a  suggestion  for 
tore  investigation,  I  should  say  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
ititution  of  two  cults  which  were  bound  to  grow  in  opposite  direc- 
ns,  was  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire  under  the  degrading 
hof  pen'ersion  and  depravity,  linked  to  the  cult  of  earth  and 
;ht  »nd  bi-sexualily,  and  the  rise  of  the  Aasyrian  empii-c  with  a 
lit  in  which  the  ideas  of  light  and  darkness,  night  and  day  prepon- 
nted  over  those  of  sex.  It  may  iMssibly  have  been  as  a  reaction 
d  protest  against  the  prevailing  rites  of  Babylonia  that  influenced 
»  Assyrians  in  their  adoption  of  two  male  rulers,  the  high-priest 
d  tlie  king.  On  the  other  baud,  there  are  indications  showing 
l»l  possibly,  in  order  to  evade  the  ceremonial  obligations  of  their 
iBition  as  the  representative  of  the  principle  of  fertility,  several 
goddesses  "  or  female  rulers  of  Babylonia  transferred  their  seat 
f  government,  or  placed  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands 
'  a  king.  Thus  Hammurabi  tells  us  thai  he  has  restored  the 
iDple  of  the  "  lady  "  or  "great  lady"  of  Hallabi,  a  town  near 
l^tpar  and  that  she  bad  conferred  upon  him  supreme  authority  over 
•  Babylonian  states,  then  engaged  in  fighting  with  each  other. 
tk  obvious  that,  as  soon  as  concealment  and  mystery  increasingly 
rounded  the  cult  of  the  female  principle,  and  warfare  became 
I^HWal,  the  power  and  role  of  the  female  ruler  must  have  become 
e  nod  more  "  shadowy  "  and  finally  dwindled  to  the  utterance 
|(  s«cred  oracles  in  dark  concealed  places  of  retirement  and  safety, 
timately  the  cult  of  Ishtar  appears  to  have  become  absolutely 
•ret  and  hidden  and  shrouded  in  mystery  and  darkness.  Its  priest- 
wfl  became  the  most  famous  oracle-givers  of  Assyria  who  impart- 
"divine  knowledge  concealed  from  men.  "  In  the  eighth  century 
kC,  Arbcla  became  the  centre  of  the  cull  of  Ishtar  and  "developed 
\a    I      SO  7SS 


%  •:-rCJi:  ^.-»-l  of  ti>eoioeT  marked  Sy  the  attempt  to  accord i» 
p»rr-  .r  :•  •?."..•:•?:  :o  lie  ^>ie9«.  In  a  »ehe:»  of  eighi  oracles  addresud 
to  E4ir-a  i-io-  *tx  are  given  fonh  br  women"  (Jastrow. p.  S12V 
I:.r*iia":  Ir  3L»  vi£  tbe  d  aintegratioa  of  the  original  state  andw- 
li::.-.!..  oijniiii:!^!  rSori*  appear  to  have  l:«en  made  even  in  Baby- 
lofiiA  :Uk-If .  to  chei?k  tLe  growth  of  a  dr basing  ritoal  an<1  the  constaot 
itciv-ai**-  ■>'  :be  Z'>1*  a^i  goildesses  which  were  installed  as  tbe 
roler?  *.*'  each  new  town  iha:  was  foande*.!  on  the  plan  of  the  at 
tr"5p>ll».  Prc»fess«>r  Jastrow  tells  us  that  -  whenever  the  kings  ia 
their  in*onj.Uon«  mention  tJie  regular  sacrifices,  it  is  in  almost  ill 
cas«r9  with  reference  to  tiieir  re- institution  of  an  old  custom  tfait 
had  !»een  ailowol  to  fall  into  neglect  (owing  to  the  political  dis- 
turbances which  alwavs  affected  the  temples)  and  not  as  an  ioDO- 
vaiion"  ...  (op.  cit.  p.  667).  The  tablet  of  Sippara,oi 
which  the  image  of  Shamash  is  restored  by  the  king  on  an  andeot 
moijel.  has  already  been  described  and  on  it  appears  the  f oar-spoked 
wheel,  the  expressive  symbol  of  a  "'primitive  Sun."  The  priuK- 
val  conception  of  a  $^ingle,  stable,  changeless  and  central  celestial 
iK>wtT  was  e\'id€iitlv  adhered  to  in  ancient  Babylonia  bv  a  small 
but  faithful  minority,  and  the  constant  growth  of  debasing  pra^ 
tices  and  the  manufacture  of  symbolical  images  to  which  rerer- 
ence  was  paid  and  which  were  ultimately  worshippeii,  awakened 
its  constant  disapproval  and  abhorrence.  At  a  remote  period  we 
fiii'l  tiiif  adherents  to  a  stem  monotheism  establishing  the  Babvlonian 
province  of 

CANAAN. 

The  following  account  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  translateil  from 
Spiinicr's  work  (p.  297)  already  cited,  will  be  found  instnictive: 

''Orif;:inally  there  was  no  difference  between  the  religion  of  tbe 
lli})rews  and  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  lord  =  Baal  of 
Moiib  WHS  niiined  Kamosh,  that  of  the  Hebrews  Yahwe.     Yahwe 

wjLs  tlie  national  god,  above  all  the  god  of  battle Al- 

taiH  made  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone  were  erected  for  him  on 
nioun tains,  hills  or  under  green  trees ;  next  to  the  altar  stood 
either  a  ntone  column  (Masseba)  or  a  sacred  tree  (Ashera).  Iq 
the  temple  the;  image  of  Yahwe  represented  him  in  human  form  or, 
as  in  Dan  or  Hethel,  in  that  of  a  bull.  Next  to  Y'ahwe  were  other 
gods :  first,  Baal,  the  supreme  lord  of  the  world,  who  had  a 
Bp(K!ial  Uimple  in  Jerusalem ;  secondly,  Astarte,  to  whom  Solomon 
built  an  altar  near  Jerusalem. 
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**  Solomon  had  also  built  altars  to  Kamosb,  the  god  of  the  Mo- 
abiteSf  to  Milkom,  the  god  of  the  Ammonites  and  in  his  temple 
other  gods  beside  Yah  we  were  worshipped ;  amongst  them  a  demi- 
god and  a  serpent  of  brass  (Neshushtan)  which  was  abolished  later 
on  by  Hiskia.  All  of  these  gods,  who  were  also  worshipped  by 
the  neighbors  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  became  secondary  to  the 
tribal  god  to  whom  Israel  owed  its  greatness. 

^*  Yabwe  becomes  the  first  and  mightiest,  and  is  identified  with 
El,  the  supreme  god  of  the  Semites,  whose  individuality  is  vague. 
On  the  other  hand  ^  the  Baal/  the  principal  god  of  all  neighbor- 
ing people,  especially  of  the  Phoenicians,  possesses  a  marked  in- 
dividuality which  excludes  his  identification  with  other  gods.  He 
is  worshipped  in  separate  centres  of  cult  and  becomes  the  rival 
of  Yahwe.  .  .  ."  The  rivalry  and  the  struggle  for  religious  and 
political  supremacy  between  the  priests,  prophets  and  followers  of 
Tahwe,  the  god  of  heaven,  and  Baal,  the  lord  of  earth,  culminated 
in  about  B.  C.  837,  when  the  temple  of  the  latter  was  destroyed 
and  his  priesthood  killed. 

*^  It  was  not  until  about  750  B.  C,  however,  that  the  national  god 
Yahwe  became  the  acknowledged  sole  god  of  the  universe  next  to 
whom  all  other  gods  were  as  mere  phantoms  ....  A  remark- 
able transformation  took  place  about  this  time  in  the  conception 
of  a  divinity  and  of  morality ;  the  moral  precepts  of  religion  were 
developed  and  clearly  formulated  and  the  ten  commandments  pro- 
mulgated. As  time  progressed  the  voices  of  prophets  and  priest- 
hood became  more  and  more  loud  in  condemnHtlon  of  the  use  of 
idols  and  symbols  of  divinity.  Hosea  especially  denounced  the 
cult  of  Yahwe  under  the  form  of  a  bull ;  Jcremias  went  so  far  as 
to  disapprove  of  the  holy  nrk  itself  which  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

**  Later  on,  when,  about  B.  C.  621,  one  of  the  most  im|x>rtant 
events  in  the  history  of  mankind  had  taken  place  and  the  book  of 
the  law,  the  Sepher  Hathora,  was  discovered  by  the  high  priest  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  during  its  restoration,  the  Hebrew  reli- 
gion was  reformed,  reorganized  and  reestablished  on  lines  which 
favored  the  development  of  more  refined  and  elevated  religious 
teachings.  All  idols  and  symbols  were  abolished.  Naught  could 
destroy,  however,  the  deeply  rooted  idea  that  it  was  in  Jerusalem 
alone,  or  Mount  Sion,  that  Yahwe  was  to  be  worshipped.     This 
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was  the  chosen  site  to  which  offerings  and  tithes  were  to  be  earned. 
As  the  chosen  people  of  Yahwe,  Israel  was  also  to  be  a  holy  na- 
tion which  was  to  distinguish  itself  by  its  superior  religion  and 
morality  and,  in  order  to  do  so.  was  to  keep  itself  rigidly  apart  and 
aloof  from  other  people. 

^^  Thus  this  little  nation  cultivated  and  perfected  the  religious 
capabilities  of  the  human  race  and  laid  the  foundation  for  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Islam." 

Jerusalem,  the  ancient  capital,  occupied  almost  the  centre  of  Ca- 
naan and  was  founded  on  Mount  Zion,  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
district.  From  time  immemorial  Jerusalem  has  indeed  contained  a 
spot  reputed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  world  and  a  sacred  stone  is 
also  venerated  there  to  this  day  and  is  now  associated,  in  a  curious 
way,  with  the  biblical  account  of  Jacob's  dream  of  a  ladder  reach- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven. 

It  was  obviously  as  a  result  of  their  deeply  ingrained  ideal  of 
central  power  that  the  Israelites  who  migrated  from  Ur,  the  seat 
of  moon-worship,  and  wandered  into  Palestine,  engaged  in  a  long 
struggle  which  ended  in  their  successful  capture,  in  1050  B.  C,  of 
Jerusalem,  the  sacred  city,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  land.  The 
importance  of  this  conquest  to  the  Israelites  can  only  be  rightly  es- 
timated when  it  is  realized  that,  during  countless  centuries,  this  sin- 
gle brancli  of  the  Semitic  race  had  adhered  to  the  cult  of  the  central, 
changeless,  ever-present  and  light-giving  guiding  star,  and  grad- 
ually developed  the  higher  conception  of  an  invisible,  omnipotent 
and  omniscient  God.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  other  branches  of 
their  race  gradually  developed  wparate  cults  of  the  dual  principles 
of  nature,  they  had  remaineil  faithful  to  the  primeval  recognition 
of  a  single  |)ole-8tar  and,  rising  to  a  loftier  conception,  constituted 
themselves  tlie  champions  of  a  pure  monotheism,  disconnected  from 
the  cult  of  heaven  and  earth  or  sun  and  moon  which,  associated 
with  dual  reproductive  principles,  justly  became  the  horror  and 
abomination  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 
that,  about  908  B.  C,  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab  and  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Tyre,  set  up  the  cult  of  the  dual  principles  of  na- 
ture in  Israel  and,  destroying  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Jehovah, 
built  a  temple  to  Baal  and  Astarte  and  apix}inted  450  priests  and 
500  propiiets  to  the  respective  service  of  these  divinities.  This  his- 
torical incident  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  united  cult  of 
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the  Above  and  Below  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  the  Centre 
which  had  abeady  developed  into  a  definite  and  pai*e  monotheism.  > 

ASSYRIA. 

A  study  of  the  Assyrian  symbols  of  royalty,  which  I  recently 
bad  an  opportunity  of  making  at  the  British  Museum,  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  Assyria,  during  many  centuries,  a  perfect 
equilibrium  was  maintained  throughout  the  state  which,  by  a  strict 
oo6nlination  of  all  its  parts,  represented  a  harmonious  entity. 

An  observation  I  have  made,  which  may  be  worth  noting,  is  that 
Assyria  seems  to  occupy,  in  relation  to  Babylonia,  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  Peru  to  the  more  ancient  and  greater  centres  of 
colture  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  the  latter  the  original 
ground-plan  of  the  archaic  civilization  seems  to  be  lost  and  hidden 
under  the  ruin  and  devastation  caused  by  the  growth  of  diverging 
cults.  In  Peru  and  Assyria  alike  we  seem  to  have  examples  of 
organizations  starting  afresh  on  the  old  plan  or  reversions  to  the 
primitive  type  of  civil  and  religious  government  in  which  simplicity, 
order,  balance  and  harmony  were  again  restored  and  maintained. 
If  I  may  venture  to  hazard  a  general  observation  about  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Western  Asia  I  should  say  that,  whereas  the  pri- 
meval centre  of  primitive  pole-star  worship  in  Babylonia  had,  in 
course  of  time,  brought  forth  as  its  highest  development  the  mono- 
theism of  the  Israelites,  and  as  its  lowest  the  cults  of  Islitar  and 


>  *'That  the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  traditions  [of  the  Creation]  spring  from  a  com- 
mon (K>urco  is  so  evident  as  to  require  no  further  proof.  The  agreements  are  too 
close  to  be  aox;idental.  At  the  same  time  the  variations  in  detail  point  to  an  inde- 
pendent elaboration  of  the  traditions  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  and  Babylonians 

It  is  in  Babylonia  that  the  thought  would  naturally  arise  of  making 

the  world  begin  with  the  close  of  the  storms  and  rains  in  the  spring.  The  Teruhltes 
most,  therefore,  have  brought  those  cosmological  traditions  with  them  u|>on  migrat- 
ing from  the  Euphrates  Valley  to  the  Jordan  district  .  .  .  The  intercourse,  politi- 
cal and  commercial,  between  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  was  uninterrupted  .... 
The  HO-called  Babylonian  exile  brought  Hebrews  and  Babylonians  once  more  side 
bj  side  ....  A  direct  borrowing  [of  traditions]  from  the  Bal)yIoninns  tins  not 
taken  place  and  while  the  Babylonian  records  arc  in  all  probability  mucli  older  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  latter  again  contain  elements,  as  Gunkcl  has  shown,  of  a  more  prim- 
itive character  than  the  Babylonian  production.  This  relationship  can  only  satis- 
fartorily  l>e  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  the  traditions 
upon  which  Genesis  narraUve  rests,  long  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  when  the 
•torj  appears,  indeed,  to  have  received  its  final  and  present  sliape  ....  Yahwo 
is  assigned  the  r^le  of  Bel-Marduk,  tlie  division  of  Uie  work  of  creation  Into  six  days 

is  deflnitel J  made  and  some  further  modlflci)tlonsintrodure<l "    (.Tastrow, 

op.  fit.  pp.  4.'»-il»). 
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Bel,  it  also  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  a  reprodaction  of  its 
former  self,  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  which  the  most  ancient  form 
of  culture  was  preserved  intact,  and  in  time  spread  its  inflaencQ 
not  only  to  other  nations  but  also  back  to  Babylonia  itself. 

As  in  Peru,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  who  had  before  them  the  results  of  an  opposite  course 
pursued  at  Babylonia,  to  discountenance  the  manufacture  of  sym- 
bolical images  and  the  est,ablishment  of  minor  centres  of  govern- 
ment, the  leading  motive  being  to  maintain  the  ideal  of  an  absolute 
centralization  of  temporal  and  spiritual  government  and  power. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  leading  Assyriologists  that  Assyria  was  a 
colony  founded  by  Semitic  Babylonians  and  this  conclusion  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  view  I  have  advanced,  namely,  that,  as  Babylonia 
degenerated  and  abandoned  the  primeval  ideas  which  nourished 
the  germ  of  monotheism,  those  who  adhered  to  this  ideal  after  pro- 
longed struggles  separated  themselves  from  their  ancient  mother, 
and  founded  new  colonies,  the  administration  and  religion  of  which 
they  established  according  to  their  wider  experience  and  more  ad- 
vanced intellectual  and  moral  development.  A  characteristic  of 
Assyria  seems  to  have  been  the  institution  of  two  male  rulers,  the 
high-priest  and  the  king  and  the  cult  of  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
heaven,  of  day  and  night.  As  these  features  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  Babylonian  male  and  female  rulers  and  the  cult  of  heaven  and 
earth  and  the  reproductive  principles,  it  would  seem  as  though  they 
had  developed  themselves  from  a  prolonged  cult  of  heaven  alone 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Babylonia,  or  that  they  were  the 
result  of  a  reform  led  about  by  the  abuses  to  which  the  Babylonian 
cult  had  led.  A  curious  development  worth  mentioning,  even  out 
of  its  chronological  order,  was  when  the  Assyrian  king  Esarhad- 
don  placed  bis  two  sons  as  single  rulers  upon  the  thrones  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria.  It  is  known  that  these  two  brothers  ruled  in 
peace  during  twenty  years  and  that  then  a  great  rebellion  against 
the  Assyrian  rule  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  conquest  and  de- 
struction of  Babylonia  and  the  death  of  its  king,  whose  half-brother, 
the  Assyrian  ruler  Asurbanipal,  thus  became  the  sole  ruler  of  Assy- 
ria and  Babylonia. 

Professor  Jastrow  tolls  us  that,  ''as  compared  with  Babylonia, 

Assyria  was  poor  in  the  number  of  her  temples The 

Assyrian  rulers  were  much  more  concerned  in  rearing  grand  edi- 
fices for  themselves.  While  the  gods  were  not  neglected  in 
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Aasyria,  one  hears  much  more  of  the  magnificent  palaces  erected 
by  the  kings  than  of  temples  and  shrines." 

The  above  data  suffice  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  the  As- 
syrian iDonarchs  was  to  indulge  in  self-glorification  and  to  forget 
what  some  of  his  subjects  never  could :  that  his  position  had  orig- 
inally been  that  of  an  earthly  representative  only  of  a  higher  cen- 
tral, celestial  power.  As  among  some  branches  of  the  Semitic 
race,  the  conception  of  a  divinity  became  more  and  more  elevated 
nntil  it  reached  the  ideal  of  the  Yahwe,  ^^the  only  true  god  who 
was  jealous  of  other  gods  and  could  brook  none  beside  him."  To 
these  uncompromising  adherents  of  pure  monotheism  the  royal 
titles  of  the  Assyrian  kings  who  styled  themselves  the  rulers  of  the 
centre,  of  the  four  quai-ters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavens,  must 
indeed  have  appeared  as  a  sacrilege. 

The  existence  of  such  opposite  views  clearly  explains  the  ulti- 
mate outbreak  of  hatred  and  war  between  monotheistic  Israel  and 
Joda  and  the  ancient  empires  of  Western  Asia  which  shared, 
with  them,  a  remote  but  common  origin. 

Returning  to  Assyria  we  find  that  this  empire  also,  as  it  extend- 
ed its  four- fold  capital  Assur  into  four  provinces  and  developed 
the  cult  of  the  high  central  power  and  the  Heaven  and  £arth, 
gradually  prepared  in  turn  its  own  downfall  by  an  inevitable 
process  of  disintegration.  In  time  two  great  capitals  grew  up, 
situated  to  the  northeast  and  northwest  of  the  ancient  metrop- 
olis of  Assur,  the  original  seat  of  the  ^^  kings  of  the  four  regions.  " 
These  capitals  were  Ninive,  divided  into  four  cities,  and  Arbela, 
also  a  "  four-city."  The  fact  that  the  latter  capital  was  the  seat 
of  Ishtar  worship,  further  proves  that,  at  one  time,  a  definite  sep- 
aration of  cults  had  also  supervened  in  Assyria  and  that  Assur 
and  Ninive  may  at  one  time  have  been  respectively  centres  of 
Polaris  and  sun  worship.  It  is  well  known  that  when  al>out  B.  C. 
606  the  great  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed,  it  had  four  royal 
residences:  Ninive,  Dfir-Sarrukin,  Kalash  and  Assur,  which  were 
then  burnt  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  emblems  of  *'  divine  royalty"  exhibited 
on  the  famous  portrait  steloe  of  Assyrian  kings  prestTved  at  the 
British  Museum  which  strikingly  coniinn  the  view  I  advanced  thut 
the  four-spoked  wheel  of  Shamash  on  the  Sippara  tablet  was  the 
ancient  restored  image  of  the  **  primitive  sun"  Polaris  and  of  cir- 
cumpolar  rotation. 
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The  Assyrian  kings  on  the  Briiish  Museum  stelae  are  represent- 
ed as  wearing  the  cross,  between  the  signs  for  the  moon  and  planet 
Venus,  that  occurs  on  the  Sippara  tablet.     The  four-spoked  wheel 
thus  explains  itself  as  a  ^^  wheel-cross  "  and  is  found  to  have  been 
employed   in  Assyria  alternately  with  the   plain  cross;    for  tlie 
portrait  statue  of  Asumasirpal  (about  B.  C.  880)  represents  the 
king  wearing  a  chain  al)out  his  neck  from  which  hangs  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Ishtar  and  moon  emblems,  and  next  to  a  symbol  repre- 
senting the  lightning  bolt  of  Ramman.     In  the  background,  next 
to  the  king's  head,  five  emblems  are  sculptured,  three  of  which  are 
identical  with  tiiose  hanging  from  the  chain,  i.  e.  the  eight-rayed 
^'  sun  **  of  Ishtar,  the  moon  Sin  and  the  lightning  bolt  of  Ramman. 
The  Jifth  emblem  consists  of  the  royal  conical  cap  with  four  horns 
and  is   represented  separately  to  the  right  while  the  other  four 
symbols  form  a  compact  gronp. 

In  the  text  Assur,  Ramman,  Sin,  Shamash  and  Ishtar  are  in- 
voked. As  the  symbols  of  Ishtar  and  Sin  can  be  identified  by 
the  Sippara  tablet,  and  the  winged  disk  unquestionably  pertains 
to  Assur  and  the  lightning  bolt  to  Ramman,  we  find  that  the  cap, 
simulating  the  central  ^'  holy  mound  ''  with  four  horns,  must  be  the 
symbol  of  the  remaining  god  Shamash.  This  inference  appears  to 
be  corroborated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sevetith  month  was 
sacred  to  Shamash  and  that  it  was  in  this  month  that  the  lord  of 
the  holy  mound  built  the  seven-staged  tower  of  Babylon.  These 
facts  authorize  us  to  formulate  the  conclusion  that  the  four-spoked 
wheel  of  the  Sippara  tablet,  the  cross  hanging  to  the  king's  chain 
and  the  four- horned  cap  which,  like  the  '*  square  altar  with  four 
horns,"  simulated  the  ''  holy  mound,'*  were  alike  symbols  of  Sha- 
mash, the  ''  primitive  Sun.  " 

On  his  portrait-stela  king  Shamsi-Rammanu  the  younger  (B.  C. 
825-812),  the  grandson  of  Asurnasirpal,  wears  the  cross  only, 
hanging  from  his  neck-chain  and  in  the  text  invokes,  according  to 
Dr.  von  Liischan,  only  Nindar,  who  has  been  proven  to  be  Shamash 
under  another  name  or  title.  Nindar  is  identified  in  Professor  Jas- 
trow's  hand-book  with  Ninsia,  *'a  god  of  considerable  importance, 
imported  perhaps  from  some  ancient  site  of  Lagash  "...  who 
*' disappeared  from  the  later  pantheon."  .  .  .  (op.  cit,  pp.  90  and 
91 ) .  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  king,  who  like  his  ancient  pred- 
ecessor the  Patesi  or  religious  chief  Shamsi-Ramman  (B.  C.  1850) 
bears  the  name  of  the  god  Shamash,  wears  as  his  only  ornament 
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which  80  obviouBly  expresses  the  royal  title,  '*  lord  of 
foar  regions. " 

k"^  Vfom  Professor  Jastrow  (p.  107),  we  learn  that  it  was  custom- 
rfMy  for  the  early  rulers  of  Babylon,  at  the  beginning  or  the  close 
r^M  their  dedicatory  inscriptions,  to  parade  a  list  of  the  divinities 

with  the  districts  that  they  controlled.  Gudea,  for  in- 
enumerates  eighteen  deities,  and  these  may  be  taken  as 
piiBdIeatiTe  of  the  territorial  extent  of  6udea*B  jurisdiction.  This 
fioaaUtm  affords  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  sculptured  emblems 
f.of  diTioities  and  the  invocations  of  their  names  on  the  above  stelae 
J  and  shows  that  A^surnasirpal  and  his  grandson  ruled  four  districts 
,-  ftom  a  fifth  situated  iu  the  centre,  whose  emblem  was  the  mound 
I  with  four  horns  or  the  cross,  both  emblems  of  tbe  royal  ^^  lord  of 
the  four  regions. " 

Bearing  this  custom  in  mind,  we  next  note  that,  on  his  stela  at  the 
Blitieh  Museum,  Shalmaneser  1 1,  the  son  of  Asurnasirpal,  invokes 
not  only  three  different  divinities,  but  also  one  more  than  his 
father  or  son.  His  invocation  is  to  Ashur,  Shamash  and  Ishtar 
end  to  the  Babylonian  triad  Ann,  Bel  and  £a.  The  emblems 
€i  the  first  three  divinities  are  the  same  as  on  the  stelae  of  his 
Ihther  and  son,  t.  e,  the  winged  disk,  the  mound-shaped,  homed 
eep  and  the  eight-rayed  star.  To  Ann,  Bel  and  £a  pertain  the 
emblematic  lightning  bolt  and  moon  which  are  clearly  visible ;  and 
e  third,  almost  effaced,  group  which,  upon  examination  by  Mr. 
Pinches,  revealed  the  presence  of  six  stars  or  circles.  Dr.  von 
Lnschan  infers  that  originally  the  group  consisted  of  seven  circles 
and  was  the  same  as  that  sculptured  on  the  stelae  of  Sargon  (at 
Berlin),  the  bas-reliefs  at  Nahr-el-Kelb  and  at  Bavian.  On  each 
of  these  the  circles  are  grouped  in  two  horizontal  rows  of  three 
circles  while  the  seventh  circle  stands  to  the  right,  in  front  and 
midway  between  both  rows. 

If  we  assume  that  the  lightning  bolt  pertained  to  Anu,  tlie  upper, 
and  the  moon,  the  emblem  of  Nigiit,  to  Ea,  the  lower  finuament, 
we  find  that  the  seven-fold  group  falls  to  the  lot  of  Bel  and  seems 
to  coincide  exactly  with  the  recorded  fact  that  the  famous 
xilEkurat  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  for  instance,  consisted  of  seven 
stories ;  and  that  it  was  known  as  ^^  the  house  of  the  seven  divisions 
[regions]  of  the  world, "  and  that  Babylon  actually  was  at  one 
time  a  seven-fold  state,  with  seven  '*  mountains  "  =  gods  =  earthly 
rulers. 
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Final,  positive  proof  that  Assyria,  under  Sargon  II  and  £8a^ 
baddon,  like  ancientBabylon,  was  organized  into  seven  ^  ^districtB,'* 
seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  seven  symbols  carved  on  their  stels, 
accompanied  by  tiie  group  of  seven  circles  which  obviously  ex- 
presses the  same  as  the  cuneiform  character  in  the  inscribed  invo- 
cation, namely,  the  word  ** seven- fold-one"  or  '*  seven  in  one,"^ 
which  was  obviously  an  appropriate  designation  for  the  empire  as 
a  whole,  consisting  as  it  did  of  seven  tribal  districts,  associated 
with  the  seven  directions  in  space  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a 
god,  a  mountain  house,  a  color,  an  animal,  a  celestial  body,  a  day 
and  a  symbol. 

An  extremely  suggestive  juxtaposition  of  the  numeral  seven  and 
a  circle  containing  a  group  of  five  circles,  resembling  a  flower  with 
four  petals,  occurs  on  the  Bavian  tablet  already  cited,  on  which 
are  also  carved  two  emblems :  the  moon  and  winged  disk ;  one  com- 
pact detached  group  consisting  of  four  altars  (three  surrounded  by 
horns  and  one  surmounted  by  a  ram*8  head)  and  a  second  de- 
tached group  consisting  of  a  base  into  which  four  staffs  or  scep- 
tres are  inserted.  These  recur  on  the  fine  Sendschirli  stela  of 
Esarhaddon  about  which  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said.  It  ex- 
hibits the  numeral  seven  =  the  '*  seven  in  one  '*  sign  before  the  king, 
accompanied  by  four  divinities  mounted  on  animals,  the  first  two 
being  the  god  riding  a  double  monster,  and  the  seated  goddess, 
both  wearing  the  cone  on  the  high  royal  cap.  Carved  close  to  the 
king's  hand  is  the  group  of  four  staffs  or  sceptres,  inserted  in  a 
horizontal  base,  which  appear  to  be  the  emblems  of  his  lordship 
over  the  four  regions.  **  Three  of  these  are  the  same  as  on  the 
Bavian  relief :  the  first  surmounted  by  a  cone-shaped  object^  be- 
neath which  are  two  hanging  ends  of  ribbons ;  the  second  con- 
sisting of  a  plain  single  staff,  split  so  as  to  form  two ;  the  third  sur- 
mounted by  two  animal  heads,  each  with  a  single  horn.     The  fourth 

'  Dr.  von  Lurtdian  (op.  cU.  \\  22)  translates  this  cuneiform  eign,  which  exists  In 
Babylonian  and  Asnyrian  forms,  as  "Slebeneinigkcit"  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  It 
is  cniploycil  in  the  lingular  form.  The  Inference  that  it  may  dcsif^nate  not  only  the 
rieiadcs  but  more  probably  Ursa  Major  corroborates  the  view  that  the  mystic  number 
seven  in)])reK8i;(l  itself  upon  the  human  mind  by  its  association  with  the  Scptcntxionea. 

2  The  fact  that  the  mountain  was  the  symbol  of  the  centre  olthe  earth  and  of  Bel, 
throws  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  clay  cones  which  were  "very  common  voUve 
objects  in  Babylonia  especially  in  the  earlier  periods. "  They  would  have  been 
appropriately  used  in  the  cult  of  Baal,  the  personification  of  the  male  principle,  and 
are  indeed  usually  represented  as  offered  by  nmle  worshippers.  That  the  cones 
in  some  c^iscm  represented  the  conical  bunch  of  the  male  blossom  of  the  palm  tree  may 
also  l)e  conjectured. 
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on  Esarhaddon's  stela  is  like  that  represented  as  inserted 
<me  of  the  altars  on  the  Bavian  stela,  and  terminates  in  a  re- 
ram's  head.     The  fourth  in  the  Bavian  group  of  sceptres 
iwhat  resembles  the  trident  tripartite  emblem  which  occurs  on 
Saigon  stela  and  the  Esarhaddon  stela  of  Nahr-el-Kelb  {fig- 
by  Dr.  Luschan,  op,  cit,  p.'20). 
f"-:  A  fresh  examination  of  the  bas-relief  of  Maltaya,  described  by 
ftajard  and  abeady  alluded  to,  reveals  a  suggestive  differentiation 
lli  the  representations  of  the  seven  divinities  in  a  row,  at  each  end 
isf  which,  facing  the  procession,  stands  a  king.     Considering  that 
im  Assyria  there  were  governors,  the  limmi^  who  held  offices  of 
Umlted  duration  and  gave  their  names  to  their  years  of  office,  the 
igoery  naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  two  ^'  kings  "  may  not 
also  have  ruled  for  fixed  periods  of  seven  years,  each  one  of  which 
bofe  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  divisions. 
'  It  being  an  accepted  fact  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was 
of  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  origin,  it  is  permissible  to  assign  to 
Ibe  same  source  the  institution  of  the  seven-year  period  described  in 
Leviticus  xxv :  ^^  But  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
unto  the  land     ....     And  thou  shalt  number  seven  Sabbaths 
of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years ;  and  the  space  of  the 
eeyen  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee  forty-nine  years  .  .  . 
And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year  "     .     .     .     . 

Addressing  to  Assyriologists  an  appeal  for  fuller  knowledge  con- 
oeming  the  ancient  calendar  periods  of  Babylonia-Assyria,  I  now 
lerert  to  the  Maltaya  bas-relief  and  point  out  that,  of  the  seven  di- 
▼iDities,  the  two  principal  ones,  a  god  and  goddess,  wear  a  form  of 
cap  encircled  by  boms  and  surmounted  by  a  cone.  One  of  these  two 
deities  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  his  larger  size  and  by 
the  fact  that  he  stands  on  a  double  animal  and  heads  the  procession 
bolding  a  recurved  sceptre  in  his  hand.     Behind  him  follows  the 
goddess  Ishtar,  holding  a  large  ring  in  her  right  hand.  Her  throne, 
MS  ou  the  Sendschirli  stela,  exhibits  a  ring  surmounting  its  high 
back,  to  the  side  of  which  a  group  of  four  circles  or  disks  are  at- 
tached.    As   several  centres  of  Ishtar  cult,    already  mentioned, 
have  been  designated  as  fourfold  cities  it  seems  possible  that  the 
four  disks  alluded  to  this  fact,  while  the  ring  crowning  the  top  of 
the  throne,  and  that  she  holds,  constitutes  one  of  her  emblems  .  .  . 
However  this  may  be,  both  monuments  exhibit  kings  associated 
with  tlie  number  seven  and  Ishtar,  the  seated  goddess,  associated 
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with  the  number  four ;  facts  which  claim  further  investigation  and 
may  lead  to  interesting  verifications  of  the  numeiical  systems  of 
the  Assyrians.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  heads  of  the 
five  remaining  divinities,  on  the  Maltaya  bas-relief,  are  surmounted 
by  a  wheel  with  spokes  and  that  one  holds  a  recurved  sceptre,  like 
that  of  the  first,  another  bears  the  lightning  bolt  of  Ramman, 
while  three  carry  the  same  peculiar  double  symbol  also  held  by 
Shamash  on  the  Sippara  tablet.  It  consists  of  a  large  ring  like 
that  held  by  Ishtar  and  a  short  staff  possibl}'  a  fire-stick.  In 
each  case  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  the  deity  clasp  the 
middle  of  the  staff  and  the  ring  and  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
bined rod  and  circle  closely  resembles  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  crux  ansata.  Professor  von  Luschan  has,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  ring  or  circle  (of  Ishtar)  the  rod  and 
circle  (of  Shamash)  and  the  crux  ansata  must  have  analogous 
meanings,  a  view  I  fully  share  and  shall  further  support  in  dealing 
with  the  Egyptian  symbol. 

The  following  data  will  be  found  to  substantiate  further  the  evi- 
dence produced  concerning  the  seven-fold  organization  of  Baby- 
lonia-Assyria.    One  of  the  finest  bas-relief  tablets  at  the  British 
Museum  excavated  by  Layard  from  the  ruins  of  Asumasirpal's 
palace  at  Nimroud  represents  in  its  centre  the  sacred  convention- 
alized ashera  =  tree,  above  which  is  the  winged  circle,  from  the 
centre  of  which  issues  the  half  figure  of  the  god  Assur  (c/.  fig. 
71,  1).     To  its  right  stand  two  winged  figures  wearing  the  conical 
crown  with  four  horns,  and  necklaces  from  which  hang  its  repro- 
duction in  miniature,  also  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  Ishtar  and  the 
raoon.     To  the  left  of  the  tree  stand  two  personages,  wearing  the 
high  cap  with  a  flat  top,  central  cone  and  hanging  ends,  such  as  are 
frequently  represented  as  worn  by  the  kings.  The  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  winged  figures  wearing  the  cap  with  horns  repre- 
sent high-priests  and  that  a  double  hierarchy  corresponding  to  the 
dual  monarchy  probably  existed  at  one  time,  the  result  being  "four 
lords,  **  two  celestial   and   two  terrestrial,    corresponding  to  the 
'*  four   regions,**  two   of  which  pertained   to  the   Above  or   the 
heaven  and  two  to  the  Below  or  earth.     A  curious  indication  that 
at  one  time  there  were  four  separate  rulers  of  the  four  regions  is 
furnished  by  the  cap  with  four  horns  and  the  altar  whose  four  cor- 
ners terminated  in  horns,  when  they  are  connected  with  the  passage 
in  Revelations  xvii,  which  refers   to  Babylonian  symbolism  and 
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Itea  :  "And  the  ten  liorna  that  tliou  sawest  are  ten  kings."  Pro- 
Mor  jMtrow  states  that  "  similar  horns  existed  on  the  Hebrew 
id  Phcenician  altars.  "  and  that  "  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus, 
B  great  a]t4ii'B  at  llahylon  were  made  of  gold  "  (p.  652). 
Doabtleesly .  Assyrian  texts  contain  a  fund  of  iufoimation  yet 
iCcessihle  to  stmlents,  ooucerning  the  constitution  of  the  state 
]  the  modifications  it  may  have  undergone  in  course  of  time. 
n  exhaustive  study  of  the  symljols  connected  with  Assyrian  kings 
I  different  dales,  in  connection  with  the  text  relating  bis  conqueste 
i  foundations  of  temples,  may  yet  reveal  the  occasional  assump- 
n  or  usiirpnlion  by  a  single  individual  of  different  degrees  of 
lower  and,  possibly,  the  ultimate  sepnratiou  and  antagonism  of 
tierarchy  and  monarchy. 
The  employment  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  of  the  tree,  as  a  sacred 
mlwl,  should  next  be  considered,  lirst,  in  relation  lo  the  other 
umbels  to  which  great  religious  importance  was  attached.  The 
aigniflcance  of  the  zikkurut,  or  seven-staged  tower,  has  already  been 
Another  feature  was  "the  great  basin  known  as  'Apsu,' 
B  name,  it  will  be  recalled,  for  '  the  deep '  [i.  e.  the  lower  lirma- 
lent^.  The  name  indicates  that  it  was  a  symlmlical  representa- 
n  of  the  domain  of  Ha.  Tlie  zikkurat  itself  being  an  attempt 
)  reproduce  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the  representation  of  the 
*«psu'  would  suggest  itself  as  a  natural  accessory  to  the  temple. 
The  zikkurat  and  the  basin  together  would  thus  become  the  living 
tfymbols  of  the  current  cosmological  conceptions.  The  compari- 
I  with  the  great  '  sea  '  tliat  stooil  in  the  court  of  Solomon's 
iple,  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Sie  latt«r  is  an  imitation  of  a  Babylonian  model"  (Jaatrow,  op. 
A.  £53).  It  is  evident  from  the  al)0ve  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Mcred  basin  as  the  symbol  of  Ka  would  naturally  be  simultaneous 
iritli  thatof  miniature  •'  basins  "  and  water  bowls  and  jars,  cm- 
aloyed  tor  holding  the  sacred  wat^r  used  in  the  cult  of  the  Below, 
teflection  shows  that,  in  the  Eikkurat,  the  seat  of  Bel  =:  the  image 
t  the  earth,  and  in  the  "  Apau  "  the  watery  deep  and  lower  llr- 
tMftment  of  Ea,  we  have  the  sacred  emblems  of  two  deities  of  the 
labylonian  triad  only.  The  emblem  of  Anu,  the  Heaven  or  upper 
■nnnment,  is  missing  and  it  is  naturally  in  ihc  cult  of  Anshar  =: 
ihor  that  it  must  be  sought  for.  Tlie  following  data  will  suffi- 
ciently show  that  it  was  the  tree  or  pole  and,  inallprohability,  the 
'ire-stick  that  were  connected  with  the  cult  of  An-shar  —  all  that 
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18  above,"  or  **  on  high."  The  resemblance  of  the  name  Ashurto 
the  word  for  tree  or  pole,  the  '^  Ashera"  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Hebrews,  suggests,  moreover,  the  probability  of  their  common 
origin. 

An  interesting  question  on  which  I  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able 
to  obtain  information,  relates  to  the  mode  of  producing  fire,  re- 
sorted  to  by  the  Babylonian-Assyrians.     The  element  was,  of 
course,  associated  with  heaven,  and  the  fire-god  under  the  name  of 
Gibil  or  Nusku  was  termed  the  "  son  of  Anu."  Shamash  hims^^^ 
also  figures  as  a  personification  of  fire  and  it  seems  probable  tbft^i 
in  tiie  Babylonian  temples  in  the  centre  of  the  square  altar,  a   ^^ 
was  originally  kept  perpetually  burning  as  an  image  of  Pol^-^^' 
As  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  purifying  eflfect  of  fire  as  on    *^^ 
of  water  in  Babylonian  literature,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  o'*^^?^''^ 
of  the  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idea  that,  cast  into     ^^^ 
sacred  fire,  they  became  purified  and  absorbed  into  its  essence^    ^*  ^' 
accepted  by  the  sacred  living  image  of  the  central  star-god.         ^ 
seems  extremely  probable  that  the  primitive  employment  of  a       "^^ 
stick  by  the  priesthood,  for  the  production  of  "  celestial  fire,"    :^"^y 
have  played  an  important  r6le  in  causing  the  stick,  and  thence^    *"® 
pole  and  tree,  to  have  become  the  adopted  symbol  of  Anu.  ^ 

little  is  known  even  about  the  origin  of  *'  tree-worship  "  itsel  -^  *° 
ancient  Babylonia- Assyria  that  Professor  Jastrow  advances  ^^ 
following  statement  (p.  689). 

**0n  the  seal  cylinders  there  is  frequently  represented  a  polc^  ^' 
a  conventionalized  form  of  a  tree,  generally  in  connection  wit^  ^  * 
design  illustrating  the  worship  of  a  deity.  This  symbol  is  cle^*-^^y 
a  sui^vival  of  some  tree  worship  that  was  once  popular.  The  c^^^ 
parisou  with  the  ashera  and  pole  worship  among  Phoenicians  ^*nd 
Hebrews  is  fully  justified  and  is  a  proof  of  the  grcat  antiqi-^'^J 
of  the  symbols  which,  without  becoming  a  formal  part  of  the  lifter 
cult,  retained  in  some  measure  a  hold  upon  the  popular  mind. 

''  'Ashur'  became  the  god  of  Assyria  as  the  rulers  of  the  ^i^^V 
of  Asluir  grew  in  power  ...  in  the  various  changes  of  otfi^**^* 
residences  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  Assyrian  history.  .  •  • 
the  god  look  part  and  his  central  seat  of  worship  depended  u  l^" 
the  place  that  the  kings  chose  for  their  official  residence.  ...  •  • 
there  was  always  one  place  — the  ollicial  residence  —  which  forin^ 
the  central  spot  of  worship.  There  the  god  was  supposed  tod ^^" 
for  the  time  being.     One  factor,  perhaps,  that  ought  to  be  tak^^ 
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into  consideration^  in  accounting  for  this  movable  disposition  of  the 
god  was  that  he  was  not  symbolized  exclusively  by  a  statue.  .  .  . 
His  chief  symbol  was  a  standard  that  could  be  carried  from  place 
to  place.  .  .  The  standard  consisted  of  a  pole  surrounded  by  a 
disk  enclosed  within  two  wings,  while  above  the  disk  stood  the 
fi^re  of  a  warrior  in  the  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  {cf.  fig.  65,  5) 
....  The  standard  .  .  .  which  was  so  made  that  it  could  be 
carried  into  the  thick  of  the  fray  in  order  to  assure  the  army  of  the 
god's  presence^  .  .  .  followed  the  camp  everywhere  and  when  the 
kings  chose  to  fix  upon  a  new  place  for  their  military  encampment 
.  .  .  the  standard  would  repose  in  the  place  selected"  (Jastrow, 
op.  cU,  p.  194).^  To  one  who  like  myself  has  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  the  symbolism  of  primitive  people  and  is  familiar  with  the 
ancient  Mexican  image  of  the  ^^  lord  of  the  North  "  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  horizontally- placed  cross-figure,  and  with  the  Chichime- 
can  custom,  on  taking  possession  of  new  territory,  to  shoot  arrows 
towards  the  cardinal  points,  the  Ashur  standard  suggests  a  single 
explanation,  namely,  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  celestial,  central 
nilership  and  that  the  god,  standing  on  a  staff  which  could  be 
turned  and  aiming  his  arrow  towards  the  four  directions  in  succes- 
sion, was  an  expressive  image  of  Polaris  and  Septentriones. 

Further  ideas  associated  with  the  tree  by  the  Babylonian-Assyr- 
ians are  clear  since  Professor  E.  B.  Tylor  has  so  conclusively 
shown  that  certain  bas-reliefs  represent  the  act  of  artificially  fertil- 
izing the  palm  tree  by  scattering  the  male  blossom  from  its  cone- 
shaped  bunch,  over  the  female  palm.  In  each  case  this  rite  is 
being  performed  by  figures  witii  human  bodies  and  large  wings,  i.  e. 
high  priests  of  heaven,  and  it  seems  evident  that  it  symbolized 
the  mystic  life-producing  union  of  heaven  and  earth  or  of  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  nature  which  marked  the  Babylonian- 

*  An  IntereBtlng  complement  U)  th\ti  Is  furnldhed  by  the  textu  of  oracular  mcBHages 
«ent  by  the  goddess  Ishtar  to  King  Ashurbunapal  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fervent 
disciple  of  the  theological  school  of  Arbela.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  king's  army 
was  in  a  predicament,  Ishtar  appears  at  night  and  declares:  "I  walk  in  front  of 
Ashorbanapal,  the  king,  who  is  the  creation  of  uiy  hands."  On  another  occasion  tlic 
oracle-giving  mcdiom  reports  to  the  king:  ••  Ishtiir,  dwelling  in  Arl>ela,  came  >vith 
quivers  hung  on  her  right  and  left  sides  with  a  bow  in  her  hand  and  girded  with  a 
l>ointed  unsheathed  sword.  Before  thee  [i.  e.  the  king]  she  ntood  and  like  tlie  motlier 
that  bore  thee  [with  maternal  kindncHs]  Ishtar,  supreme  among  tliu  go<lri,  addropsed 
thee  cximmanding:  *Be  encouraged  [literally,  look  up]  for  the  fray.  Wherever 
thou  art,  I  am."*  The  images  of  Anhur  aiming  his  arrow  and  Inlitar  with  an  un- 
sheathed pointe<l  sword  recall  Uie  bll)lical  dcnrrlption  of  the  naming  sword  which 
turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life    ((sencHis  iii). 
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Assyrian  New  Year's  Day.     Given. these  associations  of  thought, 
it  IS  easy  to  see  how  the  New  Year  became  the  festival  of  New 
Life  and  how  the  fertilized  ti*ee  became  the  ^^  tree  of  life,  "  and  its 
sculptured  image  a  memorial  of  a  new  year,  possibly  recording 
some  record  of  the  actual  marriages  which  took  place  in  the  state 
on  that  day.     The  decipherment  and  comparison  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  such  tablets,  by  skilled  Assyriologists,  can  alone  enlighten 
us  on  this  point,  but  enough  appears  apparent  to  explain  how  the 
tree  could  have  become  associated  in  Assyria  not  only  with  life, 
but  with  the  life  and  growth  of  the  state.     Moreover  the  tree  or 
pole  itself,  named   ashera,  may  well  have  appeared  to  some  Eu- 
phratean  people,  to  express  the  name  Ashur  sufficiently  clear  to 
become  its  symbol  and  *^  canting  arms.  " 

The  adoption  of  the  shaft  or  pole,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Celes- 
tial Centre,  may  easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  stuck  into  the 
ground  and  watched  from  a  certain  position,  its  upper  end  would 
seem  to  touch  Polaris  and  it  thus  supplied  wandering  star-observ- 
ers with  a  point  of  fixity  in  space  which,  being  transportable,  fa- 
cilitated tlie  registration  of  circumpolar  rotation.  During  many 
centuries  the  image  of  the  ^  ^crooked  serpent,"  Nakkasch,  the  constel- 
lation which  could  be  seen  each  night  winding  its  way  around  the 
pole,  must  have  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the 
primitive  star  gazers  of  the  Euphrateau  valley,  and  conveyed 
suggestions  of  imagery,  one  of  which  may  have  created  the  Phoe- 
nician caduceus.  At  a  later  period  when  Ursa  Major  became  cir- 
cumpolar, the  "  seven  lights  of  heaven"  became  in  turn  associated 
with  the  stable  centre  and  suggested,  in  time,  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  the  Hebrews  which  is  to  this  day  constructed  with 
a  central  or  principal  holder,  associated  with  stability.  It  is  I'e- 
markable  to  note  the  same  ancient  fundamental  association  in  the 
elevated  and  beautiful  imagery  employed  by  the  descendant  of 
ancient  Euphratean  star- worshippers,  in  Revelation  iv,  in  describ- 
ing his  vision  :**...  And,  behold,  a  throne  loas  set  in  heaven,  and 

one  sat  on  the  throne And  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire 

burning  before  the  throne.  .  .  .  And  before  the  throne  there  was 
a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and 
round  about  the  throne  were  four  beasts " 

Tlie  idea  cited  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  of  the  sacred  pole- tree 
with  golden  apples  guarded  by  the  constellation  Nakkasch,  has 
already  been  mentioned  and  to  this  ancient  image  should  be  added 
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the  celestial  tree  of  life  set  ia  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
whence  **  went  oat  a  river  to  water  the  garden  and  from  thence  it 
was  parted  and  became  four  heads."  .  .  .  .  It  is  as  easy  to  see 
how  the  standard  of  Assar,  which  always  marked  the  central  place 
of  worship,  should  have  been  evolved,  as  it  is  to  realize  why  the 
fire-stick,  rod  or  sceptre  should  have  been  adopted  by  monarchs 
as  an  emblem  of  central  rulership,  and  why,  finally,  eacli  centre 
of  government  should  have  adopted  some  specific  symbol  which, 
mounted  on  the  staff,  became  its  tribal  or  national  emblem.  It 
does  not  appear  hazardous  to  designate  as  such  the  ornamented 
staffs  already  described,  which  are  represented  on  the  bas-reliefs, 
in  groups  of  four,  a  number  agreeing  with  that  of  the  ^^four  regions." 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  group  of  four  sceptres, 
corresponding  to  the  royal  title  ^*  lord  of  four  regions, "  is  carved 
dose  to  the  hand  of  Esarhaddon  on  the  fine  Sendschirli  tablet  at 
Berlin. 

In  Babylonia,  the  local  deity  of  Girsu  was  entitled  '  ^  the  lord  of 
the  true  sceptre,"  *^  the  lord  of  the  right-hand  sceptre,"  a  name 
which  implies  that,  where  dual  rulership  prevailed,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  right-hand  and  left-hand  sceptres,  a  point  to 
which  I  shall  revert  later  on  in  dealing  with  Egypt.  In  Northern 
Assyria  when  the  cult  of  Nabu  superseded  that  of  Marduk,  his  tem- 
ple was  named  "  the  house  x)f  the  sceptre  of  the  world  "  and  Neb- 
acbadnezzar  declares  that  it  is  he  ^'  who  gives  the  sceptre  of  sov- 
ereignty to  kings  to  rule  over  the    land"     (Jastrow,  op.  cit,  129). 

Simultaneously  with  the  staff,  the  cross  and  wheel  also  l)ecume 
emblems  of  sovereignty.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  cross 
and  four-spoked  wheel  of  Shamash  were  synonymous  signs*  It 
remains  to  be  shown  how  the  wheel  was  employed  in  Babylonia  and 
As.syria  as  an  emblem  of  royalty.  Tlie  representation  of  Shamash 
at  Sippar  exhibits  his  wheel  resting,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  on 
a  table.  Attached  to  the  wheel  are  two  cords  which  are  hold  by  a 
•'  god  "  and  his  consort,  who  appear  to  be  directing  the  course  of 
tlie  wheel.  We  thus  see  that,  whereas  the  disk  or  wheel  of  Assur, 
the  central  god,  revolved  on  its  own  axis,  and  was  provided  with 
wings,  signifying  aerial  and  celestial  motion,  the  wheel  of  Shanuush 
was  associated  with  a  **  lord  and  lady,"  and  the  symbolism  appears 
to  express  that  they  were  the  directors  of  the  "  wheel  of  the  law  " 
of  terrestrial  government.    It  is  well  known  that,  beside  the  throne, 
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the  emblem  of  permanent  repose,  the  Assyrian  monarchs  also  used 
the  chariot  as  a  royal  prerogative. 

In  the  Gilgamesh  epic  the  goddess  Ishtar,  on  conferring  sove- 
reignty upon  Gilgamesh,  says :     *'I  will  place  thee  on  a  chariot  of 

lapis-lazuli  and    gold,  with    wheels  of  gold "    On 

studying  the  Nimroud  bas-reliefs  in  the  British  Museum  I  noted 
the  fact  that  the  trappings  of  the  horse  driven  by  king  Asumasir- 
pal,  who  is  represented  as  standing  in  his  two-wheeled  chariot,  are 
decorated  with  crosses.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  affin- 
ity of  the  "wheel  of  the  law"  and  the  ''lord  of  the  wheel"  of 
India  with  the  Assyrian  symbols  of  Polaris  and  of  central  ruler- 
ship  and  to  appreciate  the  naive  ingenuity  of  the  idea  of  making 
the  driving  of  the  chariot  by  the  king  represent  his  control  of  the 
rotating  wheels  of  state  and  government  of  the  four  quarters  from 
a  stable  centre.  ^ 

As  another  example  of  the  Assyrian  employment  of  the  cross- 
symbol,  the  bas-relief  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  should 
be  mentioned,  as  it  displays  a  winged  bird-headed  human  figure, 
whose  garments  are  embroidered  with  crosses. 

King  Asurnasirpal,  who  is  alternately  figured  on  his  throne  or 
in  his  chariot,  is  frequently  represented  as  wearing  on  his  garments 
and  bi-acelets  another  familiar  and  expressive  emblem  of  centrali- 
zation and  unity  in  diversity,  the  composite  flower  or  rosette. 

The  sacred  ship  or  ark  of  the  Babylonian  temple  remains  to  be 
discussed.     Diodorus  Seculus  says  that,  according  to  Babylonian 
notions,  the  world  is  *  a  boat  turned  upside  down '  and  resting  on 
the  waters.    The  appearance  in  outline  of  this  image  presented  the 
three  divisions  of   the  universe :   the   heavens  =  Ann   upheld  by 
the  serpent  body  of  Tiamat;  the  earth,  the  dwelling  of  Bel-Mar- 
duk,  the  'chief  of   gods;'  and    the  watery  deep   or  *Apsu' be- 
neath, the  dwelling  of  Ea"   (Jastrow).     This  imagery  authorizes 
the  inference  that  the  sacred  ship  or  ark  was  associated  with  this 
conception  of  the  earth  as  a  boat  resting  on  the  line  dividing  the 
sky  from  the  watery  deep.     It  can  readily  be  seen  how  a  maritina^ 
people  would  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  celestial  bodies  floatc<^ 
in  the  sky  on  invisible  boats  and  that  a  single  one  among  themwi^ 
apparently  resting  on  a  stable  rock  or  mountain  around  which  oth^'' 

1  It  Is  interesting  to  trace  to  the  same  origin  the  *'  quadriga*'  which  may  well  ha'^' 
been  asHoolated  with  the  "  primitive  sun"  =  Polaris,  before  supreme  soTereignty  ^^'^ 
transferred  to  Phdjbus,  the  diurnal  sun,  by  the  votaries  of  th«  cult  of  Light. 
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Stars  circled  perpetually.  That  an  aaalogous  train  of  thought 
should  have  caused  the  ultimate  consecration  of  a  tabernacle  in 
the  form  of  a  ship,  to  the  central  deity,  entitled  *^the  great 
mountain,"  appears  as  inevitable  as  the  idea  that  all  life  proceeded 
from  this  source.  Professor  J  astro  w  tells  us  that  the  early  sig- 
nificance of  the  custom  of  carrying  the  gods  in  consecrated  ships 
became  lost,  but  that  it  survived  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  and  that 
the  ark  of  the  Hebrews  appears,  similarly,  to  have  been  originally 
a  ship  of  some  kind.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  for  the 
interesting  information  that  each  day,  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  at 
Memphis,  an  image  of  the  god  Seker  was  dragged  around  the  altar 
by  the  priests. 

Bringing  the  preceding  tentative  study  of  the  ancient  civilization 
of  Babylonia- Assyria  to  a  close,  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  imperfect 
as  it  is,  it  clearly  establishes  certain  important  points  connected 
with  the  present  investigation.  It  demonstrates  that  a  primitive 
pole-star  worship  existed  and  still  exists  in  the  Eupliratean  valley, 
accompanied  by  the  employment  of  the  swastika  or  cross-symbol 
and  by  the  identical  fundamental  set  of  ideas  which  form  the  basis 
not  only  of  other  Asiatic,  but  also  of  the  American  civilizations. 
The  Middle  is  associated  with  special  sanctity,  fixity  and  supremacy 
of  power  and  rule,  extending  in  rotation  over  the  Above  and  Below 
and  Four  Quarters.  This  seven  fold  division  of  the  universe  ex- 
tended throughout  the  entire  organization  of  the  state  and  gave  rise 
to  certain  logical  developments  of  thought  and  symbolism,  analo- 
gous to  those  which  have  been  traced  elsewhere. 

Postponing  further  comment,  investigation  will  next  be  tmns- 
f erred  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  wliose  inhabitants,  at  various 
periods  of  their  history,  came  closely  into  contact  with  the  people 
of  Asia  Minor. 

EGYPT. 

Pausing  at  the  entrance  to  a  much  explored  domain  with  a  fitting 
realization  of  being  a  novice  and  an  intruder  tiicrein,  I  find  my- 
self encouraged  to  advance  V)y  the  frank  admission  recently  m:ule 
by  one  of  the  leading  autliorities  in  Egyptology.  In  his  *' Notes 
for  travellers  in  Egypt,  "  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  the  Assistant  in  tlie 
Department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  of  the  British 
Museum,  openly  states  that  "  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Kjjjyptians 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  Egyptology  and  though  a 
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great  deal  has  been  written  about  it  during  the  last  few  years  and 
many  difficulties  have  been  satisfactorily  explained,  there  still  re- 
main unanswered  a  large  number  of  questions  connected  with  it 
In  all  religious  texts  the  reader  is  always  assumed  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  treated  of  by  the  writer,  and  no  definite  state- 
ment is  made  on  the  subject  concerning  which  very  little,  compara- 
tively, is  known  by  students  of  today"  (The  Nile,  London, 
1890,  p.  71). 

After  having  traced,  as  I  have  done,  throughout  ancient  Amer- 
ica, China,  India  and  Babylonia- Assyria,  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental, artificial  scheme  of  state  organization,  it  was  with  keenest 
interest  and  a  new  sense  of  comprehension  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
civilization  that  I  noted  certain  facts  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
present. 

They  will  be  found  to  show  that  ancient  Egypt  supplies  ns  with 
the  instance  of  a  civilization  in  which  the  fundamental  set  of  ideas, 
developed  from  primitive  pole-star  worship,  prevailed  during  thous- 
ands of  years  and  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  evolution  at  a  pe- 
riod anterior  to  about  B.  C.  4000. 

TERRITOUIAL    DIVISIONS    OF    ANCIENT    EGYPT. 

According  to  Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  the  ancient  Egyptians  called 
their  land  Bak  or  Baket,  Ta-Mera  and  Khem  or  Kamt,  also  Ta- 
Nehat,  ''the  land  of  the  sycamore"  and  the  land  of  ''the  eye  of 
Horns."  It  was  divided  into  two  parts  :  Upper  Egypt,  Ta-res  or 
Ta-kema  =  "  the  southern  laud,"  symbolized  by  the  vulture;  and 
Lower  Egypt,  Ta-Meh,  Mah-Tior  Meh-Ta,  literally,  '* North-land," 
symbolized  by  the  serpent.  Two  great  ancient  cities  or  capitals 
were  respectively  known  as  Annu  Meht,  '*  Annu  of  the  North," 
and  Annu  Qemat,  ''Annu  of  the  South."  The  kings  of  Egypt 
styled  themselves  Suten-Net,  "  King  of  the  North  and  South  "and 
Nebtaui,  "  lord  of  the  two  earths."  As  such  the  king  wore  the 
double  crown  made  \i\)  of  the  tesher  or  net,  the  red  crown  of  North- 
ern or  Lower  Egypt  and  the  hetet  or  het,  the  white  crown  of  South- 
ern or  Upper  Egypt  (The  Nile,  p.  27). 

It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  the  high  white  and  low  red 
crowns  were  respectively  worn  by  the  king  and  the  queen  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  Egyptian  history.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  numerous 
pictorial  representations,  the  Egyptian  men  are  painted  with  red, 
but  the  Avomen  with  white  skins.     The  above  facts  show  that  there 
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existed  a  carious  association  of  red  witli  the  north  e-ad  the  irnile 
sex,  &ml  o(  nliite  with  the  south  and  the  female  sex.' 

It  is  A  familiar  fact  thai  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph  and  determi- 
Dative  sign  for  town,  city  or  village  consisted  of  a  circle  with  four 
divisioaa.  The  usual  form  of  this  sign,  the  phonetic  value  of 
which  is  au  or  nut,  is  shown  as  fig.  60,  I,  n.  On  a  bas-relief  pre- 
served at  the  Aslimolean  Museum,  Oxfoi-d,  I  noted  the  variant  1,  b. 
It  is  interesting  to  collate  these  signs  nitb  the  cross-symbols 
(2)  which  express  the  sound  of  uu,  un,and  ur,  and  to  note  that  the 
sign  for  a  capital  in  Kgypt  contains  a  division  into  four  =  uu  or  ur, 
and  that  the  liLttcr  word  is  actually  the  familiar  name  of  the  famous 
centre  in  Babylonia  where  cities  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square 
•nd  "tour  god  cities"  existed,  and  the  kings  were  termed  "  lords  of 
tfae  four  regions  "  and  "  kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,"  the  two  an- 
flfeot  divisions  of  the  Babylonian  state. 

It  thus  appears  doubly  significant  that,  in  Egyptian,  the  word  ur 
■ignifles  "  great,  great  one  "  and  is  also  the  name  of  n  goil,  which 
b  expressed  in  hieroglyphic  writing  by  the  cross,  a  mouth  and  a 
«eat^l  god,  the  determmativo  for  divinity.  What  is  more,  ur-u=: 
ebiefs,  ar-t  r=  the  name  of  a  crown  and  ur-t  =  those  who  rest, 
all  of  which  words  show  that  the  Egyptian  ur  was  associated  with 
idea  of  divinity,  greatness,  crowned  chieftainship,  repose  and 
cross-symbol  which  is  incorporated  in  nut,  the  sign  for  capital 
or  city. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  symbols  for  the  two  great  divisions  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  ret!  crown  of  Northern  or  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  white 
crown  of  Southern  or  Upper  Egypt,  ate  found  surmounting  the 
sign  Dut  (3),  sufficiently  shows  tliat  this  symiiol  also  stood  for 
»n  extended  capital,  a  state,  and  that  both  **  lands "  consti- 
tuted atone  time  separate  units  or  reproduclions  of  the  identical 
plan.     Returning  to  the  ancient  capitals  known  as  the  "  Annu  of 

■  I  MB  pleasfd  to  be  able,  at  the  lut  moinunc,  to  InMrt  the  tollowlDg  InUrMUnx 
polnto  |HirM>na)ly  cammDnlnlcil  lo  mr  hj  Ur.  Waltls  Biulga:  In  remoUst  anUqnliy 
nro  mrllilntl  moanUln*  marked  Uio  iwo  diTlaloneot  Ihelnixl:  Bakhan,  gltoaled  to 
Ota  •ODttavaM.  and  Hanu,  altuatecl  lo  ths  nonhwagl.  The  Utter,  Uki  the  niouDtalD 
Harn  of  India,  woa  the  abode  of  U>u  bloeeed.  toward!  whlrh  the  toalt  uf  tbe  dew)  >et 
OW  from  Aliydoa  apd  irhere  elemnl  real  was  to  b«  round.    The  cnrloiu  coaaecUon 
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-^.iv  T  1-  w:*<)i".a;rtii  •■r-.tu  x  ''iads  ol!  p«*<>ple  amier  their  representi- 
-.-  -.  i.:»;  L  :;i7  .^'  "ue  :aleiniar  ti-Q  wii.oh  'jbli^ationd  towanls  the 
•«-r.-.-i.  ^'  ■•  -i":::!!^!!-.  --uru  i.-?  rae  psivinir  of  tribute,  hail  to  he  per- 
:.!*".:•-:  i:  i  -li-i  '.rler  ':i  rCiirioa.  '.'orresDon'Uns  to  the  annual 
■::•"•:."     :"  ".:••   ■.:'"!i:unoiar  ■:t>«i:*r.:Llar;i>cs  :ir«>ua*i  the  pole  star. 

I"::":::j  ••■:::. ;ri^?-  :.:e  3n:si:  r^rmariabii?  of  these,  Ursa  3Iai«jr. 
'.lir  Mii  ..:i::'.  ■  -'  i  ^rea:  ovie^sriJ-l  'iiaL,  moveii  by  an  unset-u  nil- 
.::::  •  ^  ■:  \.  i  ri.--.i";r  "ir'ariMi  :i  PoLarji.  be<:aaie  visible  after  Jusk 
in-:  I  :;:■  •:  "  ^vi.-i^  "..■:  f.-i:;  -jiiarr-r^r*  of  heaven  in  succe^si'-n. 
ir  ...-  ."  i.-  -  2  :w.  .'v.a.ii.-s  i-f  'Iiiy-?.  A*  in  China  and  tiie- 
^■..t-  •  i ■  "...-  '  r—rti-j^i  i  I".  1*4  pos  li,..!^  trjji  referr^xi  to  as  a  jruik-ia 
:•  ■  -  •"..  ..  .:.••.  ut*.  :-:.".-.::i  \:^  -^  ^:!ir.  ii::«i  tii-i  **radons;  and  mankiM 
» • :;  .1-  '■ !  !.  .  .i:*M.":  v'.:  -.:-  I'l.-i  of  -i  i.'LiaRgtrless  inexi.*rable  li» 
i::*':  ;  .•  .'  .  -  "l.z-j:  ■!:■-  :r.  -  r?«^  ;ia.ii  lereriuinins  human  perioJi- 
•M- A."".  "■•-.  L.t":  •..;.'?  iii'-ruHiV  ind":eni;iii:Z in' lividual lives.  AdJ^ 
M  M  •  '..«-  .  ■  ::i  ■:  X  ^'-.ivriily  !i-:i;i.i..'fii.  f-'aversetl  bv  the  celestial 
N  !•  .  •  .«  M  IvT  Wf-.  i:..:  ::  'vli.oL:  eaoii  f:iini.iar  hx-alitv  in  Es^tl 
-;'.. :  ""i  •  iirrrr*  :i:'.  .'  -  a.-?y  :o  :■:■■.'.• -w  tiie  spreatl  of  the  l^- 
.!•  :'  '..'"  ■-•  7-  v  i«  •  l..-*:  tjci^troti-.-n '.•*itwetrii  the  :?tarsan«l  thei^le^ 
r  -■;  .'..  •  :  .'.-ry '••-  m. '.  r^ii:  ".*:ev  ..i;r>:ctly  inliueiicetl  the  destinies 
'.:.-■..        ; '.-.    :i  ■.  •- :'  'v  _j  ..  la.l  i:-?  rrirtioular  star  in  the  skv. 

1"--   :"  .-■   V  :._:     *..—.■  L-i   ■  ■  •^*:     l-«.T*re  icsoriiveil  B.   C.  'J^-S  on 

"  .     :\  ::•  ■>  ■;■.     ._■:  •.   «*r..i  ■  :*  '.  .■±ll«.'-0':-.  L«r''S.-rvtf*.i  at  Gizeii.  coQUiiu 

■■.."■'•  u  ■  :  ' .  '  t    1. ■?-.:. >  :  a  .ij.oti'i  :o  the  ide:il  of  a  ttrrrts- 

....■."-■.  i-'".  «■  '"-r-^-ii  ;■-:  :\ :>■!.. rianoi.'  wi"h  the  svst«^ir. 

.   ■•  •       -.  ••  -  ■  :i  -m:^    ■.;  t^-  ^■■:iv«.-ns  au'l   iiovrniiiij 

-     •'  -~    .    ••:;>.      r^-:  L-ier'rjlypiiio  text  n.corl* 

..■."-■-■'■-••  .'^  :''X'-r'.l  \vi:Ii  tiK'  existinjr  ftiUiia- 

.  '..     _•  i'"-:.^    •  .r   ui'n'tmeut."?  of  heaven.v 

'  •      '  -  ..     >       Y\i^:  •in.trk  irun-jlation  of  tLi? 

•    "  _  -  :•.■■;._::■■  :^e  i:'."*"^- i.xisiiu::  ur«.Ierof  the  worM 

.  '  .  ■  ...  ■■■.       T"^  •::.  i-f :     ••  in  :iotx«riianee  with  iL'^ 

-    .        .    .      -        ..■.-..■.*•:.■?    "s:;i'-'->[ietl"     \  Bruirsoh.  "^•.  ■."■■. 
:.  '     ■  "  V  ..'  .   -  :'     ■-       ..  '.r:.i:.^  ■>  IcstiaL  an-l  terrestrial  tt-rri- 

:   ■  '      .-■■.-.     •.     •    .  \   m::::-:-:  ;i:;  i  disousse«l. 

A  ■  ■       .   ;  ■  -.     ■   -.    ■>  -.-x:?:  ■.:;  wliicL  tiie  figure  of  the  sky- 

::.■.'.--.>..  >  .  *  :      ;^..  ■?:rvtoLr:U    across    the   vault  of 

.  I : '.   •-..    -  .  .*■-  :,■  .    v-.:*.^:  'n  the  L-ast  auil  the  tips  uf  her 

:-:.j:  V-  ■     :    .  :_:  '.       ..       •. .  .  :     ■...■:  u.>r.     A  studv  of  certain  texts 

i-iu-'  ■  V  I ;■.■■;_ -0..  ."...•:>-  -!.  -v-  :..a:  i:  was  for  verv*  i>raciical  and 
-  -  •   1 
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Strokes ;  a  circle  enclosing  four  dots  and  a  double  circle  (fig.  60, 4) . 
it  is  interesting  to  find  an  isosceles  triangle  employed,  with  a  slight 
iiddition,  to  express  the  word  ta  =  land,  as  well  as  sept  =  province 
(fig.  60f  4  and  5) ,  and  to  find  on  analyzing  the  circular  sign  for  nut 
=  sky,  which  is  likewise  the  determinative  for  city,  that  it  contains 
four  triangles.  These  converge  towards  the  centre,  as  do  the  trian- 
gular sides  of  the  sqnare  pyramid,  and  thus  the  sign  nut  and  the 
pyramid  clearly  appear  to  express  a  whole  divided  into  four  parts, 
the  sqnare  form  being  connected  with  earth  and  the  circle  with 
tbeslry. 

A  proof  that  the  quadriform  organization  was  extensively  em- 
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ployed  in  ancient  Egypt,  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Wallis  Bud«:e'8  state- 
ment that  each  nome  or  province  was  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
bad  its  capital  or  *'  nut.  "  The  inference  is  that  each  nome  con- 
stituted a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  state  and  that  tlic  sign 
out  represented  its  theoretical  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  triangle  constitutes  one  sign  for  the  nome  itself,  indicates 
that,  originally,  the  nome  was  identified  as  one  of  four  divisions  of 
the  slate  only  and  that,  like  Babylon,  Egypt  must  liave  been  tlioo- 
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retically  divided,  not  only  iDto  two  main  divisions,  but  also  into 
four  regions,  corresponding  to  the 

North  =  Meh-ta,  literally  North  land, 
West  =  Amen-ta,  literally  Hidden  land. 
South  =  Resu. 
East  =  Aba. 

In  the  extracts  from  the  Pyramid  texts  published  by  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge  (Pyramid  of  Unas,  Fifth  dynasty) ,  the  following  invocation 
occurs  :  ''  O  gods  of  the  west,  O  gods  of  the  east,  O  gods  of  the 
south,  O  gods  of  the  north,  four  these,  who  embrace  f^ /cmr  quar- 
ters of  the  earth  holy.'*  These  four  quarters  are  represented  in 
hieroglyphics  by  the  sign  for  land  z=  ta,  repeated  four  times,  which 
thus  express,  literally,  ^^the  four  lands"  or  regions.  AUusion  is 
also  made  in  the  same  inscription,  to  the  ^^  four  fields  of  heaven.  "^ 

The  four  gods,  termed  by  Egyptologists  the  "  genii  of  the  dead," 
were  Amset  or  Mestha,  Hapi,  Tuaumutef  and  Kebhsenuf,  and  it 
was  the  custom  to  place  the  canopic  vases  representing  them  under 
the  bier.  The  canopic  vases  were,  however,  also  supposed  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  four  sky  goddesses,  identified  with  the 
cardinal  points,  whose  names  are  usually  given  as  Isis,  Nephthys, 
Neith  and  Serk-t  (?).  A  particularly  interesting  instance  of  the 
employment  of  the  cross-symbol  in  connection  with  the  four  *'  gods 
of  the  horizon,"  as  they  are  termed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  published  by  Lepsius  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge  (Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  p.  158).  The  four  gods  in  mummy 
form,  stand  in  a  line  behind  a  table  laden  with  offerings.  A  large 
crux  decussata  (St.  Andrew's  cross)  is  painted  on  the  right  shoul- 
der of  the  foremost  god,  a  fact  to  which  I  shall  revert  and  dis- 
cuss further  in  dealing  with  the  cross-symbol  and  swastika  in 
Egypt.  Having  traced  quadruplicate  territorial  divisions  and 
quaternions  of  gods,  let  us  next  present  proofs  of  an  organization 
of  the  population  into  four  "  races." 

Dr.  Wallis  Budge,  referring  to  Chabas  and  Naville,  states  that 
*'the  Egyptians  of  the  later  em[)irc  believed  that  Ra-Harmachis,  at- 

»  Firet  Steps  in  Egyptian,  London,  1898.  I  am  mainly  Indebted  to  this  useful  book 
and  other  publloatlonB  hy  tlie  same  autJior  for  the  Egyptian  words  cited  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  An  interesting  point,  personally  communicated  to  me  by  I>r.  WallU 
Budge,  is  that  tlie  cardinal  points  in  Egypt  were  located  diagonally,  a  method 
which  is  shown  to  have  alBo  exi-ted  in  Central  America  by  the  diagonal  orientation 
of  numberless  pyramids  and  buildings. 
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tacked  his  foes,  who  fled  in  all  directioDS  from  before  him.  Those 
who  came  to  the  south  became  the  Cushitcs,  those  who  came  to 
the  Dorth  became  the  Amu,  tliose  who  came  to  the  west  the  Liby- 
ans and  those  who  came  to  the  cast  the  Shasu,  and  thus  were  the 
four  races  of  mankind  made  "  (The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  p.  53). 

The  fact  that  the  Sphinx  has  been  designated  as  the  image  of 
Ra-Harmachis  i.  e,  Heru-em-chut  and  of  his  human  representative, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  people  to  the  cardinal  points  and  the 
origin  of  four  races  of  men  is  assigned  to  him,  are  particularly  in- 
teresting and  suggestive,  especially  in  connection  with  the  familiar 
table  of  nations  given  by  Moses,  who  says  *'  and  the  sons  of  Ham, 
Cnsh  and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan  '*  (Gen.  x  :  6) .  Dr.  Wallis 
Budge  states  that  Ham  or  Kham  is  the  same  as  Khem  and  is  the 
name  Kamt,  t.  e.  black,  by  which  the  Egyptians  generally  called 
their  land.  I  venture  to  point  out  that  in  the  followmg  passages 
the  name  Ham  seems  to  be  more  applicable  to  a  deity  such  as 
Amen-Ra  or  to  his  human  representative  a  king,  than  to  £gypt  it- 
self :  '^  And  smote  all  the  firstborn  inEgypt  and  the  chief  of  their 
strength  in  the  tabertMclea  of  Ham  "  and  again  ^^  Wondrous  works 
in  Hie  land  of  Ham.**     .... 

It  is  well  known  that  Mizraim,  the  second  name  given  above, 
was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  designation  for  Egypt.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Cush  are  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  and  we  are  told  that  '^  at  the  outset  they  appear  to 
have  had  a  religion  and  speech  akin  to  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
We  find  Phut  most  probably,  in  the  Punt  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
land  ....  situated  to  the  south  of  Egypt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Red  sea.  The  fourth  son  [of  Ham],  Canaan,  is  represented 
by  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who  were  probably  near 
relations  of  the  Egyptians  '*  (Wallis  Budge,  The  Dwellers  on  the 
Nile,  p.  52).  While  tradition  and  documentary  evidence  thus  os- 
'Sociates  the  four  sons  of  Ham  with  certain  regions  and  cardinal 
points,  Egyptian  monuments  exhibit  representations  of  people  of 
four  dififerent  colors,  i.  e.  red,  yellow,  black  and  white. 

'*  The  ancient  Egyptians  .  .  .  recognized  four  races  of  men. 
They  themselves  belonged  to  the  '  Rot '  or  red  men ;  the  yellow 
men  they  called  '  Namu  *  —  it  included  the  Asiatic  races ;  the 
black  men  were  called  '  Nahsu, '  and  the  white  men  *Tam-hii.' 
The  following  figures  (fig.  61)  are  copied  f rom  Nott  and  Gliddon's 
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'Types  of  Maukittd/p.  85,  and  were  takea  by  them  from  the  gntX 
works  of  BelzoDi,  Chompollioa  and  Lepeiue  "  (Donelly,  Atlantis, 
p.  195). 

Pursuing  our  iDvestigatioDS  of  the  territorial  diviaioos  of  Egypt, 
ve  learn,  from  Mr.  Wallis  Budge,  that  oollectively  there  were  42 
□omes  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  This  number  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  42  gods  represented  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  as  being 
with  Osiris  in  the  hall  of  Two  Truths  where  the  dead  were  judged. 
The  42  **  judges  of  the  dead  "  are  represented  as  seated  flgaree, 
with  human  or  animal  heads,  and  are  equally  divided  into  two 
groups.     From  the  "negative  confesaion  "  which  the   deceased 


makes  lo  liis  judges,  wt  lenru  that  each  god  was  identified  with  a  -^ 
locality,  some  iiinongst  them  being  addressed  as  "  coming  out  from"  ^ 
such  important  cities  as  Heliopolis,  Sais,  Bubaatia,  etc.  The  in-  — 
ference  I  vt'ntuie  lo  make  is  that  these  42  judges  were  the  gods  ot  "^ 
the  42  nomos  who,  with  Osiris,  the  chief  god  and  the  "  President,"  ~ 
formed  the  council  of  gods,  which  judged  and  ordered  the  affairs  ^^ 
of  men. 

It  is  iiioroovcr  natural  to  suppose  tliat  terrestrial  administrations^^  ■* 
of  justice  iiiiist  also  liave  been  executed  by  a  supreme  council  o(^  ^ 
men,  composed  of  tlie  king,  the  living  image  of  Osiris,  and  tte^^ 
chiefs  of  the  42  nouics  of  Upper  un<l  Lower  Egypt,  who  personi--*"  ' 
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fied,  as  elsewhere 9  the  totemic  divinity  of  tribe  or  district.  Post- 
poDing  fnrther  discussion  of  the  numl)er  42,  associated  with  nomes 
and  gods,  let  us  examine  further  data  concerning  the  territorial 
orgaDization  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Dr.  Wallis  Budge  tells  us  that,  ^^  during  the  rule  of  the  Greeks 
(B.  C.  342-332),  Egypt  was  divided  into  three  parts :  Upper,  Cen- 
tral and  Lower  Egypt.  Central  Egypt  consisted  of  seven  nomes, 
and  was  called  Heptanomis"  (Nile,  p.  28).  The  seven-stoiied 
pyramid  of  S&kkarah  and  the  employment  of  the  signs  expressing 
^^  three  regions"  and  **  four  regions  or  lands,*'  to  signify  the  whole 
lajid  or  universe,  prove  that,  long  before  Greek  rule,  the  ancient 
Elgyptians,  like  the  Babylonians,  employed  the  heptameredal  sys- 
tem. Thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  '^  There  are  seven  classes  of 
£lgjptians,  and  of  these  some  are  called  priests,  others  warriors, 
others  herdsmen,  others  swineherds,  others  tradesmen,  others  in- 
terpreters and  lastly  pilots;  such  are  the  classes  of  Egyptians; 
tbey  take  their  names  from  the  employments  they  exercise" 
(£uterpe  n,  164).  Passages  from  Prof.  Flinders  Pe trie's  History 
of  Egypt  (Vol*  II,  pp.  156  and  185)  afford,  moreover,  instances  of 
the  conquest  of  a  heptarchic  government  by  an  Egyptian  king  and 
the  employment,  in  about  B.  C.  1500,  of  the  number  seven,  as  a 
mystic  or  sacred  number,  in  a  letter  from  a  Syrian  prince  to  the 
Egyptian  king. 

In  the  record  of  the  triumphal  return  of  Aa-kheperu-ra,  the 
seventh  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (B.  C.  1449-1423),  it  is 
said  :  '^  His  Majesty  returned  in  joy  of  heart  to  his  father  Amen ; 
liis  own  hand,  with  his  mace,  had  struck  down  the  seven  chiefs, 
'^hich  were  of  the  territory  of  Pakhsi  (near  Aleppo)"  .  .  .  .  • 
^^  Six  of  these  enemies  were  hanged  in  front  of  the  walls  of  Thebes  ; 
Ihe  seventh  [probably  the  chief  of  chiefs],  was  brought  to  Nubin 
3.nd  was  hanged  on  the  wall  of  the  town  of  Napata,  to  show 
forth  for  all  time  the  victories  of  the  king  among  all  people  of 
t.lie  negro  land,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  na- 
t;ions  of  the  south  and  he  had  bound  the  nations  of  the  north  and 
t»he  ends  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  earth  on  which  the  sun  rises  and 
9eis,  without  finding  any  opposition,  according  to  the  command  of 
hxiB  father  Amen-ra  of  Thebes."  A  letter  from  a  Syrian  prince  to 
-Amenhotep  III  (B.C.  1414-1379),  opens  thus:  '*  To  the  king, 
Xioy  master,  my  god,  my  sun,  this  is  said :     Yatibiri,  the  8er\ant, 
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the  (lust  of  thy  feet,  at  the  feet  of  my  king,  my  master,  my  god, 
my  sun,  seven  times,  and  s^yen  times  more,  I  fall  downJ" 

While  the  above  data  suffice  to  establish  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Greek  rule  was  established  in  Egypir  its  inhabi- 
tants were  familiar  with  the  seven-fold  scheme  of  organization,  the 
following  extremely  interesting  portion  of  Brugsch's  monumental 
work,  already  cited,  indirectly  teaches  much  concerning  the  divisions 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  ancient  Egyptian  astronomers  regarded 
the  nocturnal  heaven  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
(i,  p.  176).  In  tlie  inscriptions,  the  firmament  is  frequently  con- 
sidered geographically,  as  a  region  comprising  countries  surrounded 
by  seas  and  traversed  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  covered  with  cities 
and  houses  and  divided  into  nomes  which  corresponded  to  those  of 
Egypt,  excepting  in  point  of  number,  there  being  thirty-six  celestial 
nomes.  According  to  the  inscriptions  and  pictures  in  the  royal 
tombs  at  Thebes,  there  was  a  celestial  eastern  sea  (uat-ura  abti), 
a  western  sea  (uat-ura  amentti)  and  a  northern  sea  (uat-ura  mah- 
tet  or  mehtat).  Special  mention  is  made  of  ^^the  waters"  and 
land  of  the  ^^  northern  place  of  light  above  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear." 

The  lands  of  Punet  (Punt?),  Uthenet,  Kenemti  and  Sa-nutar- 
t-mahti,  *^  the  northern  land  of  God  "  are  designated,  beside  other 
names  which  correspond  to  the  terrestrial  geographical  situation  of 
outlying  foreign  countries  known  to  the  Elgyptians.     There  was  a 
celestial  city,  ''Anu  or  On,*'  whose  eastern  and  western  sides  or 
places  of  light  are  frequently  mentioned.     The  mention  of  a  sin- 
gle Anu  or  On,  names  which  are  found  applied  to  the  most  ancient 
capitals  of  the  land  of  Pigypt,  is  particularly  noteworthy.     It  will 
be  shown  further  on,  upon  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  authority,  that, 
in  the  exact  centre  of  the  circular  zodiac  at  Denderah,  the  jackal, 
expressing  the  name  Auubis,  ^'  is  located  at  the  pole  of  the  equa- 
tor and  obviously  represents  the  present  Little  Bear."     This  and 
other  data  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  celestial  Anu,  On  o 
No,  was  supposed  to  be  situated  in  Polaris  and  that  the  terrestrial 
capital  was  intended  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  apparent  seat  of 
central  rule  and  government  according  to  fixed  laws  and  order  of  ro- 
tation.    The  idea  that,  after  death,  the  human  soul  lived  again  iin 
the  celestial  sphcire  is  shown  in  the  following  address  to  a  departec^ 

»  A  Hl8tory  of  Egypt,  Vol.  II.    London,  1896. 
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spirit  contained  in  the  Bulak  papyrus  cited  by  Brugsch  :  ^^  The  im- 
ages of  the  gods  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  countries  appear 
to  thee  in  the  thirty-six  nomes ;  thou  goest  where  they  are  as  a 
perfect  soul,  thou  doest  what  pleases  thee  in  the  heaven,  thou  art 
amongst  the  constellations  of  the  thirty-six  Beka." 

This  word  is  rendered  by  Brugsch  as  the  **  Dekane  "  in  German 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  its  exact  equivalent  in  English. 
The  Dekanes  are  alluded  to  in  an  inscription  from  the  IHolemaic 
period  cited  by  Brugsch  {op.  cit,  i,  p.  135)  as  follows  :  ^'  They  shine 
forth  after  the  sun  has  set.  They  run  in  a  circle^  and  continually 
release  each  other.  They  become  apparent  at  sunset  at  Lours  vary- 
ing with  the  seasons."  The  Dekane  constellations  or  stars  were 
those  which  rose  at  the  beginning  of  each  decade  or  period  of  ten 
days,  which  constituted  the  Egyptian  ^^  week."  There  were  thirty- 
six  or  4  X  9  of  these  in  the  Egyptian  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
an  epact  of  five  days  was  added,  each  day  being  consecrated  to 
one  of  the  five  chief  gods.  Deferring  the  discussion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian numerical  calendaric  system,  I  merely  point  out  here  the  ob- 
tIous  agreement  between  the  number  of  celestial  nomes  =  36,  tlie 
number  of  decades  in  the  year  of  360  days  to  which  should  be 
added  the  familiar  fact  that  each  day  and  decade  had  its  special 
^*  god."  Laying  stress  upon  the  point  that  in  ancient  Egypt  we 
find  thirty-six  celestial,  geographical  districts,  corresponding  to 
the  thirty-six  decades  of  the  year  and  to  thirty-six  gods,  I  take 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  how  clearly  the  following  passages  of  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer's  "  Dawn  of  Astronomy  "  show  that  the  thirty- 
six  gods  had  as  many  human  representatives,  priests,  who  per- 
formed certain  religious  rites  and  homage  in  the  chief  temple  in  a 
fixed  onler  of  rotation.  ''Even  at  Phila;  in  late  times,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Osiris,  there  were  360  bowls  for  sacrifices,  which  were  filled 
daily  with  milk  by  a  specified  rotation  of  priests.  At  Acanthus 
there  was  a  perforated  cask  into  which  one  of  the  300  priests 
poured  water  from  the  Nile  daily;"  an  enforced  act  of  obedience 
recalling  the  punishment  of  the  daughters  of  Danao.  As  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer  justly  remarks  '*  these  temple  ceremonials  are 
an  evidence  of  their  antiquity  and  may  he  re*!:arded  as  traditions 
preserved  by  the  conservative  priesthood.'' 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  above  mentioncul  acts  of  enii>ty  hom- 
age as  survivals  of  conditions  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
cxistecl  in  ancient  America,  where  each  geographical  district  of  the 
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state  was  associated  with  a  class  of  people  under  their  representa 
tive,  and  a  day  of  the  calendar  on  which  obligations  towards  th 
central  government,  snch  as  the  paying  of  tribute,  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  fixed  order  of  rotation,  corresponding  to  the  annual 
circuit  of  the  circumpolar  coDstellations  around  the  pole  star. 

During  centuries  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  Ursa  MajoFf 
like  the  band  of  a  great  celestial  dial,  moved  by  an  unseen  rul- 
ing power  apparently  located  in  Polaris,  became  visible  after  dusk 
and  pointed  towards  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  in  succession, 
at  intervals  of  nine  decades  of  days.  As  in  China  and  else- 
where at  the  present  day,  its  position  was  referred  to  as  a  guide  in 
determining  time,  during  the  night,  and  the  seasons ;  and  mankind 
became  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  a  changeless  inexorable  law 
and  order  governing  the  universe  and  determining  human  periodi-  — 
cal  activities,  and  thus  directly  influencing  individual  lives.  Added 
to  this  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  traversed  by  the  celestial 
Nile,  the  Milky  Way,  and  in  which  each  familiar  locality  in  Egyp 
had  its  counterpart,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  spread  of  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  a  close  connection  between  the  stars  and  their  ter- 
restrial counterparts  and  that  they  directly  influenced  the  destiniei 
of  individuals,  each  of  which  had  its  particular  star  in  the  sky. 

The  following  portions  of  the   decree  inscribed  B.  C.  238  o 
the  famous  trilingual  stela  of  Canopus,  preserved  at  Gizeh,  contaia^i:^ 

what  appear  to  me  to  be  distinct  allusions  to  the  ideal  of  a  terres -*• 

trial  kingdom,  laid  out  and  governed  in  accordance  with  the  systeumn^'^ 
and  fixed  laws  obsei*ved  as  existing  in  the  heavens  and  govern  in  g^^:^ 
the  ino\  emeuts  of  celestial  bodies.  The  hieroglyphic  text  recon;l!E==^  ^ 
the  establishment  of  festivals  "  in  accord  with  the  existing  funda —  -^- 
meutal  laws  upon  which  the  heavens  [the  movements  of  heavenlv^^^.v 
bodies]  are  established.  "  .  .  .  .  The  Greek  translation  of  thi^2=^  ms 
passage  reads  :  *'  according  to  the  now  existing  order  of  the  worl(fii^  ^ 
[universe]  *'  and  the  demotic  version  is  :  "  in  accordance  with  th^  -^^ 
scheme,  upon  which  the  heaven  is  established  "  (Brugsch,  op,  cit  ^^  ^' 
I,  p.  180).  Further  facts  concerning  celestial  and  terrestrial  terri  -M  ^»' 
torial  divisions  remain  to  be  examined  and  discussed. 

A  number  of  representations  exist  in  which  the  figure  of  the  sky 
goddess,  >i'ut,  appears  as  though  stretched  across  the  vault  o 
heaven,  her  feet  resting  on  the  earth  in  the  east  and  the  tips  of  he 
fingers  touching  the  horizon  in  the  west.  A  study  of  certain  tex 
cited  by  Brugsch  clearly  shows  that  it  was  for  very  practical  an 
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senBible  reasons  that  the  Egyptian  astronomers  had  adopted  the 
plan  of  an  imaginary  human  form  stretched  across  the  nocturnal 
heaven,  as  it  enabled  the  position  of  constellations  and  stars  to  be 
definitely  located.  Lepsius  has  shown  that,  in  a  series  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  tombs  of  Ramses  VI  and  Ramses  IX,  the  movements 
and  positions  of  stars  are  given  in  connection  with  the  parts  of  nn 
imaginary  human  form  in  the  sky.  It  is  thus  said  of  a  star  that 
it  was  situated :  '^  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  in  the  right  eye, 
the  left  eye,  the  right  ear,  the  left  ear,  the  right  arm,  the  left  arm, 
the  left  thigh. " 

Brugsch  {op.  cit.  i,  p.  187)  quotes  the  opinion  of  Lepsius  that 
the  parts  alluded  to  in  the  above  inscriptions,  referred  to  an  im- 
aginary male  figure  stretched  across  the  firmament  and  viewed  en 
face^  and  publishes  a  theoretical  reconstruction  of  this  imaginary 
figure.  It  recalls  that  of  a  Buddha  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
Egyptian  schematical  figure  must  have  also  been  imagined  as  seated 
on  the  stable  centre  of  the  heaven.  P^gyptian  astronomical  texts, 
which  I  shall  cite  further  on,  appear  to  me  to  show  distinctly  that 
the  lotus  flower  (the  name  for  flower  being  ankh)  was  employed 
to  express  the  sound  ankh,  which  means  ''  life  "  and  that  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  other  symbols  of  the  pole-star  god. 

Returning  to  the  representations  of  Nut  stretched  across  the 
sky,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  employment  of  the  human  form 
belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  Sphinx,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  terrestrial  counterpart  of  the  celestial  schematical  figure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sign  nut,  consisting  of  a  circle  with  four 
divisions,  like  the  pyramid,  represents  the  successful  attempt  to 
express  the  same  thought  in  abstract,  geometrical  form,  such  as 
would  be  intelligible  to  an  initiated,  intellectual  minority  only. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  I  advance  the  view  that  the  pyra- 
mid, being  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  scheme  of  the  universe, 
contained  a  sacred  central  chamber,  representing  the  sacred  Mid- 
dle, and  that  this  was  destined  to  be  the  ''  house  of  eternal  repose  '* 
for  the  dead  king,  the  representative  of  the  universal  god. 

As  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  tells  us:  ''If  the  deceased  succeeds  in 
passing  the  ordeal  [of  judgment  after  death]  satisfactorily,  he 
comes  forth  at  once  as  a  god  (there  is  no  place  of  probation),  he 
becomes  identified  with  Osiris,  in  whose  shai>e  his  mummy  is  made'* 
(The  Dwellers  on  the  Nile,  p.  177). 

The  following  text,  from  the  inscription  on  an  anmlet  found  on 
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the  neck  of  the  mummy  of  a  young  girl,  preserved  at  the  Berlif 
Museum,  is  explained  in  the  official  catalogue  of   the  museon^^ 
(p.  843),  as  signifying  that  ^^the  mummy  was  supposed  to  lie  in^ 
the  centre  of   the  whole  world:"     "The  sky  is  locked  over  the- 
earth,  the  earth  is  locked  over  the  beyond  and  the  beyond  is  locked 
over  this  strong  mummy-case  of  the  departed  Osiris- Hathor-tsen- 

usire '*      As  the  "beyond"  in  the  inscription  evidently 

signifies  the  ^'underworld,"  the  idea  that  the  mummy  case,  resting 
on  the  earth,  was  being  pressed  upon  from  beneath  by  the  under- 
world, and  from  above  by  the  sky,  is  clearly  conveyed  and  b 
in  keeping  with  the  sign  for  universe,  already  alluded  to,  which 
represents  three  regions  superposed.  The  "deification"  of  the 
mummy,  which  is  named  "  Osiris-Hathor,"  is  an  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  idea  that  the  mummy  became  the  image  not  only  of 
the  goddess  Hathor  but  also  of  the  god  Osiris,  or  I^h,  who  is 
usually  represented  in  the  form  of  a  mummy. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  a  king  in  a  pyramid  being  actually 
worshipped  and  bearing  the  name  of  Ptah,  added  to'  his  own,  if 
given  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  (op.  cU,  ii,  p.  257).     "...  The- 
figure  of  the  king  Teta,  entitled  Teta-meren-ptah,  is  placed  in 
triangle,  which  is  suggestive  of  a  pyramid  (as  Men-nefer  is  writteiK=*i 
with  the  same  triangle  on  this  naos).     Rather  than  suppose  a  ne^ 
king  at  tbis  period,  we  should  see  in  this  the  worship  of  a  pyra- 
mid king,  Teta,  of  the  sixth  dynasty  ..."     The  association  o( 
Ptah,  who  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  gods  of  Egypt 
with  the  square  =i  ptah  and  the  pyramid  and  the  mummy,  is  of  ex- 
treme interest,  especially  as  Eojyptian  texts  contain  references 
"  a  single  god,  who  becomes  a  quaternary  of  gods  "  (Brugsch  ii, 
408),  and  we  therefore  see  that  the  idea  of  Four  in  One  was 
familiar  one.     The  personification  of  Ptah  usually  consists  of 
mummy  holding  a  sceptre,  expressing  strength,  life  and  stability 
Under  the  form  of  Osiris  he  usually  holds  the  curved  sceptre  de— 
noting  dominion,  beside  the  symbols  for  life,  rule  and  power,  am 
is  entitled  the  ''lord  of  the  holy  land,  lord  of  eternity,  prince  o 
everlasting,  the  president  of  the  gods,  and  the  head  of  the  corri. 
dor  of  tiie  tomb."     Considering  that  in  all  pyramids  hitherto  e: 
plored,  tlie  corridor  of    the  tomb  is  directed  towards  Polaris, 
appears  obvious  that  the  supreme  god  of  "life,  strength,  eternity 
rule  and  power,"  was  a  ptu'sonification  of  Polaris,  the  stability 
which  was  naively  exi>ressed  by  the  bo<ly  in  mummy  form  symbol 
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the  nlMolute  vepoae  and  immobility  or  death,  combined  with 

aDimated  fuce  and  the  symbols  of  liviiig,  active  poner. 

As  the  divine  land  is  expressly  desigauted  iia  the  divine  land  of 

the  aurth  JD  astronomical  texts  and  that  this  celestial  region  had 

its  terrestrial  counterpart,  it  is  naturally  in  Lower  Egypt,  that  the 

holy  iHiid  of  tlie  north  must  be  sought. 

Investigation  speedily  proves  that  the  most  ancient  vestiges  of 

civilization  are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis  wliiob, 

onder  the  kings  of  the  fourth  and  the  sixth  dynasties,  reauhed  its 

tight  of  splendor.     It  is  in  the  land  of  the  north.  Ateh-ta.  that  the 

;tremely  ancient  seTen-etoried  pyramid  of  SakkArab  lies,  and  that 

ere  exists  the  area  of  about  thirty  kilometers  in  which  eighty 

kOiids  are  concentrated,  and  which  constitutes  the  great  burial 

[>and  of  countless  generations  of  Egyptians  of  all  periods.     A 

rions  detail,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again,  is  the  affinity  in  sound 

the  name  for  "north  land,"  Meb-ta,  and  mit  j=  death  or  the  dead, 

undeniable  resemblance  of  both  woi'ds  to    the  NnhuatI, 

Ucient  Mexican  mictlan  :rz  the  North,  or  underworld,  from  mic- 

piztli  1=  death  and  tian  =  land  (c/.  Egyptian  ta  —  land). 

Iq  Egypt,  as  elsewhere,  the  western  horizon,  below  which  sun. 
Boon  and  stars  disappeared,  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  entrance 
n  the  region  of  the  underworld.  The  west  being  therefore  deaig- 
pated  nmeu-ta,  "  the  hidden  or  concealed  land  or  region,"  it  is 
ill  the  more  significant  to  lind  the  single  entrance  and  exit  corridor 
it  each  pyramid  directed,  not  towards  the  west,  the  underworld, 
Int  towards  the  stable  centre  of  the  northern  region  of  the  sky. 
it  would  therefore  seem  as  though  the  intention  had  been  to  estalv 
isb  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  tomb  chamtier  in 
Ibe  centre  of  the  pyramid  and  the  divine  "  norlbern  land  of  God," 
be  sacred  mountain  Mauu  and  the  shining  celestial  city  Anu, 
Hying  '*  between  the  east  and  west,"  i.  e.  in  the  Middle,  where  the 
inpreme  star-god  dwelt  in  eternal  repose.  An  interesting  proof 
the  longing  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  tended  towards  the  north 
is  furoished  by  the  common  prayer-formula  :  "maymysoul  .... 
inhale  the  north-wind  and  drink  from  the  stream." 

Before  lulvaucing  further,  the  follotving  authoritative  statements, 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  pole-star  cult  in  ancient  li^ypt, 
should  be  presented. 

According  to  Sir  Norman  IxKrkyer.  '■  It  seems  extremely  prob- 
able that  the  worship  of   circumpolur   constellutlons  went  on    in 
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Babylonia  as  well  as  in  Egypt  in  the  earliest  times  we  can  get  at' 
(pp.  cit,  p.  363).  '^  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  chief  an 
cient  constellation  in  the  North  was  the  Great  Bear  or,  as  it  ws 
then  pictured,  the  Thigh  (Meskhet)"(p.  216).  *'  In  the  e^^act  centre==^ 
of  the  circular  zodiac  of  Denderah  we  find  the  jackal  rAnnbis  1 
located  at  the  pole  of  the  equator:  it  obviously  represents  *^  '■ 
present  Little  Bear"  (p.  362). 

^'  With  regard  to  Anubis,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  seven  star^^as 
in  Ursa  Minor  make  a  very  good  jackal  with  pendent  tail,  as  gen—    ^- 

erally  represented  by  the  Egyptians  and  that  they  form  the  near 

est  compact  constellation  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  •  .  ." 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  adds  that  he  is  informed  by  Dr.  Wa 
Budge  that  ^^  An  was  an  old  name  of  the  sun-god,"  but  also  sta 
in  another  page  of  his  work  that  ^^  the  worship  of  Anubis,  as 

of  the  dead  or  the  night  god was  supreme  until 

time  of  Men-kau-ra,  the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh 
(B.  C.  3633,  Brugsch  ;     B.  C.  4100,  Mariette ;  p.  868). 

Pending  the  production  of  astronomical  texts  which  amply  de 


onstrate  that  An  was  a  name  of  a  god  of  the  night  sun,  Polari^^^t 
the  following  establishes  that,  at  Annu  or  Heliopolis,  in  remote^^^t 
antiquity  and  amongst  the  pyramid  builders,  the  cult  of  a  norther 
star  prevailed. 

"The  first  civilization  as  yet  glimpsed,  so  far  as  temple  buildini 
goes,  in  Northern  Egypt,  represented   by  that  at  Annu,  or  Heli 
opolis,  was  a  civilization  which  combined  the  cult  of  a  northei 
star  with  a  non-equinoctial  solar  worship"  ....  "I  know  nca^  t 

whether  the  similarity  in  the  words  Anu,  Annu  and  An  result « 

merely  from  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  certainly  singular  that  th  ^2 
most  ancient  temples  in  Lower  Egypt  (Heliopolis  and  Denderalm.  ) 
should  be  called  Annu  or  An,  if  there  be  no  connection  with  tbm* 
Babylonian  god  Anu  "  (Lockyer,  op,  cit.  p.  821). 

The  well  known  fact  that  the  entrance  passage  to  the  earlie^i^t 
pyramid  known,  that  of  Medum,  and  of  all  pyramids  hitherto  e:3^" 
plored,  has  not  only  been  found  on  the  north  face  of  the  structax^ 
but  is  also  believed  to  have  oriented  towards  "  Sut-anup, "  tl:Be 
pole-star  (of  the  period  of  its  construction),  unquestionably  prov^'S 
that  the  pyramid  builders  assigned  a  particular  importance  to  tL»« 
north.  Referring  the  reader  to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  work  for  * 
mass  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  orie^^' 
tation  of  Egyptian  temples,  I  merely  quote  the  following  statemed^ts 
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which  pot  only  show  that  throughout  Lower  Egypt  north-star  wor- 
ship existed,  but  also  establish  the  interestiug  and  important  fact 
Ibat  in  Upper  Egypt  a  totally  difiPerent  astronomical  cult  was  car- 
ried oat  during  an  unknown  length  of  time. 

*^  It  is  «a  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  North  of 
Egypt,  in  eariy  times,  the  stellar  temples  were  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  nocth,  while  south  of  Thebes,  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  only  one  temple  so  directed  "  (p.  225)  ...  '^  From  the  as- 
Ironomical  point  of  view  .....  there  are  distinctly  two  series 
[of  temples  and  monuments  in  general],  (leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation the  great  pyramid  builders  at  Gizeh)  absolutely  dissimilar 

astronomically; there  are  at  least  two  sets  [of  temple- 

bailders],  one  going  up  the  river  building  temples  to  the  north 
•tars,  the  other  going  down  the  river  building  temples  to  the  south 
itars ;  and  the  two  streams  practically  met  at  Thebes,  or  at  all 
events  they  were  both  very  fully  represented  there  either  together 
or  successively." 

Sir  Norman  Lockyer  proceeds  to  say :  ^^  The  double  origin  of 
the  people  thus  suggested  on  astronomical  grounds  may  be  the  rea- 
son of  the  name  of  '  double  country,'  used  especially  in  the  titles 
of  kings,  of  the  employment  of  two  crowns,  and  finally  of  the 
supposed  sovereignty  of  Set  over  the  north,  and  of  Horus  over 
the  south  divisions  of  the  kingdom"  {op.  cit,  p.  345).  ^*  In 
short,  in  Lower  Egypt  the  temples  are  pointed  to  rising  stars  near 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  or  setting  north  of  west.  In  Up- 
per Egypt  we  deal  chiefly  with  temples  directed  to  stars  rising  in 
the  southeast,  or  setting  low  in  the  southwest.  Here  again  we  are 
in  presence  of  .  .  .  distinct  differences  of  astronomical  thought 
.  ..."  (p.  841).  "  With  regard  to  the  northern  stars  observed 
rising  in  high  amplitudes,  we  have  found  traces  of  their  worship  in 
times  so  remote  that  in  all  probability  at  Anna  and  Denderah 
a  UrsflB  Majoris  was  used  before  it  became  circumpolai*.  We  deal 
almost  certainly  with  5000  B.  C.  .  .  .  Xew  temples  with  nearly 
similar  amplitudes  ....  were  built  at  later  times  ...  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  stellar  observations  made  in  them  luul  ulti- 
mately to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  hours  of  the  night ; 
this  seems  probable,  for  in  Nubia  at  present,  time  at  night  is  thus 
told." 

^^It  is  possible  that  observations  of  these  stars  [which  are  nearest 
the  pole  and  move  most  slowly]  might  have  been  made  in  such  a 
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way  that,  at  the  beginniog  of  the  evening  the  particular  positio 
of  X  Draeonis,  for  instance,  might  have  been  noted  with  reganS^ 
to  the  pole-star ;  and  seeing  that  the  Egyptians  thoroughly  koe 
the  length  of  the  night  and  of  the  day  in  the  dififerent  portions  o 
the  year,  they  could  at  once,  the  moment  they  had  the  starting 


point  afforded  by  the  position  of  this  star,  practically  use  the  cir- 
cle of  the  stars  round  the  north  pole  as   the  dial  of   a  sort  ol 
celestial  clock.    May  not  this  really  have  been  the  dock  with  which 
they  have  been  credited?    However  long  or  short  the  night,  th( 
star  which  was  at  first  above  the  pole-star  after  it  had  got  rounc=a] 
BO  that  it  was  on  a  level  with  it,  would  have  gone  through  a  qaai 
ter  of  its  revolution.      In  low  northern  latitudes,  however,  th»  _( 
southern  stars  would  serve  better  for  this  purpose,  since  the  circi      .c 
of  northern  circumpolar  stars  would  be  much  restricted.     Hen 
there  was  a  reason  in  such  latitudes  for  preferring  southern  sta 
With  regard  both  to  high  north  and  south  stars,  then,  we  may  i 
both  cases  be  in  presence  of  observations  made  to  determine 
time  at  night.     So  that  the  worship  of  Set,  the  determination 
the  time  at  night  by  means  of  the  northern  stars,  might  have  bee —   o 
little  popular  with  those  who  at  Gebel  Barkal  and  elsewhere  in  tb^^e 
south  had  used  the  southern  ones  for  the  same  purpose  .  .  .  .  ^ 
(p.  344). 

Valuable  and  suggestive  as  these  observations  are,  I  venture  1 ^ 

point  out  that  the  following  texts  appear  to  indicate  very  clearL  _J 
that,  as  iu  China  aud  Mesopotamia,  in  the  present  day,  the  anciec^t 
Egyptiau  high-priest  and  king  on  important  public  occasions  si 
ply  utilized  the  conspicuous  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  as 
measurer  of  time. 

In  the  account  of  the  ceremonial  used  at  the  laying  of  the  fou 
dation  of  the  temple  at  lulfu,  it  is  stated  that  the  king's  gland^e 
was  directed  to  the  Ak  or  *'  Middle"  and  to  Meskhetzz:  Ursa  M^^- 
jor.     A  part  of  the  full  translation  of  the  inscription  quoted  fro> "»" 
Nisson  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  (op,  cit,^  pp.  176  and  179)  repi"^^' 
Bents  the  king  as  speaking,  thus  :    "  Looking  to  the  sky  and  re?-^? 
ognizing  tiie  '  ak  '  of  the  Bull's  Thigh  constellation,  I  establi^^i^ 
the  corners  of  the  temple  of  Her  Majesty.'*     It  is  further  sa^^^ 
"  With  his  glance  directed  towards  the  '  ak  *  of  the  BulFs  Thi  ^^ 
const^iUation  he  [the  king]  establishes  the  temple  house   of  t-li^ 
mistress  of  Denderak,  as  took  place  there  before." 

Having  found  out,  by  referring  to  Egyptian  dictionaries,  tl*«^ 
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er-ak  means  *^  in  the  middle,"  and  em-aka  ^'  in  the  midst  or  mid- 
dle/' wiiile  Hak  was  a  word  employed  for  '^  king,"  I  suggest  tbat 
these  meanings  afford  a  different  and  much  more  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  '^  ak"  mentioned  in  the  inscription  than  that  given  by 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  Diimichen.  In  dealing,  further  on,  with 
ttie  astronomical  signs  and  names  associated  with  the  \x>\e  of  the 
ecliptic,  I  shall,  moreover,  point  out  that  the  bull  =  ka,  employed  as 
an  astronomical  symbol  of  Ursa  Major,  may  have  been  adopted 
as  a  cryptic  sign  for  Polaris,  merely  because  its  name  contained 
the  letters  of  the  word  ak  z=  the  Middle.  The  recurrence  of  the 
same  letters  in  Hnk  =  king  seems  to  explain  also  why  the  king  of 
Egypt  was  entitled  ^*  the  bull." 

Returning  to  the  inscription  relating  to  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone ;  in  other  texts  cited  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
we  find  the  king  saying :  ^^  I  have  grasped  the  wooden  peg  [stake] 
and  the  handle  of  the  club ;  I  hold  the  rope  with  Sesheta  [his  fe- 
male consort].  My  glance  follows  the  course  of  the  stars;  my 
eye  is  on  Meskhet ;  standing  as  divider  of  time  by  his  measuring 
Instrument"  (Duemichen's  version)  or  ^^  mine  is  the  part  of  time  of 
the  number  of  the  hour-clock"  (Brugsch's  version).  In  another 
part  the  king  says  '^ ,  .  .  .  I  let  my  glance  enter  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Thigh  (representing  the  divider  of  time  at  his 
measuring  instrument) "  (Duemichen's  translation)  or  '^  the  part  of 
my  time  stands  in  the  place  of  his  hour-clock"  (Brugsch*s  transla- 
tion) .  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  notes  that  ^*  the  word  merech  or  mer- 
echet,  in  which  Brugsch  suspects  hour  or  water-clock,  does  not  oc- 
cur elsewhere. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the  Brugsch  and  Duemichen 
translations  and  the  interpretations  of  the  word  ak,  the  above  texts 
establish  that  the  Egyptian  king  directed  his  glance  to  ^^  the  Mid- 
dle "  and  that  the  constellation  Meskhet  =  Ursa  Major  was  con- 
nected with  time-measurement  and  the  establishment  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  temple. 

As  I  shall  show  further  on,  the  ^^  Sesheta,"  mentioned  in  the  text 
as  performing  the  ceremony  with  the  king,  appears  to  be  not  a 
*'  mythical  goddess,"  as  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  infers,  but  the  living 
*'  divine  queen,"  and  consort  of  the  king.  She  is  represented  with 
the  insignia  of  Isis,  whereas  he  wears  the  crown  of  Osiris,  and  I 
note  that  while  she  holds  her  stake  in  her  left,  he  holds  his  in  his 
right  hand.     Deferring  a  discussion  of  the  position  of  Egyptian 
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queens,  I  point  out  here  that,  in  the  interesting  descriptioo  of 
foundation  ceremonial,  preser^'ed  in  an  inscription  relating  to  th.* 
rebuilding  of  a  temple  at  Abydos,  about  B.  C.  1380,  the  Sesheta^-— > 
entitled  the  ''mistress  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stoue,'^'* 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  actor,  since  it  it  she  who  addresse^^^ 
the  king,  as  follows :     ^'  The  hammer  in  my  hand  was  of  gold,  a^^BB 
I  struck  the  peg  with  it,  and  thou  wast  with  me  in  thy  capacity  o^r~  f 
Harpedonapt  [?].     Thy  hand  held  the  ^pade  during  the  fixing  oIK^    t 
its  [the  temple's]  four  corners  with  accuracy  by  the  four  suppo 
of  heaven"  (Lockyer,  p.  175). 

The  *'  four  supports  of  heaven"  referred  to  here  are  obvious! 
^'  the  gods  Mestha,  Hapi,  Tuamautef  and  Qebhsennuf,"  who  a 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (chapter  17)  as  being  **  thoi 
which  find  themselves  behind  the  constellation  of  the  Thigh  i 
the  northern  heaven.  "  In  an  inscription  in  the  kings'  graves  a''  — ^t 
Thebes  mention  is  made  of  the  '^  four  Northern  Genii  who  are  th^^*« 
four  gods  of  '  the  follower  *  [obviously  a  cii*cumpolar  constella 

tion]"  (Lockyer,  p.  147).     They  seem  to  be  also  identical  witl ^ 

the  **four  constellations  [Akhemusek]  which  are  found  in  the  north 
ern  heavens,"  and  the  'sailors  or  oarsmen  in  the  bark  of  Ra,"  men 
tloned  in  the  same  and  in  many  other   inscriptions.     The   fou 
"  gods  "  are  represented  with  human  bodies  respectively  surmoun 
ed  by  the  head  of  a  man,  an  ape,  a  jackal  and  a  hawk  and 
identical  with  the  "  genii  of  the  dead,"  represented  on  the  canopi 
vases  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  bier.     In  this  connectio 
attention  is  drawn  to  how  clearly  the  symbolism  of  the  mortua 
customs  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  the  mummy,  th 
image  of  Ptah-Osiris,  and  of  the  pole-star  god,  was  laid  to  **  cterna 
rest"  in  an  imaginary  "sacred  centre,  "  obtained  by  naively  pi 
ing  the  effigies  of  the  gods  of  the  cardinal  points,  the  personifica 
tions  of  the  "  four  stars  of  the  northern  heaven,"  at  the  comer 
of  the  bier.     The  same  dominant  thought  which  underlies  the  po 
ular  use  of  the  eanopic  vases  clearly  led  to  the  building  of  th 
vast  pyramids  which  constituted  the  sacred  "  centres  of  the  world 
par  excellence,  the  square  base  typifying  the  four   regions  an 
"corners "of  the  earth;  the  triangular  sides  the  four  divisio 
of   the  sky,  which  converge  to  a  single  Middle,  associated  wr 
Polaris,  the  sacred  pole  or  ak  of  the  Cosmos. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  time  by  meair — Jg 
of  the  circumpolar  constellations,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that  t 
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Egyptian  determinative  sign  for  ^'  time"  consists  of  a  central  dot 
with  a  circle  drawn  around  it  and  to  note  that  the  only  celestial  body 
that  could  be  accurately  figured  as  occupying  the  centre  of  a  circle 
described  around  it  is  the  primitive  sun,  Polaris. 

The  Egyptian  for  '^  time  "  is  rek,  an  inversion  of  ker  =  the 
night,  the  common  sign  for  which  is  a  band,  figuring  the  sky,  from 
the  centre  of  which  a  star  is  suspended  by  a  thread.  As  the  star 
IB  usually  formed  by  two  lines,  diagonally  crossed,  at  the  end  of 
the  thread,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  see  in  the  hanging  sin- 
gle star  an  actual  representation  of  a  cross  symbol.  It  is  particu- 
larly striking  to  find  in  Brugsch's  work,  that  the  determinative  for 
time  is  actually  represented,  in  numerous  cases,  as  close  to  the 
single  hanging  star  (fig.  62,  9).  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  whether  this  group  represents  Polaris  and  the 
<arcuit  of  time  measured  by  the  circumpolar  constellations,  or 
whetlier  it  merely  represents,  as  Brugsch  states,  the  winter  solstice, 
t.  e.  the  day  sun  iu  the  nocturnal  sky. 

There  exists  a  remarkable  variant  of  the  determinative  of  time, 
which  I  shall  discuss  more  fully  further  on.  Instead  of  a  mere 
dot,  a  five-pointed  star  is  distinctly  figured  in  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle (fig.  62, 12).  This  variant  furnishes,  in  my  opinion,  convincing 
proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  determinative  for  time,  which  also 
constituted  the  well-known  sign  for  Ra  =  god,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  name  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Egypt,  Amen,  or  Amon  or 
Amun  Ra,  the  '^  hidden  or  secret  god,"  whose  name  contradicts 
the  current  assumption  that  Ra  signifies  the  diurnal  sun  merely, 
and  that  Amen-Ra  was  a  ^^  solar  "  deity. 

The  following  texts  relating  to  the  ^^  supreme  true  but  bidden 
god  "  amply  demonstrate  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  bis  cult  was 
that  it  was  shrouded  in  secrecy  and  mystification.  Others,  which 
I  shall  quote  farther  on,  allow  us  clearly  to  perceive  that  individ- 
uals were  obliged  to  pass  through  a  series  of  initiations  into  the 
meanings  of  cabalistic  signs  and  symbols  of  the  divinity  before 
they  attained  tbe  pure  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  mysterious, 
"hidden  divinity."  On  reading  the  texts  of  the  famous  '*  Hook  of 
the  Dead  "  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  that  the  negative  con- 
fession and  judgment  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  may  originally 
signify  the  actual  confession  and  judgment  of  an  applicant  for 
initiation  into  the  secrets  of  the  priesthood  and  the  astronomical 
and  theological  knowledge  they  so  rigidly  guarded  from  the  igno- 
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rant  maltitade.  The  highest  knowledge  and  moet  profoand  secret 
they  could  impart  was  doubtlessly  the  acknowledgment  and  pe^ 
ception  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  power  which  governed  tbe 
nniverse  on  a  certain  plan,  which  the  rulers  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
endeavored  to  apply  to  its  organization  and  government  in  order 
to  make  it  a  celestial  kingdom  upon  earth. 

The  rigidly-adhered-to  policy  of  the  ruling  caste  was,  howeTcr. 
the  slirouding  and  concealment  of  their  store  of  knowledge  from  the 
uninitiated  and  the  gradual  admission  of  select  individuals  to  tiie 
inner  chambers  of  secrecy.  The  following  texts  show  that  even 
the  true  name  of  the  supreme  divinity  was  wrapped  in  impenetrabk 
mystery,  but  the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  pole-star 
god  seems  to  enable  us  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  formula 
employed  by  the  scribes  to  veil  the  true  meaning  of  the  texts. 

Beginning  with  the  hymn  published  by  Mr.  Wallis  Budge,  in  his 
useful  handbook,  ^^  The  Nile,">  we  find  Amen-Ba  addressed  u 
^'  King,  Chie  among  the  gods,  myriad  are  his  names^  how  many  an 

they^  is  7Wt  known the  lord  of  Law,  whose  shrine  is  hidden^ 

....  whose  name  is  hidden  from  his  children  in  his  name  AmehT 
...  In  the  legend  of  Ra  and  Isis  (xxth  dynasty)  he  is  designated 
as  '^  the  go<l  divine,  the  creator  of  himself,  the  creator  of  heaven, 
earth,  breath  of  life,  fire,  gods,  men,  beasts,  cattle,  reptiles,  fowl 
of  the  air,  fish,  king  of  men  and  gods,  in  form  one^  to  whom 
periods  are  as  years,  many  of  nam£s^  not  known  are  they^  not  know 
them  the  gods. ''^ 

The  mysterious  supreme  god  is  further  spoken  of  in  the  hymn 

as ^^  the  lord  of  the  uraeus  crown,  exalted  of  the  plumes; 

the  serpent  Mehen,  and  the  two  unei  are  the  (ornaments)  of  his 

face "     Mention  is  likewise  made  of  his  ^Mordship  over 

the  Sekti  boat  (which  sailed  from  the  place  of  rising  in  the  East) 
and  the  A  tet  boat  (which  sailed  to  the  place  of  setting  in  the  West) ; 
he  is  also  addressed  as  the  '^  god  Khepera  in  his  boat."  In  manj 
passages  he  is  apparently  identified  with  the  sun,  "the  eye  of 
Horus,"  but  is  at  the  same  time,  also  addressed  as  Ani,  the  lord  of 
the  New  Moon  festival  and  he  is  termed  ^^-the  lord  of  all  the  godt 
whose  api)earances  arc  in  the  horizon."  His  all-embracing  natore 
is  clearly  conveyed  by  the  passages  terming  him  ''  the  maker  and 

1  Rcforcnce  Id  made  to  another  translation  of  the  hymn  in  the  *'  Records  of  the  PiA 
Vol.  II,  pp.  127-130,  and  to  Gr^haut,  Ilymnc  k  Ammon  Ra. 
>  First  e»tcpH  In  Egyptian,  Mr.  WaUis  Budge,  p.  836. 
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lord  of  thiogi  wliidi  are  below  and  of  tfaiiig«  which  lire  abore  ;^ 
*^  of  the  heaTen  and  earth."  The  abore  evidence  suffices  to  show 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  Amm-Ra  is  ooostantlT  referred  to  as  the 
**  One  god^  without  a  aeeood,  the  knowledge  of  whose  nature  is 
coiMsealed  from  men  and  gods,  who  reveals  himself  in  innumerable 
forms ;  who  exerls  hidden  oootrol  and  uniTersal  dominion  and  is 
associated  with  stability  and  power,  time  and  etenity."  On  the 
other  hand,  stress  is  laid  on  his  dual  nature :  Amen-Ra  is  bi-sexual 
and  self-creative;  altematelj  becomes  light  and  darkness;  and 
the  sun  and  moon  are  the  ejes  of  his  *^  hidden  face/*  which,  liter- 
ally translated,  yields  Amen-Hra. 

In  the  hymn  previously  cited  he  is  also  termed  the  *"'  lord  of  the 
sky,  the  establisher  of  all  things,  .  •  .  the  extender  of  foot-steps  .  .  . 
One  in  his  times  as  among  the  gods  ....'*  He  is  apostrophixed 
as  '*  the  maker  of  the  gods,  who  hast  stretched  oat  the  heavens 
and  founded  the  earth,"  *"  the  chief  who  makest  the  earth  like  unto 
himself/'  .  .  .  .  '^  President  of  the  great  cycle  of  the  gods,  onltf  one 

witlio^U  his  second  ....  living  in  Law  every  day O 

Form,  aney  creator  of  all  things,  O  one  only,  maker  of  existences 

he  giveth  the  breath  of  life  to  (the  germ)  in   the  eg^ 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  only  one  ! He  tcaiches  aJl  peo- 
ple who  sleep all  people  adore  thee O  thou  .... 

the  untiring  watdier^  Amsu-amen  lord  of  eternity,  the  Maker  of 

Law **     Another  passage  states :  ^^  the  aten  (disk)  is  thy 

body"  (i.  e.  image  or  symbol).  In  the  legend  of  Ra  and  Isis, 
quoted  above,  the  god  is  made  to  say  of  himself :  '4  am  the  maker 
of  the  hours,  the  creator  of  days,  I  am  the  opener  of  the  festivals 

of  the  year I  am  he  who  when  be  opens  his  eyes  [i.  e,  the 

sun  and  moon]  becometh  light,  when  he  shutteth  his  two  eyes,  be- 
Cometh  darkness."  Brugsch  tells  us  that  Ra,  whom  be  accepts  as 
the  day-sun,  was  addressed  as  the  master  of  double  or  two- fold 
force,  who  illuminates  the  world  with  his  two  eyes  and  ^'  was  sym- 
bolized by  two  lions."  Further  on  I  shall  quote  facts  esUiblisbiug 
that  the  king  and  queeu  of  Egypt  were  respectively  named  the  right 
and  left  eye  of  Amen-Ra,  were  associateil  with  sun  and  moon,  re- 
garded as  the  personifications  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  that  those 
deities  were  represented  in  the  form  of  uraeus  serpents  with  Immau 
heads,  and  that  the  two  serpents  were  employed  as  symbols  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Mr.  Wallis  Budge  informs  us  that 
Amen-Ra  was  name<l  ^^  bull  .  .  .  in  tbv  name  of  ^  Amen  bull  of 
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his  mother,'  and  that  he  was  entitled  Mord  of  the  thrones  of  tiie 
two  lands  ;'  ^kingof  the  gods  ;'  '  maker  of  mortals  ;*  ^  mighty  law.'" 
In  one  of  his  forms  he  is  represented  as  wearing  horns  (an  allusion 
to  duality  and  the  title  of  bull)  and  feathers  (=  mat  =  maat  =  Uv) 
and  holding  the  emblems  of  stability,  i>ower,  dominion  and  rale. 
Before  demonstrating  that  the  chief  astranomical  signs  of  the 
Egyptian  zodiac  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  rebus  and  express  the 
sound  of  the  various  attributes  and  titles  and  some  of  the  ^'  myriid 
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of  names  "  of  the  *'  hidden  god,"  contained  in  the  preceding  texts, 
I  point  out  how  clearly  the  conception  of  Amen-Ra,  as  shown  in 
these  hyiims  and  invocations,  is  consistent  with  a  pole-star  origin* 
We  have,  moreover,  the  authoritative  opinion  of  Bnigsch  that "  the 
hieroglyph  and  name  Ra  did  not  only  refer  to  the  day-sun,  but  also 
designated  certain  brilliant  stars,"  which  he  presumes  to  be  the 
planets  {op.  cit,  i,  p.  79).  This  identification  of  the  name  Ra 
with  stars  involuntarily  obliges  one.  to  recall  the  Sanscrit  tara= 
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8tar  while  the  Chinese  employment  of  a  plain  circle  to  designate 
^^star,**  also  finds  its  analogy.  Let  us  now  examine  the  hieroglyphic 
signs  and  symbols  of  Ra  and  note  how  intelligible  they  become 
when  the  god  is  identified  as  Polaris. 

The  following  (fig.  62)  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
name  Ra  is  found  expressed  in  texts  published  in  Mr.  Wallis 
Budgets  ^^  First  steps  in  P^gyptian  :" 
Fig.  62,  1.     By  a  dot  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  the  determinative 

of  "  time." 
"  2.     By  the  latter  accompanied  by  the  image  of  a  seated 

god  and  the  numeral  1 . 
'^  8.     Idenif  partly  surrounded  by  a  seri)ent  in  motion  and 

accompanied  by  the  numeral  1 . 
*'  4.     The  serpent  and  circle  on  the  head  of  a  hawk- headed 

seated  god. 
To  these  are  added  for  purposes  of  comparison 
*'  5.     The  circle  with  two  uraei. 

^^  6.     Idem^  to  which  a  single  urseus  and  a  wing  arc  at- 

tached. 
"  7.     /cfewi,  with  two  uraei  and  two  wings. 

*'  8.     Jdem,  with  one  wing. 

^'  9.     /(/em,  accompanieil  by  the  numeral  one  and  the  sign 

for  heaven,  to  which  a  cross-shaped  star  is  hanging. 
*"  10.     Idem^  resting  in  the  centre  of  the  summit  of  a  twin 

mountain. 
^'  11.     Idem^  resting  in  the  centre  of  a  boat. 

12.     Idem^  with  a  central  star  instead  of  a  dot  conntitut- 
ing  the  word  duat  =  *"  lower  hemisphere  "  ( Hrugnch), 
18.     The  variant  of  this,  cite<l  by  Hrugsch. 
14.     The  disk  containing  a  single  eye. 


44 

4( 


My  prolonged  study  of  the  ancient  Mexican  picture-writings 
having  given  me  the  habit  of  regarding  each  primitive  symbol  mh 
a  possible  rebus  le<l  me  to  look  up  the  phonetic  values  of  tlio  Hyni- 
bols  combined  with  the  Ra  sign  and  to  note  tliat  Home  of  tiioni 
were  actually  mentioned  in  connection  with  AmiMi-Ra  in  the  toxts 
cite<l  above,  namely:  the  face,  the  eye,  the  egj^,  the  utilmis,  the 
disk,  the  *^  serpent  Mehen."  It  was  a  surprise  to  find,  on  simply 
referring  to  the  glossaries,  that  the  name  for  urauis  =  :ira  and 
that  eye=  ari ;  an  egg  z=  ar  (also  sa,  s<\  and  suht)  ;  fncM*  =:  lira  ; 
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each  woixi  thus  containing  the  name  Ra  =z  god,  in  simple  or  inverted 
form  (see  fig.  63,  1-4).  The  natural  inference  was  that  I  had  ob- 
tained an  insight  into  the  method  devised  by  the  Ingenions  Egyptiu 
priesthooil,  to  express,  in  cryptic  form,  the  name  of  the  '^  hidden 
god." 

Further  glimpses  of  light  seemed  obtained  when  I  found  thiti 
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Fig.  63. 

as  written  by  German  ^Egyptologists,  the  determinative  for  divin- 
ity, the  banner  z=  nutar,  iiotar,  netar,  or  neter,  not  only  expressed 
the  same  sound  as  the  word  nut,  but  also  contained  the  letters  '*r" 
and  ''a"  (5).  The  disk  =  atun,  aton  or  aten  might  also  be  regarded 
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FsB  an  unagram,  being  the  inverted  form  of  nutai-,  minuB  the  laat 
[letter  (6).  The  names  for  wing  (7)  being  tun,  ton  or  ten,  the 
wing  Attached  to  the  disk  conetituted  a  oomplemecituryfiign,  dupli- 
«atiag  the  final  sjllflble.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  second  name  for 
iring  was  meh.  or  mail  (c/,  mat  and  its  synonym  su  ;z;  featlier), 
"tliere  seemed  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  "serpent  mchen  "  ap- 
plied to  Amen-Ka  and  the  possibility  that  it  signified  the  "  winged 
^erpeut,"  such  as  is  frequently  depicted  in  texts  published  by 
Snigscb  (8).  It  was  obvious  that  the  uneus  :=  ara  and  the  wing 
ineh,  would  form  an  ingenious  nnagrain  expressing,  by  means  of 
the  signs,  a-meh-ra,  the  name  Amen-Ra. 

I  The  constantly  recurring  form  of  the  Ra  sign,  in  which  the  ser- 
I  pent  is  represented  as  gUdiug  ai-ound  the  circle,  enclosing  the  cen- 
>tnl  point  of  fixity,  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that  this 
iTariaot  must  bnve  been  adopted  at  a  time  wheu  the  constellation 
iI>raco,  tlie  "Old  serpent,"  or  "Nakkascli  qodmun,"  was  circuiii- 
polar  and  was  equally  familiar,  under  this  name,  to  the  Kgyptian 
Mid  Enphrateau  astronomers.  This  infereuce  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  in  tbe  hymn  to  Amen-Ra,  cited  above, 
the  name  Nak  is  given  to  "  the  serpent  with  knives  stuck  in  his 
llwck,"  who,  according  to  the  myth,  was  the  demon  of  uight  and 
"the  enemy  of  the  sun-god,  the  ruler  of  day.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
'temple  of  Amen-Ra  at  Thebes,  a  service  was  recited  daily  for  the 
idestruction  of  the  serpent  Nak  by  Horns,  appears  to  indicate 
[Vbe  growth  of  tbe  idea  of  a  combat  between  light  and  darkness 
^Mttd  the  dual  forces  of  nature,  which  would  naturally  tend  to  create 
iliie  thought  of  an  antagonism  existing  not  only  between  the  sexes, 
Imt  also  between  the  two  divisions  of  Kgypt  and  the  separate  cults 
fiof  tbe  nocturnal  heaven  (Polaris  nud  the  moon)  and  the  diurnal 
'Jteaven  (the  sun). 

I  In  the  list  of  festivals,  dating  fram  the  Ptolemaic  perio«l  and  in- 
facribed  in  the  temple  at  l-Mfu,  there  are  mentioned:  "the  festi- 
m1  of  Uie  end  or  point  of  tbe  triangle,"  simultaneous  with  that  of 
''*  the  serpent  Nai  or  Na,"  immediately  followed  by  "  the  festivals 
tot  the  '  tena'  =  [aten?],  and  of  the  great  serpent  Na,"  and  "of 
i|be  Ken  ^  the  festival  of  darkness,  and  of  the  red  serpent  Na" 
(Bnigsch  op.  cil.  i,  p.  51).  Commenting  upou  the  above  names  1 
draw  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  above  word  ken,  we 
seem  to  have  the  inversion  of  nak,  the  name  of  tbe  "  night-ser- 
pent" aud  that  na  is  actually  the  inversion  of  the  word  un,  which 
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signifieB  ^'  he  who  turns  or  winds  himself  around. "  I  shall  show 
further  on,  in  astronomical  texts,  that  this  name  is  actually  iden- 
tified with  the  pole. 

When  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind  the  full  import  of  the  famil- 
iar Egyptian  symbol  for  eternity  =  tet,  becomes  clear.  It  con- 
sists of  the  image  of  a  mummy,  symbolizing  fixity,  around  which 
a  great  serpent  is  winding  itself,  conveying  the  idea  of  circling 
motion  (fig.  63,  9  and  10).  It  is  well  known  that  this  group  sym- 
bolized eternity  =  tet  and  the  sign  is  always  interpreted  as  ex- 
pressing the  sound  tet.  If  analyzed  more  closely,  however,  andL 
interpreted  as  a  rebus,  it  appears  to  yield  a  fund  of  deeper  mean* 
ing. 

The  serpent  Na  furnishes  the  word  An  =  the  winder  or  he  wh(^ 
moves  around.     Linked  to  one  of  the  names  for  mummy  =  sab^. 
the  group  might  be  read  as  An-sah,  a  name  which  invites  compar — 
ison  with  Anshar,  the  Assyrian  pole-star  god  who  was  said  to  shoot;^ 
arrows  in  all  directions,  t.  e,  to  turn  around,  and  the  Akkadi 
title  for  Ursa  Major,  Akanua  =  the  Lord  of  Heaven.     The  secon 
name  for  mummy,  given  in  Mr.  Wallis  Budge's  Nile,  is  tut,  th 
exact  word  which  signifies  "  to  engender,"  which  explains  why^ 
images  of  the  creator  should  have  been  made  in  mummy  form.     Th^?=" 
word  tut  directs  attention  to  the  name  of  the  god  Tehuti  =  Thoth-^* 
"  the  Measurer,"  a  name  to  be  weighed  in  connection  with  the  facC^ 
that  time  was  measured  by  the  circumpolar  constellations.   It  do 
not  appear  impossible  that  the  word  khat  =  corpse  may  also  hav 
been  brought  into  use  in  the  rebus  and  furnished  an  anagram  o 
allusion  to  the  ak  or  centre. 

The  other  well-known  symbol  for  eternity,  i.  e,  stability,  is  th 
column  tet,  representing  a  pillar  usually  consisting  of  four  or  fiv 
parts  (fig.  63,  II).     It  appears  hitherto  to  have  escaped  attentio 
that  the  Egyptian  for  hand  being  tet,  the  hand,  employed  as  a  rebus 
would  actually  express  the  name  for  eternity  and  may  well  hav 
been  employed  as  a  secret  sign  for  the  divine  centre,  eternal 
bility  and  the  sacred  number  five,  consisting  of  the  Middle  and  th 
Four  Quarters,  symbolized  by  the  fingers  and  thumb  (fig.  63,  12) 
To  this  nmst  be  added  the  interesting  fact  that,  in  hieratic  scrip 
the  hand  expressed  the  sound  "a"  which  means  "power"  whil— 
aa  =  great,  aat  =  great  and  mighty,  aa  =  mighty  one.     To  th 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of   hieroglyphic  writing  the  hand  th 
clearly  constituted  a  rebus,  expressing  the  eternal,  permanent,  s 
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ble,  great,  mighty  power,  one  yet  double  and  fourfold,  the  sacred 
five  in  oue,  the  Middle  and  Four  Quarters.^ 

The  following  is  a  group  of  animal  and  other  figures,  which  are 
repeated,  with  variations  of  form,  combination  and  position,  in  the 
different  zodiacs. 

The  principal  and  the  phonetic  values  of  their  names  are  figured 
as  follows :  the  thigh  =  uart,  khepes  or  maskhet ;  the  bull,  ox  or 
cow  =  ka,  ah,  aua;  the  hawk=bak,  designated  as  an,  khcr  or 
heu  =  Horns ;  the  cynocephalus  ape  and  phallus  =  aaani  and  ka ; 
the  lion  =  mahes ;  the  jackal  (anubis)  uhcr  or  sabi ;  the  scorpion 
:=  tart  or  serkhet ;  the  crocodile  =  sebek,  also  amsuk  or  emsuh, 


2. 


(g/®»©\9 
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and  seta ;  the  vase  or  jar  =:  nu  {cf,  nut) ;  the  female  hippopota- 
mus =  tebt,  shown  by  Dr.  Genslcr  to  have  been  associated  witii 
the  name  menat=i  nurse,  she  who  nurses  (see  Hrugsch  i,  p.  130). 

>  An  extremvly  iDtercHUnginot.inreof  tlic  huml  being  art iia My  flt^urnl  Ix'twrcn  tho 
•un  and  the  moun,  i.  f.  ad  the  Rvmbol  of  the  MiiMle,  in  to  be  -em  on  thi*  I'hii-nlrian 
tablet  to  Baal  Ilamman  and  Tanitla,  from  Carthage,  prcMervedat  the  It^lt:^h  Miii4-iiin 
and  flgared  by  Mr.  Goo<lyear,  flg.  f4,  1.  AlH>ve  the  hand  1.x  a  group  nf  r\  riilxiU  v-,i\ 
•Istlngof  twu  S  shapefl  Higno,  reiiembling  the  Mexh-aii  picture  <if  Ti^ii  M;ij<>r.  lti>- 
twecn  these  U  a  pyramid  and  above  this  a  !*evi*n-pet.-ille>l  roiivi>nti<Mi:ili/i>d  flower, 
which  ^houlfl  be  compared  with  tig.  61,  3,  a  ropy  of  the  famtll.-ir  llowi'i  on  thr  -:t(Tri! 
treeof  the  A.xsyrianrt.  In  fiz.  Ct.  1,  copied  from  ani*ther  rhonlrhtn  tiblet  doo-i 
jeary.the  flower  ornipieri  the  rentral  |»onltion  bctwri-n  two  han<l->;  tin*  latter  takln;; 
the  places  of  sun  an'l  m(M>n  In  thi'  tabb?t  1,  an  interer*ttng  flrtail  conhidcrln^  the  In- 
•laaces  cited,  idiowing  that  dual  riilerhhip  watt  Indinrrlinlnati-ly  a-.-«iM-iati>d  with 
"light  and  left  band  "  or  "  the  nun  and  moon." 
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In  the  Edfa  zodinc.  the  latter,  whose  imme  furniehes  &□  anagram 
of  uincu  :=  bkldvD,  is  i-epreaeated  with  the  R:i  slga  oa  her  head 
and  IidMb  a  cord  to  which  the  cou^teilation  of  Uraa  Major  is 
♦ttached.  This  is  figured,  with  ita  seven  stara.natbe  thigh  (pi.  v,  2), 
with  the  head  of  a  bull,  eleineata  which  furnish  the  phoiietiu  values 
of  uart,  khepea  or  muakbet  and  aua,  ka  or  ah,  to  which  should 
be  added  that  the  Kgypliaa  mode  of  sayiug  "  a  bull"  :=  ua  en  ka, 
iitemlly  "  one  of  bull."  the  female  form  being  "  uat  en  ka"  (see 
Wallis  Budge,  First  st«pa  in  Egypliau). 

After  having  atudied  the  hymns  and  invocations  to  Amen-Ra  we 
mre  aware,  not  only  that  the  "  hidden  go<l "  is  named  "  the  bull," 
.bat  that  great  BtreasJB  laid  upon  his  being  "  One  "^ua,  yet  double 
It  therefore  appears  very  significant  to  find  these  words 
incorporated  in  the  name  for  Ursa  Major  ^  thigh,  uart,  and  this 
BOmbiued  with  bull  ^  ua  or  ka  which  furuishea  the  anagram  ak  := 
Diddle.  What  is  more,  tlie  second  name  for  thigh  being  Vhepca, 
this  might  form  a  rebua  for  the  common  name  for  (I)  luminary  or 
■tar  in  general  =:  khebs  or  khabs,  literally,  lights,  lamps,  flames, 
tf,  fteb:^8tar;  (2)  kheper  :=life,  existence,  to  come  into  existence, 
^.  khepdes^  uterua,  kher  khepd^^the  uavel,  khcpeah  ^  power, 
The  fact  that  one  title  of  Amen-Ka  wa«  Khepera  ^^  the  creator. 
ids  additional  interest  to  the  association  of  his  secret  sign,  the 
wpotamus,  with  the  conatellation  Uraa  Major,  which  he  appar- 
Dtly  holds  and  guides  and  whicli  emblematizes  liCe,  t.  e.  motion- 
The  thigh  ^  khepea,  scarabs  kheper,  fish,  khepauen,  crocodile 
=  seta  or  aebek,  which,  inverted,  yields  the  word  khebes  =  atar, 
tid  royal  sickle  :=  khepes.  thus  appear  to  have  been  but  different 
expressing  the  same  meaning  and  the  title  of  Khepera 
j[llg,  63,  IS-Iti),  It  can  be  readily  iinderstooii  why  the  scarab 
beetle,  which  encloses  Its  egg  in  a  ball  of  mud  and  rolls  this  to  a 
safe  batching  place,  became  the  favorite  secret  sign  for  the  "  hidden 
god,"  since  none  but  the  initiated  would  see  in  the  beetle,  holding 
the  ball  of  earth  enclosing  its  egg,  the  actual  rebus  of  Khepera, 
the  creator,  cipreased  by  the  kheper;  and  the  circle  or  disk,  the 
sign  of  Ra,  containing  the  germ  of  life. 

Returning  to  an  esammatiou  of  the  signs  for  Uraa  Major  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptian  astronomer  acribea,  we  find,  beside  the 
L-Biore  elaborate  form  given  by  Mr.  Wallis  Budge  (pi,  v,  3),  the 
LntriantB  (4  and  3)  which  constantly  recur  in  the  tcxta  published  bv 
f  BrugBch,  and  which  reveal  that  the  thigh,  accompanied  by  a  single 
1  r.  H.  PAPUs    1    G3  8.^3 
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Btiir,  constituted  the  essential  elements  of  the  sign.  It  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  that  the  image  of  a  stir 
may  express  either  seb  •=  star,  or  the  numeral  five  =  tuaa.  This 
being  the  case,  and  the  word  for  thigh  being  either  kbepes  oroartfit 
is  obvious  that  the  thigli  and  star  yield  more  than  one  interpretatioD 
from  the  rebus  point  of  view,  and  may  either  be  read  as  seb 
khepdes,  seb-uart  or  tuan-uart  —  in  one  case  containing  thedivioe 
title  '^  creator"  and  in  the  second  a  play  upon  the  name  ua  =  One, 
the  favorite  appellation  given  to  Amen-Ra. 

The  following  star  names  contained  in  the  Bmgsch  texts,  and 
which  have  avowedly  not  been  satisfactorily  identified,  np  to  the 
present,  will  speak  for  themselves  and  will  be  found  to  be  compre- 
hensible and  appropriate  only  when  identified  with  Polaris :  Seb- 
uati  =  the  lone,  single,  only,  or  sole  star  (c/.  title  ^*  One"  given  to 
Amen-Ra)  ;  Seb-seta=  the  hidden  star,  in  Greek  texts,  sebkbes. 
sebkhe,  the  sebses,  anagrams  of  khebs,  or  khepdes  {cf,  ^*  hidden" 
god).  This  star  is  found  pictured  in  the  astronomical  texts  by  ft 
tuitle,  the  name  for  which  is  seta,  sita,  sit  or  set ;  in  Greek  texti 
cit. 

To  me  it  seems  clear  that  the  turtle  constituted  a  rebus  sign  for 
the  ^'hidden  star"  and  concealed  god,  and  I  find  that  another 
Egyptian  word  could  have  served  equally  well  for  the  same  par- 
pose,  viz  ,  seta  =  the  vulture.  What  is  more,  the  following  names, 
mentioned  in  the  astronomical  texts,  yield  the  sound  of  the  6rst 
vowel  of  the  words  seb  =  star  and  seta  =  hidden,  and  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  goose  and  egg,  for  instance, 
were  known  under  several  names,  the  secrecy  of  the  true  meaning 
of  these  sacred  symbols  was  insured :  goose  =  se,  ser,  sar,  seb, 
smeu,  apt,  aq;  eggz=se,  sa,  ser,  sar,  ar,  suht;  nestzzses; 
pool  of  water  =  se  ;  heron  =  sent. 

A  curious  double  similarity  of  sound  exists  between  the  name 
for  turtle  and  one  of  the  names  for  goose,  inasmuch  as  the  turtle 
=  seta  is  also  called  aps,  and  the  goose  =  se  is  named  apt  (fig.  68, 
17-18).  Another  nanie  for  goose  being  aq  or  ak,  we  find  that 
its  value  as  a  rebus  must  have  been  supreme,  since  it  so  perfectly 
expressed  the  word  ak  =  middle.  A  proof  that  its  merits  were 
duly  appreciated  by  the  ancient  scribes,  is  its  constant  and  wide 
spread  employment  in  decorative  art  as  a  so-called  '*  solar  sym- 
bol," in  association  with  the  circle  or  disk  and  the  swastika. 
Through   its  name  se,  the  goose-symbol  likewise  expressed  the 
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Tneaniog  as  the  egg  aoil  the  first  syllable  of  seta  ^  hiddeii ; 
perlia[)3  also  ne-se-r  =  tlami!,  the  synonym  of  khebs  rr  liiiniu.iry  or 
ifcir  (Bnigach).  Through  its  name  ak,  the  goose  symbol  became 
the  syooDym  of  all  ak  or  ka  woitls.  Finally,  through  its  aame  apt, 
ilt  became  related  to  tlie  whole  series  of  anagrams  of  ptah  and  the 
ijnonym  of  the  pair  of  horns  ffbicb  express  ap  in  hieratic  script 

Tlie  association  of  the  syllable  ap  with  the  bull  ^  uau  aud  ka,  is 
roveo  by  the  name  Apis  given  to  the  living,  sacre<l  bull,  under 
■bich  form  the  supreme  divinity  was  worshipped  from  earliest 
times,  at  or  before  the  building  of  the  pyramids)  at  Memphis.  The 
explanation  that,  just  as  sacred  bull  was  merely  a  living  rebus  ex- 
pressing by  the  sound  of  its  names,  the  words  "  the  one,  the  double, 
tbe  middle  of  the  central  two-fold  one,"  or  "  diviue  twain,"  fully 
explains  why,  in  time,  the  bull  itself  came  to  be  chosen,  revered  and 
worshipped  as  the  living  image  of  the  "  hidden  god." 

The  marks  of  tbe  sacred  calf  Apis,  described  by  Herodotus, 
appear  to  become  iutelligibte,  when  translated  as  follows  and  then 
'zed :  "  It  is  black  (khem  or  kam)  and  has  a  square  (ptah) 
spot  of  white  (hetet)  on  the  forehead  (tehen).  On  the  back  (of 
Uie  head)  (maklia  or  at)  the  figure  of  an  eagle  ^  vulture  (setn). 
In  the  tAd  (peh?l  double  (ka)  hairs  (auem).  On  the  tongue  (nes) 

beetle  (kheper)." 

Feeling  couvinced  that  Egyptologists  could  find  further  phonetic 
elements  and  hiddeii  meaning  in  tlie  above  material,  it  is  with  ditll- 
deuce  that  I  ]X)iut  out  some  of  the  meaning  I  am  able  to  discern 
irith  the  simple  aid  of  "  First  steps  in  Egyptian."  Besides  being 
'the  image  of  Amen-Ra  Polaris,  the  one  and  divine  twain,  the  black 
(khcm)  skin  (annu)  of  the  sacred  bull  appears  to  contain  an  allu- 
•ion  to  Egypt,  known  as  '■  khem  "  and  its  central  capital  Anmt, 
besides  that  to  the  nocturnal  heaven  and  its  shining  city.  The 
Wqaare  ptah  of  white  =  hetet  (c/.  hetet,  and  chut  =  light)  appears 

symbolize  the  quadriform  plan  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 
kingdom  and  its  position  on  the  head  (tep)  between  the  two  horns 
(«p)  gains  in  signiUcance  when  it  is  realized  that,  in  astronomical 
texts,  the  square  (designated  above  as  hetet  =  white)  is  as  fre- 
queatty  piclnred  between  a  pair  of  horns  as  the  pillar  ^=  tet,  that 
both  square  and  pillar  appear  thus  to  have  expressed  the  same 
Round  =  tet,  which  signifies  eternity.     The  bird  of  prey  ^  seta 

the  bull's  back  (makha)  evidently  signified  the  hidden  =z  seta, 
MQlre,  m-akh-a,  further  significance  being  lent  to  the  syllable  akh 
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by  the  fact  that  it  also  means  '^  to  support,"  and  that  *^  thesuppoit 
of  heaven  "  was  a  divine  title  contained  in  the  hieratic  texts.  The 
double  hair  =  anem,  ka,  appears  as  another  mode  of  exprewing 
the  '^  hidden  "  ka  ==  double  or  ak  =  centre.  The  word  for  toogoe 
(nes)  being  tiie  reversal  of  sen  =  two,  the  kheper  =  life,  on  the 
tongue,  appears  as  an  allusion  to  dual  principles  or  powers  of  ni- 
ture.  The  giving  forth  and  drawing  in  of  breath  by  the  living 
Apis  bull  must  doubtlessly  have  seemed,  to  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, emblematical  of  the  giving  and  taking  away  of  breath  of  life, 
by  the  creator,  Khepera,  over  whose  emblem,  on  the  tongue  of  the 
animal,  each  breath  necessarily  passed. 

An  insight  may  thus  be  gained  of  the  method  by  means  of  which 
primitive,  naive  picture- writing  could  have  become  more  ingeniooi 
and  intricate  until,  as  actually  stated  in  the  hymns,  the  name  of 
the  supreme  divinity  became  ^^  hidden  from  his  children  in  the 
name  Amen"  [literally  =  hidden],  and  a  ^^  myriad  of  names,  boir 
many  are  they  is  not  known"  had  been  invented  by  the  scribes,  to 
designate  the  King  (Hak),  ^^one  among  gods,  in  form  one,  the  lord 
of  eternity,  stability  and  law." 

Before  making  a  cursory  examination  of  the  following  lists  of 
homonyms  of  the  names  for  bull  z=  ah,  uau  and  ka,  I  must  revert 
to  astronomical  pictures  and  signs  and  make  some  statements  cod- 
cerniug  the  hawk-headed  human  form  found  represented  in  the 
zodiacs  in  close  association  with  the  image  of  Ursa  Major,  the  ball; 
(see  pi.  v,  1,  from  Denderah).  The  presence  of  the  hawk  =  bak  in 
the  centre  of  the  polar  region,  with  the  bull  ka,  assumes  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  the  word  ak  =  middle  and  the  name  for 
*'  the  middle  of  the  heavens,"  cited  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer;  i.e., 
kabal  sami,  and  all  of  these  words  are  particularly  interesting  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Babylonian  name  for  north  was  akkad, 
the  Akkadian  title  for  Ursa  Major  was  Akanna,  while  Ursa  Minor 
was  named  Kakkabu  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  Arabian 
kaaba  is  recalled  here. 

The  inscriptions  accompanying  the  zodiacs  published  by  Bnigsch 
(op.  cit.  I,  p.  127)  designate  this  hawk-headed  personage,  who,  io 
each  case,  holds  either  a  spear  or  a  plain  staff,  by  the  following 
names,  of  which  1  give  Brngsch's  translation,  followed  by  my  own 
commentary.  An  =  he  who  turns  or  winds  himself  around.  In 
this  connection  I  point  out  that  the  name  Na,  given  to  the  serpent, 
is  the  inversion  of  an.  Kher-an  =  he  who  fights  and  turns  or 
8Sf{ 
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Inds  biniarlf  around.     As  khtr  is  likewiae  the  word  for  ring  or 

B  (c-/.  Greek  kirkoa,  Latin  circus  or  circuliis,  Seand.  liring), 

is  evident  tbat  the  nameKher-an  admits  of  being  interpreted  rb 

le  who  TCinds  or  turns  around  in  a  ring  or  circle,"  kher  =  the 

hter  or  combatant.     At  the  sanie  time,  the  word  kher  likewise 

;iiifiea  ring  or  circle;    moreover  ker  =  night   and  rek  ^  time. 

lerefore  the  name  Neb-kher,  cited  by  liriigsch  {op.  cil.  r,   176), 

•  one  ot  those  given  to  the  goil  of  the  city  of  At- Neljes,  besides 

nifjing,  as  he  says,  the  "  lord  of   strife  or  lighting,"  clearly 

■'  the  lord  of  the  circle  or  ring,"     This  is  undoubtedly  one 

r  the  most  appropriate  of  names  for  the  god  of  the  pole  stnr  and 

rsa  Major  and  is,  besides,  the  Egyptian  equivalent  for  the  Hindu 

'  lord  of  the  wheel,"  the  Persian  "  god  of  the  ring,"  and  the  Mexi- 

"  lord  of   the  circle  and  of  the  night"  ^i=  Yaual  or  Yohual- 

cubtli.    The  other  titles  of  tlie  same  god  recorded  by  Bnigsch  are 

thefl»meorlight"  =  Neser,  and  "the  lord  of  life"  =  Neb-ankh. 

I  merely  point  out  here  what  1  shall  discuss  more  fully  later  on, 

■t,  ill  the  Egyptian  An,  "  he  who  turns  himself  around,"  we  have 

e  count«r|)art.  not  only  of  the  Assyrian  An-shar  (lig.  65,5)  who 

darts  in  all  directions,  but  also  of  the  "  North  god  "  of 

i  ancient  Mexicans,  who,  fully  armed  is  held  by  one  foot,  by  the 

a  of  the  North,  to  the  centre  of  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  the 

lour  Quarters,  and  like  the  Akkadian  "  lord  of  heaven,"  Akanna, 

.  identified  with  Ursa  Major. 

I  Dote,  moreover,  that,  whereas  the  common  name  for  hawk  is 
,  that  employed  by  Hrugsch  is  hru  {rf.  iuversiou  nr  ^  the  Egyp- 
ma  name  for  cross  sym)>ol)  which  is  sometimes  transcribed  as 
r,  her  or  hern,  hor  or  liar  z=  and  translated  as  Iloriis  or  Ha  Ilar- 
icbis.  An  interesting  image  of  the  hawk  god  is  found  in  another 
icription  in  the  temple  of  Deuderah  containing  the  group  (pi.  v, 
)  consisting  of  a  single  star,  the  bull  and  hawk,  transcribed  by 
rugscb  as  "  Hru-Ka"  and  translated  as  "the  bull  (of)  Horns" 
op.  cit.  I,  p.  7).  Another  interesting  case  of  the  combination  of 
le  bull  and  hawk  is  the  hawk  with  a  bull's  head  also  figured  by 
rugscb,  and  which  is  obvionsly  a  variant  of  "  hru-ka."  A  curi- 
w  instance  which  seems  to  contain  a  reversal  of  these  syllablei 
I  the  bull,  repeated  in  inverted  positions,  with  the  cross-sign^ 
r,  a  group  which  might  well  have  been  employed  as  a  rebus  es- 
;  the  sound  ur-ak-ka,  n  combination  which  1  shall  discuss 
nrtlier  on. 

H37 
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The  identity  of  Honis  aa  s  form  of  PoUriB  is  hinted  at  in  Ibt 
following  iiiHcriptioii  in  the  temple  at  Denderah  (pi.  v.  10)  whitk 
Brugsch  tranalatea:"RaHorcbati  (^  iiarchnti)  the  shining  Homi, 
the  rny  of  light  in  the  nigbt"  ....  (op.  cU.  i,  p.  16).  The  "god' 
is  figured  in  mummy  form,  holding  the  sceptre  tam  (c/.  init  = 


juslicc.  truth)  !ui<l  Die  Bij-ii  iiiikli  (life),  witli  tlie  hea.i  of  n  Lawt  = 
l.Kik  or  lirii  (./.  ur  —  four,  iimi  head  ^^  toji  or  tepet,  also  name  !•>' 
"chiff"),  the  lii'ail  coiivcyinj;  idea  of  four-fold  chief [aiii4bl|i,  Mr- 
iiuimiloii  l)y  tht^  horns  rr  np  ntiA  circle  or  diskzz  rn. 

Ah  cxiivini'ly  wii^irfs'livL' astronomical  picture  (pi,  v,  13)  coutsi"* 
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the  combination  of  Ilorus,  the  An,  in  the  form  of  the  human* 
headed  hawk,  with  a  serpent  Na,  the  boat  (uaa,  am  or  makhen) 
and  the  circle  enclosing  a  single  star,  duat  (c/.  ua  :=  one) .  The 
complete  group  thus  conveys  a  wealth  of  hidden  meaning  which  is 
perfectly  intelligible  when  interpreted  us  pole-star  symbolism. 

The  reader  is  now  invited  to  take  a  preliminary  look  at  the 
columns  of  signs  included  in  figs.  66,  67,  68,  some  of  which  will 
be  i*ecognized  as  primitive  pole-star  symbols  ali*eady  discussed, 
and  which  will  respectively  be  found  to  contain  homonyms  of  ua  = 
One  and  uahi  =  permanent ;  ak  and  kabal  =:  centre,  ka  =  double, 
an  =  he  who  turns  and  ankh  =  life,  etc.  Special  attention  is  also 
drawn  to  the  modes  of  expressing  the  syllable  am  by  the  homonyms 
l)oy  or  child,  boat  and  tree  (fig.  63,  20-22). 

Different  combinations  of  identical  phonetic  elements  are  found 
in  the  following  groups  which  prove  to  be  but  different  ingenious 
figures  expressing  the  same  sounds,  with  more  or  less  the  same 
meanings :  pi.  v,  15,  represents  the  boat,  whose  phonetic  values 
are  given  above,  with  a  flower  =r  ankh,  the  homonym  of  life,  con- 
taining the  names  an  and  na,  from  which  the  urieus  =  ara,  is  risi 
ing.  Later  on  the  deeper  symbolism  of  this  and  fig.  12,  pi.  v, 
will  be  further  discussed.  In  the  latter,  instead  of  the  flower  the 
boat  contains  the  ara  and  a  boy  =  ah  or  uah,  whose  name  is  the 
homonym  for  great,  mighty,  powerful,  etc.  Assuming  that  the  l)oat 
expressed  its  particular  name  uaa  =  ua  =:  one,  we  thus  have  a 
rendering  of  the  appellation  so  constantly  given  to  Amen-Ra  in  the 
hymns  and  invocations :  "  One,  great,  powerful,  miglity  go<l,"  ac- 
companied by  a  whole  series  of  secondary  meaning  and  sym))olism. 
In  pi.  V,  9,  the  boat  containing  the  bull  or  cow,  is  accompanii*d  by 
stars  which  reproduce  Ursa  Major  exactly,  minus  one  star,  the  head 
of  the  animal  occupying  tlie  centre  of  tlie  four  stars  forming  the 
iuverteil  square  of  "  tlie  dipper."  In  this  ease  tlie  boat  seems  to 
express  its  name  makhen,  incorporating  ak,  the  name  for  the  sacred 
centre  of  the  sky,  which  is  repeated  in  the  name  ka  =  bull,  whose 
ima<>e,  like  that  of  the  ))oat,  conveys  the  allusion  to  ua  z=  one,  by 
their  respective  double  names,  aua  and  uaa. 

What  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  most  convincMn;:^  proof  of 
the  identity  of  Amen- Ka  with  Polaris  is  11,  pi.  v,  which  shows  ns 
a  boat  in  which  lies  a  mnmniV)  al>ove  which  is  a  row  of  s«vcn  stars 
under  an  oval,  eontainin<^  two  cyis.  The  oval  rin<^  is  (jvidcntly 
the  image  of  Amen-Ha,  who  uiiit4*d  in  his  person  the  dual  princi- 
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pies  of  nature  symbolized  by  suu  and  moon  =  his  *'  two  eves." 
The  symbolism  of  tbe  boat  and  mummy  has  already  been  soiB- 
cientlv  discussed  to  enable  the  reader  to  discern  its  associatioo 
with  the  idea  of  oneness,  of  stability  and  centrality.  Further  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  connection  of  the  two  eyes  with  the  sacred 
centre  by  pi.  v,  14,  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  where  the  choseo 
place  of  sepulchre  for  the  dead  person,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is 
the  temple  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  rendered  prominent  by 
being  painted  black  and  suggestively  occupies  a  central  position 
between  two  eyes.  After  the  periods  of  Greek  mle  in  Egypt,  the 
point  of  the  pyramid  must  have  been  associated  with  the  Greek 
words,  akra  =  hill-top  and  aku  =  point,  which  recurs  in  the  Latin 
name  acacia,  by  which  the  thorny  tree,  originally  found  in  Egypt, 
is  still  known.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this  tree  would  have  been 
chosen  as  a  symbol  of  the  ak  =  middle  and  it  is  possible  that  its 
name  may  originally  have  been  that  also  given  to  the  olive  tree=: 
bak.  The  inscription  on  the  famous  obelisks  erected  by  qoeen 
Hat-shepsut  contains  a  special  mention  of  the  point  of  the  obelisk, 
as  being  made  of  precious  material :  ^^  two  great  obelisks  of  haid 
granite  of  the  south,  the  point  of  each  is  of  electmm,  the  tribate 
of  the  best  quality  of  all  countries"  (Flinders  Petrie,  History  of 
Egypt,  Vol.  II,  p.  86). 

The  many  variants  of  the  constellation  or  star  termed  '*  the 
divine  triangle"  or  ''  the  triangle  of  the  god  "  next  claim  attention. 
An  extremely  interesting  variant  of  this  constellation  represents  a 
hawk-headed  sphinx,  next  to  the  triangle  (pi.  vi,  1);  2-4  repre 
sent  the  common  form  expressing  the  name  Sopedet.  As  Bnigsch 
informs  ns,  the  above  name  was  changed  at  a  more  recent  period 
into  Satit  (6-8),  which  he  translates  as  ^^she  who  shoots,  tbe 
archeress  "  or  ^^  she  who  causes  the  Nile  to  rise."  In  these  cases 
the  written  name  either  contains  an  arrow  (6),  the  pyramid  symbol 
for  earth  (7),  or  a  seated  figure  above  whose  head  is  a  single  star 
(8).  A  rarer  form  of  representing  the  same  constellation  is  9 
and  10,  the  group  being  transcribed  by  **  Satit  Hont  Khabsu'* 
which  Brugsch  translates  as  ''  Sothis,  the  Queen  of  the  .  .  .  stirs.'* 
From  the  feminine  terminations  employed  in  the  text  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  a  cow  which  figures  here  in  the  boat,  with  a  single  star 
between  its  horns  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious  that  we  have 
to  deal  here  with  the  feminine  form  of  Polaris,  with  Auset  =  Isis, 
closely  related  to  the  Assyrian  *' goddess  of  battle,"  Ishtar,  the 
840 
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female   counterpart  of  Ausar=  Osiris,  the  Assyrian  Anshar,  »^ 
Ashur,  the  **  god  of  battle." 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  further  astronomical  pictures  publisli^ 
by  Brugsch,  which  appear  to  me  not  merely  to  signify  the  const^' 
lations  Orion  and  Sirius  as  Brugsch  infers,  but  to  be  hieroglyp^^ 
intended  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated  only,  representing  t^^sro 
or  more  of  the  forms  under  which  Amen-Ra  was  figured.     At  Fa 
(pi.  VI,  11)  the  boat  =  au,  uaa,  and  the  mummy  =  sab  form  a  f. 
rebus  for  Ausar  =  Osiris,  while  the  boat  alongside  of  it  contai 
the  cow,  a  form  under   which  Isis  =  Hathor  was  worshipped 
Egypt  during  centuries.     At  Denderah  (12)  there  is  a  cow  in 
boat  =  Isis ;  and  a  man  in  another  who  holds  the  sceptre  tam, 
blematic  of  power,  and  turns  his  head  around,  an  evident  allusH^aou 
to  the  action  an  =  he  who  turns  himself  around,  or  to  sab  =  <        >pe 
who  turns  away.    Between  both  is  the  hawk  =  bak  or  Hurchuli         = 
Horus,  standing  on  the  sceptre  named  aut,  composed  of  the  lo        ius 
flower  :=  ankh.  A  variant  of  the  same  group  (13)  also  symboliz^Biog 
the  ''Above,  Below  and  Middle,"  and  from  Denderah,  represe       nts 
Isis  only  in  the  celestial  boat  and  Osiris  standing  (on  earth)  hov^ld- 
ing,  beside  the  tam,  the  whip  =  nekhe  khu,  emblematic  of  r\ — "ile. 
In  14,  a  female  figure  stands  in   the   boat  under  the  written  nafc— me 
Auset  =z  Isis  and  bears  in  her  hand  the  ankh  si^n  and  the  l<v   ^'w 
flower  z=  ankh  sceptre.      In  the  second  boat  the  figure  of  a  fcL_30}' 
(ahi)  turning  (au  or  sah)  his  head,  holds  up  the  ankh.       In        J5, 
we  seem  to  have  an  evidence  of  the  ascendancy  of  Isis  worsl  ~^'|>» 
for  the  boat  contains  not  only  the  cow,  under  the  name  satitz^    = 
she  who  shools,  or  the  archeress,  but  also  the  standing  figur€E^  of 
tlie  goddess,  crowned  by  the  disk  or  circle  between  two  horns. 

A  striking  proof  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true,  hidden  m^^  ^fl- 
ing of  the  signs  just  discussed  was  regarded  by  those  who  \z^<^^' 
sessed  it  as  an  evidence  of  an  advanced  stage  of  initiation  in      ^^^ 
mysteries  of  the  priesthood,  is  furnished  by  the  following  ttf-  ^t, 
whicli  accompanies  pi.  vi,  16: 

In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Leyden,  Papyrus,  p.  16),  in  a  clm*M^ 
ter  entitled  :      '' Chapter  of  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern  spir*^"^" 
ro  en  rex  bin  abti,"  the  dead  person  utters  the  following  words  :       **" 
know  that  eastern  mountainous  region  of  the  heaven  whose  so*-^^ 
is  at  the  sea  Kharo  and  the  north  at  the  river  of  Ro,  at  the  pl^^^^ 
where  the  dav-«:od  Ra  drives  around  amidst  storm-winds.     I  ai^^    ^ 
welcome  comrade  in  the  boat  and  I  row  without  tiring:  in  the  b^*^ 
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of  Ra.  I  know  that  tree  of  emerald  green  branches  amongst  which 
Ra  shows  himself  when  he  goes  over  the  layer  of  clouds  of  the 
god  Su.  I  know  that  gate  out  of  which  Ra  issues.  I  know  the 
meadow  of  alo,  wiiose  wall  is  of  iron /  know  the  east- 
ern HpiritA^  namely  the  god  Hur'Ghuti^  the  calf  next  to  this  god  and 
the  god  of  the  nioming"  the  original  text  of  the  latter  sentence 
being :  ^^  au-a-rekh-ku-a  bin  abti  Hur-chuti  pu  behsa  kher  nutar 
pen  nutar  duaut  pu"  (Brugsch,  op.  cit.^  i,  p.  72). 

The  evasion  and  caution  with  which  the  speaker  alludes  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  tlie  signs,  without  betraying 
the  latter,  sufficiently  indicate  the  obligation  of  absolute  secrecy 
which  bound  him.  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  several  of  the  words 
he  employed  were  intended  to  be  misleading  to  an  outsider  just  as 
the  astronomical  pictures,  exposed  to  public  view,  were  purposely 
made  to  seem  to  relate  to  tiie  more  familiar  sun,  moon  and  con- 
stellations, the  mind  being  thus  led  away  from  the  hidden  but  true 
star-god  =  Polaris.  The  circumstance  that,  on  the  body  of  the 
voung  bull  in  the  boat,  tliere  are  seven  dots  and  above  it  a  single 
star  and  that  the  hawk-headed  seated  deity  behind  it  is  crowned 
by  the  serpent  circle  or  disk  of  Amen-Ra,  sufficiently  enlightens 
us  as  to  the  true,  veiled  significance  which  represents  diffei'ent 
forms  of  the  ^'hidden  god,"  of  the  group.  A  careful  analysis  of 
this  and  of  the  astronomical  images  suffices,  however,  to  disclose  the 
limited  scope  of  the  meaning  of  such  groups,  each  one  being  but 
a  different  rebus  containing  the  same  phonetic  elements.  Lot  us 
now  briefly  indicate  what  ap)>ear  to  have  been  the  essential  com- 
ponents which  all  images  contain  and  a  few  of  the  myriad  of  ways 
by  which  they  were  expressed. 

Uahi  =: permanent ^    and    Ua=iOiie,     Jiejpresenied  by 

An  arrow  =  au  (t/.  abau  =  to  fight) ,  an  arm  ^  a, 

and  the  numerical  one  ^  ua. 
4.       »'      2.     The  cow  =  ah,  aua,  the  latter  name  incorporating 

the  adjective  a  =  mighty,  i>owerfnl,  etc. 
The  thigh  =  uarl. 
The  l)oat  :=  uaa. 
fck      *»      5.     The  unmoral  five  =  tuau. 

The  tlirone,  seat  or  phice  =  auset,  whi(*h  ooiisti- 

tutos  the  name  Auset  =  Isis,   the    consort   of 

Ausiir  =  0sirii4. 
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Fig.  66.     7.     Tbe  bowl  =  au. 
*'      "      8  and  9.     Two  forms  of  sceptre  or  bent  staff  :=  an,  tutt 

also  aam. 

Besides  these  signs,  well  known  as  sacred  symbi)ls,  we  find  thst 

the  following  names  also  contain  the  sacred  title   Ua :    uatet  = 

greenstone,  emerald,  aut  ^  quadrupeds,  au  =  heir,  also  dog,  maaa 

=  rays  of  light,  man  =:  lion,  also  cat.     The  reason  why  certUD 
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quadrupeds,  and  particuhirly  the  cow,  lion,  and  the  cat,  should 
have  become  oacred  animals  in  Egypt,  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained  ])y  the  fact  that  each  constituted  a  rebus  and  could 
therefore  be  employed  as  an  '•  image  "  of  the  One  god.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  locality  would  necessarily  infiueuce  the  choice  of  tbe 
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aacred  animal  and  that  wbile  oae  city  might  adopt  the  cow,  another 
would  be  obliged  lo  adopt  the  cat,  etc  ,  as  the  livin;;  rebus.  Tiie 
•doptioD  of  "  the  heir,"  or  flrsi-bora  or  the  sacramental  union  of 
king  and  queea.  as  the  liviag  ima^re  of  the  deity,  throws  an  imex- 
pected  light  on  the  reason  why  members  of  the  royal  line  were 
treated  with  divine  houore.  While  persons,  animals  and  objects 
whose  names  contained  the  divine  Ua  ^  one,  woulil  thus  be  choaen. 
Others  coutaiaing  the  wonl  Ra  :=  god,  would  also  be  adapted. 

Ra  =z  god. 

Of  these  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  urieus  ^  ara,  the  eye 
^  ari,  face  =:  hrii  and  egg  ^^  ar,  also  se  or  sa  ami  stiht.  To  these 
may  also  be  adiied  thi?  date  palm  or  dates  ;=  bon-ra;  grains 
nepra ;  the  vine  =^  aarer  and  grapes  ^=  aarer,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  found  associated  with  sacred  uymbolism. 

The  veneration  accorded  in  different  localities  to  the  pig  —  le-ra 
and  the  horse,  may  thus  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  the  name 
for  the  latter,  hot-ra,  consists  of  het  flight  or  fair,  and  ra^ 
god,  ami  the  horse  is  actually  found  aisociated  with  the  tight-gods 
of  antiquity  and  with  so-cidled  solar  symbols  and  the  swastika. 

Food  for  reflection  is  afforded  by  the  Kgyptian  name  for  mirror, 
which  literally  signifies  to  see,  or  the  seer  :^  niaa,  of  the  face  ^ 
hra,  but  which  furnishes,  as  a  rebus,  ihe  word  nmat=  law,  which 
is  uaually  pspresi^eil  by  the  feather  :=  mat,  connected  with  hra  = 
(.  e.  ra=:  god  (fig.  66,  10).  The  employment  of  the  mirror  as  an 
image  of  tlio  god  of  law  would  thus  naturally  have  been  suggested 
by  its  name.  The  presence  of  the  eye  ^  ari  (c/.  ra)  in  the  centre 
of  a  mirror  which  is  being  woi-Hhipped.alsosuggcststhat  in  ancient 
Egypt  the  mirror  was  employed  in  the  temple  to  hold  the  reflection 
of  Polaris  ^  Amen-Ra,  "  the  untiring  watcher,  the  lord  of  eternity 
and  the  maker  of  law  "  (see  fig.  66,  11).  It  is  obvious  that  the 
habitual  employment,  by  the  astronomer  priests,  of  a  mirror  so 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  as  to  caleh  the  reflection  of  the  pole-star 
through  an  open  doorway,  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  ihe 
movements  of  the  sun  and  the  positions  it  assumes  during  the  year. 
The  (lashing  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  once  a  year,  at  tlie  period 
of  the  summer  solstice,  ujiou  the  mirror  which  constantly  reflected 
the  pole-star,  would  no turalty  suggest  the  idea  of  "the  union  of 
the  day-sun  with  the  night-sun  "  and  seem  particularly  impressive 
as  it  was  at  this  period  that  tlie   Nile  began  to  rise.     In  dealing 
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with  the  religious  festivals  held  at  this  period  more  will  be  siid 
on  this  subject. 

The  word  maat  =:  law,  l)e8ides  being  expressed  by  the  feather  :± 
maty  could  also  have  been  iudicate<l  to  those  initiated  in  the  my»» 
teries  of  hieratic  rebus-writing,  by  the  lion  =  ma  hes ;  the  ante- 
lope =  ma-het,  which  also  contains  the  sacred  attribute  light = 
bet,  the  synonym  of  khu,  thus  expresses  the  idea  of  the  ^*  light  of 
the  law."  The  musical  instrument  named  mat  may  also  have 
originally  l>een,  like  the  tam  sceptre,  a  symbol  of  lawful  power  and 
conveyeil  an  allusion  to  meht  or  maht  =  north.  To  this  series 
the  word  am  should  be  added,  signifying  child,  tree  and  boat,  each 
of  which  has  already  been  treated  of  in  connection  with  pole-star 
symbolism  and  Amen-Ra  (fig.  63,  20-22). 

Duality  =  ka  =  double;  and  the  Middle  =  ak. 

The  name  for  bull=  ka  (fig.  67, 1)  incorporates,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  not  only  duality  and  middle,  but  also,  through  its 
other  names,  the  idea  of  oneness  and  of  power.  This  appears  to 
explain  dearly  why  the  bull  was  chosen  as  the  image  or  rebus  of 
Polaris  and  Ursa  Major,  which  appear  to  have  been  regardeil  as  a 
single  combination  of  stars.  The  fact  that  in  the  hymns  Amen- 
Ra  is  addressed  as  ^*  the  bull,"  constitutes  a  convincing  corrobo- 
ration of  the  identification  of  the  "  hidden  god  "  with  Polaris.  A 
line  of  connection  seems,  moreover,  to  exist  between  the  Egyptian 
kabal  sami  =  the  middle  of  heaven,  the  image  of  a  bull  in  the 
centre  of  the  zodiacs,  and  the  bull  of  Assyria,  under  which  image 
Baal  was  worshipped. 

Hieratic  signs,  expressing  the  word  for  middle  and  double  ap- 
pear to  have  been  :  the  mummy  which,  although  named  sah  or  tut, 
also  signified  khat=  corpse  (2)  and  conveyed  an  allusion  to  mit  = 
death,  the  homonym  of  met  =  north. 

A  certain  form  of  fish  expressed  the  syllable  kha  (3).  A  cone- 
shaped  object  named  khakcr  appears  to  have  served  as  a  rebus  for 
the  middle  and  double  as  well  as  night  =  ker  and  time  =  lek  (4). 
In  pi.  vri,  12,  the  khaker  figures  behind  the  seated  image  of  a  deity 
with  the  head  of  a  ram  =  ser  or  sar,  holding  the  ankh  in  his  haiid, 
the  whole  forming  a  rebus  for  Ansar,  and  containing  much  meaning 
besides. 

Kha-ut  (fig.  67,  5)  is  the  name  for  the  sacrificial  offering  laid  on 
846 
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the  utu  =  altar,  which  is  shaped  like  the  tau  and  symbolizes  the 
above  and  below  by  its  perpendicalar  and  horizontal  lines.  In  the 
centre  of  this  is  the  bread  =  ta  (the  homonym  of  ta  =  earth,  cf, 
neb-at  =  fire),  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  division  into 
four  parts  analogous  to  that  of  nut=  city,  a  feature  whicli  justifies 
the  inference  that  the  word  for  cake  =  sen-nu  made  with  honey  = 
bat  or  net,  is  intended  to  be  expressed  here.     A  jar  stands  at  each 


1 


ko. 
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side  of  the  cake,  which  is  placed  on  edge  so  as  to  exhibit  the  sacrc<i 
design  upon  it.  It  is  significant  that,  if  the  jars  contained  wine 
z=  arp,  milk  =  art,  the  name  of  the  liquid  constituted  an  anagram 
of  ra,  if  perfume  =  anta  was  present,  this  furnished  the  syllables 
an  and  ta  =  earth.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  surmise  how  far 
such  resemblances  of  sounds  influenced  the  choice  of  sacred  offer- 
ings. 

H47 
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The  kha  (fig.  67,  6)  =  crown  is  particularly  interesting  as  Amen- 
Ra  is  addressed  as  ^^  crowned  form/'  the  lord  of  the  ureret  crown, 
«...  beautiful  of  tiara,  exalted  of  the  white  crown  ....  on  whose 
brow  the  double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  is  established. 
It  appears,  therefore,  evident  that  the  crown  =  kha  was  but  another 
mode  of  expressing  ka  =  double.  At  the  same  time  it  likewise 
conveyed  the  idea  of  ak  =the  centre  and  the  act  of  crowning  a 
sovereign  appears  as  vested  with  deep  symbolical  meaning  when 
it  is  realized  that,  according  to  the  primitive  modes  of  thought  I 
have  been  tracing,  by  enclosing  the  head  of  the  king  in  a  circlet 
he  was  constituted  the  hak,  regent  or  central  chief,  the  living 
image  of  Ra,  whose  sign  was  the  star  or  dot  in  the  circle  or  ring. 

Ka  (duality)  is  commonly  expressed  by  an  uplifted  pair  of 
arms  ;  a  variant  being  the  whole  figure  of  a  man  with  raised  arms 
(7  and  8).  The  fact  that  the  name  for  phallus  was  also  ka,  ex- 
plains its  employment  as  a  sacred  symbol,  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, which  proves  to  what  extremes  the  ancient  rebus- writers  went 
in  their  naive  invention  and  nmltiplicatiou  of  secret  signs  and  modes 
of  expressing  the  names  and  attributes  of  their  "  bidden  god." 
The  hatre<l  and  disgust  conceived  by  the  great  reformer  Ameno- 
phis  IV,  against  all  that  pertained  to  the  cult  of  Amen-Ra,  his 
destruction  of  all  images  devised  by  the  priesthood  and  adoption  of 
a  pure  image  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  a  plain  disk  or  circle, 
with  rays  terminating  in  hands,  are  readily  understood  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above. 

Returning  to  our  list  of  akh  words  :  the  akh  or  centre  is  figured 
by  a  man  between  two  signs  for  heaven  =  pet,  supporting  the 
upper  heaven  with  both  hands ;  the  idea  ka  =  double  or  dual, 
being  simultaneously  expressed  (9). 

The  hawk  =  bak  (10)  constitutes  so  perfect  a  rebus  or  anagram 
of  middle  =:  ak  and  kabal,  as  well  as  for  khab  z=  star,  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  hawk  was  chosen  as  an  image  or  form  of  Amen-Ra  is 
as  reasonably  accounted  for  as  the  choice  of  the  bull.  Before 
supporting  this  assertion  by  a  series  of  convincing  proofs,  the 
following  list  must  be  studied : 

An  =  he  ivho  turns  himself  around  (i,  e.  tvho  performs  a  circuit  =: 

the  circuiteer)  and  ankh  =z  life. 

In  the  '^  First  steps  in  Egyptian  "  I  find  the  word  "  an  "  expressed 
by  ( fig.  6H^  1 )  a  man  in  the  act  of  turning  around,  resembling  the  po- 
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Bit  ion  of  ihe  male  deitv  in  the  boat,  already  discussed  an<l  ivp  re- 
sented in  the  astronomical  texts  (fig.  G8.  2)  by  an  ^ 
eye.  the  form  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  eye  ^              ^ 
ari ;  (3)  by  a  fish,  also  different  in  form  from  the 
fish  =  kha,  and  particularly  interesting  if  compared 
to  the  fish  kbepanen,  figured  in  the  kht'|)er  B<'ri<'S, 
which  constitutes  a  rebus  combiuing  the  titles  klif- 
pera  =  creator  and  an  =z  the  circuiteer;   (4)  by  :>     i 
stone  =  aner,  also  by  hair  =  aneni ;   (5)   bv  two             ^^ 
arms  spread  outwards,  recalling  the  position  of  \U»- 
front  legs  of   quadrupeds:    (6)   by  :i  s]M'ar  who-*i 
shaft  is  inserteii  in  a  double  stand ;  whif-h  sign  r<-     , 
curs  in  the  name  of  the  city  Annu.  expressed  by  th(-             ^ 
an  =  spear,  the  vase  =  nu  and  the  nut  dctermiriuf :  .<• 
for  city  or  capital  (7).     It  is  extrem<-Iy  int*'i«-»tirj:.' 
to  compare,  at  this  point,  the  Greek  ]»oli2->=:  'j  if^U-      * 
or  axis,  and  polis  =  city  or  cripiUil.  uw]  to  ;«-:i.ix«-            '*"^' 
that,  in  Egypt  and  Greece  alike,  the  nam*-  /or  f-npi- 
tal  are  associate<1  with  the  idea  of  ceuir,^ii'j'y.  jy>wrr 
and  rule.                                                                                       •-'^ 

The  signification  of  all  the  aUjw  -uu    -  ;;rj.  •,«  ^f^  i,i 

comes  intensifie<]  when  it  is  rerilized  that  ?:><-.  'or. 
veyed  also  the  first  two  letters  of  tb*r  wo?  •  ;-:..:•,  ^ 

life,  which  was  usually  exprfs:!--!  ^y  t,-    '■.-•.  .  ;, .      ,.        (jl 
symbol  expressing   the   union   of  t:i<r    'j-.:.    'i.    '/ 
nature  (M).  "" 

Amongst  the  many  suq>ri!>»--  !w<..v*-  ■   ■  ,.     ■,  i.., 
ccjurse  of  this  invest iirat ion.  f'rw  ;:i -.>:.•.:  •    r.i    : ;,  A  '' 

much  satisfaction  and  li^ht  2ir  ::^<r  '■'»•> ,.   ,^t  luo 

the  fact  that  the  £<!,vptian  naru*-  for  *ov  *•■'..•">  An  .. 

was  the  same  as  that  for  "  i  'i-.       'I  -.*•  *       .  ■..   « 
cance  of  the  lotus  Mossoru  :».-  s  t;.  •;,  -^^    •..•;.-•!...  '» 

to  me,  and  my  attenliori  Lih-.  :.j  v.-    '>.:-,•  J 

friend  to  Mr.    William    H.    f>'xy:  :    ■  .    : .  •.•»!, 

work  *•  The  Grammar  of  ::>  .V^*   •      './,  -•  • 

I  was  able  to  obtain  frorL   •.  t  -  -^  •  -      /    ,  ^        .  ,  ^{f 

symbols  which  1  now  j.r<.*r-.':   r  ■  ..., ^ 

interpret  aecordirj:?  '.o  ::.*:  ■-.-•■■/     .       '■,■  wmH 

preceding  page*.     T:.r   :.•'*-'  ■ :-  -,  •    •    .    *,..  ,  i. 

made  by  Mr.  Govlv^rjir  r  .,         v  *    .  ,   ^ »  . 

■ 
P     M     PAPKRS      I         S4 
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of  the  lotus  as  regards  solar  association  "  and  in  his  work,  on  pi 
Lxv  and  elsewhere,  this  close  observer  publishes  several  instanoei 
illustrating  this  view.  Of  these  I  reproduce  but  two,  which  sofiBoe, 
feeling  convinced  that  Mr.  Goodyear  will  be  as  interested  as  I  wm 
to  hear  that  the  ankh  and  lotus  were  homonyms  of  ankh=life. 
This  fact  of  itself  fully  explains  why  the  lotus  flower  was  emplojed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  Mr.  Goodyear  states,  as  the  '^  symbol 
of  life,  immortality  and  of  renaissance  and  resurrection  and  of 
fecundity." 


'SML 


FIO.  69. 

Ill  fig.  69,  1,  two  (ka)  fishes  (khepanen  or  an)  hold  tlie  lotos, 
ankh,  and  thus  constitute  a  sacred  rebus,  the  profound  meaning  of 
which  can  be  surmised  by  studying  the  preceding  pages.  In  2,  ow 
(ua)  fish  holds  the  ankh  instead  of  the  lotus.  Both  signs  obviooslj 
express  precisely  the  same  meaning  with  the  difference  that,  in  one 
case  duality  is  expressed  by  two  fishes,  and  in  the  other  by  the  ankii 
symbol  which  emblematizes  the  union  of  nature's  dualities. 

Fig.  69,  3,  shows  the  bull,  carrying  the  circle  of  Ra  between  ito 
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loms  and  wearing  the  ankh  symbol  hanging  from  its  neck.  The 
Otas  replaces  this  iu  4,  where  the  circle  is  missing  and  one  bull 
ua  en  ka)  expresses  the  mystic  sacred  words  ua  z=  One  and  ka  = 
k>uble  or  ^^  the  divine  Twam."  It  u  evident  that  it  is  only  when 
t  is  assamed  that  pole-star  worship  constituted  the  basid  of  the 
latural  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  their  sacred  sym- 
K>l8  liecome  intelligible. 

Though  a  novice  in  Egyptology  and  with  extremely  limited  works 
»f  reference  at  hand,  which  facts  will,  1  trust,  excuse  faults  and 
imissions,  I  perceive  so  much  that  is  clear  and  simple  in  the  fol- 
owing  series  of  Egyptian  sacred  symbols,  culled  from  Mr.  Good- 
rear's  work,  that  I  am  tempted  to  submit  my  interpretation  of  their 
neaning,  thereby  puttmg  my  view  and  method  to  a  crucial  test. 

In  pi.  VII,  2,  we  have  an  interesting  group  uniting  the  boat,  the 
neaning  of  which  has  been  discussed,  a  seated  figure  on  a  square 
)edestal,  a  column,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  separate  and 
simulates  the  bowl  or  cup  =  au,  the  dot  and  circle,  the  sign  of 
^men-Ra,  and  a  single  flower.  As  a  rebus,  some  of  the  words  ex- 
;>re68ed  are  am,  uaa  or  makhen  =:  boat,  tet  =:  column,  Ra  =  dot 
uid  circle,  also  seated  figure,  determinative  of  god  =  Ra,  and  ua  en 
rnkh  ^  one  flower.  While  the  rebus  supplies  the  woixls  ua  =  one, 
lahi  =  permanent,  ra  =  god,  an  =  the  circuileer,  ankh  =  life, 
bet  =  eternal,  it  is  only  when  identified  as  pole-star  symbolism  that 
tihe  group  becomes  comprehensible. 

Pointing  out  that,  in  the  above,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  flower 
in  association  with  the  Ra  sign  and  other  symbols  which  have  been 
liscussed  as  pole-star  signs,  let  us  next  examine  1,  3,  4,  6  and  8, 
in  each  of  which  one  blossom  =  ua  en  ankh,  constitutes  the  em- 
blem for  the  sacred  Middle,  and  openly  conveys  the  idea  of  the 
v'erb  an,  to  perform  a  circuit  and  ankh  =  life. 

The  fact  tliat,  in  6,  the  flower  consists  of  five  petals,  on  four 
3f  which  the  genii  of  the  four  quarters  stand,  sufiflciently  proves 
that  the  flower,  like  the  five-dot  group,  constituted  a  symbol  of 
\he  four  quarters  and  centre,  the  latter  being  figured  as  a  pyra- 
mid-shaped petal.  Interesting  variants  of  this  group  are  5,  with 
\he  four  genii  standing  on  seven  of  the  nine  petals  of  the  fiower, 
nrhich  is  placed  between  two  buds,  the  idea  of  centrality  being  thus 
jonveyed;  and  7  where  an  inverted  triangle  replaces  the  fiower 
ind  reveals  some  of  the  deeper  meaning  attached  to  this  symbol. 
[q  1  and  3  the  fiower  is  surmounted  by  the  hawk  crowned  with 
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the  Ra  sign  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  symbolizes  circui- 
tion  around  a  central  point  of  fixity.  The  names  for  hawk  =  hak 
(c/*.  ak  and  cabal  z=  middle,  also  hak  =  king)  and  her  or  hur  (c/. 
hru  =  npper^  the  above,  and  ur  =  four  =  Horns)  reveal  its  appro- 
priate use  as  rebus  and  symbol  of  the  central  ^^  sud  "  god.  In 
8,  instead  of  the  Ra  sign,  the  hawk  wears  the  peculiar  double 
diadem  with  a  circle  at  its  base,  which  is  the  particular  attribute  of 
the  images  of  the  ram-headed  god  Amon  who  is  represented  in  no. 
12,  holding  the  ankh  sign  and  accompanied  by  the  kheper  sign, 
composed  of  a  circle,  surmounted  by  a  cone  and  supported  by  a 
pedestal.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ram  =  ser,  sart  or  sar,  was  the 
form  under  which  the  supreme  divinity  was  worshipped  at  Thebes, 
the  real  metropolis  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  during  many  cen- 
turies.^ The  name  Amon,  also  given  as  Ammou,  Amoun,  Hammon, 
resembles  Amen  closely  enough  to  justify  the  identification  of 
Amon  as  a  form  of  Amen-Ra,  the  concealed  god. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  ram  =  sar  or  sart 
conveys  the  same  sound  as  the  goose  =  sar  or  sa,  the  employ- 
ment of  which,  as  a  pole-star  symlvol,  will  be  discussed  further  on, 
and  that  the  king  of  Kgypt  was  termed  ^^  the  liviugrain  (of  Amon) 
on  earth  "  and  '•  the  engendering  ram."  From  Mr.  J.  P.  Mahaffy 
we  learn  that,  uuder  the  Ptolemaic  rule,  *^  it  seems  likely  that  among 
the  strict  prescriptions  for  all  the  solemn  acts  of  the  king,  it  was 
directed  that  he  should  assume  the  insi«rnia  of  the  god  Anion,  his 
ram's  horns,  fleece,  etc  ,  when  visiting  the  queen"  (History  of  Egypt, 
London,  1899). 

Under  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  the  identification  of  Amon  with 
Amen-Ra  receives  support  from  the  magnificent  monumental  votive 
ram,  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Museum,  which  was  dedicated  by  king 
Ameuophis  III,  which  bears  on  his  head,  the  disk  with  the  uneus 
serpent,  the  familiar  sign  of  the  ''  hidden  god."^ 

>  It  Is  rvmarkAble  that  the  houikI  of  the  Latin  word  for  ram  ssariee,  bo  closely  re- 
ii«inble?4  the  K>c7ptlan  symlmls  for  AiiiciiRa  (nee  llg.  G3, 1-4)  and  that  tlie  am  ami  ar 
■jllableif  occur  In  the  fullowinf?  iiamen  for  ram  or  hheep,  applied  to  the  zodia<'.al  con- 
•tellation 

A I  Hamal  :=  tlie  nhcep  (Arabic).  Rara     at  the  ram  (Pcrpian). 

AinniBs  the  ram  (Syrian).  Varak  =  "        •'     (Parni). 

*The  Inscription  on  thlu  monument,  which  al»o  cxhi1>it8  tlie  portrait  r>tatue  of 
Amenophitf  III,  l8  of  particular  iutcn-Ht  an  it  Htate.-<  tliat  the  temple  of  Salclt,  l»ullt  liy 
the  king,  waa  **  very  wide  and  large  .  .  .  .  itn  towern  reached  to  tlic  nky,  auiithejtai/- 
Btaffi  uuitnl  thfiHSflre*  trith  the  »tar*  ttf  hntrcn^*  (hcc  otliclal  catalogue  of  tlu'  Uerliu 
Mui^eum,  p.  I'i2).  ThiH  ap|>earH  to  indicate  that  tlie  llagf^talTi*  wi*rc  employed  for  pur> 
po-t-N  of  atttriMiomical  obneryationH. 
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While  the  diadem  of  Amen-Ra  sufficiently  identifies  the  hawk 
on  the  lotus  as  a  form  of  the  "  hidden  god,"  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Goodyear's  work  will  be  found  to  confirm  this  and  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject.     **  The  hawk  represented  Ra,  Horns 
and  all  solar  gods  .  .  .  ."     A  text  at  Denderah  says :  ^^  The  sua 
which  was  from  the  beginning  rises  {i,  e.  comes  forth,  appears, 
see  Brugsch  for  meaning  of  Egyptian  equivalent)  like  a  hawk  from 
the  midst  of  its  lotus  bud ..."    At  Denderah  the  king  makes  offer- 
ing of  the  lotus  to  the  sun-god  Horus  with  the  words :  '^  I  offer  thee 
the  flower  which  was  in  the  beginning  the  glorious  lily  of  the  great 
water  .  .  .  ."    In  the  boat  of  the  dead  the  soul  says,  *'*'  I  am  a  pure 
lotus  (i.e.  life)  issue  of  the  field  of  the  sun.*' 

The  circumstance  that,  in  4,  the  flower  is  surmounted  by  a  goose, 
one  name  for  which  being  aq  :=  ak,  shows  that,  like  the  hawk, 
bak,  it  may  well  have  served  as  a  rebus  for  ak  =  the  middle.  An 
instance  of  the  direct  association  of  the  sacred  goose  with  the 
four  quarters  is  given  in  the  bas-relief  at  Medinet-Abu,  described 
by  Brugsch  (op.  cit.  ii,  p.  297).  This  represents  "  Ramses  III . .  . 
offering  sacrifice  to  the  god  '  Khimti,'  i.  e.  Pan  of  Panopolis,  the 
Theban  form  of  which  was  Anion  Generator  ....  A  white  bull 
(the  symbol  of  Pan)  and  four  geese,  which  are  represented  as 
flying  towards  the  cardinal  points,  constitute  the  sacrifice." 

The  striking  association  of  the  goose  with  the  bull  =z  Apis,  the 
astronomical  symbolism  of  which  has  been  shown,  gains  in  signif- 
icance when  it  is  realized  that  another  name  for  goose  is  apt  and 
that  this  also  constitutes  an  anagram  of  pta  =:  ptah,  one  form  of 
Anien-Ra.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  third  name  for  goose,  se 
or  sa,  combined  with  ankh  =  flower,  as  in  pi.  vii,  4,  furnishes  the 
word  imkh-sa,  which  recalls  the  word  An-sah  obtained  bv  the 
mummy  nnd  serpent  rebus  and  the  name  of  the  god  of  Assyria, 
Anshar. 

In  connection  with  the  above  Egyptian  rebus,  expressing  the 
syllables  iinkh  and  sa,  it  surprised  me,  to  find  that  the  Sanscrit 
name  for  goose  is  hangsa,  while  in  ancient  Hindu  it  is  hamsa  and 
in  modern  Hindu  hanassa.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Hindu  my- 
thology the  goose  was  '•  the  bird  of  Brahma,"  the  '*  supreme  one  who 
alone  exists  really  and  absolutely,"  that  the  birth  of  Brahma  from 
the  lotus  is  frequently  represented  in  Hindu  religious  art,  and  that 
the  lotus  is  the  attribute  of  the  '^  sun-god  "  Surya,  termed  the  'Moni 
of   the  lotus,  father,  friend  and  king."     What  is  more,  the  goose» 
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■erpento  who  are  pouring  liqaid  into  a  bowl  placed  between  tliem 
and  the  divided  halves  of  the  sky-sign  (fig.  70,  8).  The  U'xt 
connects  this  with  the  New  Year  festival  when  tiie  Nile  liegun  to 
rise  ^'  from  its  two  sources  "  and  the  *^  union  of  heaven  aixl  eurtli'' 
took  place,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  following  t4Mnpo- 
rary  list  briefly  presents  a  summary  of  the  precMling  data  which  is 
rendered  more  comfdete  by  the  addition  of  the  signH  and  cnibloiim  of 
the  festivals,  when  the  **  conjunction  of  sun  and  uunm  trK>k  plucu,'^ 
figured  by  the  picture  of  two  persons  unitefl  by  th.-iir  riii|>eetive 
right  and  left  hands  (fig.  70, 5)  or  by  the  tetcr>luii)n  place<l  lietween 
two  horns  (fig.  70,  4).  As  may  be  seen  by  nunieroim  exarnplfH  in 
Brogsch  (vol.  ii),  the  great  Sed  festival  is  figun^l  by  thi*  iinu^e 
of  the  small  sanctuary  which  existefl  on  the  flat  rrx>f  of  thi?  ^niat 
temple  at  Denderah,  and  resembled  an  open  pavilion  with  four 
columns  which  is  usually  represente^l  as  crmtainin},^  two  Heatii 
placed  back  to  back  (fig.  70,  2,  3).  A  small  pictun;  in  Mr.  Wallis 
Bndge*8  Nile  exhibits  the  king  and  queen  ficr*upyiiig  Huch  a  doubli* 
throne,  respectively,  wearing  the  in.si^nia  an^i  crowim  of  Oh ir in  and 
Isis  and  holding  their  sceptres,  as  in  the  rf:pn:t«;nt'itionH  of  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  in  their  ri(;lit  and 
left  hands  (fig.  70,  6).  The  r^nrn/:  of  the  pn*f:<?<lin(^  niaU^rial 
produces  the  following  list : 

Right  eye  of  Ra             r>rft  <'y<:  of  Ha. 

Sun  yUf^m. 

King  Qij<r«rn. 

Osiris  l^fif. 

High  priest  Ili^rh  pii(->t4:in. 

Right  hnwl  sceptre  l>:ft  han«l  n^-'iptnr. 

North  South. 

Red  crown  W'h.f-  'rrowi,. 

The  following  data,  gleane^l  from  the  vixlmih]*-  workt  of  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sayce  and  the  serixd  UinUjry  of  K'^yjA.  v,r\iU:ti  hy  Pr*^:'. 
Flinders  Petrie,  J.  P.  Mahaffv  ar^l  .J.  O.  .Miln*?.  furni-i,  Btro;*/ 
indications  that,  in  the  rftufM^^Ttl  j/^iAt.  th*:  two  'livi'^iori'-  of  tne  laii'i 
of  Kgypt  were  resfjectively  ',iov«rrfj<?i  '.*y  &  snu.*:  txtfi  fer.'ja  «:  -j/^v.-r- 
eign ;  a  proof  that,  liefor*:  the  ti.'i*«r  of  M<rfj*'r.  tii<:  :irj'.i*:M  e.':ij/i:e 
had  become  rlirfinte^nit^L  aij'i  •iit'\*:r'jotih  ti  lon'^  f/*:f 'ol  of  lu%:iin^ 
strife  and  warfare.  W«r  l^rarn  fnyn  \*rff*^*%'i^pr  >ay"*:  of  \:t*i  ]jt'j'rs- 
bilitv  that  '"the  citv  of  N«rk-.'iefi  wa.^  orj';-  to'^  ';![/•  Uii  of  ti^r  f^/rl. 
and  that  the  vulture,  tfje  ^\':r/^A  of  f.--  ^/'jTIj.  war  uj«yr^  •./»•:  •-•:*• 'ifrr:-. 
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growing  from  a  pedestal  and  a  head  issuing  from  it.  As  the  name 
for  head  tep  (also  tap  or  tpa,  and  apt  c/.  pta),  signifies  chief,  or 
beginning,  we  must  accept  this  as  another  variant  of  the  previous 
signs. 

Deferring  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  ^^  birth  "  and  ctllt  of 
the  diurnal  sun,  as  one  form  of  Amen-Ra,  let  us  now  rapidly  sur- 
vey the  following  figures  copied  from  Mr.  Goodyear's  work. 

PI.  VII,  9.  A  circle  encloses  a  group  consisting  of  the  five-petalled 
lotus  between  two  buds  and  the  hawk-heade<l  sphinx,  which  has 
ali*eady  l>een  met  with  in  the  astronomical  texts  and,  according  to 
Egyptologists,  represents  Horus,  the  sun,  ''who  lights  the  world 
with  two  eyes  "  and  isaddi^essed  as  "  a  powerful  lion,"  "the  master 
of  double  force."*  I  need  scarcely  recall  here  that  the  combi- 
nation of  a  bird  and  quadruped  would  naturally  symbolize  air  and 
earth,  the  Above  and  Below  and  that  the  hawk-headed  sphinx, 
seated  on  four  petals,  clearly  expresses  the  idea  of  the  ^^  lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  father  and  mother  of  all,  the  ruler  of  the 
Four  Quartei-s  and  lord  of  the  circle." 

PI.  VII,  10.  The  plain  circle  or  disk,  supporteil  by  two  uplifted 
arms  =  ka,  arising  from  (akh)  the  ankh  sign,  is  another  ingenious 
mode  of  expressing  the  idea  of  the  Middle,  the  circle,  duality  and 
life. 

No.  13  constitutes  as  charming  and  ingenious  a  play  uiK>n  the 
word  ankh  =  life  as  can  be  imagined,  and  a  close  examination  re- 
veals its  subtle,  hidden  and  deep  significance.  It  exhibits,  in 
the  first  case,  the  ankh  sign  combined  with  the  flower  =z  ankh, 
which  might,  at  a  first  glance,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  purely 
decorative  art.  But  the  ever-present  thought  of  tlie  duality  of 
nature  manifests  itself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  flowers 
towards  each  olher  and  enclose<l  in  the  o|)eu  ring  of  the  ankh  sign, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  took  pains  to  draw  the  central 
pi'tal  of  the  lower  blossom  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  below  which 
an  oblong  square  and  a  square  may  he  distinguished. 

After  the  foregoing  attempt  to  show  how,  even  with  my  rudi- 
mentary and  limited  knowledge  of  their  language,  the  sacred 
symlK)ls  of  the  Egyptians  l>ecome  intelligible  and  full  of  signifi- 

»Tlie  idcAH  nsHoolated  with  the  form  of  a  lion  couchant  are  beat  learned  from  the 
foUowluK  p.iHsnges  troni  tlie  nilile:  "  He  couciiod,  lie  lay  down  as  a  lion  and  as  a 
great  lion  ;  who  shall  stir  him  iipV"  (Numbers  xxlv,  0,  see  also  Genesis  xIIjc,  9).  It  Is 
only  by  the  light  afforded  by  such  iuslKhtH  into  eastern  contemporaneous  thought  that 
the  niennliiKof  the  K^cyptlan  sphinx  vhu  be  In  M>me  nieasure  understood. 
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cance  when  studied  as  examples  of  pole-star  symbolism  and  prim- 
itive rebus  writing,  I  draw  attention  to  the  limited  number  of 
syllables  employed  in  the  astronomical  texts ;  to  the  ingenuity  dis- 
|dayed  in  expressing  the  same  sound  over  and  over  again  by  means 
of  different  words  possessing  the  same  sound  and  to  the  fact  I  shall 
hereafter  set  forth,  that  the  syllables  and  rebus- figures  employed 
are  found  indissolubly  linked  to  pole-star  and  sacred  symbolism. 
Referring  a  demonstration  of  these  conclusions  to  the  end  of  the 
present  investigation,  I  shall  next  discuss  the  forms  which  the  cult 
of  the  dualities  of  nature  seemingly  assumed  in  ancient  Egypt. 

As  an  introduction  I  present  in  fig.  70,  the  copy  of  the  upper 
portion  of  a  funeral  stela  preserved  at  BAluk  and  published  by 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  (-^gypten,  Leipzig,  1884).  It  exhibits  the 
head  or  face  of  Hathor  surmounting  the  tet  column  and  supporting, 
in  turn,  the  image  of  a  small  house  or  temple,  at  each  side  of  which 
is  a  peculiar  projection  recalling  the  circinate  line  issuing  from  the 
red  crown  of  lower  Egypt  (see  fig.  70,  9, 10).  In  another  Hathor 
•tela,  figured  in  the  same  work  (pp.  610  and  780),  the  same  charac- 
teristic circinate  projections  recur.  The  image  of  the  house,  always 
represented  with  a  single  doorway,  is  obviously  a  relius  of  the 
name  Hathor,  explained  by  Egyptologists  as  IleMicru,  literally 
**the  house  of  Horns."  '*Athor  or  Hathor  of  Thebes,  identified  with 
Nut,  the  sky  ....  was  the  female  power  of  nature  and  is  often 
representeil  under  the  form  of  a  cow,  ....  as  a  woman  with  a 
cow's  head,  with  horns  and  the  disk,  or  wearing  a  head-dress  in  the 
shape  of  a  vulture  and  alx)ve  it  the  disk  and  horns."  In  the  fjunil- 
iar  representation  of  the  mask  of  Hathor  on  columns,  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  cow  is  conveyed  by  large  cow's  ears  =  sctem 
projecting  at  each  side  of  the  face  =  hra. 

A  feature  generally  present  in  the  miniature  doorway  of  the 
bouse,  is  a  single  erect  head  of  a  unens,  bearini?  the  disk  or  circle 
on  its  head  and  usually  exhibiting  a  distinctly  cross-shaped  mark  on 
its  neck.  The  latter  i)eculiarity  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  To,  i,  wliicli 
exhibits  moreover  a  seated  divinity  at  each  side  of  tlie  doorway 
each  bearing  the  throne  or  seat  (auset)  on  its  head,  and  the  ankli 
sign  on  its  knee.  Close  examination  reveals  that  one  of  these  dei- 
ties is  Ausar=  Osiris,  whose  name  is  generally  written  hv  means  of 
the  throne  =  auset,  and  the  eye  =  ari,  with  or  without  the  deter- 
minative for  god,  I.  e.,  the  seated  figure  (fig.  70, 1  a  and  \b),  ( )p|  ,o. 
site  to  Osiris  is  Aiiset  =  Isis,  whose  r'  written  as  in 
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fig.  70,  1  c,  where  tbe  anset,  the  egg  =  se,  and  the  Beatod  iouge  of 
a  goddess  bearing  a  bowl  =  neb,  oa  her  head,  may  be  diatiiignished. 


All  iilea  of  Uio  itni>ort  of  lig.  70,  I,  aeems  gained  when  it  is  f' 
memhered  tlint  in  K|:yptiftu  the  word  house  =:  pi,  pir  or  |>er,  w 
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associated  with  the  title  of  ruler,  the  name  Pharaoh  being  deriveil 
from  per  =  &a  =  great  house.  What  is  more,  the  word  house  == 
pir  or  pi,  is  used  in  astronomical  texts,  like  the  Arabian  beth,  in  rs- 
latiou  to  stars,  it  being  said  of  a  star  that  *^  it  ever  comes  forth 
from  iu  house"  =  appears  (Brugsch). 

The  permanent  image  of  the  disk  and  serpent,  a  form  of  the 
Ra  sign,  in  the  doorway  of  the  sculptured  house,  would  thus  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  eternal  presence  of  Amen-Ra,  the  pole-star 
god.  The  accentuation  of  the  cross  lines  on  the  neck  of  the  ara 
indicates,  moreover,  the  intentional  allusion  to  four-fold  and  two- 
fold force,  the  latter  being  expressed  by  the  eyes  of  the  serpent. 
The  door  =  ptah,  which  is  open,  expresses  the  name  Ptah  i=  the 
Opener,  well  known  as  that  of  the  '  *•  father  of  the  gods  "  and  a 
form  of  Amen-Ra. 

The  positions  assigned  to  Osiris  and  Isis,  at  either  side  of  the 
*^  hidden  god/'  sufficiently  shows  that  they  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent separate  incorporations  of  the  male  and  female  principles 
which  were  united  in  Amen-Ra,  the  ^'divine  Twain."  The  asMociu- 
tion  of  both  deities  with  the  throne,  the  eternal  seat  of  reposo,  iden- 
tifies both  alike  with  Polaris.  A  monument  in  the  lierlin  Museum 
(no.  261)  which  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Ren-niign,  hi 
Nubia,  and  was  a  votive  offering  made  by  the  Ethiopian  kiu^  No- 
tek-Aroen  and  bis  consort  Amen-Tari,  contains  the  following 
formula,  translated  by  Lepsius,  which  associates  Isis  with  ot4M*unl 
enthronement.  '^  Thou  remainest,  thoti  remainest,  on  thy  ^riMil 
throne,  O  Isis,  queen  of  Auker,  like  the  sun  (Ra)  tliitt  IIvoh  in 
the  horizon  ....  and  thou  lettest  thy  son  Netek-Arnen  llouriHh  ittt 
his  throne  .  .  .  ." 

The  fact  I  am  about  to  demonstrate,  that  the  kin(<  and  (|niM<n  nl 
Egypt  were  the  respective, 'Hlie  living  images''  of  OniriH  inul  IqIm. 
proves  that,  as  in  ancient  Peru  and  China,  the  Hovcrcit^tiM,  wlm  won* 
at  the  same  time  high  priest  and  pricsteHK,  w<'n*  i'oiihIiIimi'iI  mi 
the  sacred  embodiments  of  the  dual  principi(*s  of  nntiiii'.  Am  ntui* 
where  also,  a  chain  of  associations  lK;cam<!  uiinrUtui  lo  imiIi  nf  Hh' 
dualities;  but  in  Egypt,  as  may  Ix;  ohurly /|iH^'<riiiw|.  .imino  ih,. 
lapse  of  centuries  great  transformHtioiis  of  thoui/lit.  lonli  |tl>ii>i<  mi. I 

alternately  the  male  and  female  aUrint-uU  Hw^rn  lo  huvi   Im  •  n  o 

eiated  with  the  cults  of  beav#*n  awl  t'.urUi,  lis^lit  himI  ilmli  mi-mi,  ••hu 
or  moon,  morning  or  evening  starn,  Ut*-.  kouUiiriiil  timl   Mh   mhiiIi 
west. 
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In  the  sacred  writings  the  sun  is  usually  termed  '^  the  right  eye" 
and  the  moon  ^*  the  left  eye  "  of  Ra  (c/.  hra  =  the  (divine)  face). 
Brugsch  points  out  that,  in  certain  inscriptions  at  Denderah  trans- 
lated by  Mariette,  '^  the  Sothis  star  of  Hathor-Isis  is  designated  as 
*the  right  eye  of  Ra*  while  the  sun  is  termed  the  left  eye." 

Brugsch  states,  moreover,  that,  according  to  Seztus  Rmpiricus, 
'^  the  Egyptians  compared  the  king  to  the  ^  right  eye '  or  the  san ; 
while  the  queen  was  compared  to  the  '  left  eye '  or  the  moon." 
The  two  eyes,  often  with  the  designation  of  '*  right "  or  '•  left," 
constitute  a  favorite  decoration  on  funeral  stelae.  In  some  in- 
stances the  image  of  the  solar  disk,  with  one  wing  and  one  serpent 
only,  is  figured  as  a  substitute  for  the  right  eye  (op.  cU.  ii,  436, 
see  fig.  62,  6).  The  established  fact  that  the  eyes  of  Ra  were  the 
equivalents  of  the  ureei  usually  accompanying  the  circle  of  Ra, 
the  so-called  '^  solar  disk,"  is  further  explained  by  the  following 
data. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  ursei  on  the  royal  diadem  denote 
sovereignty  over  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  bas-relief  pub- 
lished by  Brugsch,  the  circle  or  Ra-sign  is  represented  with  two 
ursei,  which  respectively  wear  the  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  (fig.  70,  7).  The  crowned  ura?i  recur  in  the  emblems  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  published  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  the  first  ac- 
companied by  the  lotus  flower  and  the  second  by  what  Egyptolo- 
gists usually  identify  as  the  papyrus,  but  which  appears  to  be  the 
ripened  pod  of  the  lotus  (fig.  70,  i)  and  10).  While  the  two  unei 
thus  emblematized  the  two  divisions  of  the  land  of  Egypt  they  are 
found  as  distinctly  associated  with  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  their  living 
images  the  king  and  queen,  or  the  high  priest  and  high  priestess 
of  Amen  Ra.  The  Berlin  Museum  contains  several  representa- 
tions of  Isis  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  with  a  woman's  head 
(see  official  catalogue,  nos.  7740,  870  and  2529).  Osiris  is  also 
represented  as  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a  bearded  man. 

A  small  shrine  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  and  decorated  with  royal 
serpents,  is  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Museum  (catalogue  no.  8164) 
and  contains  the  effigies  of  two  unei,  one  of  which,  to  the  left 
of  the  spectator,  exhibits  the  head  of  Isis,  the  second,  to  the  right, 
the  features  of  Osiris.  Between  them  stands  the  vase  or  bowl 
which  was  a  constant  feature  of  Isis  cult. 

In  connection  with  this  monument  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
an  inscription  published  l)y  Uru2:sch  (i,  p.  108)  in  which  occur  two 
860 
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•erpenta  who  are  poaring  liqaid  into  a  bowl  placed  between  them 
and  the  divided  halves  of  the  sky-sign  (fig.  70,  8).  The  text 
connects  this  with  the  New  Year  festival  when  the  Nile  began  to 
rise  ^*  from  its  two  sources  "  and  the  '^  union  of  heaven  and  earth'* 
took  place,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  following  tempo- 
rary list  briefly  presents  a  summary  of  the  preceding  data  which  is 
rendered  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  the  signs  and  emblems  of 
the  festivals,  when  the  '^  conjunction  of  sun  and  moon  took  place/* 
figured  by  the  picture  of  two  persons  united  by  their  respective 
right  and  left  hands  (fig.  70, 5)  or  by  the  tet  column  placed  between 
two  horns  (fig.  70,  4).  As  may  be  seen  by  numerous  examples  in 
Bmgsch  (vol.  II),  the  great  Sed  festival  is  figured  by  the  image 
of  the  small  sanctuary  which  existed  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  great 
temple  at  Denderah,  and  resembled  an  open  pavilion  with  four 
columns  which  is  usually  represented  as  containing  two  seats 
placed  back  to  back  (fig.  70,  2,  3).  A  small  picture  in  Mr.  Wallis 
Budge's  Nile  exhibits  the  king  and  queen  occupying  such  a  double 
throne,  respectively,  wearing  the  insignia  and  crowns  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  and  holding  their  sceptres,  as  in  the  representations  of  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  temple,  in  their  right  and 
left  hands  (fig.  70,  6).  The  resume  of  the  preceding  material 
produces  the  following  list : 

Right  eye  of  Ra            Left  eye  of  Ra. 

Sun  Moon. 

King  Queen. 

Osiris  Isis. 

High  priest  High  pi  iestess. 

Right  hand  sceptre  Left  hand  sceptre. 

North  South. 

Red  crown  White  crown. 

The  following  data,  gleaned  from  the  valuable  works  of  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sayce  and  the  serial  History  of  Egypt,  written  by  Prof. 
Flinders  Petrie,  J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  G.  Milne,  funiiHh  strong 
indications  that,  in  the  remotest  past,  the  two  divisions  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  were  respectively  governed  by  a  male  and  female  sover- 
eign ;  a  proof  that,  before  the  time  of  Mcnes,  the  ancient  etnpire 
had  become  disintegrated,  and  umlergone  a  long  period  of  intense 
strife  and  warfare.  We  learn  from  Professor  Sayce  of  the  proba- 
bility tliat  '*  the  city  of  Nek- hen  was  once  the  capital  of  the  south 
and  that  tlie  vulture,  the  symbol  of  the  south,  was  also  the  emblem 
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of  Nekheb,  the  goddess  of  the  great  fortress,  the  ruins  of  whidi 
lie  opposite  to  Nekhen  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  "  (Sayoe, 
op.  cU,  pp.  152,191). 

While  the  capital  and  the  emblem  of  southern  or  Upper  Egypt  are 
thus  directly  associated  with  a  '^  goddess/'  further  data  show  as 
that  the  ancient  queens  of  Egypt  were  termed  '^  god- women  or  god- 
desses."    When  the  New  Empire  was  founded  (1600-1 100  B.  C.) 
with  its  capital  at  Thebes,  king  Ahmes  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  seems  to  have  shared  supreme  authority 
with  his  consort  Ah-mes-nefretere  =  divine-  or  god -woman,  also 
termed  ^'  the  high  priestess  of  Amen."     From  the  honors  accorded 
to  her  and  to  her  son  Amen-hetep  or  Amenophis  I,  it  must  indeed 
be  inferred  that  she  possessed  some  inherited  sovereign  right  to 
one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  empire. 

During  the  period  of  the  26th  dynasty,  of  Sais,  we  find  Upper 
Egypt  governed  by  a  '^  god- woman,*'  Shep-en-upet,  who  remained 
in  power,  even  after  the  land  had  been  conquered  by  Pisamroeti- 
chus  I.  The  latter  obtained,  however,  that  his  daughter  Nitocris 
was  adopted  as  the  successor  to  the  '^  divine- woman"  ruler  of 
Thebes,  and  she  in  turn  adopted  the  daughter  of  Psammetichus  II 
(B.  C.  594-589),  whose  name  was  Anches-nefer-eb-re.  A  tablet 
from  the  temple  of  Karnak,  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Museum  (cat- 
alogue no.  2112)  represents  this  female  sovereign  of  Thebes  ac- 
companied by  her  prime  minister,  and  standing  in  the  presence  of 
the  gods  Amen  and  Chon. 

Another  remarkable  monument  at  the  Berlin  Museum  (no.  7972) 
figures  the  ^ '  god-woman "  Shep-en-upet,  under  the  form  of  a 
sphinx  holding  a  vase,  and  records  that  she  had  inherited  the  sover- 
eignty of  Thebes  from  her  aunt,  the  consort  of  an  Ethiopian  king. 
An  extremely  interesting  proof  that  the  beard,  per  se,  constituted  an 
emblem  of  sovereignty,  is  furnished  by  a  beautiful  portrait  statue 
of  the  "divine  woman,"  Hat-shepset  (Berlin  Museum,  no.  2299). 
She  is  figured  as  a  sphinx  and  wears  a  beard  suspended  from  her 
head-dress.'  The  serpent  decorates  lier  diadem.  On  other  monu- 
ments this  remarkable  queen,  who  built  the  temple  of  Der-el-Ba- 
hari,  is  figured  with  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  (c/.  no.  2279,  Ber- 
lin Museum).     By  good  fortune  the  personal  gold  ornaments  of  a 

1 1  addrc68  the  query  to  Egyptologistd:  whether  there  are  any  Indications  of  a  ootn- 
mon  Identity  of  uound  in  the  Egyptian  word  for  beard  and  same  name,  denoting  role 
or  power,  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  Mnya  language  between  "ah.meex**«B 
bearded  man  and  *'  ah-mels-tan  "  governor,  ruler  (see  p.  232). 
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'«*  divine  woman,"  an  Ethiopian  pnncess,  were  discovered  by  Ferlini 
in  the  p^'ramid  of  Begerauie,  enclosed  in  a  plain  bronze  vase. 
These  precious  objects  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
irheie  I  have  examined  them  and  noted  with  interest  that  the  cen- 
tral ornament  of  two  finely  worked,  broad  gold  bracelets,  is  a  fe- 
male fignre  with  the  royal  diadem  and  four  outstretched  arms,  to 
which  wings  are  attached.  This  furnishes  us  with  an  instance  of 
s  qaeen  being  represented  with  four  wings,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  on  the  seal  from  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  (fig.  65,  6),  namely,  as  a  ^'  ruler  of  the  fourquartera,'* 
which  indicates  that  she  held  the  position  of  a  ''central  ruler/' 
As  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  queen  who  personified  Isis, 
frequently  represented  under  the  form  of  a  ''  woman-serpent,"  tlie 
araeas  is  a  favorite  motif  on  other  gold  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  Ethiopian  queen. 

Certain  passages  in  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie's  History  of  Kgypt 
afford  a  curious  insight  into  the  prerogatives  of  Egyptian  queens 
as  far  hack  as  about  B.  C.  2684.  The  consort  of  Usertesen  II,  the 
fourth  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  was  named  Nefert,  of  whom  a  grey 
granite  statue  is  preserved  at  the  Ghizeh  Museum  and  represents 
her  as  seated  on  a  throne.  On  this  are  the  titles  ^^  The  hereditary 
princess,  the  great  favorite,  the  greatly  praised,  the  beloved  con- 
sort of  the  king,  the  ruler  of  all  women ^  the  king's  daughter  of 
his  body,  Nefert."  Prof.  FUnders  Petrie  adds  :  '*  The  title  rul«?r 
or  princess  of  all  women  is  peculiar,  and  suggests  that  the  queen 
had  some  prerogatives  of  government  as  ret^ards  the  female  half 
of  the  population."  The  title  in  question  reappears  four  centuries 
later  in  connection  with  Nubkhas,  the  queen  of  Sebek  =  Emsaup, 
of  the  ISth  dynasty  and  her  stele  in  the  Louvre  entitles  her  the 
**great  heiress,  the  greatly  favored,  the  ruler  of  all  iromen^  the 
great  royal  wife,  united  to  the  crown  Xub-kha-s  "  {op,  cit.,  vol. 
I,  pp.  175  and  225). 

Between  B.C.  1423-1414  queen  Mutemua-arat  ap|>ears  as  '^  tlie 
goddess  queen  "  and  "great  royal  wife  "  (Flinders  Peirie  op.  cit.,  ii, 
p.  174).  The  consort  of  AmenhoU^p  III  (B.C.  14H-i;579)  the 
celebrated  Tyi,  the  daughter  of  Yuaa  and  Thuaa,  is  entitled 
•*  princess  of  both  lands,"  and  "  chief  heiress,  princess  of  all 
lands."  Her  successor  Nefertiti  is  called  *'  princess  of  south  and 
north,  lady  of  both  lands,"  which  titles,  as  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie 
comments,  *'  like   the   titles  of  Tyi,  imply  a  hereditary  right  to 
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rule  Egypt."  They  undoubtedly  place  her  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  king,  which  is,  however,  comprehensible  when  it  is  ex- 
plained that  she  was  the  ruler  of  all  women,  while  he  was  the  ruler 
of  all  men.  The  position  of  the  Egyptian  queen  would  thus  prove 
to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  the  ancient  Mexican  QuilaztU 
(see  pp.  61-07). 

The  analogy  is  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
titles  of  the  Mexican  chief  tainess  were :  **  the  Woman  warrior, 
the  Woman  of  the  Underworld  or  Below,  the  Woman  serpent  or 
female  twin  and  the  Eagle  woman,"  while  the  emblem  of  the  Egyp- 
tian goddess-queen  of  the  south  was  the  vulture  and  she  was  the 


personification  of  Isis,  represented  under  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
the  twin  of  the  male  serpent,  Osiris. 

Much  food  for  thought  is  furnished  by  a  Syrian  relief  sculpture 
from  Ainrit  (published  by  Spamer,  see  fig.  71,  2),  which  exhibits 
a  vulture  or  eagle  with  outstretched  wings,  in  juxtaposition  to  a 
winged  disk  which  appeals  to  combine  features  of  the  Assyrian 
winged  disk  (the  bird's  tail  and  two  appendages,  see  fig.  71,  1) 
with  the  two  ura*i  of  the  Egyptian  form  (fig.  71,  3).  It  is  strik- 
ing how  clear  the  symbolism  of  the  latter  becomes  when  interpreted 
( 1 )  as  the  symbol  of  the  hidden  god  and  his  male  and  female  form, 
Osiris  and  Isis,  accompanied  by  the  wings  symbolizing  air  and  the 
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idea  that  the  deity  was  invisible  and  imriiateriftl ;  (2 )  aa  the  symbol 
of  Egypt  itself  —  an  entity,  a  complete  circle,  divided  into  two 
nrts,  under  two  rulers.  The  pair  of  antelope  horns  above  empha- 
izethe  fact  that  the  twain  were  as  a  single  piiir,  The  L-oinbincd 
Crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  latter  exhibiting  a  serpent's 
head  and  the  first,  what  appears  to  t>e  its  tail,  constitute  the  symbol 
of  joint  nilership  wiiich,  in  this  case,  is  accompanied  by  the  feather, 
the  rebus  expressing  the  words  '*  truth  and  justice," 

While  the  Syrian  bns-relief  conveys  the  idea  of  two  separate 
kingdoms,  one  conveying  the  idea  of  single  rulership,  by  the 
>rtD  of  an  eagle;  the  other  of  dual  rulership,  by  the  two  un^i, 
tell  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  small  disk;  the  Egyptian  symlxtl 
listinctly  conveys  the  idea  of  a  close  union  of  two  distinct  parts. 
lie  historical  fact  that  Menes  succeeded  in  uniting  both  lands 
Oder  a  single  crown,  indicates  clearly  enough  that  the  ancient 
^Dpire  had  l^ecome  disintegrated  and  that  by  marrying  the  female 
nlcr  of  the  south  he  bad  reinstated  the  dual  government  on  its 
trigioal  primitive  basis.  That,  during  the  period  of  separation 
md  independence,  a  powerful  gyneocracy  had  been  formed  seems 
more  than  probable.  Just  as  evidences  are  met  wilb  in  ancient 
Mexico  of  the  existence  of  female  communities,  so  the  Old  World 
famishes  accounts,  deemed  fabulous,  of  powerful  gyneocracics. 
Thus  we  have  heard  of  the  Amazons,  the  fabulous  nice  of  women 
warriors  who  are  supposed  to  have  founded  a  powerful  empire  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

A  searching  analj'sis  of  the  texta  translated  by  Brugscb,  relat- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  New  Year  and  famous  Sod 
festivals,  as  well  as  historical  facts  gleaned  from  the  works  of 
'living  authorities,  throw  a  light  upon  the  position  and  sacred  duties 
of  the  Egyptian  queens  during  many  centuries.  The  critical  ex- 
tmination  of  a  number  of  inscriptions,  translated  by  BnigNch,  Is 
found  to  show  that  the  qaeen  was  the  high  prieatess  and  living 
Image  of  Hsthnr-Isis  and  the  person  IS  cation  of  tlie  female  prln- 
■iple  of  nature,  associated  in  Egypt  with  the  nocturnal  Heaven  and 
ilbe  Above,  and  their  symbols,  tlie  bird  or  vulture,  the  cow,  the 
IrinaJe  serpent,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  in  particular  SiriuH-Sothia. 
1  remotest  historical  times  the  goddess-queen  seems  to  have  r^ 
■ided  in  her  own  capital,  a  fortress.  The  nniveraal  necessity  to 
More  the  safety  of  women  and  children  in  times  of  warfare  may 
mil  have  originslly  led  to  the  assignioent  of  a  separate.',  (lermanent 


personification  of  Isis,  repreacatcd  under  the  form  of  i 

the  twin  of  tbe  mnle  serpent,  Osiris. 

SIucli  food  for  tliouglit  is  fLtrnishe<l  by  a  Syrian  relief 
from  Amrit  (publislied  by  Spamer,  Bee  fig.  71,  2),  wbie 
a  vulture  or  eagle  witii  outatretebcd  nings,  io  juxtftposi 
winged  disk  wliicli  nppears  to  combine  features  of  the 
winged  disk  (the  bird's  tail  and  two  appeDdages,  see  1 
witli  the  two  ura-i  of  the  Egyptian  form  (flg.  71,  3).  Ii 
ing  how  clear  Lhe  syinliolism  of  the  latter  becomes  when  ii 
( I )  as  the  symbol  of  the  hidden  god  and  his  male  and  fm 
Osiris  and  leis,  accompanied  hy  the  wings  symbolUEing  a 
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place  of  residence,  to  the  female  portion  of  the  population.  The 
New  Year  festival,  which  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Si- 
rius  (20th  July,  Jul.  Cal.)  and  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which 
suspended  outdoor  activity,  was  generally  celebrated  throughout 
the  land  as  the  **  union  of  heaven  and  earth,"  or  the  conjunction 
of  '^  the  sun  and  the  moon,  or  Sirius." 

It  was  customary  that,  at  this  period,  the  queen,  personifying  the 
Sothis  star,  should  cotne  forth  from  her  retirement  and,  surrounded 
by  pomp  and  majesty,  meet  the  king  in  solemn  state,  publicly 
occupy  her  place  on  the  double  throne,  and  share  in  the  perform- 
ance of  sacred  religious  rites.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  idea  un- 
derlying the  entire  ceremonial  was  the  harmonizing  of  the  actions 
of  the  sacred  personifications  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature  with 
the  natural  phenomena,  from  which  arose  a  strange  confusion  of 
ideas  concerning  the  relationship  between  these  consecrated  indi- 
viduals and  the  powers  of  nature,  which  culminated  in  the  artifi- 
cial belief  that  they  were  divinely  appointed  mediators  between 
humanity  and  the  supreme  power. 

There  are  clear  indications  that  the  consecrated  nuptials  of  king 
and  queen  marked  the  Bed  festival  which  was  celebrated,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  fourth  year,  at  Denderah.     Brugsch  tells  us  that 
the  place  on  the  roof  of  the  Hathor  temple,  where  the  celebration 
of  the  Sed  festival  took  place,  is  specially  designated  as  '*the  place 
of  the  first  feast "  and  in  many  cases  this  is  shown  to  have  been 
the  small  open  temple,  whose  roof  is  supported  by  four  columns 
(fig.  70,  2  and  3).     In  one  passage  it   is  expressly  stated  that 
"she,  Isis-Sothis,  consorts  with  her  father,  the  sun,   at  'the  place 
of  the  first  feast/  "  represented  by  a  picture  of  the  said  temple 

(fig.  70,  6). 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  following  passage  with  the  suc- 
cessive one,  as  they  exhibit  different  phases  of  religious  cult.  *'lii 
solemn  procession  statues  of  the  god  Ra  and  of  Hathor-Isis 
(Sothis-Sirius)  were  carried  up  the  stairs  from  the  interior  of  the 
temple  to  its  roof  (the  tep-hat  or  head  of  the  house)  where,  under 
the  open  sky  or  in  the  small  open  temple  on  the  roof  designated 
as  Halt  at  Denderah,  the  idols  were  unveiled  at  a  given  time  .  .  •  •' 
'*  On  the  morn  of  the  New  Year  Isis-Sothis  'beheld  her  father 
on  the  beautiful  day  of  the  birth  of  the  disk '  (masaten)  or 
'the  birth  of  the  sun*  (mas-ra)."  It  is  described  how  "  the  goddess 
was  led  upon  the  roof  so  that  she  might  behold  the  rays  of  b^^ 
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ffltber  on  his  risiug  ....  She  is  Hoinetimea  addressed  directly, 
beiug  told  'that  thou  Bhouldst  see  tby  father  on  the  diiy  of  the 
New  Year.'  "  In  other  te.^ta  alhieioD  is  made  to  the  approach  of 
Sirius  to  the  eun  on  New  Year's  day  :  "  her  raya  Join  (heter)  with 
those  of  the  radiant  god  on  that  beautiful  day  of  the  bii-tb  of  the 
sun's  disk  in  the  morning  of  New  Year's  day  :"  or  "ihon  consoilest 
with  tliy  father  Ra  in  thy  open  temple,  tby  beautiful  face  being 
tomcd  tow.irds  the  south;"  and  elsewhere,  "she  comes  on  her 
beautiful  festival  of  the  New  Year,  to  unite  her  greatness  in  heaven 
with  tbHt  of  her  father ;  the  gods  are  festive  and  the  goddesses  are 
fall  of  Joy  when  the  right  eye  (Sirius)  unites  itself  with  the  left 
«ye  (the  sun).  She  rests  upon  her  throne  in  the  place  where  the 
^isk  of  the  sun  can  be  seen  and  the  radiant  oue  (leis-Sothis)  com- 
bines herself  with  the  radiant  one  (the  sun)." 

On  oue  of  the  columns  of  the  roof  temple  at  Denderah,  the  fol- 
lowing text  is  inscribed  :  "  This  temple  of  Rekbit  flourishes  in 
piiBsession  of  a  lion  (mahes)  and  of  his  daughter  ...  of  the 
Horns  of  the  east  and  of  the  goddess  Khoiitabut.  They  assume  her 
heavenly  form  on  New  Year's  day  and  each  one  consorts  with  his 
neighbor."  Preceding  initcriptions  are  made  more  clear  by  the  fol- 
lowing detached  passages  translated  by  Brugsch,  which  merit  careful 
•tady.  "  An  inscription  at  Abydos  makes  the  goddess  Safkhet 
lay  to  the  king;  '  tliou  didst  appear  as  king  upon  thy  thione  on 
-tfae  feast  hib-seb;  like  the  god  Ra  at  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear.'  " 
'**  The  higb-priest  of  Ftab  at  Memphis  was  cliarged  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Sed  festival,  wliich  was  a  general  festival  through- 
out the  land."  "  The  annual  going  of  the  Hathor  of  IJenderah  to 
£dfu  took  place  in  the  month  Kpiphi."  "The  goddess  Hathor-lsis 
of  Denderah  is  frequently  called  the  second  female  sun  next  to 
the  sun's  disk,  the  many  colored,  feathered  goddess,  and  ia  identi- 
fied with  Isis-Sotbis." 

According  to  an  extremely  ancient  belief  it  was  the  goddess 
Hathor  lais-Sothia  who  caused  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  which, 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of 
8iriuB.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  sbe  is  called,  "  Isis  the  great, 
the  mother  of  god,  who  causes  the  Nile  to  overflow  when  she  shines 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,"  or  *'  the  female  sun  who  np- 
'  peara  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  heaven  as  the  diviue 
SoThis  star,  tfae  queen  of  the  decan  stars,  whose  rays  illuminate  the 
eartfa  like  those  ot  the  sun  wliicli  appears  in  the  morning.     Sbe  is 
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the  mistress  of  the  oommencement  of  the  year,  who  draws  the 
Nile  out  of  its  source  and  thus  confers  life  upon  living  human  be- 
ings." Elsewhere  she  is  termed  ^^  the  mistress  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  who  makes  the  Nile  rise  at  its  period/'  It  is 
likewise  said  of  her  "  on  her  beautiful  feast  of  beholding  her  father, 
the  heaven  unites  itself  with  the  earth  and  the  right  eye  unites  it- 
self with  the  left  eye,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year."  She  is  de- 
scribed as  Isis  the  great,  the  mother  of  god,  the  lady  of  Adut 
in  Anet,  the  mistress  of  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  monarch 
of  the  Sema?  who  appears  on  New  Year's  day  to  usher  in  the  new 
year.  (She  is)  the  goddess  Ameiit  (the  hidden  one)  in  Thebes, 
Menat  (the  nurse)  in  Heliopolis,  Renpit  (i.  e.  the  year)  in  Memphis, 
the  divine  star  Sothis  in  Elephantine,  the  radiant  one  in  Apollino- 
polis  magna,  etc. 

In  another  passage  Hathor-Isis  is  spoken  of  as  ^*  the  goddess 
Meben-net  of  the  light-god  and  his  Ar-hatef  =(she  who  acts  as 
pilot)  in  the  boat  sektet,  which  eternally  passes  through  the  heaven 
over  the  head  of  her  father."  On  the  north  wall  of  the  Prondos  of 
the  Denderah  temple  Isis-Hathor  is  called  '^  Hathor,  the  lady  of 
Anet ;  Isis  herself ;  the  eye  of  Ra ;  the  great  one  of  Tentyra ;  the 
lady  of  heaven ;  the  queen  of  gods  and  goddesses ;  the  great  Mat 
•  .  .  the  female  sun ;  the  first  in  Tentyra ;  the  true  one  amongst 
gods ;  the  young ;  the  daughter  of  a  young  •  •  [  ?]  the  beauty  who 
appears  in  heaven ;  the  truth  which  regulates  the  world  at  the  prow 
of  the  bark  of  the  sun  ;  the  queen  and  mistress  of  awe ;  the  mistress 
of  goddesses,  Isis,  the  great,  the  mother  of  the  god." 

The  following  texts  from  Brugsch  are  explicit  enough  :  '*  The 
temple  of  Tentyra  is  fitted  up  for  a  bride,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
bride."  "The  temple  of  Tentyra  is  in  bridal  array  and  contains 
a  bride  on  the  beautiful  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  sun."  "The 
temple  of  Tentyra  is  fitted  up  for  a  bridal  and  is  in  possession  of 
a  bride  on  her  beautiful  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  sun  (mas-ra).** 

The  birth  of  a  male  or  female  Horns,  of  a  young  sun  or  moon, 
is  alluded  to  in  other  texts  as  the  ^^  feast  of  the  child  in  its  cradle." 
and  coincided  with  New  Year's  day.  According  to  Brugsch,  the 
festival  of  the  child  in  its  ses  =  cradle,  nest,  or  couch,  undoubtedly 
coincided  with  New  Year's  day,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  in- 
scription: "The  bnnging  of  the  band  of  stuff  to  the  great  Isis, 
the  mother  of  the  god,  for  the  obtainment  of  a  happy  year.  1^- 
ceive,  receive  happy  years  on  the  day  of  the  night  of  the  child  iik 
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its  cr&dle  !" It  is  neual  to  interpret  the  birth  of  the 

young  child,  or  sun  of  the  New  Year  as  a  mere  allegory  of  the 
astroaomicn)  fact  and  it  may  have  been  thus  in  later  times.  On 
the  other  band,  historical  data  prove  that  the  actual  birth  of  a 
'■  child,"  the  offspring  of  a  royal  sacramental  marriage,  did  take 
place  in  the  temple  and  that  children,  thus  bom,  afterwanls  became 
the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

"At  Luqsor.  .  .  .  a  great  temple  was  built  by  Amenhotep  III 
(B.  C.  1414-1379)  to  '  his  father  Amen,'  with  special  reference  to 

the  divine  conception  of  the  king His  birth  is  the  great 

subject  of  the  temple  .  .  .  and  his  mother  Mut-em-ua  is  the  prom- 
inent flgui-e  in  those  aceries,  pointing  to  her  being  important  as 
queen  mother  .  .  .  ."  Of  the  later  king  Hor-em-heb  (B.  C.  1332- 
1328)  it  is  inscvilied:  "Amen,  king  of  the  gods,  dandled  him  .  .  . 
when  he  came  forth  from  the  womb  he  was  enveloped  in  reverence, 
the  aspect  of  a  god  was  npon  him;  the  arm  was  bowed  to  him 
aa  a  child  and  great  and  small  did  obeisance  before  him  "  (Fhndere 
Petrie,  op.  cil.  pp.  177.  190  and  248). 

The  sm^U  Isis  temple  to  the  east  of  the  great  temple  of  Hathor 
kt  Denderah  is  specially  designated  ns  the  lying-in  chamber,  or 
■acred  lionse  of  birth.  An  inscription  dating  from  the  Roman 
period,  on  the  outer  eastern  wall  of  this  building  reads;  "Life! 
the  female  Horns,  the  youthful,  the  daughter  of  a  hak  (regent, 
Brugscb),  lais,  the  great,  the  mother  of  the  Ra  ^  god,  ia  born  in 
Tentyra  in  the  '  night  of  the  child  iu  its  cradle,'  at  the  west  side 
of  the  temple  of  Hatseses  (tlie  great  temple  of  Hathor)."  It  is, 
moreover,  stated  that  "  Horns,  in  female  form,  is  the  princess,  the 
|>owerfiil,  the  heiress  to  the  throne  and  the  daughter  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne." 

In  another  inscription,  on  the  sonth  wall  of  the  small  temple  of 
laia,  the  birth  of  Isis  is  described  thus  :  "On  this  beautiful  day, 
'of  the  night  of  the  child  in  its  cradle.'  on  the  great  festival  during 
which  the  world  is  re-adjusted,  or  balanced  (aekhtk  en  ta),  the 
bringing  forth  of  Isis  takes  place  in  the  interior  or  centre  of  Anet 
<Tentyra)  by  the  goddess  Ap,  the  great,  iu  the  chamber  of  Ap, 
in  the  form  of  a  dark  red  female  person,  the  Khnum  ankh.  the 
lovely.  Her  mother,  Nut,  exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  her :  behold, 
(As  ia)  I  have  become  a  mother.  Thence  the  origin  of  the  unme 
Isis  ....  Tlie  south,  towards  the  place  of  rising  of  tlic  aim's 
disk,  has  been  given  over  to  hei*,  and  the  north,  towards 
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She  is,  namely,  the  mistress  of  both  sides  of  Egypt,  with  her  sod 
Horus  and  her  brother  Osiris." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  wall  of  the  terrace  at  Denderah  a  similar 
inscription  reads  :  ^^  Uar-kher-ta  is  the  name  of  this  locality.  The 
name  of  tlie  place  of  the  cradle  of  Isis  is  named  Adut,  which  is  the 
honse  where  the  ^  accouchement '  of  Nut,  the  goddess  of  heaven, 
takes  place.  It  is  here  that,  at  the  time  of  the  *  night  of  the 
child  in  its  cradle,'  the  god-mother  is  brought  into  the  world,  in 
the  form  of  a  dark  female,  named  Khnnm-ankhet,  the  lady  of  love 
and  the  queen  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  On  seeing  her,  her 
mother  exclaimed :   As,  is  t.  e,  lo,  or  behold,  I  have  become  a 

mother !     Thence  the  origin  of  her  name  Isis She  is  the 

lady  of  the  temple  of  Egypt  with  her  son  Horus  and  brother 
Osiris,  now  and  forever  into  eternity."  The  most  instructive  ac- 
count of  the  festival  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  the  follow- 
ing, contained  in  another  inscription  in  the  temple  at  Denderah. 

**  The  fourth  day,  supplementary  to  the  year  (of  360  days,  t.  e. 
the  364th  day)  is  the  beautiful  day  of  the  ^  night  of  the  child  in 
its  cradle '  and  is  a  great  festival  of  preparation.     During  the  night 
preceding  this  day  there  takes  place  the  procession  of  the  goddess 
Hathor  and  the  divinities  with  her.     The  circuit  of  lier  temple  is 
made  and  all  is  duly  fulfilled  according  to  the  custom.     Upon  this 
follows  the  return  to  their  places  (chambers  in  the  temple) .     The 
golden  one  (Nubet,  the  ordinary  appellation  of  Hathor- Isis  as  the 
star  Sothis-Sirius,  ikiigsch)  rises,  shining,  above  the  brow  of  her 
progenitor,  and  her  mysterious  (literally,  full  of  secrets)  form  is  at 
the  prow  of  the  boat  of  the  sun.     As  soon  as  she  reaches  the  ak 
(centre)  of  her  city  in  the  presence  of  her  Nomos,  she  beholds  her 
dwelling   with    the   most   joyful   feelings.     When  she  enters  her 
house  her  body  is  full  of  delight.     When  she  has  taken  possession 
of  her  exalted  dwelling,  surrounded  by  her  fellow-gods,  who  stand 
at  each  side  of  her,  her  soul  in  her  body  is  full  of  rejoicings.     When 
they  join  the  rays  of  her  father  (the  sun  god)  and  are  united  to 
the  radiance  of  his  disk,  the  city  Anet  (Tentyra)  is  happy.     Ado- 
ration is  made  in  Adut  (the  lying-in  chamber)  and  Pi-anet  is  in 
festive  state,  when  it  beholds  the  great,  the  powerful  leader,  she 
who  creates  the  festival  in  the  holy  city  on  that  beautiful  day  of 
the  New  Year." 

Elsewhere  we  read  :  *'  The  city  of  Anet  is  in  a  constant  exaltation 
when  the  goddess  Isis  is  born  in  it  (in  the  small  Isis  temple)  in  the 
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•  form  of  &  dark  red  woman,  whose  name  ia  Kfaimm-Ankhet.  the 
lady  of  tove,  the  qaeen  of  goddesses  and  women,  the  bride.  It  is 
beantifnl  to  ace  the  shining  appearance  of  the  ray  of  light  in  the 
heaven,  in  the  dusk,  at  the  time  wlien  she  is  boru  iu  this  city  .... 
A  flying  beetle(  ?)  is  born  in  the  sky  in  the  primicval  city  of  Ten- 
I  tyra  at  the  period  of  '  the  night  of  tiie  child  iu  its  cradle.'  The 
[  snn  shines  in  the  heaven  at  dusk  when  her  birth  has  taken  place. 
Gods  and  goddesses  praise  the  name  of  her  majesty  ,  ,  .  ."  "  lia- 
of  Apollinopolis  magna,  go<l  Sam-ta,  comes  forth,  or  arises,  in 
the  dawn  (akhekh)  when  the  birth  takes  place  in  '  the  night  of  the 
child  in  it«  crmlle,'  on  the  great  festival  of  the  entire  world  (or  the 
entire  land).  He  shines  for  her  majesty  when  she  has  brought 
forth  (the  child).  Her  child  is  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
who  is  ihe  lord  of  Tentyra.  The  gods  and  goddesses  came  to  her 
currying  the  symbol  of  life  (the  ankh)  and  the  sceptre  of  power 
(the  tam)  so  as  to  fulfil  their  desire  and  her  wish  "  (p.  103). 

The  following  extract  from  a  papyrus  which  belonged  to  a  priest 
of  Amon,  named  Horsiesis  of  Thebes,  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
affords  an  estreniely  interesting  insight  of  the  mysterious  cere- 
monial which  had  gradually  developed.  It  is  evident  that  the  text, 
though  apparently  clear,  must  have  been  intelligible  to  the  ini- 
tioted  only,  who  alone  were  able  to  understand  the  allusions  to 
secret,  sacred  rites  and  their  symbolical  meaning. 

*' Thou  raisest  tliyself  to  heaven,  in  theregion of  the  city  Ka*.  ,  . 
.  .  ,  thou  goeat  with  the  king  when  he  goes  to  Thebes  ....  thou 
aeest  the  -Sktt  bark  on  its  arrival  in  the  city  of  Thebes  and  the 
Iwo  sisters  united  in  Pi-ubkt  ....  thou  seest  the  goddess  Hathor 
who  becomes  the  mother  of  her  own  mother'  on  the  day  .  .  of  the 
Tx  festival  ....  thy  name  iscolled  amongst  those  of  the  judges 
on  the  great  Hermopolis  in  the  night  of  the  festival  of  he  who  re- 
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mains  in  the  middle  or  centre  of  his  city  ....  thou  seest  the  im- 
movable ones  united  into  a  quatuor,  in  form  like  a  yoang  ball 
....  thou  seest  their  wives  united  together  in  the  form  of  the 

goddess  Anthat thou  visitest  the  caves  of  Thebes  when 

his  majesty  betakes  himself  to  the  zone  of  Smu  ....  The  mis- 
tress of  heaven  comes  to  her  house  ....  thou  receivest  a  cloak 
from  his  hand  .  .  .  the  divine  eye  .  .  .  thou  watchest  at  night  in 
the  chamber  of  birth  on  the  day  of  the  [lying  in]  birth  of  the 
goddess  Mut  ....  [Nut?]  Thou  goest  in  with  those  who  go  in 
and  comest  out  with  those  who  come  out  like  the  great  Horus  in 
his  temple  ....  thou  seest  in  her  domain(  ?)  mysterious  actions 
performed  by  the  Pastophores.  No  one  sees,  no  one  hears  (of- 
them)  ....  thou  hearest  the  voice  of  the  singer  in  the  temple, 
in  varied  modulations  ....  thou  ascendest  the  stairway  of  the 
eternal  circle  of  light,  thou  seest  the  strong  ram  in  its  domain  .  .  . 
thou  seest ...  in  his  first  form,  Osiris,  in  the  house  of  purification.' 

.  .  .  (Brugscli,  op.  cit.  ii,  pp.  518  and  520). 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  preceding  texts  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
immense  lapse  of  time  it  must  have  required  for  the  state  religion 
of  Egypt  to  have  developed  itself  and  ciystallized  into  a  compli- 
cated ritual,  the  tnie  significance  of  which,  doubtlessly,  gradually 
receded  from  view.  The  naive  primitive  symbolization  of  the  union 
of  heaven  and  earth  by  the  actual  marriage  of  king  and  queen, 
followed  by  general  marriage  festivities,  had  naturally  created, 
in  course  of  time,  a  distinct  privileged  caste  rendered  "divine" 
by  the  circumstances  attending  their  conception  and  birth.  Once 
in  existence  the  maintenance  and  insurance  of  the  divine  line  of 
descent  would  naturally  enforce  the  intermarriage  of  its  members 
and  the  sequestration  and  guarded  seclusion  of  the  royal  women 
and  the  virgin  priestesses  from  whose  ranks  the  destined  mothers 
of  the  divine  children  were  selected. 

A  more  ancient  form  of  symbolizing  the  union  of  heaven  and 
earth  seems  to  have  been  the  cult  of  Apis,  which,  according  to 
Maspero,  preceded  the  building  of  the  pyramids  and  could  scarcely 
have  arisen  before  the  adoption  of  the  cow  or  bull,  ua,  as  the  rebus 
of  Polaris,  the  Onei=  ua.  A  survival  of  Apis  cult  seems  to  be  the 
allegorical  sacred  title  "bull"  (Osiris-Apis)  bestowed  upon  the 
king,  of  "  cow"  upon  the  queen  and  "  calf"  upon  their  offspring, 
the  young  Horus.  In  later  times  the  king  was  entitled  "  the  ram  " 
and  wore  his  fleece  and  horns  on  visiting  the  queen.     As  a  natural 
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sequence,  tlie  fruit  of  their  union  was  spoken  of  as  '^  the  lamb." 
According  to  Heroilotus  (ii,  pp.  27-29,  Gary's  translation) ,  ^' the 
43acred  Apis,  or  Epaphus  is  the  calf  of  a  cow  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving another  offspring ;  and  the  Egyptians  say  that  lightning 
descends  upon  the  cow  from  heaven  and  that  from  thence  it  brings 
forth  Apis."  *'  The  Egyptian  magistrates  said  .  .  .  the  god  [in  the 
form  of  Apis]  manifested  himself  at  distant  intervals  .  .  .  and 
when  this  manifestation  took  place  the  Egyptians  immediately  put 
on  their  richest  apparel  and  kept  festive  holiday.*' 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Wallis  Budge,  Apis  worship  was  established 
at  Memphis  by  Ka-kau,  the  second  king  of  the  second  dynasty 
B.C.  4100.  The  veneration  accorded  to  the  bull,  cow  and  calf, 
as  embodiments  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature,  in  separate  and  in 
single  form,  seems  to  have  been  accorded  in  other  localities  to 
different  animal  forms  and  to  have  been  replaced,  in  later  times, 
by  triads,  composed  of  a  god,  goddess  and  their  offspring,  each 
great  centre  ultimately  possessing  their  particular  triad,  the  living 
images  of  which  were  the  high-priest,  high-priestess  and  their 
^^  divine  "  offspring.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  group  consisting 
of  8-^1=  nine  gods,  high  priests  or  prophets,  accompanied  the 
triad,  the  result  being  twelve  ^^  deities  "  in  all,  of  which  one  =  the 
child,  was  an  embodiment  of  two  principles  and  was  the  ka  z= 
the  divine  twain. 

The  transition  of  Apis  worship  from  the  animal  to  the  human 
form  was  accomplished  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  ( B.  C. 
305-42)  when  Serapis  or  Osiris- Apis  was  introduced  into  Egypt 
and  represented  as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  wearing  a  disk 
and  uraeus.  Long  before  this,  however,  androsphinxes  and  other 
combinations  of  the  human  and  animal  form  had  existed  in  Egypt. 
At  Thebes  the  divine  triad  was  formed  by  Amen-Ra,  Mut-Hathor 
and  Choneu ;  at  Edfu  and  Denderah  we  find  Osiris,  Isis-Sothis- 
Hathor  and  Horus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  curious  inscription  in 
the  temple  at  Denderah,  translated  by  Brugsch  (ii,  p.  512),  act- 
ually describes  Amen-Ra  as  ''  the  great  god  in  Denderah,  who 
periodically  rejuvenates  himself  and  becomes  a  beautiful  boy,  wJio 
is  the  concealed  or  hidden  god^  whose  name  is  hidden;  who  is  the 
Horus  with  colored  wings,  coming  forth  in  the  upper  hemisphere 
of  Edfu,  the  lord  of  the  double  heaven." 

The  inference  one  might  be  tempted  to  make  from  this  and 
other  texts  is  that,  at  one  period,  a  human  babe,  the  fruit  of  a 
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royal  or  sacerdotal  anion,  was  bom  in  the  temple  on  what  consti- 
tuted New  Year's  Day  and  was  secretly  worshipped  there  during 
the  ensuing  year,  as  the  living  image  of  Amen-Ra,  the  hidden  god 
and  **  divine  twain.''  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the  adoption  of 
the  child  as  the  image  of  the  divinity  was  the  logical  sequence  to 
the  preceding  employment  of  the  bull  as  a  rebus  for  the  words 
na  =  one  and  ka  =  twain ;  that  the  consecration  of  the  humaii 
form  must,  undoubtedly,  have  given  a  strong  impulse  to  statuary, 
and  that  the  sanctification  of  the  child  correspondingly  exalted 
motherhood  and  lent  a  particular  consecration  to  the  nuurriage  of 
its  *' divine  parents/'  The  following  facts,  culled  at  random, 
afford  a  limit  of  the  transitions  and  further  developments  which 
took  place  in  Egypt  in  course  of  time. 

Before  pi*oceeding,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  one  import- 
ant point  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  extent  of  the  de- 
velopment of  separate  cults  of  sun  and  moon  and  the  institution  of 
solar  and  lunar  calendars  which  respectively  governed  the  activities 
of  the  male  and  female  populations.     As  this  matter  will  be  fully 
treated  in  my  calendar  monograph  I  shall  merely  note  here  that 
Brugsch  cites  texts  proving  the  existence  and  simultaneous  use  of 
the  two  calendars,  and  the  supreme  importance  accorded  to  the 
new  moon  of  the  month  Epiphi  on  whose  appearance  the  ^^  goddess 
Isis-Hathor  of  Dendcrah  embarked  on  her  sacred  barge  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  from  her  city  to  Edfu  (Apollino|K>lis  magna) 
where  she  joined  his  majesty  .  .  .,  her  father,  .  .  .  the  incompar- 
able sun-god  Ra,  the  first  of  ApoUinopolis,  the  golden  disk,  whose 
children  are  numerous  .  .  .  ."     It  is  f  urtlier  stated  that  the  god  and 
goddess  became  inseparable  like  sun  and  moon.     Brugsch  states 
that  the  appearance  of  the  said  new  moon,  which  was  also  associa- 
ted with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  would  range  from  Aug.  18  to 
Sept.  16,  Jul.  Cal.  (see  op.  cit.  ir,  pp.  282-4).     The  appearance 
of  the  goddess  was  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  a  season  of  gen' 
eral  '^  feasting  and  drinking,    rejoicing,   singing   and   dancing" 
throughout  the  land,  to  which  the  name  Tekhu  is  given  in  some 
texts.     This  is  translated  by  Brugsch  as  ^^the  intoxication  of  glad" 
ness  or  joy  ;**  it  *'  coincided  with  the  highest  level  attained  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,"  and  its  modern  survival  is  the  annual  '^  mar- 
riage of  the  Nile  "  which  takes  place  on  the  23d  of  August. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  original  carrying  out  of  primitive 
and  naive  rites  by  the  queen  and  high-priestess  gradually  caused 
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her  presence  to  be  regarded  aa  esaential  for  the  '*  drawing  out  of 
the  Xile  from  its  source  "  and  hei'  person  to  be  surrounded  with 
□tmoat  veneration  and  sanctity.  As  Prof.  Flindera  Fetrie  states, 
speaking  of  as  lar  back  aa  B.  C.  1383-13C5  ;  "The  marriage  to  n 
royal  high  priestess  of  Amen  was,  of  course,  purely  a  puHtical 
Decessily  to  legitimate  the  king's  position." 

'■  It  would  seem  that  Hor-cm-heb  was  not  married  to  Nezem- 
mut  until  his  accession,  when  he  legalized  bis  position  by  becoming 
buebaiid  of  the  high- pries  teas  of  Amen,  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  dynasties.  This  marriage  was  an  affair  of  politics  solely, 
considering  the  age  of  the  parties ;  Horemhcb  was  probably  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  at  the  time  and  if  the  queen  was  the  same 
as  Nefertiti's  sister  Nezem.mut,  she  must  have  been  about  the 
same  age  as  Horemheb  {op.  cit.  pp.  183,  250).  How  long  the 
female  Egyptian  niler  maintained  her  away  may,  perhaps,  Iwat  be 
seen  by  the  following  texts  describing  the  political  homage  paid  to 
the  living  god<leBS  of  the  Egyptians  under  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
rules. 

One  inscription  clearly  shows  that,  at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  IX, 
Euergetes  II,  the  living  leis  was  acknowledged  as  the  sole  ruler  of 
the  land  of  the  south  by  the  king  and  his  wife,  queen  Cleopatra  III, 
who  jointly  occupied  the  throne  of  northern  Egypt.  Jointly  the 
latt«r  dedicated  a  beautiful  hall  to  the  goddess  Ists,  as  a  place  in 
which  to  celebrate  the  Tckbu  feast  and  in  which  she  might  linger 
at  this  season  (Brugsch,  op.  cit.  ii,  p.  284).  I  have  found  indi- 
cations in  other  works  that,  in  other  localities,  the  goddeas  entered 
a  secret  chamlier  in  the  earth  or  pyramid  or  celebrated  her  sacred 
mysteries  and  festival  on  the  saci-ed  lioal  of  the  aun,  in  the  aacre<i 
Beft  or  lake  belonging  to  the  temple.  In  these  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  the  dominant  idea  was  the  perfonnance  of  the  sacred  rites  in 
the  sacred  centre  or  middle. 

At  a  later  period  Cleopatra  VII  ascended  the  female  throne  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  became  high- pries  tees  of  Amen,  the  living 
image  of  leie.  It  was  understood  that  as  soon  as  her  brother 
Ptolemy  XIV,  then  aged  twelve,  should  come  of  age,  she  was  to 
marry  him.  Partly  for  iwlitical  reasons,  akin  to  those  which  had 
caused  king  Horemheb,  on  his  accession,  to  marry  the  high  priest- 
ess of  Amen,  Julius  Ciesar  and  Mark  Antony  become  in  succes- 
sion the  consorts  of  Cleopatra,  after  whose  death  Egypt  became 
a  Roman  province.     But  the  "land  of  the  south."  and  traditional, 
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divine,  feminiDe  ruleraliip,  lingered  on.  Under  the  third  prefect, 
JBlius  Gallus,  Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  invades  i^ypt  at 
the  head  of  her  army.  She  was  defeated,  bat  the  position  of  the 
high-priestess  of  Amen,  the  living  Isis,  continued  to  be  such  as  to 
exact  the  homage  and  an  act  of  propitiation  from  the  Roman 
Emperor. 

An  inscription,  from  the  time  of  Aagnstus,  records  that  a  beaatl- 
ful  monument,  or  ''  house,''  had  been  erected  by  the  *^  lord  of  the 
land,  the  autocrator,  the  son  of  the  sun,  Csesar,"  and  was  pre- 
sented, at  the  time  of  the  Isis  festival,  to  *'  its  possessor,  the  grett 
Isis,  the  mother  of  the  god,  the  mistress  of  the  lying-in-hoase,  the 
splendid  and  mighty  queen  of  Philse,  the  benevolent  princess  of 
Abaton,  the  daughter  of  the  sun.  She  is  likewise  named  ''she 
who  is  great  or  whose  greatness  extends  towards  the  four  quarters'* 
and  is  designated  as  *'  the  royal  wife  of  the  majesty  of  Osiris  and 
the  royal  mother  of  Horns,  the  victorious  bull,"  ».  6.  the  ka.  It 
IB  stated  that  ^'she  found  the  house  of  birth  brilliantly  adorned 
and  well  arranged  in  every  way"  and  she  installed  herself  in  its  in- 
terior on  a  given  day,  so  as  to  bring  forth  her  son  in  these  sur- 
roundings. One  of  the  rewards  promised  to  CsBsar  for  the  delicate 
attention  and  gift  bestowed  upon  the  goddess  is  *<  eternal  and  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  throne  of  Horus,  the  first  of  the  living 
ones."  According  to  the  Esne  calendar  a  "  divine  birth  "  actu- 
ally took  place  on  a  given  date.  Brugsch,  referring  to  Plutarch  and 
calendar  texts,  shows  that  the  commencement  of  the  Isis  festival 
dated  from  the  time  when  Isis  assumed  a  phylactery,  or  amulet, 
to  indicate  that  she  had  conceived. 

Another  inscription  shows  that  Tiberius  Claudius  had  caused  the 
house  to  be  renovated  for  "  the  mighty  goddess  Isis,  the  life  giving 
mistress  of  Abaton,  the  good  Hathor,  the  queen  of  the  land  of 
Nubia,  the  divine  mother  of  the  golden  (Nub)  Horus,  the  benevo^ 
lent  sister  of  Osiris,  the  great  protectress  who  guards  his  son.^* 
As  Tiberins  Claudius,  in  this  text  named  himself  her  loving  soim  -, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  day  had  passed  away  when  solely  her  owirs 
divine  son  Horus  would  be  the  one  legitimate  and  divine  heir  to  th^ 
Egyptian  throne.     It  is  interesting  to  surmise  what  became  of  th^ 
children  whose  *' divine  births"  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  ^ 
sacred  occurrence  to  which  even  a  Roman  Emperor  yielded  hom- 
age.    The  natural  sequence  would  have  been  that,  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  devoted  followers,  the  sons  of  the  sun,  the  young  bulls, 
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^i,  e.  the  kn,  or  divine  tnnia,  ami  their  siatcrs,  would  seek  distant 
1  which  jointly  to  establish  new  kingiloma  on  the  ancieat, 
miiiar  plan. 

Collectively,  the  preceding  evidence  has  afforded  a  realization  of 
lome  of  tlie  curious  but  natural  results  of  the  prolonged  cult  of  the 

'  dual  principles  of  nature  in  Kgypt,  the  most  remarkable  being,  per- 
hftpa,  iheoreotionof  a  distinct, 'divine  "caste  of  individuals,  from 
the  naive  adoption  of  marriage  and  birth  as  consecrated  religious 
riles,  symbolical  of  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  production 
of  new  life.  While  atone  time,  and  in  certain  localities,  this  mode  of 
symbolism  obviously  took  the  upper  hand  and  fostei-ed  the  growth 
ttf  the  artificial  idea  of  the  "divine  rights  of  royalty,"  there  are 
evidences  that,  simnltaneonaly,  the  union  of  the  dual  principles 
of  nature  was  symbolized  in  one  or  more  different  archaic  and 
primitive  ways.  These  appear  to  have  been  separately  ailoptetl  in 
Tarioas  centres  of  thought  where  the  disastrous  and  debasing  con- 
sequences of  the  association  of  the  idea  of  sex  with  the  cult  of 
heaven  and  earth,  light  and  darkness,  etc-,  were  realized  with 
disapproval. 

We  thus  find  that,  even  at  Eklfu,  the  ceremonial  rite  of  lighting 
new  sacred  fire  by  means  of  a  wooden  instrument  and  friction  was 
performed  on  the  great  Isis  festival  which  was  marked  by  the 
"divine  birth."  According  to  the  calendar  of  Ganopus  this  fell 
OD  the  first  day  of  Payai,  anil  a  prescribed  illumination  of  the  tem- 
ples and  palace  was  kept  up  until  the  30th  or  last  day  of  the  month. 
Id  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  calendars  the  "  lighling  of  light"  at 
the  same  [wriod  is  also  recorded  (Brugscb,  op.  cil.  ii,  p.  470)  and, 
Acconling  to  Herodotus,  the  festival  was  named  "  the  lighting  of 
lamps  "  and  was  obser\'ed  throughout  all  Egypt.  He  adds  that 
•*  a  religious  reason  is  given  why  tbis  night  is  illuminated  and  so 
honored  "  (ii,    61  and  621. 

The  infiuence  of  increasing  astronomical  knowledge  likewise 
shows  itself  in  the  joint  observation  of  the  movements  of  sun, 
moon  and  stars  and  the  determination  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  latter  to  the  sim  at  the  periods  of  the  equinoxes  and  sol- 
stices. Without  taking  period  or  sequence  into  consideration  for 
the  present,  I  merely  note  that  we  find  evidence  that,  at  one  time, 
images  of  sun  and  moon,  of  the  right  and  left  eyes  of  Ra,  or 
statues  of  Hathor-Iais  and  Osiris,  replaced  their  living  images  in 
religious  ceremonies. 
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Sometimes  the  entire  ritaal  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  union 
of  water,  the  produce  of  heaven,  with  seeds,  the  produce  of  earth; 
the  ensuing  germination  and  production  of  young  shoots  heing 
deemed  sacred  and  symbolical  of  the  renewal  of  life.  The  fact 
that  statuettes  of  Osiris  have  actually  been  found,  made  of  paste 
containing  various  seeds,  distinctly  shows  that,  like  the  Babylonian 
Baal,  the  Egyptian  male  divinity  was  identified  with  the  earth. 
Another  indication  of  tliis  is  furnished  by  the  descriptions  of  the 
feast  of  Pan,  which  fell  at  the  period  of  the  spring  equinox.  At 
this  period  the  crop  of  dura,  which  had  been  sown  by  the  king  in 
the  sacred  fields  at  Denderah,  at  the  time  of  the  ^  ^Osiris  mysteries," 
immediately  after  the  inundation  had  receded  and  ^^  the  earth  was 
laid  bare,"  became  ripe.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sheaf 
of  dura  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  the  silex  sickle  =i  khepes. 

While  Osiris  was  thus  directly  associated  with  the  produce  of 
the  earth  there  are  also  evidences  that,  just  as  Isis  became  identi- 
fied with  birth  and  life,  her  consort  became  the  lord  of  death  and 
of  the  underworld.  Mysterious  rites  and  human  sacrifices  seem 
to  have  been  instituted  in  his  honor.  According  to  obscure  myths 
Osiris  himself  had  been  foully  murdered,  his  body  cut  into  four- 
teen pieces  and  cast  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  His 
head  was  supposed  to  be  preserved  at  Abydos,  the  chief  centre  of 
his  worship,  and  shrines  were  erected  over  the  other  portions  of 
his  body.  It  will  be  a  matter  for  further  research  to  investigate 
whether  the  "  mysteries  of  Osiris  "  did  not  include  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  death  of  Osiris,  in  which  a  human  victim  personified 
the  god  and  was  actually  killed  and  dismembered. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  here,  as  an  analogy,  how  appro- 
priately the  ancient  Mexican  annual  sacrifice  of  a  youth,  chosen 
among  the  most  perfect,  might  have  answered  as  a  rendition  of 
the  drama  of  Osiris.  The  body  of  the  victim  was  divided  and  the 
pieces  distributed  to  a  fixed  number  of  priests  and  chieftains,  who 
partook  of  them  as  sacred  food.  The  head  was  preserved  in  the 
Great  Temple  itself,  on  the  Tzompantli,  and  the  large  number 
of  skulls  seen  there  by  the  Spaniards  constituted  a  proof  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  custom.  The  blood  of  the  victim,  poured 
upon  seeds,  seems  to  have  been  considered  essential  for  bringing 
about  the  germination  of  the  sacred  shoots  and  typical  of  the 
union  of  the  dual  principles  of  nature  and  of  life  springing  from 
death.     Idols,  formed  of  seeds  moistened  with  human  blood,  were 
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distributed  to  tlie  participftnte  in  the  ceremony.  According  to  some 
autbors  this  sacred  paiSt«,  and  not  pieces  of  hiimaD  flesb,  conati- 
tntt^l  tbe  cousecrated  food,  eaten  iicconling  to  the  prescribed  rituul. 

How  far  analogous  litee  were  performed  ia  Egypt  remains  to  be 
seen ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that,  by  slow  degrees,  the  cult  of 
tlie  dual  priDciplee  of  uuture  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  strange 
(tnnatural  rites,  the  original  naive  meanings  of  which  became  ob- 
•cured,  dcbai^  or  lost.  While  various  localities  of  Egypt,  notably 
Tbebes  aad  Abydos,  appear  to  have  become  the  birthplace  of  cu- 
rious aberrations  of  the  biirnau  intellect,  there  was  one  ancient 
mad  great  centre  of  learning  where  monotheism  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  scheme  appear  to  have  been  prescr^■ed  intact, 
namely,  at  Heliopolis,  the  ancient  On  or  Anu  of  the  North,  named 
the  "  House  of  the  Sun  "  by  Jeremiah  and  "the  Eye  or  Fountain 
of  the  Sun  "  by  the  Arabs.  According  to  Mr.  Wallis  Budge,  "  its 
Tuins  cover  an  area  three  miles  square  ...  the  greatest  and  oldest 
Egyptian  College  or  University  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood 
mod  laity  stood  here  .  .  .  During  the  xxth  dynasty  the  temple  of 
Bellopolis  was  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  all  Egypt  and 
its  staff  was  numbered  by  thouaands.  When  Cambyses  visited 
^ypt  the  gloi-y  pf  Heliopolis  was  well  on  ttie  wane  and,  after  the 
removal  of  the  priesthood  and  sages  of  the  temple  to  Alexandria, 
by  Ptolemy  11  (B.  C.  286),  its  downfall  wb«  well  assured.  When 
Strabo  visited  it  (B.  G.  2i)  the  greater  part  of  it  was  in  ruins  .... 
Heliopolis  had  a  lai^e  population  of  Jews  and  it  wilt  be  I'emem- 
bered  that  Joseph  married  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  On  (Annu) 
.  .  .  MacrobiuB  says  that  the  Heliopolis  of  Syria  or  ItHslbek,  was 
founded  by  a  body  of  priests  who  left  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopo- 
Ufl  of  Egypt "  (The  Nile,  p.  132). 

Indirectly  we  learn  the  tenor  of  the  doctrines  and  ideas  held  by 
tiie  sages  of  Heliopolis  at  one  perio<l  by  the  remarkable  attempt  to 
reform  the  religion  of  Egypt,  carried  out  by  their  pupil,  Amenho- 
tep  IV  (about  B.  C.  14.i0),  Evidently  realizing,  with  his  mas- 
ters, the  extent  to  which  the  ancient  fundamental  religion  had 
t>eicome  obscured  and  deliased  by  the  multiplication  of  images  of 
the  deity,  and  the  institution  of  rival  cults,  which  were  shrouded 
to  mystery  and  darkness,  the  young  prince  boldly  made  war  against 
the  priesthood  of  Amen-Ita  and  the  cult  of  a  "  hidden  god.  " 

Destroying  the  monstrous  images  which  Imd  originally  been 
rebus  figures   only,  and  represented  the  supreme  deity  in  partly 
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haman  and  animal  form,  he  inatitutod  the  disk  or  cirole  as  the 
simple  and  purer  form  under  which  the  divinity  was  to  be  revered.^ 
Animated  by  the  clear  realization  to  what  an  extent  the  original  com- 
munal or  republican  scheme  of  organization  was  being  departed 
from  by  the  artificial  creation  of  a  '*  divine  "  race  of  kings  who 
claimed  to  be  gods,  he  caused  himself  and  his  queen  to  be  portrayed 
as  simple  mortals,  and  not  as  the  deities  Osiris  and  Isis.  Choosing 
the  sun  as  his  emblem,  this  champion  of  pure  light  and  open  truth 
fought  the  Egyptian  votaries  of  darkness.  He  erased  the  word 
Amen  =:  hidden,  from  public  monuments,  changed  his  own  name 
from  Amenhotep  to  Chu-en-Aten  =  the  brilliance  or  glory  of  the 
disk  and  founded  a  city  also  named  Chu-aten,  which  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  new  and  reformed  state.  It  seems  evident  that  this 
was  instituted  on  the  familiar  archaic  plan  and  that  the  so-called 
'*  heresy  of  Amenhotep  "  was  but  an  attempt,  backed  by  the  sages 
and  philosophers  of  Heliopolis,  to  abolish  the  artificialities  and 
abuses  which  had  come  into  existence  and  destroyed  the  order  of 
the  state  and  the  harmony  of  the  primitive  plan.  It  is  well  known 
that  gradually  Amenhotep's  successors  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
hostility  of  the  priesthood  of  the  ''  hidden  god  "  and  that  these,  in 
turn,  erased  or  defaced  all  images  of  the  disk  or.aten  within  their 
reach. 

Ineffectual  though  the  grand  attempt  had  been  to  reorganize 
state  and  religion  and  reestablish  republican  principles,  on  the  orig- 
inal plan,  the  knowledge  of  the  original  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  intact  during  the  following  centuries,  by  the  sages  and 
philosophers  of  Heliopolis,  by  whom  the  primitive  set  of  ideas 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  developed  into  an  abstract  philo- 
sophical system.  Reminding  the  reader  that  Plato  spent  *'*'  thirteen 
years  in  Egypt,  in  gaining  an  insight  into  the  mysterious  doctrines 
and  priest- lore  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,"  I  also  draw  attention  to 
the  passage  in  his  *^  Timseus/'  in  which  Critias  makes  the  state- 

>  Itis  extremely  curious  and  Interesting  that  the  Incas,  the  clyillzers  of  Pern,  als«> 
Bet  up  a  disk  of  gold  as  the  Image  of  the  Creator  and  placed  it  between  Images  of  the 
Bun  and  moon.  Wo  also  find  the  Inca  Cksapac  Tupanqai,  like  Amenhotep,  deploring  the 
spread  of  Idolatry  and  Imago- worship  as  a  misfortune  to  his  yassals  and  a  sorrow  to 
himself.   It  is  recorded  of  another  Inca  that,  as  a  wise  measure  he  destroyed  all  writ- 
ing, presumably  picture  and  rebus  writing,  as  calculated  to  mislead  hlB  people  by  • 
multiplication  of  symbols.    Itis  an  interesting  reflection  which  our  increased  knowl- 
edge of  the  primitive  ciTilization  of  Egypt  enables  uh  to  make,  that  the  organtzatloo 
of  Peru,  under  Inca  rule,  must  have  closely  resembled  that  of  Egypt  in  remotest  an 
tlqulty,  at  its  primitive  stage  of  development,  when  bimplicity,  harmony  and  equi- 
librium existed  throughout  the  "  celestial  kingdom.'* 
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meat  that  when  Plato's  ideal  republic  .  .  .  was  being  discoursed 
upon,  be  wti»  remiuded,  to  his  surprise,  of  the  account  of  a  state 
given  to  the  Greek  sage,  Soloa.  by  tbe  priests  of  Sa'is,  and  per- 
ceived bow,  '■  in  most  respeets,  the  republic  described  coincided 
witb  Solon's  statements."  It  is  indeed  strilcing  how  clearly  we  can 
recognize,  in  Plato's  republic,  the  underlying,  primitive,  universal 
scheme  iu  this  case,  highly  developed,  elaborated,  transfigured  and 
transformed  into  tbe  philosophical  ideal  of  a  great  intellect. 

Before  deinonslrating  which  of  tbe  main  features  of  Plato's  cos- 
m<^ony  and  ideal  republic  we  have  found  actually  carried  out  in 
practice,  let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  most  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
primitive  government  of  Greece,  preserved  in  tbe  TimiBiis  and 
Critias,  where  the  convereations  held,  by  Solon,  with  the  priests  of 
SaJB  are  recorded.  Solon  (about  594  B.  C.)  on  his  arrival  (at  Sais) 
"was  very  honorably  received;  and  especially,  on  his  inquiring 
about  ancient  affairs  of  those  priests  who  possessed  superior  knowl- 
edge in  such  matters,  he  perceived  that  neither  himself  nor  any 
one  of  the  Greeks  (so  to  speak)  had  any  antiquarian  knowledge 
at  all  .  .  .  .  One  of  their  estremely  ancient  priests  suid  to  Solon : 
'you  (Greeks)  are  all  youths  in  iutelligenee,  for  you  hold  no  an- 
cient opinions  derived    from  rcmot«  tradition  nor  any  system  of 

discipline  that  can  boast  of  a  hoary  old  age In  this  on r 

eonntry,  .  .  .  the  most  ancient  things  are  said  to  be  here  pre- 
served ....  and  all  the  noble,  great  or  otherwise  distinguished 
acbievements,  performed  either  by  ourselves,  by  you  or  elsewhere, 
of  which  we  have  heard  the  report,  all  these  have  been  engraved  in 
oar  temples  in  very  remote  times  and  preser\'ed  to  the  present  day, 
The  annals  of  our  own  city  (Sais)  have  been  preserved  eight 
thousand  years  In  our  sacred  writings  .  .  .  your  state  has  a  prior- 
ity over  ours  of  a  thousand  years I  will  briefly  describe 

tbe  law  and  more  illuflCrious  actions  of  tho^e  states  which  have 
existed  nine  thousand  years '"  (Timteus).  It  is  interest- 
ing at  this  point  to  recall  also  the  familiar  statements  made  by  the 
priests  of  Sais  to  Solon,  concerning  the  immense  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  and  tbe  -'miiltilude  and  variety  of  deatructious  which 
have  been  and  will  be  undergone  by  the  human  race  ....  after 
which  nations  become  young  again,  as  at  tirst,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  events  of  ancient  times"  (Timwus,  v). 

Referring  tbe  reader  to  the  original  text  I  merely  point  out  here 
that  tbe  priest  of  Sa'is,  referring  to  the  sacred  writings  themselves, 
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assigned  to  remotest  antiquity  the  principle  of  distribution  and 
arrangement  on  whicti  the  state  had  originally  been  founded  and 
established.  In  the  Critias  the  description  of  the  Athenian  state, 
which '^had  been  founded  nine  thousand"  years  before,  contains  tlie 
following  particulars  which  will  appear  familiar  to  the  reader. 
'^  To  the  gods  was  once  locally  allotted  the  whole  earth  .... 
Obtaining  a  country  agreeable  to  them  by  just  allotment,  they 
chose  regions  for  their  habitations  ....  Different  gods  received 
by  lot  different  regions  ....  Hephaestus  and  Athene,  a  brother 
and  sister,  both  received  one  region  as  their  common  allotment .  . . 
their  temple  was  built  on  the  Acropolis  ....  whose  northern  and 
southern  slopes  were  respectively  associated  with  separate  winter 
and  summer  residences."  The  population  was  divided  into  classes 
and  each  caste  occupied  a  fixed  place  of  residence.  '^The  outer 
parts,  down  the  flanks  (of  the  Acropolis)  were  inhabited  by  crafts- 
men and  husbandmen  who  tilled  the  neighboring  land ;  the  war- 
rior'classes  lived  separately,  by  themselves,  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  around  the  temple  of  Athene  and  Hephaestus,  which  they 
had  formed,  as  it  were,  into  the  garden  of  a  single  dwelling  by 
encircling  it  with  one  enclosure"  (The  Critias,  vi).  "  .  .  .  On  this 
site  was  a  single  fountain  which  furnished  every  part  with  abundant 
water  .  .  .**  '*  The  '  guardians  of  the  state '  were  the  *  leaders  *  of 
the  Greeks  and  as  to  their  number  they  paid  special  attention  that 
they  should  always  have  the  same  number  of  men  and  women 
that  might  serve  in  war,  the  whole  being  about  twenty  thousand." 
In  the  description  given,  in  the  Critias,  of  the  state  of  Atlan- 
tis, the  identical  features  recur,  but  are  more  fully  described.  In 
the  centre  of  the  island  of  Atlantis  stood  a  mountain,  surrounded 
by  a  plain,  which  was  ultimately  made  square.  The  mountain  was 
the  residence  of  a  pair  of  mythical  lovers,  consisting  of  a  god  and 
of  a  mortal  woman,  and  became  the  birthplace  of  their  offspring* 
"  a  divine  race  of  kings."  ''  The  god  ...  with  his  divine  power, 
agreeably  adorned  the  centre  of  the  island,  causing  two  fountains 
of  water  to  shoot  upwards  from  beneath  the  earth,  one  cold  and 
the  other  hot,  and  making  every  variety  of  food  to  spring  abun- 
dantly from  the  earth."  The  central  hill,  from  which  thus  pro- 
ceeded all  life  and  festivity,  was  at  first  "  circularly  enclosed,  tlie 
land  and  sea  being  formed  into  alternate  zones,  greater  and  less. 
two  out  of  land  and  three  out  of  sea,  from  the  centre  of  the  island 
all  equally  distant."     The  ten  kings,  born  of  the  "  divine  union, 
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I  lived  eacli  in  bis  own  district  and  city,  snd  ruled  supreme  over  his 
I  people.    Tbe  govemnient  and  commonwenlth  in  each  case  was,  by 
I  the  iDJanction  of  the  god,  according  to  the  laws  which  were  lianded 
L  down.    The  Intler  were  inscribed  on  a  column  of  orichalcum  wliicli 
I  was  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the  temple  of  the  god, 
1  where  the  ten  kings  originally  assembled  every  fifth  year.     A  fire 
I  burned  near  the  column  and  a  bull  was  B.icrificed  at  its  biise,  after 
I  which  B  sacred  cnp  was  filled  with  its  blood  and  this  was  poured 
into  the  fire  by  way  of  purifying  the  column  "   (Critias,  vii-xvi). 
The  above  mention  of  a  column  is  of  interest  when  it  is  realizet) 
'  tiiat,  in  historical  times,  the  laws  of  Solon  were  actually  iascribed 
on  a  square  woollen  pillar  which  was  made  to  revolve  or  turn  and 
was  placed  on  tbe  Acropolis,     The  presence  of  a  revolving  pillar 
OD  the  Acropolis,  the  sacred  centre  of  the  Athenian  state,  is,  more- 
over, curiously  in  keeping  with  the  conception  of  axial  energy  set 
forth  by  Pinto  and  awakens  the  desire  to  learn  from  Greek  schol- 
ars what  relationship,  if  any,  there  was  between  tbe  Sanscrit  aksa 
^  axle  or  axis,  tbe  Greek  akra  (akria  :=  stimrait,  akros  =  most 
high,  supreme,  akrisios  ^  mountain-top  god)   aod  tbe  Egyptian 
«k  ^  the  Centre,  and  hak  ^^  a  king  ;  and  whether  the  won!  polis  ^: 
city  was  connected  with  polos  ==.  the  pole-star,  an  axis,  pivot  or 
pole,  from  polein  ^:  to  turn,  and  may  be  interpreted  aa  the  eqiiiva- 
leot  of  the  Egyptian  An  and  Annu.     It  would  also    be    important 
to  leum  whether  the  name  of  the  principal  ancient  god  of  Greece, 
Apollo,  who  was  revered  under  tbe  form  of  a  column  at  Delphi, 
can  also  be  connected  with  the  verb  polein  or  pelein=:  to  turn,  as 
well  as  the  name  Folias  i.  e.  Ihc  goddess  protecting  the  city,  a  sur- 
name for  Miner%'a  (Athene)  at  Athena,  where  she  was  worshipped 
at  one  time  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  Acropolis.     The  title 
PoliucbuB,  >'  protecting  tbe  city."  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several 
divinities  and  particularly  of  Minerva  Chalchioecus,  ■'  of  the  brazen 
house,"  at  Sparta  and  Athens.     It  is  itistruclive  likewise  to  com- 
pare the  Greek  words  for  axis  ;^  axon,  and  polis^rcily,  with  Helice, 
tbe  name  for  Ursa  Major  and  for  a  town  in  Arcadia,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Annu,  An  or  On,  tbe  names  of  capitals,  and  the  Egyptian  word 
■n  =  that  which  turns  around.    It  will  be  for  Greek  and  Egyptian 
■cbolars  to  enlighten  us  as  to  whether  the  Egyptian  an  and  the 
Greek  polls  are  synonyms  ;  in  which  connection  I  draw  their  atten- 
tion  to  tbe   following  suggestive  passage  of   the   Critiaa  (vii) 
".  .  ,  .  Yet  before  we  narrate  this  we  must  briefly  warn  you  not  to 
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be  surprised  at  hearing  Hellenic  names  given  to  barbarians  .  . . 
and  the  cause  of  this  you  shall  now  hear.  Solon  made  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  power  of  names  and  found  that  the  early  Egyp- 
tians, who  committed  these  facts  to  writing,  transferred  these 
names  into  their  own  language  ;  and  he  again,  receiving  the  meaih 
ing  of  each  name,  introduced  it  by  writing  into  our  language." 
While,  on  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  astronomer- 
priests  associated  the  pole  i^r  with  the  words  An,  Anu,  Anubis, 
on  the  other,  the  following  passages  from  Plato's  works  clearly 
demonstrate  his  views  concerning  axial  rotation.^  A  fresh  interest 
is  undoubtedly  added  to  Plato's  philosophy  when  it  is  regarded  as 
the  possible  result  of  the  thirteen  years  spent  by  him  witii  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  who  may  possibly  have  confided  to  him  the 
entire  sum  of  their  ancient  philosophy  and  accumulated  store  of 
knowledge,  and  who  certainly  seem  to  have  imposed  upon  him  the 
reticence  and  obscurity  noticeable  in  the  Republic,  the  Critias  and 
the  Timseus. 

To  those  who  have  followed  my  investigation  of  the  ancient  state 
organization  and  cosmical  conceptions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  noted  the  interpretation  given  to  the  pyramid  and  the  fact  that 
Amenophis  instituted  the  disk  as  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  following  detached  extracts  from  Plato's  Timaeus  will  appear 

1  The  following  detached  extracts,  partly  from  Mr.  Richard  Hinckley  Allen's  valua- 
ble work,  should  be  carefully  studied  In  connection  with  the  above  text,  as  ther 
throw  further  light  upon  the  Ideas  associated  with  the  sacred  centres  of  heaven  and 
earth  by  nations  with  whom  the  Greeks  wore  In  touch. 

"  To  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  heathen  or  Mahommedan,  Polaris  was  Alfass,  the 
hole  in  which  the  earth's  axle  found  Its  bearing  "  (p.  451). 

The  following  important  material  pertains  to  the  chapter  on  India,  of  whose  Id* 
sufllciency  lam  painfully  aware.  "  In  earliest  Northern  India  the  star  ncarestthe 
pole  was  known  as  Grahadhara,  '  the  pivot  of  the  planets,'  representing  the  great 
god  Dhruva,  and  Al  Biruni  said  that  among  the  Hindus  of  his  time  it  was  Dhmva 
himself.     It  was  an  object  of  their  worship"  (p.  456). 

In  Bournours  BhagavatapArana  (chap,  iv)  it  is  said  that  "  Dhruva,  meditating  on 
Brahma,  stood  on  one  foot,  motionless  as  a  post;  while  he  did  so  half  the  world, 
wounded  by  his  big  toe,  bent  over  under  his  weight  like  a  boat  which,  bearing  a  vig- 
orouH  elephant,  leans  at. each  step  he  takes,  from  left  to  right."  O'Xeil,  citing  the 
Hame  source  continues:  **  In  consequence  of  his  austerities  Bhagavat  said  '  I  grant 
thee  virtuous  Child,  a  Spot  which  has  never  yet  been  occupied  by  any  being,  a  Spot 
blazing  with  splendor,  of  which  the  ground  Is  firm,  where  Is  fixed  the  circus  of  the 
celestial  lights,  of  the  planets,  constellations  and  stars;  which  turn  all  around  H)"^ 
oxen  round  their  stake,  and  which  [the  Spot]  subsists  motionless  even  after  the 
Dwellers  of  a  Kalpa  [a  day  and  night  of  Brahma  i.  c.  4,3*20,000,000  years]  have  dU 
appeared.    Around  this  Spot  there  turn  with  the  stars  and  leaving  it  on  their  right. 

Dharma,  Agnl,  Kasyapa  and  Sakra  and  the  Solitaries  who  live  in  the  Forest' " 

(p.  801).    According  to  the  Vishnu  purftna:    "  As  Dhruva  turns,  he  Ciuses  sun,  moon 
and  other  planets  to  turn  round  also,  and  the  lunar  asterisms  follow  In  biscircolAf 
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familiar  and  full  of  fresh  aigatBcance.  "To  iliBcover  the  Father 
and  Creator  of  this  universe  (alsocalle<l  tbcheaveuor  the  world)  or 
his  work  is  indeed  difficult ;  and  ichen  dmcocered  it  ia  impossible  Ui 

reveiilhimtojnankind  at  large The  composing  (or  fromiuji;) 

Artificer  constituted  the  universe  from  eutire  elements  of  dre, 
water,  air  and  earth  and  ....  considering  that  it  would  thus  be  a 
whole  animal  ....  He  gave  it  also  a  figure  becoming  and  nlliotl 
lo  its  natnre ;  and  to  the  animnl  destined  to  comprehend  nil  others 
within  itself  that  lignre  as  the  most  becoming  which  includes  within 
itself  every  sort  of  figure  whatever.  Hence  be  fashioned  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  sphere,  perfectly  round,  having  its  centre  cverywheiv 
equally  distant  from  the  bounding  extremities  ....  Ho  assigned 
to  it  a  motion  peculiar  to  itself  ....  making  the  world  to  turn 
constantly  on  itself  and  on  same  point,  he  gave  it  a  circular  motiiiti 
....  be  assigned  to  it  a  motion  peculiar  to  itself,  being  that  uf 
all  the  seven  kinds  of  motion  ...  As  for  the  soul,  ho  fixrd  It  hi  Ihn 
middle,  extended  it  throughout  the  whole  and  likewiie  Nurriiiindod 
it  with  its  entire  surface  ....  and  so,  causing  a  circle  to  revolve 
in  a  circle,  he  established  the  world  as  one  Hubstantjvu,  solitary 
object  ....  Let  the  univeme  be  ealted  heaven  or  the  world  or  bi/ 
any  other  name  it  u»tudly  receives  .  ,  .     The  soul  of  this  uuivurM 

toanc.  for  kll  tliB  celeMUl  lights  ars  la  fMt  lioaa>I  to  Uio  I'ulm'  >U>r  Xif  ulirlal  lUirtli" 
(VlBbnn-purloK.KcO'Tiell.  p.  KB).  11  )•  lnalru>:tl>e  tu  ixinipkru  Unn  i]BUii'l|itlUU4 
af  Dhrara  with  th«  AkkadlaB-SaineTlaD  hyiniii  to  lihUr,  wbom  I  Iirth  l-luuUHail  Ht 
Iha  (cBBle  lona of  PoUila  (p.UlJ.  Aa»T<lliiBta  ProlHaorSar»ll  iMKl"*'  "  ThPH 
wbo  u  Um  axl*  of  tbe  buveD*  lUwacal.  In  the  ilwalllnc*  at  tha  Mrtll  liar  UilUi*  r« 
volvaa"    ((ySeU,  p.  715). 

O'N'ellmnliariwtulhmt-DliruTaiinaBictltticaiinof  L'tUaa.l'bta  "  fllirl  llwt  UlU 
Bane  ta  coonected  witb  iittanl=:narlh  and  alto  aluaiaaa  uulalfvUiliiHl,  lUlilliM.  tU 
alas  atatea  thai  ■■  Unara  and  t'uaii  waa  ibe  dual  pxl  <it  the  tuitOi.  tlw  •cm  «H>(  >UuKl> 
MT  o(  Vlilla,  aad  cipnaaM  Ibe  oplntoo  that  Uk  afc  u(  Uia  Dliruva  IhioiiiI  U  uuM 
terabli"  [p.  Ml:. 

Actot'llBg  to  aBcther  Sanacrtt  lagead :  "AtiHiaUna  la  IIm>  MnUity  ■•(  III*  RFMlUuK 
la  made  by  VlaraoUln  tat  laeala  a  aoMkcra  pola  ami  aNuUmF  Iwiir  III 
WDdlng  la  Iba  auidMii,  Ma  pole  paaalaf  HiruiiKti  Uw  l<l»>lil  I.Hink* 
t  {C<TtoB  ■  (AII«^p.4»).  FVe^aaaipr  aafU  »rWa..  ■■  (n  Mtlf  lu 
■arts*  ^aja,  ttie  b<s«ea  ««•  bdtorad  Is  raat  mfaa  IM  |>aak  «f  •  IM  ihuhiiMIii  <tl  Mm 
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•  .  .  being  composed  of  three  parts  •  .  •  being  interwoven  throogh- 
out  from  the  middle  to  the  very  extremities  of  space  and  covering 
it  even  all  around  externally,  though  at  the  same  time  herself  re- 
volving within  herself,  originated  the  divine  commencement  of  an 
unceasing  and  wise  life  throughout  all  time  ....  Time  ...  wis 
generated  with  the  universe  ....  Time  ...  an  eternal  image  or 
the  principles  of  numbers  .  .  .  the  perfect  number  of  time  com- 
pletes a  perfect  year  .  .  •  for  this  purpose  •  .  .  were  formed  suck 
of  the  stars  as  moved  circularly  through  the  universe  .  .  .  ." 

While  a  careful  study  of  Plato's  work  will  further  elucidate  his 
views  concerning  the  quadruplicate  nature  of  the  universe,  of  ito 
comprehensive  unity,  of  axial  rotation,  the  generation  of  time 
and  of  the  principle  of  numbers,  I  point  out  that  the  following 
passage  conveys  the  idea  of  applying  the  universal  plan  to  the 
regulation  of  human  thought :  '^  This,  however,  we  may  assert, 
that  God  invented  and  bestowed  sight  upon  us  for  the  express 
purpose,  that  on  surveying  the  circles  of  intelligence  in  tfie  heavens, 
we  might  properly  employ  those  of  our  minds,  which,  though  dis- 
turbed when  compared  with  the  others  that  are  uniform,  are  still 
allied  to  tiieir  circulation  and  that,  having  thus  learned  and  being 
naturally  possessed  of  a  correct  reasoning  faculty,  we  might,  by 
imitathuf  the  unifoim  revolutions  of  divinity,  set  right  our  own  silly 
wanderings  and  blunders." 

Tiiere  are  two  portions  of  Plato's  cosmology  to  which  I  wish 
particularly  to  draw  attention,  because  of  the  striking  examples 
that  exist,  showing  that  the  views  therein  expressed  and  sugges- 
tions given,  were  independently  carried  into  practice  in  ancient 
times,  in  widely  separated  countries.  One  is  the  suggestive  at- 
tempt to  figure  the  Cosmos  by  geometrical  images,  a  method  which 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  pyramid-builders  and  Amenophis  III 
and  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
geometrical  decoration  that  prevailed  at  one  period  of  antiquity. 
The  other  is  the  association  of  time  with  the  principles  of  numbers, 
the  most  remarkable  exemplifications  of  which  are  furnished  by 
the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Chinese,  Mexican  and  Maya  cyclical  systems, 
founded  upon  the  associations  of  divisions  of  time  and  numerals, 
and  even  and  uneven  numbers  with  day-names,  etc. 

Having  hastily  noted  some  features  of  Plato's  Cosmos  let  us 
next  obtain  an  insit^ht  into  the  ideas  associated  with  Polaris  and 
the  Septentriones  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  neighbors,  before 
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and  after  Plato's  time.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  iiidebtc<lnt>HH 
to  Mr.  Richard  Hinckley  Allen's  "  Star-names  and  their  mcaninKH  " 
(New  York,  1899)9  for  the  following  valuable  information  and  iit 
the  same  time  express  my  regret  that  his  useful  work  was  unknown 
to  me  when  I  wrote  the  preceding  portion  of  my  investigation  J 

^'  Ursa  Minor  was  not  mentioned  by  Homer  or  HcsicKl  for,  luv 
cording  to  Strabo,  it  was  not  admitted  among  the  conHtelliitionpi  of 
the  Greeks  until  about  600  B.  C.  when  Thales,  inspired  hy  it h  uh<> 
in  Phoenicia,  his  probable  birthplace,  suggested  it  U>  the  (>i'(><>k 
mariners  in  place  of  its  greater  neighbor  whicli  till  then  hiid  boon 
their  sailing  guide.  Theuce  its  title  Phoenice  and  Ursa  JMi(i'nif>ift. 
But  it  also  shared,  with  Ursa  Major,  the  titles  Septentrio,  Aifiion, 
Amaza,  Aganna  and  Heiice.  It  also  lx>re  the  '  early  and  univcrafit 
title'  Kynosura  or  Cynosura,  usually  translated  *  the  I)o|<*«  TmII/ 
the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  Boumouf  a*»Herting  thiit  *  it  )^  in 
no  way  associated  with  the  Greek  woitl  for  dw/  Cox  idcnfincil  Hm* 
word  with  Lycosura  (meaning  tail  or  trail  of  ]i«ht;.whM'h  nxifilU 
the  city  of  that  name  in  Arcadia  considen;^!,  by  pMumniina,  IIm> 
most  ancient  in  the  world,  having  been  fournlf^J  by  LyfUMii  c^immm 
time  before  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion." 

^^  £uclid  said  in  his  Phainomena:  *  A  Mtar  m  vinU/Ji'  hitwfi'h 
the  Bears,  not  changing  its  place,  b*U  tdfr^/ifn  n'l'.oli  intj  itfnm  iff  It 
(rf.  Plato's  Cosmos).  Hipfiarchuit,  that  th<?  \ftfU'  w»k  *  \u  m  vniuiH 
spot  forming  a  quadrangle  with  thr"<;  oth^r  nf^rv/  h'Jh  ^tlhii* 
calling  this  Polos,  the  Polui»  of  Lucan,  OvM  ;io/|  i,\Ut  i  i  In... .)»..« I 
Latins,  and  Euphratean  observers  lia/1  c^lWJ  M«4'ir  |/oU  i<(<m  I'lil  •<« 

1 1  likewiM  deeplj  regret  thM  it  U  *^'ij  «  b^A  u^.  ,*««  (/»/^'  u9  tut.  i,t> i  ti. 

tifrattiuD  hare  been  in  prof^,  thkt  ft  r^nxafiu.'.  *  ■•'/?«   i ...  '^1   ,m,,.i,\>  n,„i>  t\.i\  i.tii 
\nz  *o  *^*  unlTCfBal  ipread  of  ^A*:  ♦'.w  ••'••*■.  ;,  \:-l  #/'•.  v/.  -•##.   «••     |..i,ji.  .d  ■   i 
rer^immended U>  me  br  m  d:ECln«p^^.%^  >,..v»  *"f  ^f^y^t  »*      H  .>M  » •  mh  . .  i  i    « 
thi0  tbegrreat  Taloeof  tbelas«  John  </V*-.  «     Tt^  ^  t'-'  ''^  ****   '"«''         "•'    •!  ".in 
L«oD<Ion.  1%C ,  ac  meompeAdJO'a.  tv^  r*-<»i.t  -,*  /•■»•*  •,♦  '*.*.»•  •/,♦.•,.#.  ....  if.*,    i    i 
ing  labur,  I  bbonld  hftve  m>4e  «rtvrr.«  i*   *.«•»  -.f    «   *'.•;  «/',  ,.•!  »..<  .*    i  .  •  i.  .1  i     • 
make  my  eurrer  of  tbe  aar^ect  *-.»..  xjui*\'\*  •,♦■.*'/';    /y ....j  »«##,... .  ,11 

and  mrxnaitenal  more  ctootiana^^.     I4  .: .«   ;*■-','   ;  ^'**....  j  »•  • '.,»..-  ■  »  1  m  t 

to  alliiitere(ft<ed  in  tiie  preheat  :.i'r'^-*e.r^:i' v.    *'•:  ■•      '.*•'  f '•  *'•'".  •'•       n-        •!  1 

different  poiut*  of  Ti«-w  frwn  wr...' '.  .i*  ••j  >«»,•.•  •••    i.- .-....,...  ..   .■■, 1      >• 

but  will  pn*bablr  be  4<f-irJb -r-.rjx  v.^    i.»n-. -;   •.  *  i.,     *    . ' <     1.     .(Mm      » 

express  i*ere  ar  koea  r%a..i.*s..'.i    v.*  ■:.■.•    ..........  ......  1    1   ■ 

prutoblr  ma'le  in  lite  *v>rr** --.f  :r..»  -,-*«.»■'.       .-.■,■  1  ,.  •    <    1..  1 

aotlr,  intu  fieidt^  of  re««aEr*.a  Tri^r*-*  ;  '.  r  •  ,  f.    •    ,,    .      .         ...  i..     •  1  it 

di-*4«"ant«ijref  under  wt^'a,  r  .lii?*  a  *-.-•:...    ■  .'  ,   »  .    ;.     ,.   i.ii.- 

abihtj  to  oUiaiL  %!.'.  B«e  >.«-.«  4  r  r  '  :.*.:    ..  1     1 

Lahit*  aiid  upon  tMr.r  4.3il.  7  •..m  u  -,  -.  .•  ^   .  <    -.    ■.-  ..■>•.'«..  11,  .1   t 
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Bil.  But,  although  other  astronomical  writers  used  these  words 
for  some  individual  star,  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  which  was  in- 
tended, for  it  should  be  remembered  that,  during  many  millenniums, 
the  polar  point  has  gradually  been  approaching  our  pole-star  which, 
2000  years  ago,  was  far  removed  from  it,  in  Hipparchus'  time  12° 
24'  away,  according  to  his  own  statement,  quoted  by  Marinus  of 
Tyre  and  cited  by  Ptolemy.  Heraclitus,  the  Ionian  philosopher 
of  Ephesus  of  about  500  B.  C,  asserted  that  this  constellation 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  east  and  the  west,  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  doing  when  on  the  horizon."  This  statement  is  of 
extreme  importance  as  it  proves  an  orientation  of  the  north  by  the 
pole-star  and  not  by  the  solstitial  position  of  the  sun.  '^  Another 
name  for  it,  /IXtvdtou^  used  for  it  or  its  quarter  of  the  sky,  was  from 
the  Greek,  as  seen  in  Plutarch's  al  rcbv  ichvOiwv  oizoypa^pai^  the 
^  fields '  or  ^  spaces '  into  which  the  augurs  divided  the  heavens, 
the  templa,  or  regiones  casli  of  the  Latins  •  .  .  . " 

''  In  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  use  of  the  seven  stars  of 
Ursa  Major  in  Greek  navigation  is  clearly  shown.  The  constella- 
tion is  entitled  the  Bear  z=  arctos,  described,  according  to  dififerent 
translators,  as  '  circling  on  high,'  *  wheeling  round,'  or  *  revolving 
around  the  axle  of  the  sky.'^     Homer  used,  equally  with  Arctos, 

>"  The  Century  Dictionary  has  a  theory  as  to  the  orifi^n  of  the  Idea  of  a  Bear  for  the 
seven  stars,  doubtless  from  Its  editor,  Professor  Whitney,  that  seems  plausible,  at  All 
events  scholarly.  It  Is  that  their  Sanscrit  designation,  Rlksha,  slgnities,  In  two  differ 
ent  genders,  *  a  bear  '  and  •  a  scar,'  *  bright*  or  *  to  shine;'  hence  a  title,  the  Seven 
Shiners,  —  to  that  it  would  appear  to  have  come,  by  some  con  fusion  of  sound  of  the  twu 
words,  among  a  people  not  familiar  with  the  sound  "  (p.  424).  "Later  on  Riksha  was 
confounded  with  Rishl,  And  so  connected  with  the  Seven  Sages  or  Poets  of  India. 
Al  Birunl  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  work  on  India  to  the  seven  stars  [of  Ursa  Major] 
known  as  Snptar  Shayar,  the  seven  Anchorites"  (Allen).  I  draw  attention  here  to 
tlie  curious  fact  that  the  Sanscrit  verb  to  see  =  iksh  is  nearly  homonymous  witli 
rlksha  and  that  therefore,  in  Sanscrit,  the  association  of  a  star  with  the  eye  =: 
akshan,  that  sees  =  iksh,  must  have  been  a  very  close  one  and  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  the  eye  as  a  symbol  for  star.  In  connection  with  the  Sanscrit  riksha  It  is 
curious  to  note  that,  In  Japanese,  rikl  means  power,  viz.,  jin-rlki-8ha=:  man  —  power  — 
wagon;  and  hasha  or  rln8ha  =  wagon  or  wain.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
the  hymnain  the  oldest  Veda,  the  Brahni&na,  which  **  mark  the  beginning  of  the  philo- 
sophical creed  of  the  Vedic  period,"  Is  particularly  significant  when  compared,  not 
only  with  tlie  i)receding  association  of  Ursa  Major  with  the  seven  sages  of  India,  Imt 
also  with  Plato's  cosniological  doctrines :  "  I  have  beheld  the  Lord  of  Men,"  one  poet 
writes,  "  with  seven  sons,  of  which  delightful  and  benevolent  [deity]  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  invocation,  there  is  an  all-pervading  middle  brother  and  a  third  brother 
....  Tlicy  yoke  the  seven  to  the  one  wheeled  car;  one  horse  named  seven  bears  U 
along;  the  three-axled  wheel  is  undecatjing^  never  loosened  and  in  it  all  these  region< 

of  the  universe  ahide Immature,  undlscernlng  In  mind,  I  Inquire  of  those  things 

which  are  hidden  from  the  gods  [cf.  Hymn  to  Amen-Ra,  p.  888,  where  the  same  expres- 
sion is  used],  the  seven  threads  which  the  sages  have  spread  to  envelop  the  sun  in  whoM 
all  abide"  (Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,  article  India). 

888 
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the  name  Amaxa  =i  the  wain  or  wagon,  to  dcaignnte  the  seven 
stars.  Aratoii  called  tbe  constellntiou  the  '  Waiu-like  Bear;'  and, 
alluding  to  the  title  Amaxa,  asserted  that  the  word  was  from  ama 
=  together,  the  Amaxai  thus  circling  together  around  the  pole; 
bat  no  philologist  accepts  this  and  it  might  as  well  have  come  Ti-om 
axioD:=axle,  referring  to  the  asia  of  the  heavens.  la  fact 
Hewill  goes  far  back  of  Aratos  in  his  statement  that  the  Sanscrit 
god  Akshivan,  the  Driver  of  the  Axle  (aksba),  was  adopted  in 
Greeoe  as  Ixion,  whose  well-known  wheel  was  merely  the  ciroling 
course  of  this  constellation.  Anacreoii  mentioned  it  as  a  Chariot 
as  well  as  a  Bear;  and  Hesychius  bad  it  Aganna,  an  archaic  word 
from  ageia,  '  to  carry,'  singularly  like,  in  orthography  at  least, 
tbe  Akkadian  title  for  the  Wain  stars,  Agannu  or  Akanna,  the 
Lord  of  Heaven  ;  and  Aben  Ezra  called  it  Ajala,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  '  waggon.'  The  name  Heliee  from  l^i.::,  the  Curved,  or  Spi- 
ral One.  apparently  first  used  by  Aratos  and  ApoUonins  Rhodius, 
became  common  as  descriptive  of  its  twisting  around  the  pole,  .  . 
,  .  Sophocles  having  the  same  thought  in  his  mention  of  '  the 
circling  paths  of  the  Bear.'     Some,  however,  derived  the  name 

from  the  cur^-ed  or  twisted  positions  of  the  chief  stars 

Heliee  was  also  the  name  of  a  cily  in  Arcadia,  the  country  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Bears,  whose  inhabitants  were  called 
tbe  Hear  race." 

Aa  far  back  as  Hesiod's  time  the  constellation  was  associated  in 
mytb,  with  the  name  Kalliato,  "  the  beautiful. "  which  "La  Lande 
rererred  to  the  I'huenician  Kalitsah  or  Chalitsa,  Safety,  as  its  ob- 
•ervation  helped  to  a  safe  voyage.  Another  version  of  the  Gre- 
cian mytli  associated  tlie  cunstellatton  with  Artemis,  the  Roman 
Diana  [i.  «.  the  huntress,  cf.  Ishtar  and  Isis-Satit]."  Tbe  apparent 
connection  of  the  name  Artemis  with  Themis  =^  "  law  and  justice 
personified,"  should  be  noted  here, 

Tbe  preceding  statements  establish  that,  in  ancient  Greece, 
I'ulariii  was  identified  with  tlie  celestial  Polos  and  was  described  as 
ft  star,  not  changing  its  place,  but  always  revolving  on  itaelf  and  it 
appears  superlluoiis  to  point  out  how  closely  Plato's  Cosmos  agrees 
with  the  current  itstronomical  theories.  The  Urste.on  tbe  other  band, 
were  identified  with  the  titles  Heliee,  referring  lo  axial  rotation,  and 
with  tbe  names  Aganna  (Akanna)  Arctos  and  Amaxa,  which  are 
identical  in  sound  with  the  words  we  have  found  associated  with 
Polaris  and  the  Septentriones  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  texts. 
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Deferring  the  demooBtration  that  a  namber  of  the  natural  ob- 
jects or  animals  represented  in  the  Egyptian  rebus  signs,  which 
were  merely  employed  in  hieratic  script  to  express  the  syllables 
an,  am,  ar,  ak,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  as  actual  names  for  Polaris 
and  the  Ursse  in  different  western  Asiatic  and  other  countries,  I 
shall  now  briefly  show  that,  in  remotest  historical  times,  the 
Grecian  states  were  established  upon  the  model  of  an  ideal  repair 
lie  such  as  is  outlined  in  Plato's  works,  in  accordance  with  current 
cosmological  conceptions.  According  to  ancient  tradition  the  abo- 
rigines of  Attica  were  first  civilized  under  Cecrops  who  is  said  to 
have  come  hither  from  Sa'is,  Egypt,  about  1500  B.  C. 

Turning  to  I  wan  Mueller's  monumental  ^^  Alterthumswisseo- 
schaf  t*'  (iv.  Handbuch  der  Griechische  Alterthiimer) ,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  data  he  presents  concerning  the  beginnings  of  Athenian 
culture. 

''  The  historical  inhabitants  of  Attica  belonged  to  the  Ionic  race 
and  claimed  to  be  autochthonous   ....  They  were  grouped  into 
four  tribes :   the  Geleontes,  Argadeis,  Aigikoreis  and   Hopletes. 
The  existence  of  these  four  tribes  is  usually  connected  with  a  ter- 
ritorial division  of  Attica  into  four  parts  and  their  names  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  location  and  occupation  of 
each  tribe.     The  Geleontae  =  the  shining  ones,  are  said  to  have 
formed   the  priest  or  warrior  caste  and  to  have  lived  in  Pedion. 
1  he  Argadflei  were  the  agriculturists  and  were  situated  in  the  plain 
of  Thriasis.     The  Aigikorcei  or  goatherds  were  assigned  to  Diak- 
ria.  Authorities  still  disagree  about  the  habitation  of  the  Hopletes, 
*  the  armed  ones.'     The  interpretation  of  these  names  is  still  open 
to  doui)t.     An  ancient  tradition  attributes  to  them  an  Ionic  deriva- 
tion   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  when  they  emi- 
grated to  Attica  the  tribe  remained  separate  and  became  associated 

with  their  place  of  residence at  a  later  period  the  phratries 

were  associated  with  localities Each  of  the  four  castes 

had  its  chieftain  and  an  equality  of  rank  seems  to  have  been  main- 
tained. In  ancient  times  the  citizens  were  divided  into  three 
classes  :  the  P^upatridie  or  nobility  ;  the  Geomoraj  or  farmers ;  and 
the  Demiurgic  or  artisans,  merchants,  potters  or  fishermen,— in 
fact  all  who  exercised  some  occupation. 

"The  political  unity  of  Attica  was  centred  in  the  plain  of  Cepb- 
isos,  which  was  the  kernel  of  the  country.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  plain,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  situated  on  a  plateau,  and 
8J)0 
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crowiiiug  a  bigh  rocky  elevation,  lay  the  ancient  fortress  Cekropia, 
the  residence  of  Cecropa  acd  Erechtheiie,  the  mythical,  earth-hora 
forefathers  ofthe  Atheniana.  At  the  foot  of  the  fortreas,  a  lower 
town  gradually  grew  up  and  fipreatl  itself  towards  the  Botitli.  This 
[iriinitive  Athens  originally  formed  only  the  nucleus  of  a  small 
Idngdom  siiualed  in  the  plains  and  auiroundeil  by  enemies  .  . 
.  .  According  to  iin  Attic  tiwlitiou  Cecropa  collected  the  inhab- 
itanta  of  Attica  into  12  .  .  .  tribes,  states  or  commuoities  .  .  . 
The  names  of  several  of  tbesc  have  been  shown  to  have  also  been 
applied  to  capitals  which  were  independent  centres  of  government. 
Athens,  the  centre  of  the  state,  developed  into  a  large  city  in  which 
ibe  nobility  of  the  whole  country  resided  and  where  many  artisans 
also  settled.   The  majority  of  the  citizens  lived,  however,  in  the  sur- 

-Toanding  country The  harvest  festival,  held  at  ancient 

Athens,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Athene,  the  patroness  of  agricul- 
tore,  was  also  a  general  feast  for  all  inhabitauls  of  Attica  ..." 
<pp.  104-108). 

The  foregoing  suffices  to  establish  that,  in  remotest  antiquity, 
Attica  was  divided  into  four  territorial  diviaiona,  with  a  central 
aeat  of  government,  the  capital,  which  formed  the  llfth  division. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  four  regions  constituted  four  tribes,  each 
under  its  own  chieftain.  Each  tribe  became  identified  with  a  differ- 
.  etit  occupation  and  ultimately  constituted  castes  which  remained 
associated  with  tbeir  place  of  residence.  Simultaneously  with  this 
territorial  distribution,  another  classification  of  the  population  was 
«volved,  which  divided  it  into  three  strata,  corresponding  to  the 
•vpper,  central  and  loner  caste  and  thus  yielded  a  total  of  seven 
•  iprent  divisions  of  the  state,  which  thus  reveals  itself  as  having 
.  been  a  heptarchy  and  explains  the  constitution  of  the  Heptanomis, 
-■which  existed  in  Central  Egypt  under  Greek  rule. 

From  the  preceding  material  it  appears  that  when  Solon  divided 
the  people  into  four  classes,  he  merely  reinstated  the  most  ancient 
form  of  state  organization  known  in  Greece.  It  would  be  Interest- 
ing to  learn  how  far  the  following  otHees  had  been  previously  known. 
It  is  well  known  that  Solon  instituted  nine  archons  (literally 
leaders),  which  seem  to  have  been  the  equivalents  to  the  group  of 
"  nine  gods  "  mentioned  in  ligypt  in  association  with  the  supreme 
god  or  goddess.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  archons  tip- 
pears  to  have  been  the  fact  that  they  were  elected  and  that  the  first 
■rclioD  was  surnametl  I'^ponymos  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year; 
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the  second  archon,  entitled  Basileiis,  was  the  king,  and  the  third, 
Polemarchas,  was  a  warrior.  The  remaining  six  were  collectively 
called  Thesmothetes,  administrators  of  right  or  justice.  Under  the 
above  was  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  Each  of  the  four  phybe 
fell  into  three  parts  or  thirds,  producing  a  total  of  12,  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  organization  of  twelve  tribes,  conununities 
or  states.  Each  of  these  was  divided  into  4  Naucrarise,  under  48 
captaincies.  The  following  extracts  from  Iwan  Mfiller's  work  sup- 
ply us  with  further  details  concerning  the  Athenian  government 
and  show  that  variants  of  the  same  existed  at  different  periods, 
throughout  ancient  Greece. 

^^  At  Athens,  in  historical  times,  the  members  of  one  tribe  formed 
a  corporation,  recognized  a  common  ancestor,  observed  a  form  of 
ancestral  cult  and  kept  a  tribal  register  with  the  names  of  all  newly 
bom  children  (p.  20) .  The  tribes  formed  corporations  within  the 
state,  and  each  had  its  own  cult  and  chieftain.  .  .  .  The  Doric 
nation  consisted  of  three  such  tribes.  ...  In  Ephesus  the  citi- 
zens were  divided  into  five  '  gens '  (i.  e.,  four  quarters  and  centre). 
It  is  certain  that  in  Athens,  Cyrene,  and  Chios,  the  phratries  were 
communities  with  separate  forms  of  cult,  who  worshipped  beside 
their  tribal  deities,  Zeus  Phratrios  and  Athena  Phratria  .  .  ." 
(pp.  20  and  21). 

"In  Teos  the  towns  inhabited  by  a  '  gens '  were  divided  into 
at  least  seven  quarters  ....  In  Tenos  each  gens  was  known  as 
'  a  tower,'  and  each  individual  bore  the  name  of  his  tower  and  his 
gens."  Pausing  here  for  an  instant,  I  draw  attention  to  the  recur- 
rence in  Greece  of  certain  features  of  the  Great  Plan  which  must 
now  be  familiar  to  the  reader :  the  association  of  divisions  of  peo- 
ple with  a  '^  tower,"  an  artificial  '*  high  place  "  or  mountain,  the 
development  and  existence  of  separate  forms  of  cult,  correspond- 
ing to  tribal  and  territorial  divisions ;  the  supreme  cult  of  a  male 
and  female  divinity,  corresponding  to  the  traditions  that  the  state 
was  founded  by  two  individuals  and  was  governed  by  two  rulers. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  Sparta,  which  "  was  gov- 
erned by  two  kings,  belonging  to  two  different  royal  families  .  .  . 
the  origin  of  this  custom  is  unknown  ....  these  kings  us«ually 
were  at  enmity  with  each  other  .  .  ."  "  The  population  of  Sparta 
was  primarily  divided  into  five  '  phyles,*  identified  with  five  local 
districts.  The  names  of  the  latter,  Pitane,  Mesoa,  Limnai, 
Konouni  and  Dyme,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  five  Comes  or 
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group  of  separate  communitieH  whicb  bad  coDstituted  the  state  ot 
tiparta  at  Uie  time  of  Thucydides."  It  will  be  jwrceived  tliat  tbia 
organisation  coireaponds  to  tLat  of  a  capital  and  four  provinces. 
Simultaneously  tlie  populatioji  waa  grouped  into  tbi'ee  main  classes 
and  twenty-seven  phratries. 

Considering  that  in  ancient  times  the  belief  prevailed,  and  was 
shared  by  tbe  Spartans  tbeniselvGS,  that  Lycui^us  had  introduced 
bis  scheme  of  organization  from  Crete,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
"  tbe  Cretans  themselves  claimed  that  their  laws  dated  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity  and  had  bt^en  communicated  to  Minos  and  Rhada- 
maothus  by  Zeus  himself."  In  one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of 
the  Odysseus,  Idomeneus  is  represented  as  ruling  iu  parlicular  over 
cities  situal«d  iu  llie  middle  ot  the  island.  In  historical  times  tbe 
central  rulership  or  monarchy  had  been  abolished  and  "  the  state 
was  ruled  by  ten  chiefs  of  tribal  divisions,  who  bore  in  common 
the  title  Cosmos  aud  held  office  for  the  limit  of  one  year."  Although 
the  most  ancient  accounts  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Ci-ete 
ander  its  king  Minos,  the  "  aon  of  Zeus,"  are  regarded  as  grossly 
exaggerated,  modern  authorities  i^ree  that,  on  account  of  its  geo- 
graphical  position,  Crete  must  undoubtedly  have  been  an  extremely 
important  centre  of  maritime  commerce,  during  a  prolonged  period. 

On  this  account,  and  because  the  Spartans  acknowledged  to 
have  received  their  scheme  of  organization  from  Crete,  1  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  design  on  a  coin  from  Cdossub,  tbe  most 
important  capital  of  Crete,  which  recently  arrested  my  attention. 
It  is  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Husenm  and  is  reproduced  in  Spanier's 
work,  already  cited  (fig.  72,  H  and  15).  On  the  obverse,  itexhib- 
its  the  fabulous  Minotaums  tbe  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull, 
who  is  stated  to  have  ruled  the  island.  On  the  reverse,  is  n  geo- 
metrical figure,  representing  a  swastika,  in  tbe  centre  of  whinh  1h 
tbe  five-dot  gronp.  A  similar  coin  also  found  on  the  site  of  Cniw 
aas,  and  assigned  to  B.  C.  700,  is  preserved  at  the  British  Muiteiiin. 
Its  reverse  exhibits  also  the  five-dot  group  and  the  swoHtika,  lie- 
tween  whose  branches  are  four  large  dots  or  circlea.  In  the  Berlin 
Hiiseum  specimen  the  latter  are  replaced  liy  stjiiares  onntalning 
cross  lines.  To  any  one  familiar,  in  the  first  case,  with  the  Hi-hemo 
of  organization  into  five  Comes,  i.  e,  4  -|-  l.auch  aslinsbeen  nliowu 
to  have  been  adopted  in  Sparta  and  elsewhere  in  (frecce,  thn  do- 
sign  on  the  reverse  of  both  coins  apfx-arn  [HTfectly  liiljililgihlK. 
No  geometrical   or  cursive  sign  could    more  eleuHy  <!xprtias    the 
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echeme  or  grountl-plaa  upon  which  the  moat  aocieat  form  of  gov- 
ernmecit  in  Greece  has  been  shown  to  have  also  rested. 

Ab  to  the  image  of  the  Uinotauma  on  the  obverse  of  the  Berlin 
coin :  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  widespread  system  of  figuring 
the  state  under  the  form  of  a  homaa  being  or  of  a  quadruped,  and 


Fia.  72. 

of  symbolizing  its  ruler  as  its  head,  the  image  appears  intelligible 
as  that  of  the  quadruplicate  state.  The  circumstance  that  the 
bead  is  that  of  u  bull  seems  to  indicate  that.  like  tbe  Egyptians,  the 
Cretans  npplivd  the  title  "'bull"  to  their  king;  thence  perhaps 
the  fable  thut  tbe  island  was  at  one  time  governed  by  the  monster 
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Minotaurus  who  claimed  as  annual  tribute,  from  conquered  tribes, 
seven  youths  and  maidens.  It  is  striking  how  perfectly  the  geo- 
metrical figures  on  the  reverse  of  both  coins,  which  I  hold  to  rep- 
resent teiTitorial  divisions,  seem  to  form  the  complement  to  the 
image  of  the  state  represented  in  semi-human  and  semi-animal 
form.  Interesting  variants  of  the  same  design  appear  on  two  coins 
of  the  same  period  in  the  British  Museum  collection.  One  of  these, 
from  Syracuse,  exhibits  a  swastika,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
human  head — a  sign  which  I  should  interpret  as  the  image  of  a 
state  and  its  single  central  ruler.  A  coin  from  Corinth  displays 
a  plain  swastika  only,  which  suffices  to  indicate,  however,  that 
its  state  organization  was  on  the  familiar  plan. 

In  connection  with  the  swastika  and  five-dot  group  it  is  interest- 
ing to  examine  some  ancient  Egyptian  seals  exhibiting  crosses 
with  four  dots  or  strokes  (fig.  72,  3-5),  and  to  compare  these 
with  Rhodian  specimens  (10-13).  On  vases  found  by  Schliemann 
on  the  site  of  Troy  (8  and  9),  we  find,  in  one  case  a  swastika 
and  in  the  other  a  cross  and  four  dots  in  a  circle  forming  the  nave. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Athenian  nos.  6  and  7,  one  being 
a  swastika  and  the  other  a  cross  in  a  lozenge.^  An  extremely 
curious  instance  of  an  entire  decoration  of  a  building  consisting  of 
crosses  and  five-dot  groups,  is  furnished  by  the  cenotaph  erected  by 
a  late  king  in  honor  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia  (fig.  72,  2),  which, 
curiously  enough,  offers  much  resemblance  to  the  geometrical  style 
of  stucco  decorations  of  the  ruins  of  Mitla,  Mexico.^  The  pres- 
ence of  the  swastika  on  coins  assigned  to  about  B.  C.  700  and  its 
use  in  Greece,  where  plain  cross-symbols  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed, naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  oldest-dated  swas- 
tikas which  have  hitherto  been  found  in  Greece  and  Egypt. 

In  his  important  work  on  the  subject  already  referred  to,  Prof. 
Thomas  Wilson  {op,  cit,  pp.  806  and  833),  cites  the  opinions  of 
Prof.  Max  Mijller  and  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  as  agreeing  with 
that  of  Waring,  who  states  that  '^  the  swastika  is  sought  for  in 
vain  in  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Phcenicia/'  and  ^^  had  no  foothold 
in  Egypt."  The  same  authority  says  that :  ''  the  only  sign  ap- 
proaching the  fylfot  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ....  is  not  very 
similar  to  our  fylfot .  .  .  and  forms  one  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  Isis  " 

>  lig.  72, 1,  Is  referred  to  on  p.  819. 

s  The  orlgliutl  name  for  Phrygia  is  eaid  to  have  been  ABkanios,  from  Askanios  its 
first  ruler.  The  cenotaph  of  Midas  is  built  in  the  rock  at  Jazjljkaia,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kumbet,  where  other  similarly  decorated  royal  tombs  exist. 
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(Ceramic  Art  in  Remote  Ages,  p.  82).  On  the  other  hand,  Pro- 
fessor Goodyear  says  (Grammar  of  the  Lotus,  p.  356):  ^^  The 
earliest  dated  swastikas,  hitherto  found  in  Egypt,  occur  on  the 
foreign  Cyprian  and  Carian  [  ?]  pottery  fragments  of  the  time  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty  [B.  C.  2466-2266]  discovered  by  Mr.  Flinders 
Petrie  in  1889.  In  the  Third  Memoir  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  published  illustrations  of  Greek  vases 
showing  unmistakable  swastikas  which,  though  found  at  Naukratis 
in  Egypt,  are  not  Egyptian,  but  Greek." 

The  only  other  examples  of  the  swastika  in  Egypt  cited  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Wilson  are  those  woven  on  Coptic  grave  cloths  made  of 
linen  and  reproduced  in  "Die  Graber-  und  Textilfunde  von  Achmim- 
Panopolis  by  R.  Forrer."  These  grave  cloths  pertained  to  the 
Christian  Greeks  who  migrated  from  their  country  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  and  settled  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Coptos  and 
the  surrounding  cities.  I  am  able  to  add  another  instance  of  the 
employment  of  the  swastika  in  Egypt,  which,  although  of  Coptic 
origin,  attaches  itself  to  ancient  Egypt. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  Lepsius'  Book  of  the  Dead, 
the  foremost  of  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters,  represented  in 
mummy  form,  exhibited  a  cross  on  his  right  shoulder.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Berlin  Museum,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
seeing  a  swastika  painted  in  precisely  the  same  position,  on  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  stucco  mummy  case  of  a  man,  from  Hermop- 
olis,  dated  from  the  second  century  after  Christ  (Catalogue  No. 
11649).  This  remarkable  coincidence  seems  to  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that,  long  before  the  introduction  of  Greek  culture  and 
Christian  intluence,  the  plain  cross  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  precisely  the  same  way  as,  subsequently,  the  swas- 
tika by  the  Copts.  To  some  of  my  readers  the  question  will  per- 
haps suggest  itself  whether  some  early  Christian  sects  and,  amongst 
them,  communities  of  Greek  Copts,  did  not  interpret  the  mission  of 
Christ  literally,  as  an  attempt  to  reestablish  an  earthly  "  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  on  the  ancient  plan,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been 
preserved  at  Heliopolis,  by  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  Egypt 
and  the  large  Hebrew  colony  established  there. 

Returning  to  the  swastika:  From  the  account  given  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Wilson  (op,  cit,^  810)  of  Schliemann's  observations  on  the 
swastikas  he  discovered,  during  his  excavations  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
we  learn  that,  whereas  the  swastika  occurs  on  thousands  of  whorls 
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foand  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  cities,  but  few  whorls  were  fonnd 
in  the  first  and  second  cities,  which  were  the  deepest  and  oldest 
and  none  of  these  bore  the  swastika  mark.  These  observations, 
added  to  the  appearanr>e  of  the  swastika  in  Egypt  at  a  j^ompara- 
tively  late  period,  appear  to  prove  that,  whereas  the  cross-symbol 
was  known  in  remotest  antiquity  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  and 
expressed  the  same  meaning  as  the  swastika,  t.  e,  Polaris  and  cir- 
cumpolar  rotation  and  the  quadruplicate  organization  of  the  Cos- 
mos suggested  by  these  natural  phenomena,  it  was  only  the  form 
or  shape  of  the  cross  which  underwent  a  change  at  a  certain 
period.  The  earliest-dated  specimens  of  this  new  form,  given  to 
a  more  ancient  symbol,  occur  on  the  pottery  fragments  found  in 
Egypt  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie.  The  presence  of  the  swastika,  on 
the  whorls  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  third  citv  built  on  the  site  of 
Troy,  also  indicates  that  its  adoption  occurred  at  a  fixed  date  and 
marked  a  new  departure . 

Referring  back  to  page  21,  where  I  show  that  the  observations 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  swastika  as  nnyjuhnl  ctiuld  not — .>  ^ 
possibly  have  beegjaade-witU  after^Ursa  Major,  had  become  cir-  ^'4v 
cumpolar,  abpflCBTC;  40007^) point  out  that  the  oldest  swastikas 
which  have  mtborto  becTTTound  corroborate  this  view,  since  they 
are  all  posterior  to  the  time  when  Ursa  Major  became  circumpolar. 
Long  anterior  to  its  adoption,  however,  the  primordial  set  of  ideas, 
suggested  to  the  human  mind  by  the  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  and  had 
been  worked  out,  applied  to  the  regulation  of  human  life  and 
symbolized,  in  various  ways,  in  widely  separated  countries. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  my  comparative  research,  which  has 
been  rewarded  by  a  most  unexpected  wealth  of  material,  without 
enumerating  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  earliest  histories  of 
Rome,  ancient  Ireland,  Britain,  Wales  and  Scandinavia.  These 
brief  and  doubtlessly  imperfect  r6sum6s  will  have  fulfilled  their 
purpose  if  they  stimulate  inquiry  and  evoke  authoritative  state- 
ments by  learned  specialists. 

ANCIENT  ROME. 

Whether  Rome  **  was  founded  by  the  common  resolve  of  a  Latin 
confederacy  or  by  the  enterprise  of  an  individual  chief,  is  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  conjecture.  The  date  fixed  upon  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  city  is,  of  course,  perfectly  valueless  in  its 
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precision  "  (Chambers'  Encydopsedia) .  "  According  to  Varro  the 
city  of  Rome  was  founded  B.  C.  753,  but  Cato  places  the  event 
four  years  later  .  •  .  The  day  of  its  foundation  was  the  2 1st  of 
April,  which  was  sacred  to  the  rural  goddess  Pales.  There  seems 
to  be  some  uncertainty  whether  Romulus  gave  his  name  to  the 
city  or  derived  his  own  from  it,  but  those  who  ascribe  to  the  city 
a  Grecian  origin  ....  assert  that  Romulus  and  Roma  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  for  *  strength.'  The  city,  we  are 
assured,  had  another  name  which  the  priests  were  forbidden  to 
divulge;  but  what  that  was  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover.^ 
There  is,  however,  some  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  it  was 
Pallanteum,  and  from  the  great  care  with  which  the  Palladium,  or 
image  of  Pallas,  was  preserved,  it  seems  probable  that  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  under  the  care  of  that  deity.  If  this  conjee- 
tHre  be  correct,  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  Rome  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  Pallas  was  a  Pelasgic  deity.  .  .  . 

''The  institution  of  the  vestal  virgins  was  older  than  the  city  itself 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  most  sacred  part  of  their 
religious  system.     In  the  time  of  Numa  there  were  but  four  .  .  . 
their  duty  was  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta  from  being  extinguished  and  to  preserve  a  certain  sacred 
pledge  on  which  the  very  existence  of  Rome  was  supposed  to  de- 
pend.2     What  this  pledge  was  we  have  no  means  of  discovering; 
some  supposed  that  it  was  the  Trojan  Palladium ;  others,  some 
traditional   mystery   brought   by  the   Pelasgi   from    Samothrace. 
One  fact  is  certain :  that  the  Palatine  is  regarded  as  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  city  and  the  original  site  and  centre  of  the  embryo 
mistress  of  the  world  and  mother  of  cities,  the  Roma  quadrata^ 
fragments  of  whose  walls  have  been  brought  to  light.^ 

"  Tradition  relates  that  it  was  on  the  Palatine  that  Romulus 
marked  out  the  Pomcerium,  a  space  around  the  walls  of  the  city,  on 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  erect  buildings  .  .  .  The  next  ceremony 
was  the  consecration  of  the  comitium,  or  place  of  public  assem- 
bly. A  vault  was  built  under  ground  and  filled  with  the  firstlings 
of  all  the  natural  productions  that  sustain  human  life  and  witli 

Mt  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  Arabian  title  Om-al-kara,  "the 
mother  of  cities,"  has  ever  been  connected  with  Roma  by  investigators. 

2  It  Is  recalled  here  that  the  twin  brothers  Romulus  and  Remus  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  issue  of  the  union,  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  of  the  vestal  virgin  Bh<* 
Silvia  with  a  personification  of  the  god  Mars. 

*The  recurrence  of  the  Bcjuare  plan,  employed  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  (see  ??• 
SXiand  3G9),  Is  noteworthy. 
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earth  whicb  each  foreign  settler  had  brought  from  his  home.  This 
place  was  called  Mundiu"  {History  of  Rome,  GoUlBmith's  abridg- 
ment, 2lBt  edition,  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  p.  13). 

Thia  fact  fumishea  evidence  thnt  the  sacred  central  cosmical 
vault  over  which  u  mound  may  have  been  formed  by  the  earth  con- 
tributed from  diCfereul  quarters,  was  legarded  as  a  synopsis  of 
all,  aud  that  sanctity  was  also  attached  to  the  central  place  of  as- 
sembly where  justice  was  administered  at  regular  intervals,  weekly 
markets  wei'e  held  and  religious  rites  were  celebrated.' 

Tradition  relates  that,  after  the  foundation  of  the  central  "Mun- 
dus,"  the  founder  of  Rome  established  the  Sabine  town  which 
occupied  the  Quirinal  aud  part  of  the  Capitoline  hills.  "The  name 
of  tbis  town  most  probably  w.aeQuirium  ,  .  .  the  two  cities  were 
Doited  on  terms  of  equality  and  the  double-faced  Janus,  stamped 
on  the  earliest  Roman  coins  was  probably  a  symbol  of  the  double 
state."  It  is  slgniHcant  to  find  not  only  that  Janus  was  some- 
times depicted  with  four  faces  inatead  of  two,  in  which  case  he 
was  called  Janus  Quad ri fro ntis,  but  tliat  references  are  also  made 
to  the  female  form  of  Janus  :=  Jaua,  the  latter  being  identified 
with  Diana.  Considering  that  it  was  from  Quirium  that  the  Roman 
yoaths  obtained  Sabine  wives  by  force,  which  had  been  refused  to 
tbeir  entreaties,  it  would  seem  as  though,  originally,  as  elsewhere, 
tbe  men  and  women  of  the  community  resided  separately  and  that 
stringent  laws  regulated  iheir  intercourse.  In  other  ancient  com- 
nuDilies  it  has  been  shown  how  the  separation  of  the  sexes  created 
in  time  an  upper  and  lower  class,  ami  to  the  same  origin  may  per- 
haps be  assigned  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Romau  con- 
Btitution,  '.  e.  the  two-fold  division  of  the  people  into  patricians 
ftnd  plebeians. 

Wbile  the  foregoing  statements  throw  liglit  upon  the  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  tiie  Middle  and  show  that  Rome  was  originally  a  dual 
state,  the  following  facts  furnish  indications  of  a  quadruplicate 
division.  At  an  early  jwriod  Rome  was  laid  out  and  enclosed  in 
a  square,  the  ]>opulation  utis  divided  into  four  tribes  and  men- 

■  In  cuune&r  Uineuch  BomnricWIMt.or  ponUcalcmntoD  or  coiumnnUy.  luisMecd 
■oeli  "  ■  centre,  whlrh  wu  termci  capttDllnm,  1. 1.  'the  height,  rrom  being  orlgin&Ujr 
flxed  on  A  belgbt  or  hilltop,  coirei  ponding  to  the  Qreek  skr>.  Bound  ttali  Mrong. 
hnid  of  the  c&nlon,  which  fonnoil  the  naclena  of  the  oarlleit  Latin  towns,  hoiuea 
•pnD«  up,  which  were  In  turn  Hoironndeil  by  the  oppldnm  or  the  nrbi  [rtng-wnll 
eoanaeted  with  urba*,  oor»ii»,  orW«) ;  bance,  In  liter  tlmen,  oppldum  Bnd  urba  be- 
came, D.ilanllr  enoogh,  the  recognlied  deilgnatloDB  ot  town  and  i:lt/."— Cham. 
ben'  SnrjclopBdla. 
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tion  is  made  of  "  the  state,  under  Servius  TuUius,  being  an  entity 
divided  into  four  cities  and  twenty-six  tribes  .  .  .  this  being  strictly 
a  geographical  division  analogous  to  our  parishes.  The  division 
of  the  city  into  four  tribes  continued  until  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus (B.  C.  29)  .  .  ."I 

The  four  chief  religious  corporations  of  ancient  Rome,  mentioned 
in  the  Century  Dictionary,  evidently  correspond  to  this  fourfold 
division  and  it  is  specially  stated  of  one  of  these  corporations  that  it 
was  represented  and  governed  by  a  group  consisting  of  seven  ^'  sep- 
temvir  epulones  "  who  formed  a  "  septemvirate." 

The  number  of  septemvirs  corresponded  to  the  '*  seven  hills" 
which  were  enclosed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  seven  places  of  worship  in  ancient  Rome.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that  between  A.  D.  193  and  211,  Septimius  Sevems,  a 
native  of  an  ancient  Punic  colony  in  Africa,  erected  a  Septizonium 
(an  edifice  consisting,  like  the  Babylonian  zikkurat,  of  seven  sto- 
ries) on  the  Palatine,  where  a  large  temple  of  Apollo  had  previ- 
ously been  built.* 

Although  it  is  thus  evident  that,  at  different  periods,  seven-fold 
division  was  carried  out  in  ancient  Rome,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  according  to  some  authors,  that  the  seven- 

>  Diocletian  (A.  D.  292)  revived  dual  rulerBhip  and  quadruplicate  organization  hy 
Infltltuting  the  quadruple  hlcrarcliy  of  two  Augufltl  and  two  Cssars.  The  prevalenc^^ 
of  quadruplicate  division  with  current  cosraical  conceptions  Is  shown  by  the  follow-^ 
Ingtext:  "The  usual  form  of  taking  an  augury  was  very  solemn ;  the  augur  ascend — 
Ing  a  tower,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  curved  stick  called  a  litus.  He  turned  his  face 
the  east  and  marked  out  some  distant  objects  as  the  limits  within  which  he  would  mak< 
his  observations  and  divided  mentally  the  enclosed  apace  into  four  divisions  ....  H< 
next . .  .  prayc<l  and  offered  sacrifices  ....'*  '*  We  learn  from  . . .  the  augur  Clcri 
that  while  the  Romans  only  had  four  divisions  to  their  heavens-teraplum,  the  Etrus-  — 
cans  had  sixteen,  obtained  by  bisecting  and  reblsecting  the  four  angles"  (U'NelU.  -m 
p.  43.-)). 

'  The  cult  of  Irthtar  =  Isls,  associated  with  mystery  and  of  Serapis  ra  Osiris,  ha«cr3 
been  instituted  in  Rome  by  Domitlan  (A.  D.  83)  who  caused  temples  to  be  built  f(^  "^ 
them.     Curious  Instances  of  the  spread  of  the  cults  of  other  countries  throughoiw^'^ 
the  Roman  empire  have  come  under  my  personal  notice.    In  the  Museum  at  Bonc^ » 
Germany,  there  \a  h  Roman  tombstone  the  Inscription  on  which  consists  of  a  whe^e^^l 
above  the  name  Jovis,  the  association  of  Jove  with  the  wheel,  being  very  remarftK.* 
able  and  significant  in  connection  with  the  present  subject. 

At  Ninics  In  the  South  of  France,  a  curious  statue  of  Mithra  was  found  In  t^»« 
ruins  of  tlic  Roman  city.    It  consists  of  a  Hermes,  surmounted  by  a  hairy, dog-like^ 
face.    A  great  serpent  is  wound  around  the  hermes,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  beiza# 
sculptured  between  the  roil8.     In  the  light  of  the  present  Investigation  the  mtmn- 
ing  of  the  symbolical  statue  seems  too  obvious  to  require  explanation.  It  is  strmngv 
that  the  recollection  of  seeing  this  statue  at  the  age  of  nine  with  my  father,  who 
pointed  out  and  explained  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  to  me,  Is  one  of  the  most  vlrid 
of  my  rhildhooil. 
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dajr  period  whs  imported  from  Alexnndria  and  the  term  "septimaua" 
adopled  JD  Rome.  '■  I'revioiiBly  to  tbis  Rome  had  counted  her 
periods  b;  eight  days,  the  eighth  day  itself  being  originally  called 
Nandinie  —  a  term  later  applied  to  the  whole  cycle"  (Cham- 
bere' FJicycloptedia),  Noting  that  the  period  of  eight  {=:2Xi) 
days  acconlH  with  the  quadruplicate  system  applied  to  the  primi- 
live  state,  I  draw  attention  to  the  numerical  classification  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome  employed  during  centuries,  which  so  curiously 
agrees  with  the  system  carried  out  in  Peru  at  a  widely  sundered 
period  (see  p.  141). 

Ten  boiiseliokls  formed  a  gens  (clan  or  family)  ;  ten  clans  or 
one  hundred  households  formed  a  curia  or  wardship;  and  ten  ward- 
ships, or  one  hundred  clans,  or  one  thousand  households  formed 
a  populus,  civitas  or  community.  As  it  is  stated  that,  at  one  time, 
Borne  consisted  of  four  cities,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  above  numbers, 
quadrupled,  constituted  the  stale  which  thus  included  forty  ward- 
ships, four  hundi-ed  gentes  aud  four  thousand  households.  As  each 
gens  possessed  a  chieftain,  endowed  with  paternal  authority  over 
ita  members,  there  must,  at  one  time,  liave  tieen  four  tiundred  of 
tbeae  "patricians,"  whose  number  is  thus  found  to  correspond  to 
the  Greek  "  Council  of  400  "  and  curiously  enough  to  the  "four  hun- 
dred Tochtli"  or  governors  of  the  ancient  Mexican  commonwealth. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  attempt  to  institute  tlie  Decemvirate 
in  Rome  (5th  century  B.  0.)  was  the  arrangement  that  the  ten 
chosen  men  exercised  olUce  in  prescribed  rotation  for  one  day,  each 
mlitjg,  in  consequence,  for  tliirty'six  days  in  the  year  which,  like 
the  Egyptian,  then  consisted  of  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  days  and 
of  an  epact  of  Ave  days.  The  assignment  of  a  day  to  each  chief- 
tain finds  its  parallel  not  only  in  Assyria  but  also  in  ancient 
America  (see  p.   IHl). 

In  connection  with  the  Roman  communal  organization,  attention 
is  drawn  to  what  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  survival  of  an  ex- 
tremely ancient  and  natural  mode  of  distinguishing  the  wardships. 
It  is  well  known  that,  accortling  to  tradition,  the  republic  of  Siena, 
Italy,  was  founded  at  a  remote  period  "by  the  sons  of  Itemus,  Ihe 
twin  brother  of  Romulus."  The  following  facts  [irove  that,  to  this 
day,  certain  features  of  its  social  organization  exhibit  an  affin- 
ity to  that  of  primitive  Rome.  "  Sienu,  from  the  earliest  day,  lias 
been  divided  into  contrade  or  parishes.  Each  contrada  has  its  spe- 
cial   church,   generally  of   great  antiquity,  and  each  contrada  is 
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named  after  some  animal,  or  natural  object,  these  names  being 
symbolical  of  certain  trades  or  customs.  There  are  now  the  wolf^ 
jiraflfe,  owl,  snail,  tower,  wave,  goose,  tortoise,  etc.,  in  all  seventeen. 
Bach  has  its  colors,  heralds,  pages,  music,  flags ;  all  the  medis- 
iral  paraphernalia  of  republican  subdivision"  (Frances  Eliot, 
Diary  of  an  idle  woman  in  Italy  i,  p.  19). 

The  employment  of  the  names  of  animals  and  natural  objects 
fts  distinctive  marks  for  a  wardship  offers  a  curious  analogy  to  the 
A^merican  institution  of  tribal  names  and  totems. 

The  circumstance  that,  in  remotest  times,  the  king  of  Rome,  the 
Etcknowledged  metropolis  or  mother  city,  was  accompanied,  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  by  twelve  lictors  or  administrators  of  justice,  each 
carrying  the  axe  tied  in  a  bundle  of  rods,  shows  that,  at  one  time 
the  government  was  administered  by  thirteen  individuals — a  method 
we  shall  find  again  in  ancient  Ireland  and  Scandinavia.  The  his- 
tory of  Rome  reveals  that  the  different  variants  of  governmental 
scheme  adopted,  one  after  the  other,  under  influences  emanating 
from  Greece  and  Egypt,  were  reared  upon  the  familiar  universal 
plan.  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is,  however,  furnished 
by  the  details  preserved  of  the  groundwork  on  which  Constantine 
founded  (A.  D.  880)  the  city  he  intended  to  be  the  capital  of  a 
universal  empire,  and  named  the  New  or  Second  Rome. 

Historians  relate  that  the  peninsula  of  Byzantium  offered  strik- 
ing resemblances  to  the  sites  of  Carthage  and  Rome.     The  design 
of  Constantine  embraced  the  entire  peninsula  with  the  seven  hills 
upon  it.     "  On  foot,  with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  professing  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  divine  inspiration,  the  emperor  directed 
the  line  which  was  traced  as  the  boundary  of  the  destined  capital.*' 
.  .  .     "In  imitation  of  Rome  at  that  period,  the  city  was  divided 
into   2X7  =  fourteen   wards    (regiones).  ...     Its   centre  waai- 
marked  by  a  column  .  .  .  surmounted  by  a  bronze  colossus  of" 
Apollo.     The  church  of  S.  Sophia,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancients 
temple  of   Wisdom,  was   subsequently  dedicated   to    *  the    Hol^ 
Eternal  Wisdom '  by  Justinian.     In  the  court  called  the   Forunm 
Augusteum,  one  side  of  which  was  formed  by  the  palace  and  th^ 
other  by  the  church,  stood  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  not,  as   a'fe 
Rome,  a  gilt  marble  pillar,  but  a  spacious  edifice,  the  centre  from 
which  all  the  roads  of  the  empire  were  measured  and  on  the  walls 
of  which  the  distances  to  all  the  chief  places  were  inscribed  ...  In 
the  new  reunited  empire  quadruple  division  was  maintained,  the 
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empire  being  divided  into  four  parts,  each  forming  a  prietorian 
prefecture  under  a  piietorian  prefect,  who,  being  the  lieutenant  of 
the  emperor,  ruled  over  the  governors  and  people  of  the  province 
with  absolute  power.  The  four  prefectures  were  subdivided  into 
thirteen  dioceses,  each  governed  by  a  vice-prefect  named  vicariua, 
the  total  numlierof  dioceses  being  fifty-two." 

This  system  of  numeration  is  of  particular  interest  as  it  is  not 
only  identical  with  the  system  of  a  modern  pack  of  cards,  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown,  but  is  also  the  same  as  the  Mexican 
year  cycle  (see  p.  297).  Vestiges  of  sevenfold  organization  are 
traceable  in  the  appointment  by  Conslantine,  of  "  seveu  ministers 
of  the  palace "  who  exercised  "  sacred "  functions  about  the 
person  of  the  emperor,  and  the  division  of  all  Gaul  into  seven 
provinces  placed  under  the  governorship  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Seven 
Provinces.  In  conclusion  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the  four- 
storied  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  (A.  D  71),  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa  (A.  D.  23)  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  138) 
■ppeor  to  have  a  cosmical  character,  the  first  having  been  planned 
to  hold  the  entire  population  of  Rome,  around  a  central  space  in 
which,  originally,  the  circling  chariot  simulated  the  circuit  of  the 
celestial  '  plaustrum  '  or  '  carro  '  ^  chariot,  the  Latia  name  given 
to  Ursa  Major. 

While,  on  public  festivals,  the  amphitheatre  must  have  appeared 
as  a  8yno))si9  of  the  whole  empire  and  may  also  have  been  origi- 
nally used  for  nocturnal,  religious  or  political  assemblages,  the 
great  Pantheon  enclosing  the  images  of  twelve  deities,  may  well 
have  been  a  conscious  attempt  to  represent  the  all-embracing  Cos- 
mos of  Egyptian  and  Greek  philosophy,  the  framed  view  of  the 
heaven,  seen  through  the  central  opening  in  the  dome,  being  the 
■ymbol  of  the  "  hidden  and  invisible  god,"  of  the  initiated.  To 
Hadrian,  who  visited  Egypt  twice  and  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  idea  of  Plato's  Cosmos  or  Theos,  the  idea  of  building  a 
great  circular  structure  in  the  centre  of  which  he  would  be  laid  to 
rest,  would  naturally  have  suggested  itself.  Passing  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  buildings  which,  with  the  pyramids,  appear  to  be 
among  the  grandest  exponents  of  natural  philosophy  and  religion 
ever  reared  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  clearly  appear  to  have  lieen 
planned  under  the  direct  influence  of  Egyptian  and  Greek  philoso- 
phy, let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  identical  funda- 
mental scheme  was  perpetuated  among  some  northern  (KOples. 
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ANCIENT   IRELAND,  BRITAIN  AND  WALES. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  ancient  Ireland,  we  find  distinct 
traces  of  a  state,  founded  on  the  same  crystallized  artificial  system 
that  has  been  found  at  the  basis  of  the  most  ancient  civilizations 
of  the  world.  ''There  is  really  no  authentic  history  of  Ireland 
before  the  introduction  of  Chi*istianity  into  the  country,  bat  there 
are  some  genuine  traditions  which  appear  based  upon  truth,  because 
they  accord  with  and  explain  the  peculiar  customs  which  were  found 
to  prevail  in  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion.  These 
traditions  declare,  that  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants  were  subdued 
by  an  Asiatic  colony,  or  at  least  by  the  descendants  of  some  Elast- 
em  people  at  a  very  remote  period ;  they  aver  that  the  conquerors 
were  as  inferior  to  the  original  inhabitants  in  numbers  as  tbej 
were  superior  in  military  discipline  and  the  arts  of  social  life ;  they 
describe  the  conquest  as  a  work  of  time  and  trouble  and  assert 
that,  after  its  completion,  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  hereditary 
aristocracy  were  for  the  first  time  established  in  Ireland.  .  .  ." 

''At  some  unknown  period  Ireland  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms, 
Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  Munster  and  Meath  .  .  .  the  latter 
being  the  property  of  the  paramount  sovereign  .  .  .  ."  (W.  C. 
Taylor,  History  of  Ireland,  1837). 

John  0*Neil  cites  '*  the  very  oldest  Irish  books,  according  to 
which   two   brothers,    the   leaders   of   the  Milesian   colonization, 
divided  Ireland  into  Northern  and  Southern  kingdom."    Elsewhere 
he  relates  how  a  prince  of  the  north  had  been  united  in  marriage 
to  the  princess  of  the  south  and  that  *'  the  mythical  Niall-Navi- 
giallach  of  the  nine  treasures  had  had  a  Northern  king  for  father 
and  a  Southern  princess  for  mother."     Besides  this  subdivision, 
which  strikingly  recalls  the  ancient  Egyptian,  O'Neil  brings  out  th^ 
remarkable  fact  that  definite  positions  in  relation  to  each   otheiT" 
and  the  cardinal  points  were  assigned  to  the  five  Irish  kings  and  tell^ 
us  that  "  we  liave  a  fuller  and  later  division  when,  in  the  central 
hall,  the  miodh-ehuarta  of  Tara,  the  king  of  Erinn  sat  in  the  cen- — 
tre,  with    his  face    to  the  East,  the  king  of  Ulster  being  at  hii 
North,  the  king  of  Munster  at  his  South,  while  the  king  of  Leinstei 
sat  opposite  to  him  and  the  king  of  Connaught  behind  him  "  (o;>. 
cit.  I,  463). 

I  refer  the  reader  to  his  extremely  interesting  comparison  (i,  p. 
369)  of  ancient  Ireland  heing  ''an  Irish  instance  of  a  Chinese 
904 
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*  Miiidlc  KiD^dom,'  "  and  to  the  data  given  id  connection  with  the 
great  liall  of  Tnra,  which  was  called  Meath  or  Mid-court,  Miodchu- 
srtn(pronouucod  Micorta),  and  the  Northern  hill  of  Miodhchaoinii 
(or  Midkena),  guarded  by  Miodhchaoiuu  and  his  three  sons,  the 
^ardiaue  or  the  hill  being  thus  four  iu  all.  O'Neil  also  refers  to 
*'  the  great  idol  or  caatrum  of  Kilair  ,  .  ,  which  was  surrounded 
by  twelve  smaller  ones  and  was  called  the  stone  and  umbilicus  of 
HiberDta  and,  as  if  [daced  in  the  midst  and  middle  of  the  land, 
'medio  et  ineditullio'  .  .  .  ."  "Meath  itself,  where  this  Kilair  navel 
stood,  was  ancicDtl;  the  central  oae  of  the  live  divIsionB  of  Ireland 
and  is  called  Media  by  Gii-aldua  Cambieosia,  .  .  .  and  connected 
with  the  words  medi-tullium  and  medi-tullns."  The  legend  states 
that ''  the  castrmn  of  Kilair  and  the  stones  around  it  were  trans' 
porteil  by  Merlin  to  Stouehenge  and  '  set  up  in  the  same  order,'  "' 
*'  At  Mag  Slechtwas  the  chief  idol  of  Ireland,  called  Cenn  Craicb 
{Mound-chief)  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols 
about  it,  covered  with  brass"  (O'Ncil.  p.  273). 

"The  Ave  Irish  kingdoms  were  again  subdivided  into  several 
principalities  inhabited  by  distinct  •  septs,'  each  ruled  by  its  own 
carfinny  or  chieftain.  The  obedience  of  these  local  nilera  or  to- 
parchs  to  the  provincial  sovereign  was  regulated,  like  his  to  the 
general  monarch,  by  the  powers  that  be  possessed  for  enforcing 
authority  ....  The  succession  to  every  degree  of  sovereignty 
was  regulated  by  the  law  of  taniatry,  which  liiuiled  heredity  right 
to  the  family  but  not  to  the  individual  ....  Each  district  was 
deemed  the  common  property  of  the  entire  sept;  but  the  distri- 
bution of  the  several  shares  waa  entruated  to  the  toparch 

Tbe  lower  orders  were  divided  into  freemen  and  hetuges,  or  as 
they  were  called  by  the  Normans,  villania.  The  former  had  Ihe 
privilege  of  choosing  their  tribe  ;  tbe  latter  were  bound  to  tbe  soil 
aod  transferred  with  it  in  any  grant  or  deed  of  sale." 

Ruined  groups  of  buildings,  consisting  of  seven  sanctuaries  or 
churches,  Bituikted  around  a  round,  high  tower,  usually  with  four 
windows  near  the  top,  opening  to  the  cardinal  |)oiut8.  exist  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Ireland,  the  Seven  Churches  in  County  Wicklow 
being  the  most  famous  example.     Tbe  coamical  character  of  the 

■  Tbe  eDrion*  aioDClalloo  of  the  number  asTsn  irlth  SCanelieiigg  In  gfpty  folk.lon, 
Which  iHiMlbly  conialug  teitlgci  of  Druldlcal  folk-lore,  I*  lirougtil  out  by  R.  G.  Krtll- 
bnrloB  In  bli  paper  on"<iypiiy  totk.lari  a«  (o  SlunobenKe,"  h>  which  I  retortha 
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round  towers  hae  been  set  forth  by  John  O'Neill  to  whose  work  I 
refer  tbe  reader.  According  to  my  views  the  groups  testify  to  the 
establishment,  at  one  time,  of  several  septarchies  in  Ireland,  tbe 
geographical  centres  of  which,  as  in  Assyria  and  elsewhere,  were 
marked  in  this  case  by  the  cosmioal  round  tower,  figuring  the  axis 
or  spindle,  around  which  each  sept  built  its  council  house,  for  re- 
ligious and  political  assemblies.'  In  connection  with  such  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  what  Csesar  says  of  the  priests  and  judges  of 
Gaul,  which  was  organized  into  seven  provinces,  as  late  as  at  tbe 
time  of  Constantine:  ^' These  Druids  held  a  meeting  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year  in  a  consecrated  place  in  the  country  of  the  Car- 
nutes  [modern  Chartres]  which  country  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
centre  of  all  Gaul.''  It  is  well  kno^n  that  anterior  to  the  Roman 
Conquest  there  existed  in  Britain  a  long-established,  seven-fold 
state,  governed  by  seven  kings,  compared  by  John  Speed  (1630)  to 
seven  crowned  pillars. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  included  the  counties  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Crida  or  Creoda. 
The  central  and  chief  ruler  of  Britain  was  styled  Bretwalda.  It  is 
well  known  that  Stonehenge,  which  is  associated  in  folk-lore  with 
the  number  seven,  is  situated  in  tbe  heart  of  the  plain  region  of 
England  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  seat  of  central  religion 
and  government. 2 

It  i8  moreover  acknowledged  by  Knight  that  the  ancient  Britons 
were  a  people  who  evidently  bad  some  great  principle  of*  associa- 
tion in  their  religion  as  in  their  industry.  Tbe  familiar  fact,  tbat 
at  cue  period  tbe  ancient  Kent,  Cantium,  was  governed  by  four 
kings,  also  styled  ''  tbe  four  princes  of  Cantii,"  furnishes  an  indi- 
cation tbat  quadruplicate  division  was  also  known  to  the  ancients 
Britons. 


1  In  the  case  of  Mnyapan,  Yucatan,  the  practical  use  of  analogous  council-houses  i^^- 
described  (p.  209).    The  Irish  tower  and  seven  houses  are  remarkably  in  accord  witl^^ 
the  scheme  of  orji^anizatlon  used  in  ancient  Greece  where, at  Tenos,  each  ^enswa^^ 
known  as  "a  tower"  and  each  gens,  as  well  as  its  tow^n,  was  divided  into  at  leas^^ 
seven  parts  (p.  456). 

2  Joluj  Speed  relates  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Kent,  named  Catigera,  •*  was  lnterre<^ 
upon  a  plain  where  his  monument  vulgarly  called  '  citscotehouse,*  consisted  of  fou^" 
stones  pitched  in  the  manner  of  the  stonehenge."    It  is  tempting  to  see  in  the  fou*" 
stones  "  pitched"  around  the  grave,  the  underlying  thought  of  a  resting-place  in  th^ 
cosmical  centre,  of  the  symbolized  four  quarters,  and  to  view  the  prehistoric  crosses* 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  emblematic  of  tlie  Middle  and  Four  Quarters,  associatecl 
with  secret  pole-stiir  and  cosmical  cult  and  employed  as  symbols  of  time  and  of  quad- 
ruplicate government. 
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A  few  instructive  facts  conceruing  Welsh  DniicUsm  may  be  ap- 
propriately cited  here. 

Morien  has  pointed  out  tbat  tlie  Druidic  Celi  Ced  correspuuda 
to  Atneu-Ra,  the  Egyptian  Hidden  Sun.  According  to  Welsh 
■ystem  the  universe  was  born  of  Celi-Ced,  a  dual  poner,  Celi 
being  the  masculine  and  Ced  the  feminine  principle.  Ceridwen  is 
termed  the  Welsh  Isis,  and  her  name  translated  as  "the  protiuc- 
ing  woman."  Celi  is  invftriably  represented  as  hidden,  the  three 
Eua  representing  him  in  manifestation. 

"The  three  Hub  are  :  Hu  cyich  y  Cengaut  ^  the  Hu  of  the  circle 
of  inflnitnde ;  Hu  cylch  y  Sidydd  =  the  Hn  of  the  circle  of  the 
zodiac  and  Hu  yn  Nghnawd  ^^  Hu  incarnate.  The  latter  was  in- 
'  camate  in  the  Arch  Druid.  He,  standing  In  the  middle  of  the 
'  Gorsedd  circle,  where  the  triple  life  lines  met,  implied  by  his  action 
that  the  three  emanations  which  had  their  root  in  the  dual  Ced- 
Celi,  focuBse<l  themselves  in  him.  He  Btoo<l  facing  the  east  where 
the  sun  rises  "  (cf.  the  ceremonial  position  assumed  by  the  king 
of  Erin  in  council  and  that  of  the  Roman  augur  on  drawing  his 
tetnplum).  "The  name  for  the  physical  sun  was  Huan,  translated 
aa  '  the  abode  of  divinity.'  "  "  The  Druidic  bards  of  N.  Wales 
worshipped  Beli."' 

Id  Welsh  legend  a  go<l  named  Peredur  Paladye  Hir  (of  the  long 
spear  or  pal)  is  associated  with  his  brother,  both  sons  of  EliSer, 
one  of  the  thirteen  princes  of  the  north.  Pei-edur  is  one  of  seven 
brothers;  there  were  seven  profound  mysteries  of  Druidism,  i.  e. 
seven  divisions  of  the  reverberations  of  the  Word,  emanating  from 
Ced,  and  the  seven  Tattaras  or  seven  rays. 

SCANDINAVIA.      _^-  — 

According  to  the  Icelandic  historian  $  nor  ri  Sturleeson,  whose 
opinion  was  the  re-echo  of  ancient  traditioutd-beliefe,  Odin  and  his  , 
fjj;ht  ■■""'■  ° ■'d-fwH?-cQmpiitijotiS]_twelvc  in  all,  were  partb'y Jti nga 
^nd  priests  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who  had  emigrated  from  Asia — 
perhaps  from _Xroy— and  who  conrjui'nil  (iiiri  ?iilid  over  various 
parts  of  ScandinavLa  a.nd  Nurtlifm  <iiT;ii:iiiy  wluTf,  after  their 
death,  they  were  regarded  by  the  pt>i)])li'  :is  dt'itica  (Chambers' 
Encjcloptcdia) , 

O'Ncil  states  "that  Odin  was  named  Mith-Odinn  (Mid-Odin?) 
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by  Saxo  Grammaticus/'  and  quotes  the  following :  **  Odinn  died 
in  his  bed,  in  Sweden,  and  when  he  was  near  his  death  he  made 
himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear  and  said  he  was  going 
to  Godheim"  (Ingliga  Saga).  ^*The  twelve  ffodes  or  diarordrot- 
nar  of  Odin  were  obvioosly  cognate  to  our  gad  as  a  name  of  a 
deity.  They  (or  the  priests  who  represented  them)  directed  sacri- 
fices and  jodged  the  people,  and  all  the  people  served  and  obeyed 
them"  (O'Neill,  p.  76). 

A  strange  reality  is  given  to  Odin  and  his  twelve  '*  godes,"  when 
it  is  realized  that  at  Mora,  near  Upsala,  Sweden,  there  exists  the 
ancient  stone  throne  on  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden  were 
crowned  and  this  central  stone  is  surrounded  by  twelve  lesser 
stones,  just  as  the  Irish  ^*  Mound-chief "  was  surrounded  by 
twelve  idols. 

While  the  above  facts  suffice  to  indicate  that,  in  remotest  antiq- 
ity,  the  government  of  the  state  was  vested  in  one  supreme  and 
twelve  minor  chiefs,  the  following  brief  extracts  from  the  Eddas 
reveal  the  cosmical  beliefs  of  the  Norsemen :      **In  the  cold  north 
existed  Niflheim  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  well  from  which 
sprang  twelve  rivers.    In  the  south  existed  the  warm  Muspelheim. 
There  was  a  contention  between  both  of  these  worlds.  .     .     .  The 
union  of  heat  and  cold  produced  Oergelmer  or  Chaos,  and  the  first 
human  being,  Ymir.     The  revolving  eye  of  the  Norse  world-mill- 
stone was  directly  above  Oergelmer  and  through   it  the  waters 
flowed  to  and  from  the  great  fountain  of  the  Universe  waters." 
Ymir  drew  his  nourishment  from  four  streams  of  milk  proceeding 
from  the  mythical  cow  Aedhumla.     Subsequently  he  was  slain  by 
three  divine  brothers  who  carried  his  bodv  to  the  middle  of  Gin^ 
nungagap,  and  formed  from  it  the  earth  and  the  heavens     .     .     • 
of  his  skull  they  formed  the  heavens,  at  each  of  the  four  comers 
of  which  stood  a  dwarf,  viz  :  Austri  at  the  £ast,  Vestri  at  the  west^ 

Northri  at  the  north  and  Suthri  at  the  south Whe 

heaven  and  earth  were  formed,  the  chief  gods  or  Oesir,  of  who 
there  were  twelve,  met  in  the  Centre  of  the  world  and  built  Mid 
gardr  or  Asgard,  the  yard,  city  or  stronghold  of  the  Middle  and  o 
the  Asen  =  the  gods.     It  was  situated  on  the  Himinbiorg,  or  Hil  1> 
of  Heaven,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  ash-tree,  Yggdrasil  « 
whose  branches  spread  over  the  whole  world  and  tower  over  th« 
heavens." 

The  following  is  from  the  prose  £^da :     '^  Then  the   sons  of 
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Bor  built  in  tlie  midille  of  the  universe  the  city  called  Asgard, 
where  dwell  tlic  gods  and  their  kindred,  and  froiix  that  abode  work 
out  to  many  womUoiis  things  both  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens  aA&ve 
it.  There  is  in  ttiat  city  a  place  called  Hlidskjalf,  and  when  Odin 
IB  seated  thereupon  hia  lofty  throne,  he  seea  over  the  whole  world." 

In  the  Eddas  we  And  evidences  that  while  Odin  or  All-fader 
was  the  ruler  of  heaven,  hia  powerful  son  Tlior  was  "  the  ruler  of 
Thrudbeiiii  and  drove  through  the  world  in  a  chariot  and  became 
the  supreme  god." 

The  following  facta,  taken  from  Mr.  Allen'a  "  Star-names,"  es* 
tablisbed  the  association  of  Thor  with  Polaris  and  the  Ursne. 
"  In  ancient  timcBjhe  northern  nations  termed  Ursa  Major  'Jie_  iLI 
wapon  of  Odin.  JjVoilep.'or  Wuotau,  the  father  of  Thor.''  The  I  — 
Danes,  Swe<le6  and  Icelanders  also  knew  it  as  Stori  Vagii,  the 
Great  Wagon  and  as  Karl's  Vagn;  Karl  being  Thor,  their  chief 
god  of  whom  the  old  Swedish  Rhyme  Chronicle  of  Upsala  says 
'•.  .  ,  The  god  Thor  was  the  highest  of  them.  He  sat  naked  as  a 
child,  seven  etars  in  his  hand  and  Charles'  Wain." 

The  "  throne  of  Thor  "  or  "  Smaller  Chariot,"  was  the  name  giv- 
en to  Polaris  (Ursa  Minor)  by  the  early  Danes  and  Icelanders  and 
their  deacendants  still  call  it  the  "  Litli  Vagn,"  the  little  wagon. 
The  Finns,  apparently  alone  among  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope in  Ihb  conception,  named  Ursa  Minor,  Vahii  Otawa,  the  Little 
Bear.  They,  however,  t«rmed  Polaria,  Taehti,  "the  star  at  the  top 
of  tlie  heavenly  mountain." 

It  is  atriking  how  clearly,  in  Scandinavia,  the  Middle  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  sacred  mountain  and  tree,  the  world  axis,  a  heavenly 
city,  an  enthroned  central  god,  and  witli  Polaris,  Ursa  Major  and 
the  idea  of  eternal  circumpolar  rotation  expressed  by  the  wain 
eternally  wheeled  around  the  throne  of  Thor.  To  any  one  imbued 
with  the  ideas  set  forth  above,  the  signification  of  the  Scandina- 
vian, Druidic,  New  Year  festival,  the  name  for  which  was  "  the 
wheel "  (yule,  yeol,  y«ul,  hjol,  hiugl,  hjul),  must  clearly  appear  as 
the  dxte  on  which  the  complete  circuit  of  the  Urste  around  the 

■  t4ghl  I*  thrown  upon  the  poisltile  conception  of  Unit  Mii)or  sa  Thor's  wagon  and 
tba  Biaat  prlmltlre  lorm  of  chariots  Id  general  by  the  archaic  chariot  of  ntBtu  ai«d, 
lDlhlaiU7,  In  Cores  and  formerly  In  Japan.  It  laono-wlieolcd  and  tlie  seal,  detllned 
toroaa  panon.lii  plncvil  high  above  the  elngle  wheel  ami  rei>U  upon  two  long  polaa. 
Ikaaodaol  which  pru)eet  la  front  and  behind.  Four  iren  are  reijolred  to  support 
B»d  pnah  lbl«  chariot  of  rtate.  a  fine  example  of  which  lins  luloty  been  •vcurud  for 
tha  HnaeBm  of  Salem,  Uau.,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Uorae. 
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pole,  was  ceremonially  registered.  It  is  obvious  that  this  coald 
best  be  expressed  by  a  circle  being  drawn  around  the  swastika  or 
cross,  to  which  the  fourth  arm  would  be  added,  completing  thus 
the  registration  of  the  four  seasons,  marked  by  the  opposite  posi- 
tions assumed  by  the  Ursae  at  nightfall.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
wheel-cross,  swastika,  triskeles  and  S-figure  constitute,  with  the 
winding  serpent  and  the  tau,  named  Thor*s  hammer,  the  main  sym- 
bols of  ancient  Scandinavia  (see  fig.  IS,  p.  29  and  fig.  38,  p.  119).  I 
venture  to  point  out  how  obviously  Thor's  hammer  symbolizes  the 
union  of  the  Above  and  Below,  the  heaven  represented  by  the  hor- 
izontal line  resting  on  the  perpendicular  support,  symbolizing  the 
sacred  pole,  column,  mountain  and  tree  intimately  associated  with 
Polaris,  the  world  axis. 
V^  I  As  a  suggestion  only,  1  venture  to  point  out  how,  theold  Norge 
^  >  ^  I  name  for_star  being  tjara  and  for  tree  =  tar,  the  r61e  of  the  tree 
pi<  '  /  in  Druidic  cult  would  be  fully  accounted  for,  the  initiated  only 
being  aware  that  it  was  but  a  rebus  symbol  of  the  secret  or  hidden 
star-god  Polaris. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  natural  or  artificial  elevations  and 
erected  stones,  trees,  staffs  or  poles  must  have  been  used  as  means 
of  determining  the  positions  of  the  Ursae  at  the  public  celebration 
of  the  Yule  festival  and  that  the  ceremony  of  kindling  of  new  fire 
was  observed  at  the  time  when  the  "  wheel "  was  supposed  to  be- 
gin its  new  annual  revolution. 

Reflection  clearly  shows  that  pole-star  worship  must  have  taken  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  and  their 
descendants,  the  seafaring  Vikings,  than  upon  any  other  nation. 
We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  recognition  that  Polaris  formed 
the  centre  of  axial  rotation  and  the  middle  of  the  sky,  would  have 
impressed  itself  most  profoundly  upon  observers  stationed  in  the 
latitude  where  winter  darkness  prevailed  and  the  pole-star  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  overhead.  Under  such  conditions  the  associa- 
tion of  the  opposite  positions  of  the  Septentriones  with  directions 
in  space,  i.  e.,  the  cardinal  points,  would  be  most  striking. 

What  is  more  :  the  re-appearance  of  the  sun,  after  the  long  dark- 
ness of  a  northern  winter,  must  have  established  the  idea  of  ft 
fixed  relationship  between  certain  positions  of  Ursa  Major  and 
the  solstitial  position  of  the  sun.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the 
observation  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  was  forced  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  as  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  and  that  it 
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may  perhaps  be  therefore  designated  as  the  birthplace  of  primitive 
astronomy. 

The  origin  of  the  idea  of  an  all-pervading  duality  and  the  chains 
of  association  wliich  linked  Light  and  the  Sun  to  air  and  water, 
and  to  the  male  element,  whilst  Darkness  and  the  Nocturnal 
Heaven  became  connected  with  earth,  fire  and  woman,  are  clearly 
accounted  for  in  the  circumpolar  regions  only,  where  the  year  di- 
vides itself  into  a  period  of  light  in  which  independent  and  roam- 
ing out-door  life  was  possible,  and  a  period  of  darkness  during 
which  family  life,  in  underground  fire-lit  dwellings,  was  compul- 
sory. If  fathomed,  the  mind  of  the  Eskimo  to-day  may  possi- 
bly reveal  the  germs  of  identical  associations  of  ideas,  for  it  would 
seem  as  though  existence  in  the  polar  regions  would  infallibly  stamp 
them  indelibly  upon  the  consciousness  of  all  living  creatures,  until 
they  unconsciously  pervaded  their  entire  being  and  even  affected 
the  structural  organization  of  the  human  brain.  ^ 

The  tendency  to  believe  that  the  human  race  must  have  spent 
its  infancy  near  the  pole  and  received  there  an  intellectual  stamp, 
which  oawld  not  h°vi>  been  conveved  to  it  so  clearlv  in  anv  other 
latitude.  ^«  nn^onhtftHiy  flncoura^cd  by  the  opinion  of  various  au- 
thorities,  that  ^'  all  forms  of  life  must  have  originated  at  the  pole, 
this  having  been  the  first  habitable  portion  of  our  world."    This  ' 
view  is  exhaustively  treated  in  William  Fairfield  Warren's  *'  Par- 
adise Found,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  at  the  North  Pole" 
(Boston,  1885),  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  and  which  contains 
much  valuable  data  which  I  would  have  incorporated  in  the  present 
investigation  had  I  had  earlier  access  to  the  volume.  It  would  seem 
as  though  Warren's  conclusions  were  in  perfect    accord  with  the 
condnsions  arrived  at  by  some  leading  palaeontologists,  geologists 
and  botanists,   concerning  the  distribution  of  life  on  the  globe. 
These  are  conveniently  summarized  in  the  article  on  '^  Distribution" 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  from  which  the  following  detached 
excerpts  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

**  The  general  result  arrived  at  is  that  the  great  northern  conti- 

1  It  Is  with  keenest  Interest  that  I  look  forward  to  learning,  from  the  distinguished 
archaeologists  of  Sweden,  among  whom  I  haye  the  honor  of  having  hlghly-esteemed, 
personal  friends,  how  far  their  observation  and  deeper  knowledge  lead  them  to  en. 
tertain  views  I  have  advanced  concerning  the  origin  of  the  swastika  and  the  Influence 
of  pole-star  worship  upon  the  developmentof  primitive  religion  and  social  organlza* 
tlon.  It  is  from  ttiem  that  I  expect  information  as  to  the  relation  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  to  the  ancient  centres  of  civilization  which  have  been 
dlscfused. 
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nents  represent  the  original  seat  of  mammalian  life  and  the  regioiu 
of  its  highest  development.  .  .  .  The  tertiary  fauna  of  North 
America,  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  exhibits  proofs  of  a  former 
communication  between  the  two  northern  continents  both  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  but  always,  probably,  in  rather 
high  latitudes.  This  is  indicated  both  by  the  groups  which  appear 
to  have  originated  in  one  continent  and  then  to  have  passed  across 
to  the  other  and  also  by  tbe  entire  absence  from  America  of  many 
important  groups  which  abounded  in  Europe  (and  vice  versa)  in- 
dicating that  the  communication  between  the  two  hemispheres  was 
always  imperfect  and  of  limited  duration  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  marked  continuity  of  the  Northern  Flora  (with  only 
a  gradual  east  and  west  change  in  the  arctic  regions,  but  with  an 
increased  divergency  southwards)  requures  it  to  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  although  it  has  long  been  divided  into  that  of  the  old  and 
new  world  by  the  severance  of  North  America  from  Northern  Asia 
and  by  the  barrier  to  an  interchange  of  vegetation  in  the  upheaval 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range.  The  old  and  new  world  divisions 
of  the  flora  which,  no  doubt,  began  to  diverge  from  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  distance,  have  now  had  that  divergence  immensely 
increased  by  isolation.  .  .  .  Large  American  genera  (of  the 
intermediate  flora)  have  sent  off  offsets  into  Eastern  Asia  which, 
gradually  diminishing  in  number  of  species  and  sometimes  slightly 
modifying  their  character,  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and 
invaded  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  .  .  .  With  regard  to 
the  nrctic  alpine  flora.  Hooker  found  that,  estimating  the  whole 
arctic  flora  at  762  species,  arctic  East  America  possessed  379  of 
which  269  are  common  to  Scandinavia.  Of  the  whole  flora  616 
species  are  found  in  arctic  Europe  and  of  these  586  are  Scandi- 
navian and  tliis  leads  Hooker  to  the  striking  observation  that '  the 
Scandinavian  flora  is  present  in  every  latitude  of  the  globe  and 
is  the  only  one  that  is  so.'  According  to  Bentham,  ScandinaviEf 
which  would,  according  to  older  rales,  have  been  termed  the  centre 
of  creation  for  the  arctic  regions,  may  now  be  termed  the  chief 
centre  of  preservation  within  the  arctic  circle  owing,  perhaps,  to 
its  more  broken  conformation  and  partly  to  that  warmer  climate 
.  .  .  which  was,  during  the  glacial  period  a  means  of  preser- 
vation of  some  colder  species  which  were  everywhere  expelled  or 
destroyed.  .  .  .  We  may  infer  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  epoch,  the  continuous  circumpolar  land  was  covered  with 
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^  vegetatioD  also  largely  composed  of  identical  plants,  bul  adapted 
,to  a  warmer  eiimate.  As  (be  climate  became  lees  warm  there 
.would  coiiimence  a  migration  southwards  wbich  would  result  in 
itLe  moditied  desceodants  of  these  plants  being  now  blended  with 
ftite  vegetation  of  central  Europe  and  the  United  States.  As  the 
'glacial  periotl  gradually  advanced,  the  tropical  plants  will  have  re- 
b%fited  from  both  sides  towards  the  equator  followed  in  the  rear 
by  the  temperate  productions  and  these  by  the  arctic.  When  the 
climate  of  the  earth  again  ameliorated,  the  migration  took  place 
In  a  reverse  direction  and  in  this  way  mountain  ranges  became  the 
havens  of  refuge  for  the  fragments  of  the  original  arctic  flora 
which  were  exterminated  on  the  lowlands.  An  indication  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  arctic  alpine  flora  is  afforded  by  the  fact  of 
Its  absence  in  the  comparatively  modern  volcauic  mountains  of 
France.  .  .  .  If  it  be  granted  that  the  polar  area  was  oncfi 
occupied  by  the  .Scandinavian  flora  and  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial 
epoch  did  drive  this  vegetation  downwards  .  ,  .  in  arctic  America 
.  .  .  where  there  was  a  free  southern  extension  and  dilatation 
of  land  for  tbe  same  Scandinavian  plants  to  occupy,  these  would 
nnltiply  enormously  in  individuals.     .     .     ." 

Tbe  following  remarkable  results  of  recent  botanical  research 
will  be  found  to  be  of  profound  interest  to  investigators  and  to 
•opport  the  foregoing  couclumons.  Amongst  tbe  many  impoi-tant 
[  discoveries  of  hitherto  undescribcd  species  of  plants,  made  by  the 
diatingnished  botanists  Mr.  Stephen  Sommier  and  Dr.  Emile  Levier 
during  their  expedition  in  the  Caucasus  mountains,  in  1890,  was 
that  of  a  species  of  fungus  named  Exobaaidium  dixcoidviim  Ell., 
which  was  found  growing  on  the  Rkotlrxlendron  Jtaro  L.  This 
fungus  was  submitted  to  Prof.  I'.  Magnus  of  Berlin,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  tbe  identical  Exobasidium  which  has  been  found 
growing  on  the  Axalea  viscoaa  L,  in  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
The  following  is  the  authoritative  statement  of  Prof.  P.  Magnus 
which  appears  in  Messrs.  S.  Sommier  and  E.  Levier's  Enumera- 
torio  plantarum  caucos  :  acta  horti  petropolitani,  vol.  zvi.  St. 
Petersburg.  1899. 

**Tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  identical  species  of  fungus  on  two  closely 
related  plants,  which  respectively  grow  in  the  Caucasus  and  in 
North  America  and  are  missing  in  intermetllate  countries,  deserves 

oar  deepest  interest These  plants  are  relics  of  the 

Tertiary  period,  during  which  North  America   and    Europe   still 
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formed  a  contlniious  floral  area.  While  the  plants,  on  which  the 
fungus  grew,  differentiated  into  two  closely  related  species,  in  two 
at  present  widely  separated  but  formerly  connected  radii  of  dis- 
tributioD,  the  parasitical  Exobasidium  remained  outwardly  un- 
altered. This  is  exactly  like  the  case  of  another  fungus,  Uromy- 
ces  glycyrrhizoBy  which  I  have  described  and  explained  in  the 
^Berichten  der  Deutschen  Botanischen  Gesellschaf t '  (Bd.  yii, 
1890,  S.  877-884).  Exobasidium  disc,  is  also  a  parasitical  fungus 
which  has  been  growing  on  the  parent  form  of  Rhododendron  vis- 
cosum  and  Rhododendron  flavum  ever  since  that  period  when  North 
America  and  Europe  were  continuous  and  possessed  the  same  flora.'' 
I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Magnus  and  to  Dr.  Levier  for 
the  following  names  of  closely  allied  species  of  plants  which  are 
found  in  America  and  Asia  only,  it  being  particularly  noticeable 
that  it  is  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus  mountains  that  the  rela- 
tives of  the  American  species  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

PlcUanus  occidentcUis  North  America. 

Platanus  orientalis  Asia  Minor. 

Liquidambar  styraciflua  North  America. 

*'  "  Asia. 

Rhododendron  viscosum  North  America. 

'*  flavum  Caucasus  Mts. 

Rhododendron  maximum  North  America. 

'^  porUicum  Caucasus  Mts. 

Professor  Magnus  has,  moreover,  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
fungus  Uropyxis,  which  is  a  widespread  American  species  and 
grows  in  Mexico,  has  a  representative  in  Manchuria.  In  his  mon- 
ograph on  Uropyxis,  Professor  Magnus  enumerates  further  species 
of  fungi  which  occur  in  America  and  Asia  only  and  are  missing  in 
other  portions  of  the  world  (P.  Magnus,  Berichten  der  Deutschen 
Botanischen  Gesellschaft,  Jahrgang  1899.     Band  xvii,  Heft  3). 

Referring  the  reader  to  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse's  trite  article, 
Was  Middle  America  peopled  from  Asia?  (Appleton's  Popular  vSci- 
euce  Monthly,  November,  1898),  I  cite,  from  this,  the  following 
authoritative  statements  :  ''From  the  naturalist's  standpoint  the 
avenues  have  been  quite  as  open  for  the  cireumpolar  distribution  of 
man  as  they  have  been  for  the  cireumpolar  distribution  of  other 
animals  and  plants,  down  to  the  minutest  land  snail  and  low  fungus* 
The  ethnic  resemblances  supposed  to  exist  between  the  peoples  of 
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the  two  sides  of  the  Pacific  may  he  the  result  of  nii  Aunloiit  ili«trl> 
butiou  arouod  the  northern  legiona  of  tlie  glulic." 

The  very  remarknble  survival  or  certain  plants  mid  fuiitcli  ilatlnji 
from  the  Tertiary  period,  in  two  sncb  widely  sundered  euiinlrioH  na 
Asia  Minor  aud  Nortb  America,  certainly  finds  a  curious  and  strik- 
ing parallel  in  tbe  analogy  of  the  cosmical  ideas  and  social  orKanU 
zation  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  with  those  of  Mexico. 

Wliat  is  more:  A  cosmical  scheme,  nttribii tabic  to  ti  prolonged 
observation  of  natural  celestial  plienomenn,  suuh  as  could  brst 
have  been  carried  on  in  clri/umpolnr  regions,  has  been  shown  to  bn 
as  widcapiead  as  tbe  Scandinavian  flora  which  "  is  pn'sont  In  iivcry 
latitude  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  so." 

Many  of  my  readers  will  doubtless  l>e  inclined  to  explain  Ihn 
identity  of  cosmical  and  religious  conceptions,  social  organ Izntioii, 
and  architectural  plans  shown  to  have  existed  in  tlio  paat  bctweoii 
the  inhabitants  of  both  bemispberes,  as  the  result  of  Indnpendniit 
€Tolution,  dating  from  tbe  period  wben  primitive  man,  emerging 
from  savagery,  was  driven  soiitbwnrd  from  circumpolur  rngloni, 
carrying  with  him  a  set  of  indelible  impressions  whlcb,  under  tbn 
influence  of  constant  pole-star  worship,  sooner  or  l«t*r  dflvolo(M'd 
and  bronght  forth  identical  or  anulogous  reHiill*. 

Those  who  bold  this  view  may  perhajM  go  so  far  mi  to  consldKr 
tbe  possibility  that,  beforedrirtingssiiader,  the  human  riUM  hwl  nb 
ready  discovered,  for  instance,  the  art  of  fire-making  aii'l  of  wiirb* 
tag  in  stone,  hod  adopted  tbe  aign  of  tbe  otomi  aa  a  ynar-rpglNl*r, 
aod  evolved  an  arcbak  form  of  ■ocial  orgaBlxatl'm.  To  many  Ibia 
view  may  fnraisha  •atisfadorjexplanati'in  of  tht^  nnivcrHal  aprtwi 
of  identical  ideas  and  tbe  differtotiatioa  of  their  Hutmrnniutnliy  In- 
depeodent  evohitioa. 

On  tbe  olber  battd.  another  daaa  of  reackfs  may  pref<«r  Ui  thitih 
tbat,  while  botb  hearitpfaera  najr  bare  originally  bveii  ptumiubul 
hj  bcancfaes  of  tbe  aane  ncr,  al  am  ntnamiy  loir  sta{((r  tif  irtub 
lectoal  dcrdopBCDl,  drifaattai  aada  ptaa  of  widal  OTj(»nl/«t)fr» 
may  bave  developed  «d  bMi  faraHtecd  arjoMrr  fa  «mIomM/ 


Tbe  gnak  pwWwi  ««  At  «rt(bi  0I  A« 
beyowl  Iba  anpeaf  tte  pM«gat  wmk  a«4  tuttMi  anAMfMi  mm 
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only  be  obtained  at  some  future  day  by  the  joint  cooperation  of 
Americanists  and  Orientalists.  On  the  other  hand  certain  incon- 
trovertible facts  which  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  prehistoric 
contact  have  been  coming  under  my  observation  during  my  pro- 
longed course  of  study  and  the  presentation  of  these  may  advance 
knowledge  by  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  discussion,  inquiry  and  re- 
search by  learned  specialists. 

For  ready  reference  I  submit  the  following  tabulated  record  of 
the  widely  sundered  countries  in  which  are  found,  applied  to  the 
governmental  scheme,  the  same  cosmical  divisions,  respectively 
consisting  of  four,  seven  and  thirteen  parts,  the  group  being  inva- 
riably associated  with  the  idea  of  an  all-embracing  One,  constituting 
the  Four  in  One,  Seven  in  One  and  Thirteen  in  One.  It  is  superfla- 
ous  to  add  that,  in  each  country  enumerated,  the  existence  of  more 
or  less  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient  pole-star  worship  and  the  colt 
of  the  sacred  Middle,  the  Above  and  Below  and  Four  Quarters,  L  e.<, 
the  four,  seven  and  thirteen  directions  in  space,  have  been  recorded 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Important  additional  facts,  acquired  by 
reference  to  Hewitt's  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,  to  which 
my  attention  was  directed  by  Mr.  Stansbury  Hagar,  and  to  other 
valuable  works,  will  be  found  included  in  the  following  summary. 

It  would  be  of  utmost  assistance  to  me  in  my  future  researches 
and  I  would  regard  it  as  a  personal  favor  if  specialists  would  draw 
my  attention  to  any  deficiencies  they  may  detect,  and  inform  vae 
of  the  latest  results  of  their  individual  investigations  bearing  upon 
the  subjects  under  consideration. 

INDIA. 

Seven  zones,  seven  directions  in  space,  seven  sages. 

"  The  conception  of  the  confederated  kingdom  formed  of  six  de- 
pendent and  allied  states  surrounding  the  seventh  ruling  state  in 
the  centre."  .  .  .  .  '*  It  is  this  conception  which  is  worked  out  in 
the  six  kingdoms  surrounding  the  central  kingdom  of  Jambudvipa^ 
into  which  they  divided  India.  This  form  of  kingdom  still  survives 
in  those  which  form  the  tributary  states  of  Chota  Nagpore,  for  in 
all  of  these  the  central  province  is  ruled  by  the  king  and  those  sur- 
rounding it  by  his  subordinate  chiefs  .  .  .  ."*  (Hewitt,  Ruling 
Races  of  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  256). 

» Hewitt  states  (p.  90)  that,  "It  was  successively  immigrating  races  from  the  North 
....  who  plaocd  a  kluR  at  the  head  of  the  confederated  prorlnceB  formed  from  their 
confederated  vlUages The  confederate  form  of  these  kingdoms  is  shown  In 
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Four  lakes,  four  rivers,  four  cosmical  divisioDs,  four  guardians, 
p.  S20. 

"  In  tbe  Good  '  Song  of  Lingal,'  it  is  related  how,  LiDgal,  bav- 
ing  been  slain  by  the  confederacy  [of  six  kingdoms  surrounding 
•evenlh],  came  to  life  again,  and  with  four  new-born  Gonde, 
founded  a  new  race  of  Goads ;  taught  them  to  bnild  houseu  and 
to  grow  millets  ....  lie  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes  .... 
With  these  he  united  the  four  tribes  descended  from  the  Gonds  be 
bad  brought  down  in  his  first  avatar  ....  These  formed  the  eight 
tinited  races  of  tbe  tortoise -earth  ....  Lingal  placed  among  them 
priests  ....  who  married  the  new-comers  to  the  daughters  of 
the  previous  immigrants  ....  This  .  .  marks  the  first  stage  of 
tbe  nuion  of  the  Kushikas  and  the  Maghadas,  tbe  latter  being  the 
r«ce  who  worshipped  the  motber-Maga  aa  the  sacred  alligator, 
(Hewitt). 

According  to  the  Mahabharata  the  two  races  of  Kushikas  and 
Uaghadaa  were  united  under  one  king  ....  This  land  was  called 
by  Hindu  geographers  Saka-dvipa,  said  in  the  Mataya  Purana  to 
be  the  land  of  tbe  mountain  whence  Indra  gets  tbe  rain ;"  that  is 
of  the  mountain  called  K bar-sab -kurra,  Usiiidban  and  Savkanta. 
**  This  mountain  stood  as  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  confeder- 

nes  aa  Chutllegurh  wblRb  me&na  tlie  ie  gurha  or  uulled  provlncea.  But  the 
»IJdateil  furm  i>f  Ilie  pre. Aryan  Indian  Tillage  wna  that  framerl  bj  the  Ha- 
lt «■■  the/  nbo  placed  Uie  ruyal  proTloi-e  In  the  l^vn[^e  ot  tlie  klngilom 
I  wan  on  these  principle*  that  the  government  of  the  Ooraon  Tillage  or  Chota 
waa  TODstrtivted.  The  Oonutn  form  of  Tillage  goTernmenl  la  that  which  tuu 
itcrred  wllh  lesa  allvratlOD  from  aubaequent  Intradera  than  thai  ol  an;  oLhflr 
ndia,  lor  the  Ooraona.  Mnndas,  Hu.knla  and  Bliu;ia  haie  alnajra  been  ahle. 
le  pratet-tlon  of  Iheir  mountain  laalncuea,  their  political  organliaUoD  and 
Dralloveof  Independence,  to  keep  their  coontrr  free  from  the  Interteraace 
•(  the  hated  Sadha,  the  name  by  which  tfaef  call  the  Hlndos.  But  these  people,  who 
"    '  and  held  themaclTea  aloof  from  later  Invadera  were  of  no  less  foreign  origin 

Mch«l  AuKtrallolds  hihJ  palriarchal  MottgoU  or  FinnUh  and  olhtr  yorthrrit  ttoekt, 

re  formed  Inio  confederated  trlbea  of  artiaana  and  agilcnlturlaM  In 

t  WB«  troni  the  soBthem  part  of  Aala  Mlnoror  Northern  raleaUne, 

■hM  tlie  Ooraona  CAme.    The;'  theniselTea  sa;-  that  they  came  from  Wealsru  India. 

>a  Ibe  land  of  Kuhldas  [the  land  of  the  red  men],  but  tills  means  Sfria,  tbe  cauDtry 

ere  called  Rotou  by  the  KgypUane,  and  Oiey  were  the  race  who  In- 

■nd  plough-tlUage  Into  India  andiC'bola  Nagpvre.  " 

anUon  Is  drawn  lo  Wylle'a  aUtsmente,  c[nolnl  on  p.  SOa.  concernlnR 

ilgraUon  ot  Unelllea  to  China,  tIb  Ferala  (■tH>ut  A.  D.  £8-TI»  and  the  native 

"  "    IChrlsllanltywaalhe  ancient  religion  of  Tft-T(ln  =  Syrio.    ilowlu's  Iden. 

•f  Syiia  u  the  '■  roil  land  "  canacs  Iho  Ooraon  and  l.:hlneee  tniilltlons  to 

In  aaalfcning  II  aa  the  common  eource  ot  origin  oC  their  clTllliatlun.    Aocordlof 

FrofManr  Sayce  It  was  "about  B.C.  aoOtlMit the  PhanloUna  penetrated  lothei 

IttooMtot  India."  and  "  tradition  brenjcbt Hwui  III lalnUy ftWP  Mw  feralan  I 

fABdenl  Kmpire  of  the  East,  p  ISt]. 
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acies  of  the  patriarchal  tribes  and  the  matriarchal  races  ....  Each 
confederacy  is  formed  by  six  kingdoms  surrounding  a  seyenth  or 
ruling  kingdom  in  the  centre  ....  This,  in  the  Iranian  federation, 
is  Khavaniras  or  Huaniratba  and  in  India,  Jambu-dvipa,  the  land 
of  the  Jambu  tree." 

Hewitt  publishes  an  interesting  drawing  (reproduced  as  fig. 
78,  c),  formed  ''by  the  union  of  the  four  triangles  representing 
the  Southeastern  and  Northwestern  races,  who  all  looked  on  the 
mother  mountain  of  the  East,  whence  Indra  gets  the  rain,  as  their 
national  birthplace,  where  they  became  united  as  the  Koshite  race, 
the  confederation  of  civilized  man.  It  represents  the  Greek  cross 
and  the  double  dorje  or  thunderbolt  of  Vishnu  and  Indra  and  also 
a  map  of  the  Indian  races,  as  distributed  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
It  also  forms,  with  spaces  left  open  for  the  parent  rivers,  ....  an 
octahedron  or  eight-sided  figure  ....  and  the  angles  of  the  trib&l 
angles  form  the  swastika  ....  the  sign  of  the  rain-god  .  .  .  .,  the 
great  Sarof  the  Phcenicians  .  .  .  ."  Referring  the  reader  to  Hewitt's 
interesting  discussion  of  this  figure  with  which  he  associates  the 
origin  of  the  swastika,  I  point  out  a  fact  he  barely  notices,  namely 
that  the  figure  coincides  with  the  description  of  Mt.  Mem,  associ- 
ated with  four  lakes,  four  rivers,  four  mythical  animals  and  four 
guardians  (p.  320).  It  is  in  connection  with  the  eosmical  Middle 
Mountain  that  the  foundation  of  an  earthly  kingdom  on  the  same 
plan  becomes  significant  and  the  distribution  of  races  figured  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  assumes  utmost  importance.  The  representation  of 
the  four  races  by  '*  tribal  triangles/'  is  of  special  interest  when 
collated  with  the  Egyptian  sign  for  city  or  state  and  the  pyramid, 
the  building  of  which  I  have  several  times  alluded  to  as  an  event 
facilitating,  symbolizing  and  commemorating  the  foundation  of  a 
quadruplicate  state  (pp.  220  and  221). 

ARABIA. 

''  In  the  land  of  Arabia,  of  the  irrigating  and  building  Minyans 
and  star-worshipping  Sabaeans,  the  land  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
or  the  number  seven  (sheba)  ...  a  fresh  confederacy  was  formed, 
to  rival  that  of  the  Kushite  mountain  of  the  East .  .  ."  (Hewitt, 
p.  291). 

It  is  significant  that  among  the  Sabaeans  the  seven-day  period 
prevailed. 
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ASSYRIA. 

Seven  directions  of  heaven  and  earth,  seven  territorial  districts, 
■even  mountains,  seven  kings,  seven-staged  towers,  seven  year 
and  day  periods,  etc.,  pp.  328,  348  and  358. 

Four-god  cities,  square  cities,  square  four-storied  towers,  four 
cities,  four  regions  or  provinces,  lour-fold  |)ower  embodied  in  Iting 
wearing  cross,  tctrarcbies  (?). 

Seven  classes  of  people,  seven  districts,  seven-day  period,  pp. 
800  and  375. ■ 

Quadruplicate  division  of  capital  and  state,  four  fielda  of  heaven, 
p.  372. 

Sacerdotal  group  consisting  of  12  -^-  1  ^  ISindividuals,  p,  437. 

Division  of  the  country,  at  one  time,  into  twelve  parts  (Ast). 


Seven  Manchnrian  tribes,  p.  302. 

Four  provinces,  four  mountains,  four  seas,  p.  286  ;  four  classes 
of  seven  each,  p.  292. 

At  the  summit  of  the  present  administration  in  Pekin,  Four 
Grand  Secretaries,  two  of  whom  are  Manchusand  two  Chinese.' 

Twelve  districts,  p.  292. 

AKCIENT  JAPAN. 

The  "  Seven  divine  generations,"  each  consisting  of  a  god  and 
goddess. 

Four  classes  or  people,  2x4^8  holy  quarters,  eight  givat 

Imperial  council  of  twelve  divideil  into  tbe  higher  coiinoil  ur  Ave 
called  Golosew  ^  *'  Imperial  Old  Men"  and  the  lower  council  of 

<  Tbe  recent  illscoiter]-,  bj  Crof.  Flln'lem  Pecrtc.  or  ths  mumnir  ut  AhB-Haua,  and 
•f  six  other  klogaot  tbe  Ant  d^Dutj.  an^KeiM  the  poiilMIUjr  thKl  amy  mii)' >uiv* 
R<Kaed  ■liDDttaneuiuly  snd  coanticuted  ■  heptarrh; I  ?),  Althoufh  II  wouUI  riiii«1a]||r 
maeet  EfTPtlAn  and  Baby  Ionian.  A  (lyrlaD  chronoliiii]'  ■■  It  now  ■laniln,  hlilorlana 
may  jtt  And  It  necessir)'  to  make  a  reililon  lakloKlnlu  ileejier  nintlilRralliiii  llieax- 
Utenea  of  tetraretalea  and  heptarehlea  la  whIiUi  a  Dumlier  of  klni*  aiiit  lObrulen 
rd^ed  almollaneonsl;. 

■  To  aolit  tbeae  foor  piinelpal  tecreUrie*  are  two  uncler-neereUirlH.  unn  Uaaohn 
Ukdoae  ChlnpBp.  and  a  board  often  aailitanta.  TogeUiar,  theM  ilxtven  (earatarlea 
dlTlded  between  lira  racea,  eonatllute  a  traoi  aenreurlat,  which  anin  an  naarljr  u 
yoMlbleaalhecablDelat  the  Emperot.     (UlMluoa  In  (.'hina.  Jao.  H.  linnnU.  li.D.J 
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seven  members  termed  Waka  Tosiyori  =  '^  Junior  Old  Men" 
(Chambers'  Encyclopaedia).  The  imperial  council,  with  the  em- 
peror, thus  constituted  the  sacred  thirteen. 

PERSIA. 

Seren  divisions  of  Cosmos,  seven  regions,  seven  spirits  person- 
ifying celestial  bodies  and  moral  qualities. 

Ancient  confederacy  of  Iran  consisted  of  six  kingdoms  grouped 
around  the  central  royal  province,  ^^  situated  under  the  pole-star," 
and  called  Kwan-iras  or  Hvan-iratha,  ruled  by  Susi-nag,  the  original 
father-god  of  the  model  state  identified  with  the  pole-star,  Draconis, 
the  serpent  (Hewitt,  op.  cit.  p.  258),  see  also  Appendix  iii,  listn. 

Four- fold  rule  embodied  in  king,  p.  825.  Darius  distributed 
Persian  empire  into  4  X  5  =  20  satrapies,  each  including  a  certain 
continuous  territory  (Grote) . 

OREECE. 

Tenos  divided  into  seven  quarters,  seven  divisions  of  state. ^ 

^  This  association  of  Tenos  with  seven-fold  division  Is  particular] j  sugipestiTe  be 
cause,  In  Pythagorean  philosophy,  the  number  seven  was  named  Parthenos,  Athene, 
also  Apollo,  Hermes,  Hephalstos,  Heracles,  Dlonyslus,  Rex,  etc.    These  divinities, 
the  second  and  third  of  which  are  specially  known  as  patrons  of  cities,  appear  in  s 
new  light  when  it  Is  realized  that  they  were  personifications  of  the  number  seyen 
and,  by  extension,  of  the  seven.fold  cosmos,  state  and  city.   On  p.  449,  Plato's  division 
of  the  Cosmos  is  cited.   Reference  to  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  shows,  however 
that  tlie  spurious  existence  of  four  or  five  elements  had  not  always  been  accepted  In 
Greece,  that  ThalSs  (64(MS50  B.  C.)  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  a  single  eternal, 
original  element,  water  or  fluid  substance,  and  "assimilated  the  universe  to  an  or- 
ganized l>ody  or  system."    XenoplianSs  (570-480  B.  C.)  conceived  *'  nature  as  one  un- 
changeable and  indivisible  whole,  spherical,  animated  .  .  .  penetrated  by  or  Indeed 
Identical  with  God."    It  is  usually  accepted  that  it  was  Empedocles  (444  B.  C.)  who 
first  formulated  the  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  to  which  later  phllosophere 
added  a  lifth,  the  nil-embracing  aether. 

In  a  luminous  monograph^  Professor  L.  von  Schroeder,  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  quoting 
the  authority  of  Professor  Max  Mtiller,  Edward  Zeller  and  Oldenburg,  has  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  five  elements,  earth,  fire,  water,  air  and  aether  (Sanskrit  ika^) 
already  occur  in  the  Bralnnauas;  were  taught  in  the  Simkhya  ptrilosophy  of  the 
Enpila  and  were  therefore  known  in  India  atleast  as  far  back  as  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  C.  The  idea  of  the  five  elements  is  so  familiar  to  the  Hindus  at  the  present 
time  thatdeathis  usually  spoken  of  as  "a  dissolution  into  the  five  elements,"  or  a 
"going  over  into  the  Five."  Professor  von  Schroeder' s  c-onclusion  is  that  Pythago- 
rean philosophy  derived  the  elemental  divisions  from  India  as  well  as  its  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  etc.,  and  its  science  of  geometry  and  of  number,  mentioning,  in  sup- 
port of  the  latter  assertion,  the  fact  that  S&mkya,  the  name  of  the  ancient  Indian 
school  of  philosophy,  slgulfles  "  number,"  tliat  its  followers  were  therefore  desig- 
nated as  "philosophers  or  teachers  of  numbers."  At  the  same  time  I  point  out  that 
according  to  Oliver,  "a  large  portion  of  Egyptian  philosophy  and  religion  was 
constructed  almost  wholly  upon  the  science  of  numbers  and  we  are  assured  by 

1  PythaKorasund  dio  Iiidcr,  LeipziKt  \>*i^. 
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■  Four  tribes,'  four  cutes,  territorial  diviaion  of  Atticn  into  four 
pftrta,  institution  of  tetrsrcbies.  Thesealy  anciently  divided  into 
four  tetrarchies.  Institution  (between  600-560  B.  C.)  of  cycle 
or  period,  marked  by  the  four  eacred  Olympic  gamee,  one  of  whicli 
took  place  in  one  of  four  cities  each  year  iu  rotation.  Pisistratus 
added  the  quadrennial  or  greater  Panatbeniea  to  tbe  ancient  annual 
mnd  lesser  Panathen^ea  (Grole,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  4). 

XlTChtr  lOedlp.  Kgypt,  ii.  t)  thai  sierTtlilpg  Id  nature  was  eiplaloed  on  Uiln  ptiu- 

BaturulBfc  to  Fntettot  ran  Schroeder's  work  I  refer  Uie  reader  to  pp.  SasndU.uid 
IMMatoran  eitromelj-lntereiilJngdlKuaBlDD  o[  tbe  Greek  Dime  oruie  fifth  elemeat 
1h«0|foro«lnUiB  workod'lilUiliiu*,  UieflrntwhoWTDlo*  tre«tlBeonthBi'yth»gore«ii 
■j«t«notphUo«cipby.  Tbe  nune  employed  h>a  beenderlpbereit  bfdlSerentButhorlUee 
«■  U««,  iAx«.  X'«A«.  °YX«>  <T<n«i,  T  otmt.    The  laterpreuilan  givisn  Is  that  the 

T (the  Ilnl  sellable  ot  wblcb  recurs  la  (he  word  Olympus)  si^lded  "  Ihu  vrblcb 

MOTM  or  cjinies  wlUi  II  tbe  nnlTerse."  Profesgor  von  acbroeder  suggests  that  the 
Mmem*]' beacormptloiiof  theSanKHt  name  for  Bther.ltae  allomLrBctng  eleiaent, 
tUqa.  I  rentnreto  rerall  hereUie  cnrloas  tact  that.  In  ancient  Uexlco,  tho  symbol, 
■DCloalng  tbe  (our  elements.  Is  always  designated  as  the  ollln,  a  nonl  associated 
with  the  Idea  of  "  movement"  and  of  IKe^yoU. 

iDhlswarkon  the'-PytbagoreanTHangU,"  theBeT.  O.  OllverglvesaneTtremely 
«le«r  account  ot  Che  Pythagorean  philosophy  and  tells  lu  that  Ite  central  thonght  Is 
the  Idea  of  number,  (be  rscognlllon  of  the  "  namerlcal  and  mathematical  reladons  of 

lUngB "    "  The  Pythagorean!  seem."  says  Aris(o(le,  "  to  have  looked  upon 

MnBheraathe  principle  and,  so  to  speak,  the  matter  of  which  existences  consist ;" 
Mid  again  "  tliey  tupposed  tbe  elements  of  number  to  be  tbe  elemenl*  nf  eilstenca. 
aod  pniooUDC'ed  the  whole  benien  (o  be  barmoDy  and  nnmber." 

Ooncenilng  tbe  universe,  like  many  early  thinkers,  us  a  sphere,  they  placed  la  tbe 
iMUtof  tt  the  central  Ore  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Hestla,  tbe  hearth  or  altar 
•f  the  unWeree,  the  citadel  or  throne  ot  Zeus.  Arooud  this  move  the  ten  heavenly 
bodlw the  earth  revolved  oi 

Tbejr  developed  b  list  ot  ten  fund 
%  odd  and  even  :S,  oneandnutny;  4. 
^Kd  Bodoo;  T,  straight  and  crooked^ 
VBloBot  opposltes  Id  which  oonilsu 
czpreeelon  that  the  whole  heaven  or 
I^M  It  la  only  liy  a  combination  of  t 
Uerested.  I  continue  to  cite  fram  H 

IteDDBeriral  syslein,  appeared  In  them  to  comprehend  all  other  numbers  In  Itself, 
and  to  It  are  applied,  therefore,  tbe  epitbeta  quoted  above  of  number  In  general. 
BbBllar  langaage  Is  held  of  the  number  '  four '  because  It  Is  the  llret  equare  number 
aMdUolaolhe  potential  decade  (14'243  +  <  =  I0).  Pythagoras  Is  celebrated  as  the 
41nD*er«ror  Ibeholf  "Tetraktos"  the  fountain  and  root  of  ever-living  nature,  or  the 
Ooamuscotifllstlngof  Fire,  Air,  Rartli.  Water,  the  four  roots  of  oil  existing  things. 

"  Il»ml«r,"  says  PbUolans,  "  Is  great  and  perfect  and  omnipotent,  and  Ibe  prlncl- 
plakMsuldeot  divine  and  human  life.  Number  then  le  (he  princljile  of  order,  the 
prioelple  on  which  coemos  or  ordered  norld  exists."  Without  number  and  tho  Ilmlto. 
Mod  wUeh  Dumber  brings,  there  would  only  be  dhaos  and  tbe  I II I  ml  table,  a  thought 
AbtavnwBllo  Ibe  (iroek  mind. 

I  "Tbe  four  Ionic  tribes  were  abolished  by  Klelstheneg  (GIO  B.  C.)  whii  created,  in 
thalr  place,  leu  new  tribes  founded  on  anew  prlnulple.lndependent  ot  tbe  geutcsand 
fktatilea.    Each  new  tribe  ootnprleed  a  rertain  number  otdemcs  or  cantons  with  (be 

k^BToUad  proprietors  and  residents  In  each  of  them.    Each  tribe  bad  n  <i!mi„.|,  -a.-icd 
llnaand  feaUvala  and  a  common  (und  for  sufli  mei-tlngs,  lu  honor  of  Its  eponymuoi 
9S1 


right  and  left; 

,  mascDllne-ndleminlneie,  rest 

8,  light  and  da 

rkne*s;B.  good  and  evil.  .    The 

a  the  Bilalenoe 

of  (hings  is  harmony;  benoe  (he 

(be  whole  nni 

erae  la  harmony."    Pointing  out 

umbers  that  a  harmonious  cycle 

Br,  Oll.or'Bwor 

k:    "The  decade,  as  tbe  basis  of 
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Twelve  tribes  formed  by  Cecrops — represented  by  twelve  chiefs, 
-|-  Cecrops  =  thirteen. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  find  this  division  adopted  in  Plato's  de 
Legibus,  in  which  it  is  imagined  that  three  elderly  statesmen  come 
together,  belonging  respectively  to  Athens,  Crete  and  Lacedsemon, 
to  discuss  the  reestablishment  of  the  depopulated  city  of  Magnesia 
in  Crete.  Aristotle  has  insinuated  that  the  scheme  proposed  bj 
Plato  was  not  original  and  had  been  actually  realized  at  Lacedie- 
mon.  Mr.  George  Burger,  the  able  translator  of  Bohn's  edition 
of  Plato's  Works,  in  his  introduction  to  vol.  v,  remarks  that,  if  that 
were  the  case,  Plato  would  never  have  wasted  his  time  in  writing 
two  elaborate  treatises  on  matters  already  well  known,  when  it 

hero,  administered  by  members  of  its  own  choice;  and  the  statues  of  all  ttie  ten 
eponymous  heroes,  fraternal  patrons  of  the  democracy,  were  planted  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  agora  of  Athens The  demes  taken  altogether,  included 

the  entire  surface  of  Attica.  Simultaneously  Klelsthenes  diyided  the  year  into  ten 
portions  called  Prytanles,— the  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe  taking  by  turns  tiie  duty  of 
constant  Attendance  during  one  prytany  and  receiving  during  that  time,  the  title  of 
The  Prytanes.  The  order  of  precedence  among  the  tribes  in  these  duties  was  annu- 
ally determined  by  lot.  ....  Moreover,  a  further  subdlTieion  of  the  prytany  into 
five  periods  of  seven  days  each  and  of  the  fifty  tribe-senators  into  five  bodira  of  ten 
each,  was  recognized ;  each  body  of  ten  presided  in  the  senate  for  one  period  of  seven 
days,  drawing  lots  every  day  among  their  number  for  a  new  chairman  called  Epis- 
tates.to  whom,  during  his  day  of  office  were  confided  the  keys  of  the  acropolis  and  the 
treasury,  together  with  the  city  seal."  The  remaining  senators,  not  belonging  to  the 
prytanizing  tribe,  might  of  course  attend  if  they  chose,  but  the  attendance  of  nine 
among  them,  one  from  each  of  the  remaining  nine  tril>es,  was  imperatively  neccssjuy 
to  constitute  a  valid  meeting  and  to  insure  a  constant  representation  of  the  collective 
people."    During  those  later  times — the  ekklesia  or  formal  assembly  of  the  citizens, 

was  convened  four  times  regularly  during  each  prytany (op.  cit.^  vol.  iv,  p. 

138).  Special  attention  is  drawn  here  to  the  Intimate  association  of  the  system  of 
government  and  the  cjilendar,  analogous  to  the  ancient  Mexican  system. 

"The  number  of  inhabitants  an  ideal  state  should  contain  and  their  numerical  or- 
ganization were  evidently  subjects  of  supreme  Interest  to  Greek  statesmen  and  phil- 
osophers. The  great  work  by  A ristoteles  (384-322  B.C.)  on  Politics,  *  according  to 
Grote,'  was  based  on  a  collection  made  by  himself,  of  158  different  constitutions  of 
states,  which  collection  has,  unfortunately,  been  lost."  ••  The  purpose  of  comfortable 
subsistence  for  which  commonwealths  are  instituted,  requiring  a  minute  subdivisioD 
of  labor,"  Aristotle  sayn,  that  "  in  this  particular  view,  the  more  populous  the  conifflo- 
nlty  its  end  will  be  the  more  completely  attained  ...  All  things  considered  he  declares 
in  favour  of  what  would  be  now  deemed  a  very  small  commonwealth,  c-onslsting  of 
15,0<X)  or  20,000  citizens " 

••  In  his  '  Book  of  Laws  '  Plato  intended  to  delineate  a  more  practicable  scheme  of 
government  than  that  of  his  first .  .  .  His  two  republics  nearly  agree  in  form,  though 
they  differ  in  magnitude;  the  first  containing  one  thousand  and  the  second  fire  thou- 
sand and  forty  men  bearing  arms  ...  In  his  second  republic  he  equalizes  estates  but 
leaves  population  unlimited  ...  A  regulation  directly  the  reverse  of  this  is  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  most  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  politics,  Pheidon  of  Corinth* 
who  limits  ])opulation,  but  does  not  equalize  possessions  .  .  .  The  republic,  planned 
by  the  architect  Hipi)odamu8,  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  divided  intothethree 
classes  of  artificers,  husbandmen  and  soldiers.  The  territory  he  likewise  divides  Into 
three  portions:  the  sacred,  destined  for  the  various  exigencies  of  public  worship; 
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would  hkve  been  aulHcient  to  point  oat  ...  the  institutions  of 
Lycargus  as  the  pattern,  if  not  of  a  faultless  government,  at  least 
of  one,  that  approached  the  nearest  to  perfection.  Plato  niiglit 
have  replie<l  to  the  charge  made  by  Ariatotle  by  saying  that  his 
notions  were  all  the  better  for  not  being  original,  for  it  was  thus 
shown  that,  as  some  of  them  were  practicable,  since  they  had  al- 
ready l>een  put  into  practice — the  rest,  which  were  a  reform  rather 
of  existing  institutions  than  the  construction  of  a  code  perfectly 
novel,  would  be  equally  practicable  if  they  were  submitted  to  the 
Bame  test.  In  bis  Protagoras,  Plato  distinctly  states  that  in  Crete 
and  Lacedicmou  a  most  beautiful  philosophy  was  to  he  found, 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times  .  .  .  Let  iis  now 
examine  the  plan  discussed  by  the  three  statesmen  and  submitted 

ttie  commaD,  to  be  cultlt&ted  for  tbDconimon  benefit  of  UieaoldlerB;  and  thv  pri Tate, 
to  be  acparatcl;  npiiropiiilod  hy  tbe  liiubandmen.  Hia  lairs  Hero  alio  dUldeil  IdId 
OmeUndB  .  .  .  ."  (AiiBtatle'ii  Ethks  and  PullHCi,  .lotm  OUlles.  LL.D,,  LondoD 
UM). 

The  kDOwledga  tbat  ■  republic  wkb  actually  planned  on  the  s<^1iemeor  three-fold 
dlTtilon  ualonlly  suggeala  the  poeBlhlllty  that  Ihi:  Sicilian  coat  of  arma,  the  trL»ke1rB, 
aU7  b«  a  surrlial  of  ■  iierlod  when  a  almllar  republic  existed  Id  Sicily  and  Ihe  year 

Id  GroU'a  lilstory  we  Icam  that  after  the  eatabllghment  of  the  lint  AttaeulnD  democ. 
i««y  by  ElelattieneB  and  the  victory  they  golued  over  tbc  BatoHans  and  Chalkldlana, 
tb»  AOieai^ai  planXfd  a  bodu  o^/uurftaiuanilol  their  cltlieuBaaklerncha  [lot-holderej 
oraettlerauponthelandaoftbewealtbyrainqueredChHllildlanB.  ThlBlaasyateniwhlch 
wefbaUnndhercaftcrextenalvely  follOHedoutby  the  Athenlangln  the<(syior  their 
pmrer;  partly  wlih  a  view  of  provldlag  tor  their  poorer  clUiena,  partly  to  serve  (u 
gKrrlaoD  among  a  pupulaUon  either  hoatile  or  of  duulitful  lldellty.  Theae  AtUe 
Ueracbi  did  not  lose  their  blnhrii^hl  iw  Athenian  cltliengithey  wore  notcolonlata  In 
the  Grvdu  seme  and  they  are  known  by  a  totally  different  name— hot  they  eorre- 
■ponded  very  nearly  to  thecolonlea  formally  planted  out  on  the  conquered  lauda  by 
Borne.    The  Increase  of  ttio  poorer  population  was  ainaya  more  or  leae  painfully  telt 

taOTflry  Utectan  city the  numeroua  kleruchles  sent  out  by  Athena,  or 

wblcb  thl*  to  Eubma  waa  the  flr«t.  arose  In  a  great  meuure  out  of  the  multiplication 
of  Ute  poorer  population,  which  her  extended  power  was  employed  In  proildlng  for 
....  (ep.  rU.  vol.  4,  p.  ITl).  The  number  "four  tbonund"  specially  deilgnated  le  of 
[Miflrulii  Interest  because  the  letter  of  the  Oreek  alphabet  expressing  It  was  the 
daHa,lli  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  pyramid,  which  alao  algulfled  "Ihe  fourth"  or  "A 
qoarteT."  The  Ideaasuggeatudby  these  facta  are .  thatthe  foundaUon  of  luchaool- 
vay  would  have  been  oomineinorated  by  the  building  of  a  pyramid  by  the  conqaered 
(•ee,  tbe  division  o(  labor  nmongiit  them  preparing  the  way  lor  the  liutltutloD  of  a 
MMtlal  organliailononlhefamlllar  plan  (qf'.p.STSJ.  It  la  only  when  we  reflect  what 
aa  admirable  means  of  establlehlog  cooimunai  life  and  activity  the  mere  act  of  buUd- 
iMinader  direction  and  guidance  mual  have  been,  that  we  appreciate  the  flue  wisdom 
M  Ue  ancient  kings,  clvlllzers  and  culture  heroes,  who  were,  Brat  of  all,  master 
baUden,  arehltects  and  maaons  and  who  began  the  work  of  rearing  an  em]jlrc  by 
dlreOtngtbe  erecOon  of  a  moonmeni  which,  by  Its  form,  oipreBSed  theall-pcrraillng 
plan  of  organ Uatlou. 
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to  them  by  the  anonymous  Athenian  who,  aooording  to  Cicero, 
Plutarch  and  Roeckh,  was  Plato  himself. 

In  the  case  of  ^Hhe  Magnesians,  whom  a  god  is  again  raising 
up  and  settling  into  a  colony  ...  a  divine  polity  .  .  ."  Plato  says : 
.  .  .  '^  It  is  meet,  in  the  first  place,  to  build  the  city  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  country.  .  .  .  After  this  to  divide  it 
into  twelve  parts^  and  placing  first  the  temple  of  Hestia,  and  Zeus 
and  Athene,  to  call  it  the  Acropolis  and  to  throw  around  a  circu- 
lar enclosure  and  from  it  to  cut  the  city  and  all  the  country  into 
twelve  parts.     But  the  twelve  parts  ought  to  be  equalized  .... 

and  the  allotments  to  be  five  thousand  and  forty, After 

this  to  assign  the  twelve  allotments  to  the  twelve  gods  and  to 
call  them  by  their  names  and  to  consecrate  to  each  the  portion  at- 
tained by  lot  and  to  call  it  a  phyle;  and  again  to  divide  the 
twelve  sections  of  the  city  in  the  same  manner  as  they  divided  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  that  each  should  possess  two  habitations, 
one  near  the  centre  and  the  other  near  the  extremity,  and  thus  let 

the  method  end (B.  v,  C.  14) We  ought,  in 

the  first  place,  to  resume  the  number  five  thousand  and  forty 
because  it  bad  and  has  now  convenient  distributions,  both  the 
whole  number  and  that  which  was  assigned  to  the  wards,  which 
we  laid  down  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  whole,  being  exactly  four 
hundred  and  twenty.  And  as  the  whole  number  has  twelve  divis- 
ions, so  also  has  that  of  the  wards.  Now  it  is  meet  to  consider 
«ach  division  as  a  sacred  gift  of  a  deity  through  its  following  both 
the  months  and  revolutions  of  the  universe,  (By  this  is  meant,  says 
Ast,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.)  Hence  that  whi<:h  is  iiihe- 
rent  leads  every  state,  making  them  holy,  .  .  Some  persons  indeed 
have   made   a    more  correct  distribution   than  others,   and   with 

i  "Taylor  Bnys  that  the  reaeon  Plato  adopted  this  division  is  because  the  number  12, 
the  image  of  all-perfect  progrcseion,  is  the  product  of  3  by  4,  both  of  which  numbers, 
according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  are  images  of  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  A*t 
conceives  that  Plato  had  in  mind  the  division  of  the  country  in  twelve  parts  found  Id 
Egypt  and  elsewhere,  and  which  seems,  as  may  be  inferred  from  other  portioDe  of 
his  work,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  divibion  of  the  year  into  twelve  months, 
each  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  twelve  greater  gods."  To  this  note  I 
add  the  remark  that,  in  B.  vi,  C.  8,  Plato  distinctly  refers  to  the  twelve  tribes  as"  the 
thrice  four  tribi's,  recommending  that  they  should  appoint  thrice  four  interpreter." 
one  for  each  tribe.  It  should  also  be  recjilled  that  Cecrops  Is  said  to  have  employed 
the  division  Into  twelve  and  is  suppo^^e•i  to  have  brought  it  from  Egypt.  In  the  pres- 
ent summary  the  employment  of  the  same  division  in  other  countries  can  be  veri- 
fied. 

It  may  bo  of  Interest  to  note  here  that,  like  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  divided  thoir 
month  Into  3  decades.  The  year  conseijuently  contained  3  X  1^  =  36  decades  -f  5 days. 
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better  Tortune  h&ve  dedicated  the  distributiOD  to  the  gods.  But  we 
DOW  aeeert  tbat  the  number  five  thouaiuid  and  fortj'  has  been 
chosen  most  correctly,  aa  it  lias  nil  divisioDS  as  far  as  twelve, 

beginning  from  one,  except  that  by  eleven  ; 

.  .  let  ns  distribute  this  number;  and  dedicating  to  a  goil  .  .  . 
each  portion,  and  giving  the  nltais  ....  let  ue  institute  monthly 
two  meetings  relating  to  sacrifjces  ....  twelve  according  to  the 

di\'isions  of  the  wards  and  twelve  to  that  of  the  city for 

the  sake  of  every  kind  of  intercourse." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that,  as  in  his  Republic,  Plato  provides 
bis  ideal  state  with  female  as  well  ae  male  guardians,  and  with 
priestesses  as  well  as  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  riillil  sacerdo- 
tal functions.  Special  attention  in  drawn  to  this  point,  as  ia 
practice,  it  naturally  signilies  a  dual  government,  such  as  I  have 
traced  in  ancieut  Egypt,  Babylonia- Assyria,  and  also  in  Uexioo 
and  feru. 

"As  regards  the  number  of  .  .  .  festivals let  there 

be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  .  .  .  so  tbat  some  one  of  the  mag- 

islrates  may   always  sacrifice there   are  to  be    twelve 

festivals  to  tlic  twelve  gods  from  whom  each  tribe  has  its  name 

....  and    twelve   guardians  of   the   law There 

ought  to  be  twelve  hamlets,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  twelfth  part, 
and  in  each  hamlet  to  be  selected  first,  a  market  place  and  temples 

prepare  all  the  rest  of  the  country  by  it  into  thirteen  parts 

for  the  handicraftsmen  and  to  cause  one  portion  of  these  to  reside 
in  the  city  by  distributing  this  portion  among  the  twelve  parts  of 
the  whole  city  ....  to  have  other  persons  distributed  out  of  the 
city,  in  a  circle  around  it." 

The  portions  of  Plato's  work  dealing  with  the  appointment  of  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  state  and  their  rotations  In  olltce 
and  imposed  tours  of  inspection,  are  of  such  particular  interest  in 
connection  with  the  jircaent  comparative  research,  that  I  am  Im- 
pelled to  quote  them  here. 

"  Let  ejich  (of  the  twelve)  phyles  furnish  for  the  year  Dvc  Rural 
Stewards  (in  all  sixty)  ....  each  of  whom  is  to  chouse  twelve 
young  men  ....  to  the  latter  let  there  be  allotted  portions  of 
the  country  during  a  month  ....  so  that  all  of  them  may  have 

a  practical  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  country Bat 

let  the  governorship  and  guardianship  continue  to  the  gnardx  and 
governors  for  two  years,  and  let  those  who  first  obtain  by  lot  tbclr 
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respective  portions,  the  guard  officers,  lead  out,  changing  the  places 
of  the  country  constantly  by  going  to  the  place  next  in  order  towards 
the  right  in  a  circle^  and  let  the  right  be  that  which  is  in  the  east. 
But  as  the  years  come  around,  in  the  second  year,  in  order  that 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  guards  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  country,  not  only  at  one  season  of  the  year,  but  that  as  many 
as  possible  may  know  thoroughly  in  addition  to  the  country,  at  the 
same  time  what  occurs  relatively  to  each  spot  in  the  country  at 
each  season,  let  the  officers  lead  them  out  again  to  the  left^  constantly 
changing  the  place  until  they  go  through  the  second  year.  In  the 
third  year  it  is  meet  to  choose  other  rural  stewards  and  guard 

officers  as  the  five  curators  of  the  twelve  young  men 

There  were  to  be  three  city  stewards,  dividing  the  twelve  parts  of 

the  city   into  three and   five   Market-Stewards,   to  be 

chosen  from  ten  elected"  .  .  .  .* 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  consider  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parative study  the  principal  features  of  the  perfected  scheme  pro- 
posed by  Plato,  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  for  the  establishment  of 
an  ideal  colony,  which  is  designated  as  a  ^'divine  polity"  or  a 
"  holy  land."  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  see  that  Plato 
himself  states  that  it  is  the  conformity  of  the  states  to  the  inherent 
laws  of  nature,  that  confers  upon  it  divinity  or  holiness.  It  seems 
impossible  not  to  recognize  that  both  ideal  republics  of  Plato  were 
intended  to  be  '' celestial  kingdoms"  or  ^'kingdoms  of  heaven" 
and  that  he  expounded  and  doubtlessly  perfected,  an  ancient  ideal 
which  had  been  more  or  less  successfully  carried  out  in  different 
countries  during  many  centuries  before  his  time. 

Having  studied  the  proposed  scheme  for  the  foundation  of  a 
new  colony  of  the  Greeks,  who  proudly  maintained  that  "  it  was 
meet  that  the  Greeks  should  rule  barbarians,"  and  pursued  a  regu- 

1  CoiiBidering  that  the  employment  of  silver  or  gold  currency  among  the  nations  of 
antiqult}-  lias  been  regarded,  by  some,  as  a  proof  of  advanced  culture,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn,  from  the  following  passage,  that,  as  a  result  of  experience  and  with  wisdom 
and  foresight,  Plato  recommended  the  adoption  of  different  forms  of  currency  in  each 
different  state,  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of 
riches.  ••  A  law  .  .  .  that  no  private  person  be  permitted  to  possess  any  gold  or  sil- 
ver; but  that  there  be  a  coin  for  the  sake  of  daily  exchange,  which  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  handicrafts  to  change  and  for  all  who  have  need  of  such  things  to  pay  the 
wages  <iue  to  hired  pcrtjons,  be  they  slaves  or  domestic  servants.  On  which  account 
we  say  that  then  must  possess  coin  which  is  of  value  to  themselves^  but  of  no  worth  amontjfi 
the  rest  ofmankhuiy  It  i8  curious  to  note  how  closely  the  employment  of  the  coo*** 
bean,  In  ancient  Mexico  and  of  wampum  in  North  America,  as  the  staple  currencT, 
fulllUed  the  purpose  recognized  an  desirable,  by  Plato. 
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lar  system  of  colonization,  let  us  now  obtain  an  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  Greeks  had  previously  founded  colonies  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv,  chap,  xxvii : 

''Under  reign  of  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle 
of  seventh  century  B.C.,  Grecian  mercenaries  were  first  established 
in  Egypt  and  Grecian  traders  admitted  .  .  into  the  Nile.^  The 
opening  of  this  new  market  emboldened  them  to  traverse  the  di- 
rect sea  which  separates  Kr^te  from  Egypt — a  dangerous  voyage 
with  vessels  which  rarely  ventured  to  lose  sight  of  land — ^and  seems 
to  have  first  made  them  acquainted  with  the  neighboring  coast  of 
Libya hence  arose  the  foundation  of  the  important  col- 
ony called  Kyr^nS  " about  680  B.  C. 

'^  ThSra  was  the  mother-city,  herself  a  colony  from  Lacedsemon 
....  political  dissension  among  its  inhabitants  ....  bad  sea- 
sons, distress  and  over-population  led  to  the  emigration  that  founded 

Kyrdnd The  oekist  Battus  was  selected  and  consecrated 

to  work  of  founding  the  colony  ....  From  the  seven  districts  into 
which  Thera  was  divided^  emigrants  were  drafted  for  the  colony ^  one 

brother  being  singled  out  by  lot  from  the  different  families 

The  band  which  accompanied  Battus  was  generally  supplied  with 
provisions  for  one  year  and  was  all  conveyed  in  two  pentekonters 
—  armed  ships  with  fifty  rowers  each.  Thus  humble  was  the 
start  of  the  mighty  Kyrene.  After  six  years  residence  in  one  spot 
they  abandoned  it  and  were  conducted  to  a  better  site  by  guides, 
saying :  '  Here,  men  of  Hellas,  is  the  place  for  you  to  dwell,  for 
here  the  sky  is  perforated.'  "^    The  small  force  brought  over  by 

1  At  the  last  moment  I  learn  that  fragments  of  ^gean  pottery  lately  found  at  A  by- 
doe  in  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  first  dynasty,  by  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  are 
considered  to  prove  that,  "Grecian  merchants  sailed  the  seas  In  4500  B.  C,  .  .  .  a 
oonclasion  farther  borne-out  by  the  pictures  of  vessels  with  60  oarsmen,  vessels  quite 
large  enough  for  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  which  have  been  seen  on  prehistoric 
memorialsof  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Egypt"  (Rawnsley).  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  learn,  from  Professor  Sayce,  that  the  Phoenician  galley  was  the  model 
of  the  Greek  one,  that  it  was  at  Carthage  that  a  ship,  with  more  than  three  banks  of 
oars,  was  first  built,  and  that  its  pilots  steered  by  the  pole  star,  not,  like  the  Greeks,  by 
the  Great  Bear"  (Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  p.  '205). 

*  An  interesting  Interpretation  of  this  somewhat  obscure  sentence  is  obtained  by 
collating  it  with  the  conception  of  "  the  revolving  eye  of  the  Norse  world  mill-stone 
which  was  directly  above  Oergclmcr  and  through  which  the  waters  flowed  to  and 
fro  from  the  g^eat  fountain  of  the  Universe  mountains  "  (p.  472).  The  analogy  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  niountalnous  region  in  which  Kyrdnd  wab  situated 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  fertility,  the  water,  from  the  mountuins  enclosing  its 
plains,  settling  in  pools  and  lakes,  aflfording  a  constant  supply,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  the  Arabs  who  frequent  It.  The  feature  of  KyrOnd,  most  renowned  In 
antiquity,  was  its  Inexhaustible  Fountain  of  Apollo,  and  travellers  describe  how,  to 
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Battus  was  enabled  at  first  to  fraternize  with  the  indigenoas  Lib- 
jans, — next,  reinforced  by  additional  colonists  and  availing  them- 
selves of  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  to  overawe  and  subjugate 
them  .... 

«^  The  Theraean  colonists  seem  to  have  married  Libyan  wives, 
whence  Herodotus  describes  the  women  of  Kyrene  and  Barka  as 
following,  even  in  his  time,  religious  observances  indigenous  and 
not  Hellenic.  Even  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  oekist  Bat- 
tus were  semi-Libyan We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 

population  of  the  [Grseco-Libyan]  cities  was  not  pure  Greek,  bat 
more  or  less  mixed,  like  that  of  the  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily  or 
Ionia  .  .  .  Isokrates  praises  the  well-chosen  site  of  the  colony  of 
Kyrene  because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  indigenous  natives 
apt  for  subjection  and  far  distant  from  any  formidable  enemies. 
....  We  are  then  to  conceive  the  first  Thersean  colonists  as  es- 
tablished in  their  lofty  fortified  post  Kyr^nS«  in  the  centre  of  Lib- 
yan Perioeki,  till  then  strangers  to  walls,  to  arts  and  perhaps  even 
to  cultivated  land To  these  rude  men  the  Theraeans  com- 
municated the  elements  of  Hellenism  and  civilization,  not  without 
receiving  themselves  much  that  was  non-Hellenic  in  return,  and 
perhaps  the  reactionary  influence  of  the  Libyan  element  against 
the  Hellenic  might  have  proved  the  stronger  of  the  two  had  they 

not  been  reinforced  by  new-comers  from  Greece AlK)ut 

543  B.C.  owing  to  discontent,  etc.,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the 
Battiad  line  was  terminated  and  a  republican  government  estab- 

this  day,  the  Bedouin  Arabs  flock  to  it  when  their  supply  of  water  and  herbage  fails 
in  the  interior.  Grote  states  that  the  same  circumstance  must  have  operated  in 
ancient  times  to  hold  the  nomadic  Libyans  in  a  sort  of  dependence  upon  KyrSod 
(Grote,  op.  cit.  vol.  iv,  p.  37). 

The  realization  that  an  Inexhaustible  fountain  of  water  meant  life  to  primitive  no- 
madic people,  enables  us  to  understand  the  expression  "  fountain  of  life"  and  the 
congUmt  associations  of  the  sacred  central  mountain  with  pools  of  water  and  streams 
flowing  in  four  directions.  It  is  remarkable  and  highly  suggentive  how  closely  the 
following  topographical  details,  given  by  Grote,  of  the  original  seat  of  the  Mace- 
donians (which  were  in  the  regions  east  of  the  chain  of  Skardus,  north  of  the  chain 
which  connects  Olympus  with  Pindus  and  which  forms  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Thessaly),  coincide  with  the  conception  of  Mt.  Meru,  for  instance. 

"  Reckoning  the  ba8in  of  Thessaly  as  a  fourth,  here  are  four  distinct  inclosed  plains 
on  the  eaHt  side  of  this  long  range  of  Skardus  and  Piudus, — each  generally  l>onnded 
by  mountains  which  rise  precipitously  to  an  alpine  height,  and  each  leaving  only 
one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single  river, — the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  the  Haliakroon  aad 

the  Peneius  respectively.    All  four  plains  .  .  are  of  distinguished  fertility " 

(Grote,  op.  cit.  vol.  IV,  p.  10).  The  close  vicinity  of  Olympus,  the  Grecian  "divine 
mountain,"  is  particularly  suggestive,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  to  be  geographically 
associated  with  four  remarkable  plains  and  rivers. 
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lished;  the  dbpossessed  prince  retainiDg  both  the  landed  domaina 
and  various  eacerdotiil  functions  which  had  belonged  to  his  prede- 


Seven  hills,  seven  places  of  worship,  aeptemvirate,  seven  ininie- 
ten,  Septizonium,  p.  ^S^. 

Roman  quadrata,  Janus  qnadrifrontis,  quadruplicate  teiiitorial 
division  carried  out.  Palestine,  for  instance,  divided  into  four 
tetrarcbies  under  Roman  rule. 

Twelve  gods,  twelve  months,  etc. 

New  Rome  divided  into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  thirteen 
prefectures  i.  e.  flfty-two  prefectures  in  all. 

OAOL. 

Seven  provinces, 

BBtTAlN. 


Seven  kings  =:  heptarchy. 
Four  kings  of  Kent  =:  tetrarchj. 


Seven  sanctuaries  grouped  around  central  tower. 

Foar  associates  of  king  of  Erin. 

Group  consisting  of  l'2-{-  1  =  IS  stone  figures,  p.  469. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Four  guardians  of  four  quarters. 

Thor,  supreme  divinity,  pole-star  god,  seated  and  holding  "seven 
stars,"  the  symbol  of  seven-fold  power,  in  his  hand. 

Group  consisting  ot  royal  throne  surrounded  by  12  stones.  Odin 
aasociatcd  with  twelve  "godes,"  p.  472. 

NORTH    AMERICA. 

Huron  confederacy^  seven  tribes,  quad  ri  form  city,  2X^  =  8 
genles,  p.  198. 

ZL'NI. 

Seven  directions  in  space,  seven  quarters  of  city,  seven  tribes, 
seven  towns. 

Four  bands  of  priests,  p.  201. 

Twelve,  i.e.,  thirt«en  priesthoods,  p.  201. 
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MEXICO. 

Seven  tribes  issued  from  seven  oaves,  seven  gods  or  diiefi,  p^ 
62. 

Four  quarters  of  city,  represented  by  four  chieftains,  four  Bob- 
mlers,  four  divisions  of  army,  four  year  signa,  foor  tribei^  fbv 
tribal  trees  (fig.  52),  four  storied  pyramids. 

Thirteen  divisions  or  parts,  p.  181. 

Calendar  and  state  organized  into  4  X  13  =  52  parts. 

TUCATAX. 

Title  of  ruler,  '^  the  divine  Four,**  foor  solKmlem,  foor  rojd 
brothers,  four-year  periods,  p.  218,  four  quarters,  p.  22S,  four 
year  signs. 

Twelve  t.  «.  thirteen  pries^mlers  of  Mayapan,  p.  209. 

OUATUCALA. 

Seven  tribes,  seven  day  period,  p.  179. 

Four  nations,  four  provinces,  four  capitals,  four  Tnllans,  pp. 
164,  171. 
Thirteen  divisions  of  warriors,  p.  179. 

PBBU. 

Empire  named  *'  Four  in  one,"  Creator  named  **  Earth,  tir, 
fire  and  water  in  One,"  four  provinces,  four  viceroys. 

Twelve  i.  e,  thirteen  wards  in  Cuzco,  twelve  divisions  of  year, 
p.  144. 

Before  commenting  upon  the  above  summary,  and  as  its  neceflsarj 
complement,  a  brief  examination  must  be  made  of  the  various  mod« 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  celestial  axial  rotation  figured  in  tiie 
rituals  of  primitive  people. 

OLD  WORLD. 

The  lighting  of  ^'  sacred  fire,"  by  means  of  the  wooden  fire-drill 
and  the  wooden  socket  block,  appears  as  the  most  ancient  and 
widespread  ritualistic  performance. 

To  begin  witli,  the  reader  is  requested  to  read  carefully  the  fol- 
lowing detached  extracts  from  Hewitt* s  work : 

1'^In  the  Rig- Veda  the  Aryan  invaders  of  Lydia  are  called  the 
I  Trit8u,Hhe  boring  people,'  who  used  the  fire-drill ;  also  Ama,  Swos 
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or  Arani,'  the  flre-drill,  whose  sacred  number  is  four.".  .    .  .  ,"^1  ^r*~ 
**  In  India,    from  Lime  immemorial,  by  n  process  like  churning,       i^'U 
fire  has  been  produced  by  the  Arani,  made  of  the  Aahvattha  (Ficma  I       -^j 
religioHd)    wood,  being  twirled  repeatedly  round  till  the  Are  is-'  ^xi^i 
lighted,  by  a  string  fixed  in  the  cross-bar  nt  its  top,"  a  method,  I         n  i 
may  add,  which  is  a  later  development  of  the  more  primitive  mode 
of  twirling  the  fire-drill  by  hand.     "The  Kuahites    .    ,    .    believed 
that  life  was  generated  by  the  union  of  heat  with  water  .    .  .  and 
that  heat  was,  in  tiie  astronomical  myth,  engendered  by  the  revo- 
lution of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  connection  between  it,  the  vital 
heat  and  the  creating  water  is  shown  in  one  of  its  Akkadian  names, 
Bel-a-sar-a,  which  means  'the  Are  god  who  measures  the  water  yoke' 
<R.  Brown  andSayce),  or,  inother  words,  Bel,  the  distributor  of  the 
water  allotted  to  the  earth.     From  this  heavenly  cistern  and  fire- 
drill,  in  which  marichi,  the  fire-spark,  is  hidden,  the  water  of  life 
is  distributed." 

Compare  the  preceding  with  the  following  statements ;  "Accord- 
ing to  the  Arab  doctrine  of  the  pole,  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great 
Bear  and  the  star  Canopus  [?]  formed  the  fire-drill."  According  to 
Hewitt  "■  .  .  It  was  the  Ashvins,  ...  the  twin  brothers  of  dayand 
oight, .  .  identified  with  the  twin  stars  in  Gemini,  who  twirled  round 
the  fire  drill  of  the  northern  pole  .  .  .  or,  according  to  a  later  hymn, 
drove  through  the  seas  with  one  of  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  in 
Ursa  Major  and  one  iu  heaven, — that  is,  to  drive  around  the  pole." 
A  deeper  comprehension  seems  to  be  afforded  by  this  association 
of  the  Ashvins  with  the  axis,  of  the  significance  of  the  two  fig- 
ares  (of  a  god  and  bis  consort)  who,  in  the  Sippar  tablet,  appear 
to  be  directing  the  wheel  of  Shamash — the  world-axis  and  symbol 
of  quadruplicate  terrestrial  government  (see  p.  365).  Reference 
should  also  be  repeated  here,  to  Al-kuth  and  Al-fass,  the  Arabian 
names  for  Polaris,  respectively  signifying  the  axle  and  the  hole  of 
the  axle,  also  to  the  pole  star  of  Northern  India — Grahadhara, — 
the  "pivot  of  heaven,"  and  to  the  significant  fact  that  in  Egyptian 
hieratio  script  the  word  an^:  the  Akkadian  andSumerian  word  for 
heaven,  and  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  word  for  god,  is  found  rendered 
by  a  man  "torning  around,"  an  action  expressing  the  verb  an. 

It  is  interesting  to  collate  these  stalenients  with  the  descriptioas 
of  Dhruva  (see  p.  448,  note  1),  the  personification  of  centrifugal 
power,  who,  as  he  turns,  causes  the  heiiven  to  revolvo  around  the 
fixed  centre  on  which  he  stands,  resting  on  one  foot  only,  and  to  , 
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note  how  the  two  distinct  ideas  of  central  stability  and  rotation 
influenced  the  making  of  pagan  divinities.  The  idea  of  stability 
was  perpetuated  in  the  house-pole  which  sustained  Aman,  the  roof 
of  primitive  dwellings  in  the  column  an,  which  supported  the 
temple  roof  and  in  time  was  transformed  into  a  hermes,  or,  in 
Egypt,  into  a  statue  of  Amen-ra,  and  in  the  mythical  mountain  of 
the  North,  Sama,  which  supported  the  heaven  (Sama).  Dhruva*s 
turning  round  on  one  foot,  which  implies  the  use  of  the  other,  re- 
appears in  the  Hephaistos  of  Greek  mythology,  who  was,  as  Hew- 
itt tells  us  (p.  504),  ^'the  fire-drill  and  its  driver,  and  was  called 
Amphi-Gueeis,  or  he  who  halts  on  both  legs,  .  .  •  was  cast  from 
heaven  by  Zeus,  and  was  the  husband  of  the  fire-socket,  the  first 
form  of  the  Greek  goddess  Aphrodite." 

For  information  regarding  the  cult  of  the  fire-socket,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hindu  fire-altars  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  repre- 
senting ^^  mother-earth"  or  '^  the  primaeval  mother,"  Aditi,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Hewitt's  work,  and  also  to  p.  323  of  the  present 
publication,  where  the  description  of  the  Jiddah  sanctuary  proves 
the  existence  of  the  same  ancient  form  of  cult  in  Arabia.     Hewitt 
relates  on  page  170  that,  on  the  fire-altar,  the  central  fire  called 
Agni  jatavedas  is  kindled  when  the  officiating  priest  addresses  in 
the  words  of  Rig- Veda  iii,  29,  4  :    *'  We  place  thee,  O  Jatavedas,  in 
the  place  of  Ida  (the  mountain  daughter  of  Manu)  in  the  navel 
(nabha)  of  the  altar,  to  carry  our  offerings."    In  Rig- Veda,  x,  61, 
we  are  also  told  how  Nabha-Nedishtha  (that  which  is  nearest  to 
the  navel)   was  born  from  the  union  of  celestial  lightning  flash 
with  the  earth,  and  how,  on  his  birth,  he  claimed  to  be  the  su- 
preme god,  saying:     "  This,  our  navel,  is  the  highest.     I  am  his 
son  ...  I  am  the  twice-born  son  of  the  law  (of  nature)  .  •  ."  Hew- 
itt (p.  171)  regards,  moreover,  the  image  of  the  goddess  of  the 
earth  altar  found  by  Schliemann  in  the  second  city  from  the  bottom 
of  the  six  cities,  built  one  over  another  on  the  site  of  Troy,  a 
counterpart  of   the   Hindu  fire-altar.       It  is  significant  that  tbe 
Trojan  image  exhibits  a  triangle  surrounded  by  seven  disks,  and 
containing  the  swastika,  which  Hewitt  designates  as  ^^the  holy  fire, 
the  sun  of  the  revolving  year,"  a  view  curiously,  though  indistinctly* 
analogous  and  parallel  to  that  I  have  formulated  in  the  present 
research. 

*'In  the  Brahmanas  the  Try-Ambika  offering,  a  very  ancient  form 
of  the  rain  festival,  is  described  ...  Its  sanctity  dated  from  tbe 
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da^B  of  primeval  theology,  for  the  offerings  were  made  on  a  spot 
oatside  and  to  the  north  of  tlie  consecrated  area,  and  on  one  iDter- 
■ected  by  cross-roacU,  and  thus  marked  by  the  cross  sacred  to  the 
rain-god,   which  is  said  to  be  Ritdra'e   favorite    haunts,  and    tbe 
halting  place  of  the  Agnis  .  .   .  Hence  the  festival  is  dedicated  to 
Rnd-ra,  the  red  (rud)  god,  the  fatherof  thesevenMarutstars  .  .  ., 
He  is  called  the  red  god  from  the  spark  of  fire  kindled  by  him  iu  f;p»^ 
the  fire  socket  when  Le  was  the  fire-drill,  and  from  being  reddenedl  ,  ''    k| 
by  the  blood  of  the  victim  slain  in  hia  aacriflces  when  he  was  the*  ^v^r 
■acrifleial  stake  to  which  the  annual  Tictims,  whose  blood  fertilized]    D  }j/ 
Uie  ground,  were  bound,  and  this  name  was  continued  to  him  nrhenl      ' 
be  l>ecame  the  red  cloud  of  the  thunderstorm  which  infused  theV 
Boit  of  life  into  the  earth  by  pouring  on  it  the  life-giving  rain,  the 
blood  of  the  creating  goil  ■  .  .  ■  " 

In  the  Rig- Veda  the  rain-god  is  termed  Ushana,  the  "  lord  of 
Are,"  who  ia  made  to  exclaim :  "  It  is  I  who  pour  down  rain  for 
the  good  of  creatures."  It  was  he  who  was  also  known  as  Varuna, 
the  Greek  Ouranos,  who  .  .  .  became  the  god  of  the  dark  night  .  .  . 
The  union  [in  Indiaj  of  the  patriarchal  worshippers  of  the  North- 
ern father-god,  with  tlie  matriarchal  races  of  the  south  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  miners,  metal-workers  and  artisans  of  the  early 
bronze  age,  who  looked  on  fire  and  the  life-giving  heat  as  the 
author  of  life.  These  were  the  people  (of  Finnic  origin)  wJio  em- 
ployed the  word  kit  for  god,  in  Asia  Minor  became  the  worshippers 
of  the  mother  goddess  Magha,  the  socket  block  from  which  fire 
was  generated  by  the  fire-drill,  and  it  was  they,  "the  Sous  of 
Magha"  tliat  became  the  Maghi  of  Persia  and  the  Maghadas  of  In- 
dian history. 

In  connection  with  the  union  of  a  northern  patriarchal  and  a 
southern  matriarchal  race,  an  astronomical  myth  deserves  particular 
attention,  as  it  commemorates  the  combination  of  a  feminine  cult 
of  the  Pleiades,  the  "spinning  stars,"  with  a  masculine  cult  of 
Drsa  Major.  According  lo  this  myth,  related  by  Hewitt,  the 
"  Spinners" JT^  Krittakas  (from  krit,  to  spin)  were  "the  motber- 
Btars  of  the  earth,"  who  were  married  to  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great    "  Bear,  the  father-etars  of  the  North."'       Remarking  how 

<"TUi  mMaphoiicAl  nime  (tbe  Kritlakae]  wu  darlved  from  the  looabiilBry  of  the 
NoTtbctnnces.irba  hut  learned  Id  AiIa  HiDur  and  tlio  neighborhood  of  the  Caaplan 
Elm  to  apln  tbre*d  and  vcave  cloth  from  the  flux  ot  AaU  Minor,  and  the  hemp  of 
the  ehore*  «(  Ibe  Cuplan  Sen,  nnil  vho  had  taken  their  knowledge  with  them  irhen 
ciDlgntlDg  to  the  rlUagea  ot  the  Neolltblii  life  in  Kuror>e  and  to  the  Kuehitu  Empire 
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curiously  the  assignmeut  of  the  north  to  the  male  and  the  south 
to  the  female  element  coincides  with  what  has  been  noted  in 
Egypt,  I  note  here  the  interesting  detail  recorded  by  Hewitt  (p. 
879)  that  to  this  day  the  Hindu  bride  and  bridegroom  respectively 
pay  reverence  to  the  Pleiades  and  Ursa  Major,  before  worshipping 
the  pole-star,  ■'  the  spotted  bull,"  on  entering  their  house.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  fulfilment  of  this  ritual  might  limit  the 
Hindu  marriage  season  to  some  particular  time  of  the  year,  marked 
by  the  position  of  the  Pleiades ;  in  which  connection  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remember  that,  in  Mexico,  the  culmination  of  the  Pleiades 
at  midnight  marked  the  New  Year  festival,  when  sacred  fire  was 
rekindled  and  the  union  of  Heaven  and  Earth  took  place.  On  pp. 
130-132  of  Hewitt's  work,  vol.  i,  the  reader  will  find  instructive 
data  regarding  Pleiades  festivals. 

The  preceding  details  appear  to  show  that  whereas  a  northern 
patriarchal  race  would  naturally  symbolize  axial  rotation  by  the 
fire-drill,  a  southern  matriarchal  race  would  adopt  the  spindle  for 
the  same  purpose.  Such  a  ritualistic  use  of  the  spindle  would 
undoubtedly  afford  a  very  simple  explanation  for  the  presence  of 
cross- symbols  and  swastikas  and  other  designs  of  religious  signifi- 
cance upon  the  terra-cotta  spinning  whorls  found  in  such  quanti- 
ties in  Troy,  for  instance,  and  the  cited  allusion  on  one  of  these, 
to  the  pole-star  god,  Tur,  corroborates  this  view.^ 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  how,  amongst  primitive  agricultural 
races,  the  art  of  spinning,  the  employment  of  beasts  of  burden,  the 
invention  of  the  oil-press  which  ^^  was  used  in  Asia  Minor  as  it  has 
been  used  for  time  immemorial  in  India  to  extract  the  oil  of  the 
sesame  seeds/*  and  of  the  wheel  and  cart,  influenced  their  respect- 
ive adoption  of  symbols  of  axial  rotation.  In  turn,  these  symbols 
suggested  and  created  divergent  forms  of  ritual  and  religious  cult. 
'*The  Turanians  ....  when  they  had  evolved  the  idea  of  the  god 

in  India,  where  they  divided  the  people  into  guilds  or  trade  unions,  founded  on 
community  of  function,  and  discovered  how  to  use  cotton  thread  for  weaving.  The 
reverence  of  the  Ashura  Kunhlka  for  the  Pleiades,  whose  mother  star  Is  Amba,  al»o 
proves  them  to  be  connected  with  the  southwestern  Semites,  the  Himydritlc  Arabs 
of  Southern  Arabia,  the  land  of  Sheba,  meaning  seven,  meaning  the  seven  stars  of 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  called  by  the  Arabs  Al-suha,  who  first  worshipped 
the  Pleiades  with  Its  6  stars,  the  sacred  number  of  the  Ashura,  as  their  mother 
constellation,  under  the  name  of  Tur-ayya,  or  children  of  the  father-pole  (tur,  of  the 
Turanian  race)  .  .  .  ."  (Hewitt). 

1  Various  writers  have  observed  and  pointed  out  the  close  resemblance  in  form  and 
decoration,  between  the  terracotta  whorls  found,  in  profusion,  in  Mexico  and  those 
of  Troy. 
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of  be&ven  as  the  pole  turned  by  the  revolving  days  and  weeks 
symbolized  it  aa  the  pole  of  the  threshing  floors  around  which  the 
oxen  were  driven."  The  reader  is  referred  here  to  the  passages 
from  the  Bhagavata-purana  quoted  in  the  present  work  (note  1,  p. 
448),  in  whiirh  axial  rotation  Is  compared  to  "  oxen  turning  around 
their  stakes,"  to  which  must  be  added  the  Vedic  "  one-wheeled  car 
to  which  one  horse  named  seven  was  yoked"  (see  p,  4.j2,  note  1), 
and  the  revolving  wheel  and  the  revolving  measuring  pole  of  the 
potter  and  builder  castes,  which  united  formed  the  Telis  caste. 

In  the  Vaya  l^irana,  "the  seven  Maruts  drive  the  stars  which 
are  bound  to  it  by  ties  iu^Hsible  to  man,  round  the  pole.  They 
move  round  like  the  beam  in  the  oil-press,  for  its  bottom  is,  as  it 

were,  standing  still,  while  its  end  moves  round  " 

In  the  ritual  "  the  Sanscrit  Isha  or  the  beam  whicli  turns  this  pole 
of  heavenly  oil-pressing  mill,  is  the  husband  and  father."  A 
diverging  view,  which  developed  and  combined  the  ideas  of  fixity 
and  circular  motion  with  the  kindling  of  the  ^ntal  spark  by  the 
wooden  GreKlrill,  caused  the  living  tree  to  become  the  emblem  of 
the  tribal  father  or  mother.  The  custom,  still  in  use  among  some 
primitive  people,  of  drilling  for  fire  in  the  dry,  inflammable  bark  of 
dead  trees  of  a  particular  species,  may  have  forcibly  directed  the 
choice  of  tribal  trees.  At  all  events,  in  India,  we  find  the  mango 
or  Am  tree,  which  recurs  in  Egyptian  script  (see  fig.  63,  22),  tbe 
fig-tree,  the  ndumbara,  the  date-palm  and  other  trees  established 
as  the  parent  trees  of  different  tribes,  who  maile  their  respective 
bouse-poles  and  presumably  their  fire-drills  and  sockets,  from  tbeir 
wood.  The  curious  ritual  of  marrying  men  and  women  to  their 
respective  mother  or  father  tribal  trees,  before  they  are  weilded 
to  their  respective  husbands  and  wives  is  mentioned  by  Hewitt 
<Mi  p.  237,  etc.  This  close  bond  between  some  special  kind  of 
tree  and  a  tribe  is  a  point  which  I  particularly  empb.tsize  on  aci^^uul 
of  its  analogy  to  ancient  Mexican,  Maya  and  Peruvian  tribal 
trees. 

BetomJug  to  a  study  of  the  pole  and  the  beam  of  the  oil-press  we 
ftnd  ihaL  in  Essay  ii,  Hewitt  traces  the  Itreek  myths  of  Ixion  and 
Koroois  to  the  Hindu  comparisouof  the  heavpns  to  a  revolving  oil- 
pnm  and,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Vajapeya  sacrifice,  refers  the  dawn  of 
astroDomy  to  the  observation  of  the  revolutions  of  the  polo  kqJ  h,^ 
rcefconing  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  ,  .  .  "Ixion,  when  raised 
lo  heaven,  was  the  rain  god,  who  turned  one  wheel,  to  which  his 
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hands  and  feet  were  fixed  by  Hermes,  the  fire-god,  continaoosly 
in  the  air,  and  this  is  merely  a  mythic  way  of  saying  that  he 
was  the  fire-drill,  made  as  the  revolving  pole  to  rotate  perpetually, 
and  by  being  turned  to  every  side  in  his  winged  course,  to  produce 
life-giving  lieat,  the  generator  of  rain.  .  .  The  Greek  Ixion  is  the 
same  word  as  the  Sanscrit  Akshivan,  the  driver  of  the  axle  (aksha). 
•  .  .  Ixion  is  also,  according  to  Bopp  and  Pott,  connected  with 
the  root  ik,  pouring  water,  which  appears  in  ichor,  ^  the  blood  of 
the  gods,'  the  water  of  life." 

^^Moreover,  the  Sanscrit  aksha  is  a  word  of  which  the  original  is 
found  in  the  Gond  akkha,  an  axle.  In  the  summer  festival  of  the 
agricultural  Gonds,  called  Akkhadi  or  Akhtu],  the  worship  of 
the  cart  axle  or  Akkha  takes  place  and  is  associated  with  Nagur,  the 
rain  snake.  .  .  In  the  Vajapeya  sacrifice  .  .  .  the  Soma  priest  conse- 
crates two  cups  of  the  sacred  drink  Soma  above  the  axle,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Neskti  priest  consecrates  two  cups  of  Sura  be- 
low it.  In  this  ceremony  we  see  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  when 
the  axle  was  the  upright  revolving  pole  pressing  out  the  heavenly 
rain.  ...  It  also  shows  us  how  it  was  that  the  axle  became  the 
sacred  part  of  the  Soma  cart  .  .  .  and  the  revolving  pole  became 
the  axle  of  the  car  of  time  and  of  the  cart  of  the  agricultural  G^nds. 
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It  seems  easy  to  trace  from  the(hide  one-wheeled  cart,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  two-wheeled  chariot,  the  prerogative  of  royalty  in 
India  and  Assyria,  employed  simultaneously  with  the  regal  um- 
brella, which,  when  twirled,  symbolized  celestial  axial  rotation  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  protective  deity.  The  transition  from  the 
**one- wheeled  car"  of  the  oldest  Veda,  to  which  "one  horse  named 
seven  was  yoked"  to  the  chariot  of  Apollo  =:  "Seven,"  whose  lyre, 
with  seven  chords,  struck  the  divine  heptachord  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  who  drove  seven  horses,  coincides  with  that  of  the  umbrella 
which,  in  Greece,  was  borne  at  the  period  of  the  summer  solstice  in 
the  Skirophoria  or  "  festival  of  the  umbrella,"  in  honor  of  Athene. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me,  as  it  so  forcibly  substantiates 
the  views  I  have  been  enlarging  upon  in  this  investigation,  to  refer 
here  to  Hewitt's  quotations  (p.  7,  vol.  ii)  from  the  Rig- Veda,  in 
which  the  wheeled  chariot,  closely  identified  with  the  year,  is  said 
to  be  drawn  by  the  father-horse,  with  seven  names,  the  seven  days 
of  the  week,  etc.  Hewitt  likewise  cites  passages  of  the  Rig- Veda 
containing  the  conception  of  year  wheels,  the  varying  number  of 
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whose  spokes  agree  with  different  divhioas  of  the  year.  Thus  one 
year-wheel  exhibits  twelve  apokes,  denoting  mootha,  aDother  five 
•pokes  denoting  five  seasons.  A  chariot,  with  seven  wheels  with  six 
■pokes,  is  explained  as  meaning  the  aeven  daya  of  the  week  and  the 
mix  seasons  of  the  aonlhern  year.  "  All  living  beings  reat  on  the 
Itve-spoked  wheel,  ...  the  horses  draw  the  never-aging  wheel 
through  space,  whence  the  eye  of  the  auo  on  which  all  life  depends, 
looks  down.  The  seventh  of  thoae  boru  together  they  call '  that 
bom  alone' :  this  ia  the  aelf-created  thirteenth  or  central  month ; 
the  six  twinned  mouths  are  said  to  be  thoae  begotten  of  the  goda. 
They  are  arranged  in  their  order,  aix  on  each  side  of  the  central 
month,  by  the  leader  who  dwells  above."  A  striking  analogy  to 
the  ideas  I  detected,  as  associated  with  central  mlership,  in  an- 
cient America,  is  set  forth  in  Hewitt's  atatement  that,  it  waa  to  the 
one  wheel  year  "  that  the  Hindus  likened  their  universal  monarch, 
the  Chakravarta  or  king,  who  aits,  like  the  Kuahite  monarch,  aa  the 
father  of  hia  subject  tribes,  in  the  central  province  of  his  domin- 
ions, and  directs  his  satellites,  the  rulers  of  the  seasons,  who  be- 
came the  ruling  stars  of  the  frontier  pro^-inces — the  Nakshatra 
stars — to  turn  the  wheel  (chakra)  of  time  in  its  yearly  round"  (op. 
eit.  p.  31,  vol.  II,  see  also  p.  314.)i 

The  single  wheel,  without  any  indication  of  an  utilitarian  em- 
ployment, is  found  directly  associated  with  the  pole-star  in  Japan, 
where,  as  in  China,  the  uee  of  the  wheel  has  been  known  from  earli- 

tThereU.  hoireTer,  Bwldedtflerence  between  Hevltt'iTlewa  and  mine  conaernlDg 
tke  atera  neenciated  with  Ihe  ;ear  wheel  and  the  orlgla  and  meanlDg  ot  Uie  prlmKLTo 
crou-irmbolB  and  enaaQka.  althou);li  aX  limee  Ihcy  partially  agree.  An  Uewllt  given 
•eraral  totall;  illitlnctand  different  expluaatlanB  uf  the  origin  and  sltcDiacsnpe  or 
eniMea  aod  awutlkni,  It  Is  dldlFnll  to  undcrdlaDd  clearl;  bis  etandinlnt.  Oo  p.  9, 
«oL  II,  tie  nakea  an  Interesting  dlfferentlatlan  between  a  diagonal  or  traniTerge  and 
■FrigbtcniM, respectively  ileBlgii>t1ngthemft<nilD.crDsa  and  Bre-crois.and  slates  Itiat 
Ibelr  iDperpodtlon  romiitlie  cight-rayed  BMr,tbe  Akkadian  and  early  Indian  sign  of 
Abb  k  god.  On  p.  ItA,  vol.  ii  he  namee  the  trangveree  cross  a  luo-croea  and  aayi  11 
deacrtbea  tha  traok  ot  lbs  inn  avrois  the  heaveDi,  od  lolatltlal  daya  and  dlsUnelly  de- 
acrlbea  the  xrBatlkaln  the  centre  or  the  triangle  on  Ibe  Tllndn  iiltnr.  as  "a  Kymbollo 
picture  ot  the  bud  rising  at  midaunimur  In  the  N.  E.  and  Betting  In  Ibo  N.  W.,  and  at 
tbc  wtnter  BOlatlce  rising  In  the  S.  E.  and  aettlng  in  the  S.  W.''  On  the  other  band 
Bewin  aaaoclate*  the  rlgbt-angled  rrosa  nltb  the  flregod  and  tbe  pole-atur  (p.  IB], 
Tol.  II),  and  ttaa  flte-rayed  atar  of  Uorue  ae  the  rain  or  meridian  poU,  or  monntaln 
MatuUng  In  the  mldBt  ot  the  luuratara  marking  Ibe  four  quiirtera  or  the  livaveOB 
(p.  B,Tol.Iland  p.  IT,  vol.  t).  I  recommend  a  careful  re-pemsal  of  aU  of  Hcirllt'a 
iBlerpretUlona  of  r.rosB  aymbola  and  Bwaailka  and  a  close  comparison  ot  these  wltli 
■y  flaws,  Bi  aet  forth  In  the  beginning  of  the  prcBenl  publlcallon,  to  Ur.  StansbDry 
Hagarwho,  somewhat  hastily,  upon  hearing  my  brief  communication  to  Suction  H  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  S.  In  New  York,  Jnne  1M0.  stuted  (In  the  October  nuinberof  the  Folk. 
lore  Jonmal)  that  my  clew  coDuirnlng  the  origin  of  the  swastika  was  tbe  same  as 
Ihat  fluggesled  by  HewlU. 
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est  times.  It  will  be  for  Scaadinavian  archaeologists  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  earliest  traces  of  the  use,  by  northern  races,  not  only 
of  the  wheeled  chariot,  familiar  to  those  who  named  Ursa  Major, 
Thor*s  wagon,  but  also  that  of  the  mill-stone.  The  employment 
of  the  latter  in  the  description  of  the  *^  revolving  world  mill-stone 
througli  which  the  waters  of  the  Universe  fountain  flowed,"  is  a 
proof  that  the  Eddas  were  written  by  an  agricultural  people,  pos- 
sessing advanced  methods  of  grinding  or  of  extracting  oil  or  juice 
from  food  stuffs.  The  association  of  the  Norse  mili-stone  with  the 
distribution  of  liquid,  appearing  to  indicate  that,  like  the  oil-press 
of  ancient  India,  the  stone-mill  of  Scandinavia  had  been  employed 
to  extract  fluids,  challenges  investigation  as  to  the  original  home 
of  the  mill-stone  and  chariot  of  the  Eddas. 

Personally  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  term  ^^  world  mill-stone'' 
as  a  modernized  transciiption  of  the  term  ^^  axle,"  and  the  whole 
as  a  rendering  of  the  archaic  idea  that  '^  heat  was  engendered  by 
the  revolution  of  the  Great  Bear"  and  that  the  axle  of  heaven  was 
the  distribution  of  vital  heat  and  vivifying  water.     I  shall  await 
enlightenment  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Norse  tree  of  the  pole 
and  Thor,  with  the  creating  flre-drill  of  Tur,  the  father-god ;  and 
the  connection  of  the  Norse  "mill-stone"  and  fountain,  to  the 
fire-socket  and  celestial  cistern  of  the  Kushites,  said  to  be  the 
"  sons  of  the  Finnic  Ku,J.he  begetterjindmin-god,"  who,  having 
,  migrated  to  India  and  united  witii   other  races^ounded  a  migEl^ 
confederacyithe  plan  of  which  is  figured  in  Hewitt's  work  CpTjgO), 
by  ''  the  union  of  four  triangles,  representing  the  southeastern  and 
northwestern  races,  ....  with  sj>ace8~lert  open  for  the  parent 
rivers,"  which  flow  towards  the  cardinal  points  (see  figure  73,  c). 
If  we  now  revert  to  the  first  stages  of  the  mental  evolution,  the 
outcome  of  which  we  have  been  reviewing,  we  cannot  but  recognize 
the   curious,  but  perfectly  natural  chain  of   reasoning  which  led 
early  man  to  explain  natural  phenomena  in  different  ways  by  the 
results  of  his  own  immediate  observation  and  experience.    He  had 
discovered  that  the  rotation  of  the  fire-drill  generated  fire ;  conse- 
quently the  rotation  of  the  circumpolar  constellations  must  generate 
life-giving  heat.     The  churning  or  twirling  of  liquid  in  a  vessel, 
by  means  of  the  drill,  caused  an  overflow  ;  consequently  the  action 
of  the  fire-drill  also  caused  an  external  flow  of  life-giving  watei^, 
which,  after  the  invention  of  the  oil  or  grape  press,  was  compared 
to  the  flow  of  precious  oil  or  wine  from  the  receptacle. 
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High  mountainB  attracted  lightning-clouds  and  when  theae  col- 
I   lected  arouDd  tbeir  eummils  whence  rivers  conntantl^  Rowed,  life- 
;    rain   descended ;    consequently  the  tops  of  cloud-en|i|M)d 
llDountains  must  reach   to  the  axle  of  the  heaven  where  Are,  heat 
I  fend  rain  were   being  generated  and  distributed  by  the  rotation  of 
I  celestial    bodies.     As  Polaris  the  axle,  pivot  or  tire  socket,  wu 
I  immovable  it  could  most  appropriately  be  figured  by  a  wooden  or 
|*lone  socket,  from  which  fire  and  water  flowed  towants  the  four 
'  quarters.     Such  an  image  would  also  figure  a  year,  and,  hy  erta'n- 
•ion,  time,  since  it  marked  the  fonr  annual  pOMitions  of  cireum[>olur 
■tar-groups.     The  adoption  of  a  elone  socket  as  an  iiiiage ^[_llie       , 
'*  rcvolvipg  heaven"  could  thus  have  long  antedated,  hut  hayo   CV£<A'(J 
^gu^ested  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  wliioh  waa  »t  flrat  «  reUgioui 
■Bd  then  became  a  '  '    '       " 

\-enture  to  express  the  view  that  the  archaic  imaf^e  of  Sh^muh 

>   (Bg.  73,  a) ,  the  homonym  of  Heaven  and  the  North,  which  was  "an 

|,  ancient  model"  at  the  time  of  Nabnpaliddiii  {S79-856  1).  C),  could 

I  only  have  l>een  invented  by  a  race  of  pole-star  worBhip|>erN  who 

t  long  been  accjuuinted  with  the  uses  of  the  fire  drill  and  the 

I  •oU-presB.     At  the  same  time  1  point  out  how  remarkably  the  eoui- 

1  biuation  of  four  rays  and  four  streams  in  the  image  of  .Shaniaah 

I  {Shame  ^  heaven)  coiDcides  with  the  explanation  given  by  Hewitt 

I  {p.  9.  vol-  ii)  of  the  Akkadian  eight-rayed  star  of  Aim  (heaven), 

-wbich,  be  asserts,  is  formed  by  the  aitperpoaition  of  thi!  flrc-eroM 

sod  rain  cross.      It  is  a  most  remarkable  and  undeniable  fact  that 

tbere  is  a  striking   analogy  between   the  Ann  aign  a«  exptainMl 

by  Hewitt  and  the  Shamaah  image.     The  etght-rayetl  or  *'  apokMl 

wheel  "  of  Isbtar,  which  Rgnrea  on  the  aau«  tablet,  aUo  gain*  nift* 

nificanee  for  the  aame  reason,  and  particularly  wIimi  coilatMt  with 

the  hymn  cited  in  note  1,  p.  448,  in  which  she  ia  dearly  d««ii(n«t««] 

■a  the  ■■  azia  of  the  besvena."  I.  e.  the  female  PoUria. 

Having  iulicated  bow  the  origm  of  the  image  of  Khamaah  can 
be  traced  to  cosceptioM  arising  from  tbe  Dae  of  Uk  fire-'lrlll  and 
some  primitiTe  mode  orextractiog  otior  of  pn^rinf(  a  b%bly  vabMd 
drink  from  aeeda  and  plaata.  by  mnuifngal  artir^,  invMitMl  by  ft 
primitive  agriealunaJ  people,  I  advaoc*  tbe  »a^i^tAiim  thai  tt>«eelaa. 
tial  tree  of  the  Nonnwn  awl  Hcnitc*,  aaaoeialed  w*Ui  Um  foMrtals 
and  tbe  foar  rtveia  t4  fife,  affMfs  aa  a  eloMly  nktad  aymM 
which.  bowever.BaUycspnwedtbe  idea  of  aCaUl)^.  tmOmKMm 
the  tree  oc«a»  aa  a  e 
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emblem  of  stability  and  of  a  central  power  which  dispensed  shade 
and  life-giving  fruits  in  all  directions  ;  the  second  as  the  image  of 
centrifugal  power  which  caused  the  star-groups  to  assume  opposite 
positions  and  which  impartially  distributed  heat  and  water.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  readily  from  the  fire-drill  and  beam  of  the  oil 
press  as  a  starting  point,  not  only  all  forms  of  tree  and  pole  wor- 
ship and  the  Chinese  assignment  of  element  wood  to  the  Middle, 
but  also  all  symbols  of  centrifugal  motion,  such  as  the  axle,  the 
pivot  and  the  wheel,  could  have  evolved  on  closely  parallel  lines. 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves  to  a  land  where,  to  this  day,  the 
Indian  women  grind  maize  on  a  flat  stone,  by  means  of  a  pestle, 
where  the  oil-press  and  the  mill- stone,  the  pole  of  the  threshing- 
floor,  the  potter's  wheel  and  the  cart  wheel  were  unknown  before 
the  date  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  and  rotatory  motion  was  associa- 
ted with  the  flre*drill  and  spinning  whorl  only. 

NEW  WORLD. 

The  ancient  Mexican  name  for  the  fire-drill  =  mamalhuaztli,  and 
that  for  spinning-wheel  =  malacatl,  are  both  derived  from  the  verb 
malacachoa  =z  to  whirl,  turn  or  drill.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  (A.  D.  1519)  the  Mexican  priesthood  lit  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar  by  an  extremely  primitive  method  of  employing  the 
fire-drill :  by  holding  it  tightly  between  the  palms  of  both  hands 
and  rapidly  rubbing  them  alternately  forward  and  backward. 

The  Codices  contain  numberless  pictures  representing  a  priest, 
in  the  act  of  kindling  fire  by  inserting  the  drill  in  a  simple  wooden 
beam,  usually  exhibiting  several  small  holes  or  sockets.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Borgian  Codex,  which  has  recently  been  placed 
within  general  reach  by  the  generosity  of  the  Due  de  Loubat,  shows 
us  two  elaborate  representations  of  the  great  ceremony  of  kindling 
the  holy  fire  in  a  large  circular  socket,  on  the  body  of  a  woman 
which,  in  all  cases  is  combined  with  the  image  of  an  alligator 
(see  p.  91).  In  another  Codex  the  alligator  alone  supports  the 
socket.  The  smaller  of  these  representations  is  reproduced  in  fig. 
29,  and  on  pp.  93-97  this  image  is  discussed  as  well  as  the  remark- 
able stone  fire  altars  in  hnman  form,  of  which  one  has  been 
unearthed  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  while  no  less  than  six  were 
found  at  Chichen-Itza.  My  informant  on  this  point  is  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Maudslay,  who  added  that  they  seem  to  have  been  invariably 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  temple,  the  facade 
940 
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firhich  is  always  supported  by  two  great  columns,  each  acalp- 
bured  in  the  form  of  a  great  serpent  with  open  jaws,  the  symbol 
Vbioh,  in  the  baa-reliefe  at  Cbiclien-Itza  and  on  tbe  Central  Ameri- 
n  stebe,  recurs  ou  the  head-dresses  of  tbe  rulers  termed  "  Divine 
•erpents,"  or  "  divine  four  in  One." 

Postponing  comment  upon  the  curious  analogy  between  the  stone 
e  altars  in  human  form,  of  tbe  Mayas  and  Mexicans,  with  those 
of  the  Magbadas  of  Noitbern  India,  wbo  called  tbemselves  tbe  Sons 
■of  Magba:^tbe  socket-block  wlieuce  fire  was  generated  by  tbe  flre- 
driil,  or  the  mother  Maga,  tlie  sacred  alligator,  let  us  examine 
tbe  flre-driU  god  of  ancient  Mexico, 

Beference  to  fig.  1  reveals  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  these 
Ifexican  representations,  which  I  could  supplement  by  others, 
mod  not  be  struck  by  their  agreement  with  the  descriptions  of  tbe 
Hindu  pole-star  god  Dliruva,  who  stands  on  one  foot,  of  the  lame 
HepbaistOB  of  Greek  mythology,  to  which  1  would  add  that  Hewitt 
also  mentions  in  his  preface  to  vol.  ii  tbe  Norse  Vulunde,  tbe 
maimed,  one-legged  turner  of  tbe  pole ;  the  goil  called  in  tbe 
Sig- Veda  tbe  Aja  ekapad,  or  one-footed  goat,  who  watched  the  rev- 
olutions of  tbe  solar  disk,  and  the  one-legged  bird  of  Russian  my- 
tiiology,  associated  with  a  revolving  bouse  and  fire-drill.  In  the 
ICexican  Codices  the  Mexican  Tezcatlipoca,  held  by  one  foot  to  the 
Mntre  of  the  north,  describes  a  circle  around  this.  His  foot  evi- 
dently constitutes  the  fire-drill,  which,  inserted  in  the  socket,  causes 
■moke,  also  rain  anda  serpent  to  issue  from  it  (see  5  Bud6).  One 
figure,  representing  one  leg  only  in  tbe  fire-socket,  and  a  head,  ex- 
bibiting  a  small,  smoking  fire-socket,  appears,  in  tbe  light  of  com- 
parative research,  as  a  cursive  method  of  representing  tbe  fire-drill 
god,  universally  associated  with  Ursa  Major. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  one  case  water  and  in  another  smoke, 
bdicating  fire,  issues  from  tbe  socket  of  Tezcatlipoca's  fire- 
drill,  and  that,  opposite  to  tbe  picture  in  tbe  Borgian  Codex,  repre- 
;  the  kindling  of  fire  on  the  Ore-altar,  we  have  tbe  image  of 
Kpoolof  water  from  which  four  figures  spring  toward  tbe  cardinal 
tointa  (see  fig.  29). 
It  is  only  after  recognizing  that,  like  the  people  of  the  Old  World, 
e  Mexicans  aasociated  with  the  fire-drill  and  socket  not  only  tbe 
itribution  of  lire  and  heat,  but  also  of  water,  that  we  also  fully 
tbe  symbolism  of  the  aymbol  of  tbe  "Black  or  Night  San," 
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from  the  "  Life  of  the  lodianB,"  which  is  but  one  of  many  simple 
forms  exhibiting  main  features  which  recur  on  the  highly  elaborated 
Mexican  stone  of  the  Great  Plan  (fig.  73i>).  Wheo  placed  in  jux- 
taposition the  undoubted  reaemblance  between  the  Babylonian  im- 
age of  Sbamash  and  the  Mexican  image,  as  well  as  the  deep-seated 
identity  of  these  two  quatlm plicate  symbots  stands  out  clearly  :  io 
the  Babylonian,  wavy  lines  emanating  from  the  centre  convey  the 
idea  of  some  fluid  essence.  In  the  Mexican,  instead  of  the  wavy 
lines,  the  conventional  representation  of  a  drop  of  water  is  depicted 
—  the  idea  in  both  cases  being  obviously  identical  and  agreeing 
with  the  primeval  universal  conception  of  heat  or  fire,  and  water 
emanating  from  a  common  sonrce,  and  flowing  to  the  cardinal  points. 
In  both  cases  an  axle  or  socket  is  represented,  and  it  is  instructive 
to  study  the  different  ways  in  which  the  symbol  recurs  in  the  Mexi- 
can Codices. 

Referring  back  to  fig.  1,  1,  reproduced  from  the  Codex  Borgia, 


we  see  the  axle  with  rays  issuing  from  a  circular  band  of  water. 
A  receptacle  filled  with  water  occupies  the  centre  and  contains  a 
tecputl,  the  symbol  of  the  north,  the  same  associated  with  the  fire- 
drill  god  in  the  next  figure.  lu  fig.  1,  4,  the  central  fountain  is 
aurraunded,  as  in  many  instances,  by  stars  which  connect  it  with 
the  nocturnal  heaven,  and  it  contains  a  rabbit^tochtli,  the  rebus 
figure  employed  to  express  the  word  octii,  by  which  the  rain 
was  desiguated  as  "earth  wine"  (see  pp.  95  and  185). 

As  1  write,  I  liavc  before  me  a  whole  aeries  of  painted  represen- 
tations from  the  Codices  of  what  has  heretofore  been  misinterpret- 
ed as  images  of  the  diurnal  sun.  In  some  of  these  the  open  ceutre 
is  painted  l)lue  or  green,  in  others  it  is  filled  by  a  heart  from  whit-b 
flows,  in  some  cases,  a  stream  of  blood,  the  essence  of  life.  In 
several  instances  a  tree  with  four  main  branches  grows  from  tht 
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leentre.'     In  one  caae  the  tree  grows  from  a  pool  and  holds  in  its 
[  brancheetheimageof  tlie  axle,  in  the  centre  of  which,  as  in  the  Hum- 
f  boldt  Tablet  preserved  at  the  Berlin  Aluseiim,  a  figure  is  seated. 
The  centres  of  others  exhibit  the  head  of  a  diviuity  painted  red,  a 
nngle  eye,  or  the  ollin.     All  esamples  establish  the  fact  that  the 
I    Mexican  "  axle  of  the  North  "  represented  fire  and  water  emanat- 
ing from  a  single  soui'ce.     In  notable  examples,  where  the  axle  is 
I    carved  in  stone,  the  identical  features  are  conventionally  repro- 
I  daced.     Some    exhibit   a  depression  or  deep  hole  in  the  centre. 
I    Tbia  is  the  case  in  the  remarkable  example  at  the  museum  in  New 
.  Haven,  Conn.,  where  the  axle  is  carved  on  the  top  of  a  square 
I  mltar,  the  corners  of  which  exhibit  symbols  of  the  four  elements, 
well  accompanied  by  the  numeral  4.     The  centre  of  the  figure  ex- 
I  hibils   a    carved   ollin,    in    the    middle  of   which  n   deep  hole  is 
■ituated.     An    analogous    but  shallow  depressiou  occurs    in    the 
I  great  circular  monument,  the  Conquest  Stone  of  Mexico  (see  p. 
S59),  around  which    Tezcatlipoca,  the  one-footed    flre-drill   god, 
is  represented  sixteen  times,  each  time  in  the   act  of  receiving 
the  enforced  homage  of   the  chief   or  chieftainess  of  a  different 
locality. 

The  above  monuments,  as  well  as  a  rudely-carved  representa- 
tioD  of  the  "sun"  recently  discovered  and  unearthed  by  Dr.  Ed. 
Seler,  lying  on  a  aubstnicture  of  stones  in  the  centre  of  an  oi)en 
space,  presumably  a  market  place,  delinitely  proves  that  the  design 
was  intended  to  be  placed  in  a  horlEontnl  position.  This  intention 
baa  already  been  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Cosmical  Stone  of 
Mexico  (fig.  5G),  on  which  the  rays  and  intermediate  water  drops 
lecur,  sud  are  represented  as  emanating  from  the  central  Nahui 
Ollin,  the  Four  in  One,  which  encloses  the  masked  face  of  the  di- 
vine Twain. 

A  question  naturally  suggests  itself  at  this  juncture :  How  did 
tbe  ancient  Mexicans,  who  utilized  the  fire-drill  in  its  most  element- 
ary form  and  as  far  as  is  known,  employed  no  means  of  eitraclr 

<  BefetTlngtbc  rcailerto  pp.  18H  1V£  tor  deulla  concemlDg  natlre  tree  wonblp,! 
•hall  lial  Add  Ihat  to  thin  (Uf,  BnintiK  cerulo  Nurth  Ameiiun  tribvi.  Uie  planllng  of 
||i«  Mcred  tribal  pule  In  the  hnllowed  earth  ii«;kel  U  luvAmpanled  bj  curlnui  rilual- 
telle  marrlSiti  Htei,  and  tbe  cerBmonlal  kindling  o(  Ihe  nr.red  lire  of  ibo  Ore  drill. 
Tot  tbe  uauclMtlon  of  four  Meiluiii  tribes  with  four  tiittal  trees  and  lotenila  birdg, 
•ea  ttx-  U,  and  note  that  the  cenlrol  Ogure.  encloacd  la  a  aqiwra.  ta  reprsaqnled  a* 
ttMBKb  four  atreama  of  bloud,  flowing  rram  tbe  fuur  auglca,  Gonvergwl  Is  hU  penoD, 
I  "Four  In  One." 
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ing  oil  or  juice  or  of  grinding  food-stuff  by  a  centrifugal  procese,^ 
come  to  employ  as  a  sacred  symbol,  the  axle  or  *^  mill-stone" 
which,  in  India,  had  been  adopted  as  an  image  of  central  rotation, 
by  people  who  constantly  used  the  fire-drill  and  the  oil-press  ? 

The  strongest  proof  that  the  idea  of  a  circular  disk  was  associa- 
ted in  Mexico  with  terra-cotta  spinning  whorls  only,  is  the  fact  that, 
in  the  native  description  of  the  Great  Temple  recorded  by  Sahagun, 
a  circular  stone  monument,  employed  in  religious  festivals,  which 
the  Spaniards  described  as  a  ^*  stone  wheel,"  is  termed  in  the 
Nahuatl  text  as  a  "  te-malacatl "  i.  e.  a  ''  stone  whorl."  Further 
evidence  of  the  close  association  of  such  ^*  stone  whorls"  with 
thread  or  cord,  the  product  of  spinning,  is  furnished  by  the  way  in 
the  ritual,  that  the  victim  was  attached  by  one  foot  to  the  open 
centre  of  the  ^*  stone  whorl "  and  circulated  around  the  stone  which 
lay  motionless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sculptured  zone  on  the 
Great  Cosmical  stone,  enclosing  the  day  signs  placed  in  their  fixed 
order  of  rotation,  and  the  sculptured  frieze  on  the  Tribute  Stone, 
furnish  direct  evidence  that  circular  movement  was  associated  with 
the  cosmical  axle,  or  disk. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distribution  of  water  combined  with  fire 
from  a  common  central  source,  represented  as  a  mill-stone,  could 
not  have  been  suggested  to  the  native  mind  by  the  use  of  the  fire- 
drill  and  socket  and  the  spinning  whorl  only.  Therefore  we  are 
obliged  to  face  the  question  whether  the  cosmical  figure  may  not 
have  been  introduced,  as  a  religious  symbol  only,  by  a  race  of  civ- 
ilizers  who,  though  acquainted  not  only  with  the  oil  press  and  char- 
iot but  also  with  the  Akkadian  star  of  Ann,  the  combination  of  the 
rain  and  fire  crosses,  and  with  the  Assyrian- Babylonian  image  of 
Shamash  (an  elaboration  of  the  same  idea),  but  in  the  absence  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  sesame  seeds  in  Mexico,  had  no  opportunity, 
or  did  not  consider  it  feasible  or  necessary,  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
chariot,  oil-press  or  circular  mill  stone  to  the  natives.  Before  form- 
ing any  conclusions  or  conjectures  on  this  point,  however,  a  num- 

1  The  only  mention  of  a  movable  axle  or  hub  that  I  know  of  In  Mexican  chronicles  it 
the  cylinder  of  wood,  described  on  p.  84  as  being  shaped  like  a  mortar.  The  onlj 
native  illuBtratlon  I  have  met  which  suggests  the  native  employment  of  acme  kind  of 
revolving  press  or  axle  is  the  curious  and  clumsy  apparatus  figured  on  pp.  11  and  12  of 
the  Selden  MS.  preserved  at  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  reproduced  by  Kings- 
borough.  A  n  examination  of  this  strange  mechanical  contrivance  apparently  assorU- 
ted  with  a  monkey  =  ozomatli,  and  the  sacrifice  of  two  priBoners,  wlU  be  found  u 
interesting  as  it  is  puzzling. 
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ber  of  other  questions  must  be  investigated.  One  fact,  however, 
stands  out  quite  clearly :  Whereas  in  figure  73,  6,  we  haVe  the 
rtidimentary  form  of  the  quadruplicate  symbol,  closely  resembling 
that  which  was  already  ancient  and  almost  obsolete  in  Babylonia 
in  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  and  pertained  to  a  cult  of  Shamash,  the 
North  and  Heaven,  which  had  flourished  in  that  country  about 
1850  B.  C,  the  Great  Cosmical  Stone  of  Mexico  represents  the 
highly  advanced  development  and  elaboration  of  the  identical  cult, 
as  actually  established  there  until  the  year  1519  of  our  era. 

Pausing  here  and  looking  back  upon  the  foregoing  summary  of 
the  universal  spread  of  identical  forms  of  social  organization  and 
of  rituals  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  fire-drill,  in  association  with 
a  primitive  pole-star  cult,  there  are  a  few  distinct  and  unrelated 
points  which  claim  special  attention  :  First  of  all,  the  identity  in 
the  form  of  the  fire-altar  and  the  cult  of  the  fire-socket,  among  the 
Maghas  and  Nahushasof  India  and  the  Mayas  and  Nahuas  of  Yu- 
catan and  Mexico.  Secondly,  the  striking  resemblance  of  plan  and 
numerical  scheme  which  unquestionably  existed  between  the  ideal 
^^divine  polities,*'  recorded  l)y  Plato,  and  the  states  which  actually 
existed,  of  ancient  Peru  and  Mexico.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
Plato's  scheme  of  an  all-pervading  division  into  12,  and  his  plan 
for  the  laying  out  of  the  capital  and  state  and  not  to  recognize  the 
fact  that,  in  Peru,  as  set  forth  on  pp.  133-149  of  the  present  work, 
these  identical  principles  were  actually  carried  out  by  the  alien 
Incas  who,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  collected  the  natives 
together  and  organized  them  into  a  settled  community.  Thirdly, 
the  undeniable  fact  that  the  numerical  scheme  of  the  Maya  and 
Mexican  CalendHr  and  state-organization  is  identical  with  that 
adopted  by  Constantine,  in  establishing  New  Rome. 

Postponing  a  closer  examination  of  these  points  until  further 
on,  let  us  now  continue  our  comparative  review. 

The  universal  spread  of  the  identical  scheme  of  organization, 
vouched  for  by  documentary  evidence,  is  further  demonstrated  by 
the  results  of  archaeological  and  historical  research  and  a  compar- 
ative study  of  ancient  symbolism.  Thus  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  the  striking  and  deep-seated  analogy  between  the  Assyrian 
four-fold  division  of  city  and  state,  the  title  "  lord  of  the  four  re- 
gions "  and  the  image  of  Shamash,  the  ^^  four-spoked  wheel ;"  the 
Indian,  Egyptian  and  Grecian  philosophical  conceptions  of  four 
elements,  culminating   in  Plato's  Cosmos  and  Theos  (an  entity, 
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spherical  in  shape,  iacorporating  four  elements)  and,  for  instance, 
the  quadniplicate  symbol  carved  in  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  Cos- 
mical  Tablet,  which  exhibits  the  symbols  of  the  same  four  elements 
embodied  in  a  single  symbol,  representing  the  supreme  power,  who 
is  thus  proven  to  have  been  conceived  by  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as 
by  the  Peruvians,  as  "the  Air,  Earth,  Fire  and  Water  in  One,"  or 
the  source  of  the  four  elements.^ 

When  it  is  likewise  considered  that  the  Mexicans  employed  the 
divine  title,  "  four  times  lord,"  that  the  Maya  title  ''  Kukulcan," 
signifies  the  ^^  Divine  Four,"  that  the  ancient  map  of  Mayapan 
proves  that,  like  the  Kushite  confederacy,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Assyria,  Egypt  and  Peru,  it  was  a  ''  Four  provinces  in  One  "  or  a 
*'  four- fold  state,"  the  identity  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
archaic  civilizations  of  the  Old  and  New  World  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent.  It  likewise  becomes  evident  that  in  each  of  these 
countries  the  significance  and  symbolism  of  the  archaic  cross-sym- 
bol and  swastika  must  have  been  identical,  and  that,  like  the  pyr- 
amid (the  form  of  which,  in  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet,  is  given 

^In  a  paper  read  to  the  Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Stanebury  Hagar  com- 
municated the  interesting  results  of  his  study  of  the  Salcaroayhua  tablet  which  hu 
been  alluded  toon  p.  1«2  of  the  present  publication.  With  his  kind  authorizatiun  ( 
take  ploanurc  in  citing  here  his  interpretation  of  the  name  of  the  PeruTian  Creator, 
an  abbreviation  of  wiilch  is  inscribed  on  the  plate  or  tablet.  It  will  be  found  to 
accord  with  that  given  by  Sir  Clements  B.  Markham  (History  of  Peru,  p.  20),l»ut  to  be 
more  explicit.  According  to  his  view  the  name  should  be  analyzed  as  followi: 
ilia  =  light,  lightnings  Are;  ticci  =  foundation,  brick  =  earth;  uayra  i.  e.  hnaiisair, 
wind;  cocha  =  lake  =  water. 

**  Ilia  ticcl  uayra  cocha  would  thus  mean:  the  universal  spirit  defined  by  naming 
what  seemed  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  scientific  chemistry  to  be  the  four  ultl* 
mate  elements." 

Referring  to  the  cognate  Ayniara  language,  Mr.  Hagar  interprets  the  name  pacha- 
ya  chachlc  as  **  8ource,  lit.  male  ancestor,  grandfather  of  all  things,"  and  istates  that 
the  opening  inscription  on  the  tablet  should  therefore  read:  "Spirit  of  Fire,  Earth, 
Air  and  Water,  source  of  all  things"  .  .  .  that  is  to  say  "  image  of  the  source  whence 
heaven  and  earth  have  emanated."  Mr.  Hagar  states  that  this  source  seems  to  be 
appropriately  figured  by  the  oval  form  which  he  interprets  as  an  egg  (see  fig.  28,  c). 
On  the  other  hand  I  point  out  that  the  flat  plate  of  fine  gold,  which  was  set  up  bf 
the  Inca  Manco  Capac  between  images  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is  figured  as  circular  In 
shape  (fig.  28,  b). 

I  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Stansbury  Hagar's  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on 
**  The  Celestial  Bear,  "  which  appeared  in  vol.  xtll,  no.  XLix,  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folklore,  in  July,  1900.  In  this  he  relates  the  legend  connected  with  Urs* 
Major  by  the  Micmac  Indians,  that  "this  group  of  stars  served  to  mark  the  divlslonft 
of  the  night  and  the  Hcasons  for  the  Micmacs."  A  point  of  particular  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Micmac  legend  is  the  fact,  so  clearly  distinguishable,  that  the  story 
was  «ugge(.ted  to  the  minds  of  the  Indians  l)y  the  different  positions  assumed  by  the 
constellation  in  its  annual  circuit  around  Polaris. 

"The  Micmacs  Hay    ....    In  all  things  as  it  was  and  is  in  the  sky,  so  it  is  on 
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to  the  letter  delta  which  expresses,  numerically,  four,  a  quatuor, 
or  4,000)  and  the  square  stone  altar  or  column,  it  figured  the  Four 
in  One,  the  mystic  Five  or  the  Four  and  all-embracing  One.  The 
following  aiTay  of  facts  demonstrates  further  the  universal  asso- 
ciation of  archaic  cross-symbolism  with  the  conception  of  an  all« 
embracing,  stable,  central  power. 

A  striking  demonstration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  diagonal 
cross,  employed  as  a  Chinese  character,  to  express  the  word  wu  = 
five,  just  as  it  is  used,  in  Egyptian  hieratic  script,  to  express  the 
syllables  uu,  nn  or  ur  (see  fig.  60).  Sometimes,  in  Chinese,  a  hori- 
zontal line  is  drawn  above  the  cross  and  another  beneath  it,  and 

« 

John  Chalmers  informs  us  that,  according  to  the  Shoh  Wan,  this 
*'  fail  form  means  the  five  elements  between  heaven  and  earth,  the 
upper  line  being  heaven  and  the  lower  earth."  The  sign  thus  ob- 
viously constituted  an  image  of  the  Cosmos,  the  5  4-2=  heaven 

earth In  mldeprlng  the  bear  doee  actaally  eeem  to  be  cliniblDg  down  out  of  her 

[celestial]  den  [c€>rana  borealis],  yrhich  appears  higher  np  to  the  northern  horizon; 

In  midsummer    ....    the  bear  runs  along  the  northern  horizon Soon 

after  the  bear  asenroes  an  erect  position  she  topples  o?er  on  her  back  [is  slain]  in 
the  autumn.  In  midwinter  she  lies  dead  on  her  back,  ....  but  the  den  [corona 
boreaUi]  has  re-appeared,  with  the  bear  of  the  new  year  lying  therein,  Invisible. 
But  this  does  not  end  the  story  of  the  bear,  .  .  .  through  the  winter  her  skeleton 
lies  upon  Its  back  In  the  sky,  but  her  life-spirit  has  entered  another  bear  who  also 
lies  upon  her  back  In  the  den,  Invisible  and  sleeping  the  winter  sleep.  When  the 
spring  comes  around  again,  this  bear  will  again  Issue  forth  from  the  den  to  be  again 
pursued  by  the  hunters,  to  be  again  slain,  but  again  to  send  into  the  den  her  llfe- 
•plrlt,  to  Issue  forth  yet  again  when  the  sun  once  more  awakens  the  sleeping  earth. 
And  BO  the  drama  keeps  on  eternally."  Reasoning  by  induction,  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  assign  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  myth  of  Osiris  and  of  the  "child  In  its  cradle,"  to 
the  same  source  of  Inspiration  — possibly  also  other  myths  of  antiquity,  such  as  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules  (held  by  O'Neil  to  be  a  pole-star  god)  may  be  assigned  to 
the  same  source.  At  all  events,  the  Allcmac  example  is  extremely  Instructive  and 
suggestive. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hagar's  paper  establish  that  Ursa  Major  was 
known  as  the  Bear  to  several  North  American  tribes,  and  generally  served  to  mark 
time  and  seasons.  *'  In  a  Blackfoot  myth  we  read :  The  seven  Persons  slowly  swung 
around  and  pointed  downward.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night,"  showing  that  they 
too  marked  the  time  at  night  by  the  position  of  these  stars.  So  the  Zufils  tell,  when 
winter  comes,  how  the  bear,  lying,  sleeps,  no  longer  guarding  the  West  land  from  the 
eold  of  the  Ice  gods,  etc.,  a  story  which  demonstrates  that  in  Zufil  mythology  there 
was  a  marked  association  between  the  terrestrial  bear  [the  "  great  white  bear  of  the- 
seven  stars,"  Gushing]  and  the  seasons. 

The  OJlbways  mention  the  constellation  In  connection  with  the  four  quarters  In 
heaven,  shovrlng  that  they,  at  some  time,  were  accustomed  to  mark  their  seasons  not 
only  by  the  position  of  the  stars  of  the  Bear,  but  also  by  the  rising  and  setting  of 
various  fixed  stars." 

In  conclusion  I  would  state  that  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  has  Informed  me  that,  among 
the  Omaha  Indians,  time  is  ncBfUicd  by  Uit^a  Major,  and  that  the  pole-star  Is 
named  the  **  Star  which  never  travels." 
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and  earth,  thus  furnishing  the  familiar  seven  directions  in  space, 
the  chief  and  synopsis  of  which  is  the  sacred  Centre. 

The  association,  in  ancient  America,  of  the  cross-shape  with 
central  stable  power,  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  case  of  the 
Gopan  swastika,  p.  222.  At  the  time  when  I  wrote  about  this  and 
carved  stelae  found  at  Quirigua  and  Copan,  I  had  not  yet  learned 
of  the  remarkable  discovery  made  there,  by  Mr.  Geoi*ge  Byron  Gor- 
don of  the  Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition,  which  furnishes 
me  with  the  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  I  ex- 
pressed on  p.  220,  namely,  that  the  personages,  whose  portraits 
are  sculptured  on  the  stelae,  were  high-priest  rulers,  who  bore  the 
title  *•  Divine  Four,"  and  were  *'  rulers  of  the  four  regions." 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Gordon's  repoi-t,  published  in  vol. 
I,  no.  I,  of  the  Peabody  Museum  Memoirs,  1  merely  note  his  verifi- 
cation that,  beneath  several  stelae  examined  for  this  purpose,  there 
exist  subterraneous  vaults,  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  Greek  cross, 
above  the  exact  centre  of  which  the  stela  stands,  its  base  being 
inserted  in  the  stones  forming  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber.  In  one 
case  the  length  of  the  cruciform  vault  is  over  nine  feet  from  east- 
ern to  western  extremity,  the  width  of  the  branches  being  one  foot 
and  their  depth  two  feet.  Over  thirty  vessels  of  pottery  were  found 
in  this,  amongst  them  large  urns  with  covers.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that,  like  the  Egyptians,  the  ancient  builders  of  Copan 
performed  certain  ceremonial  rites  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  these  artificially  cosmical  centres. 

What  seems  quite  clear  is  that  the  subterraneous  vault  consti- 
tuted a  sacred  cosmical  chamber  and  that  the  stelae  were  memo- 
rial stones,  which  probably  represented  the  image  of  a  lord,  and  the 
record  of  his  fixed  term  of  office  which  formed  a  period  or  era  of 
the  native  calendar  (see  p.  221).    The  stela  which  formed  the  sta- 
ble, visible  centre  of  the  hidden  substructure  may  also  have  been 
employed  as  a  gnomon  during  some  period  of  time,  and  in  the  mon- 
ument the  initiated  must  undoubtedly  have  recognized  the  underly- 
ing cosmical  conceptions,  and  regarded  it  as  a  highly  developed 
form  or  variant  of  the  archaic  cross,  the  primitive  record  of  a  year. 
It  is  remarkable  how  closely  analogous  are  the  Central  American 
stelae  with  their  hidden  cruciform  vaults,  to  the  conception  of  the 
Egyptian  '*  star  of  Horus  "  explained  by  Hewitt  as  the  meridian 
pole  raised  in  the  centre  of  a  cross  denoting  the  four  quarters. 
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The  most  etriking  evidence  of  a  close  nffinity  between  the  &n- 

ent  Centml  American  ah-men,  or  master- masoDs,  who  built  cruci- 

rm  windows  in  tbe  walls  of  temples  and  designed  the  cniciform 

mlts  under  tlie  stelie  at  Copan  and  Quirigna,  and  the  atnanteca 

r  tolteca,  the  master-architects  and  biiiklers  of  Mitla,  Mexico,  is 

niehed  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Saville's  recent  excavation  of  three  re- 

■rkflble  subterraneoua,  crutiiform  cbami)ei  s,  the  lai^est  of  which 

situated  ou  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  near  Mitla.     The  interior 

}  the  latter  is  elaborately  decorated  with  geometrical  deaigus,  like 

oee  on  tbe  exteiiorof  llie  Mitla  palace.  The  estretne  length  from 

at  to  west  is  9'"-  Tl""",  from  north  to  south  8'"  18'^'"  ,  and  its  roof 

■8  composed  of  lai^e  flat  stones.     The  entrance  to  this  and  the 

faer  cruciform  vaults  is  situnted  at  the  extremity  of  the  western 

m,  which  in  the  case  described  was  longer  than  the  other  arms. 

<  Tbe  most  remarltable  example  of    sucb  a  cruciform  crypt  is, 

rever,  that  situated  beneath  the  palace  of  Mitla,  which  haa  Iwen 

ireil  by  Dupaix  in  Lord  Kings  borough's  Mexican  Antiquities, 

dI.  IX.  This  vault  is  alsobniltof  the  shape  of  a  so-called  "Greek" 

IB,  but  in  its  centre  stands  a  large  circular  stone  column  reach- 

from  floor  to  ceiling.     It  is  impossiiile  not  to  recognize  the 

bolism   of  this  pillar   situated  in   the  centre    of  a   structure. 

form  of  which  symbolizes  the  Four  Quarters    and  the  funda- 

ital  identity  of  the  column  occupying  the  centre  of  tlie  Mitla 

l&bftin)>er  and  tbe   Copan  stelte  standing  above  the  centre  of  the 

hidden  cruciform  vault.     Details  associated  with  tbe  pillar  which 

stood  in  the  Great  Temple  of  Mexico  (p.  53),  and  the  "pedestal  " 

erected  on  the  hill  of  justice  at  Guatemala  (p.  79)  deflnitely  show 

tb*t,  in  ancient  America,  the  column  waa  alao  associated  with  star- 

cnlt,  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  central  celestial  and 

terrestrial  government.  Inveatigaiion  has  shown  that  precisely  the 

■amc  ideas  were  associated  with  the  cii'cnlar,  square  or  octagonal 

columns  of  Kgypt,  Greece,  Rome  and  Japan,  where  they  either  con- 

stituteil    the  images  of  the  central  supreme  divinity,  formed  the 

support  for  the  statues  of  earthly  "  divine"  rulers,  or  marked  the 

centres  of  the  cosmos  or  state,  bearing  inscriptions  of  the  sacred 

Jrwh  as  in  Athens,  or  of  the  distances  to  all  points  of  the  empire, 

UomanMilliarum  Anreum. 

it  JB  remarkable  to  And  that,  whereas  in  ancient  Byzantium  the 

of  the  city  hud  been  marked  by  a  column  surmounted  by  a 

hi  statue  of  Apidlo,  a  pillar  or  pole  god,  Cons*"'  ' 
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a  ^^  spacious  edifice,  from  the  centre  of  which  all  roads  of  the  em- 
pire were  measured."  Considering  that,  at  the  time  when  this  edifice 
was  built,  the  ancient  quadruplicate  plan  had  been  revised  and  the 
empire  of  New  Rome  had  been  divided  into  four  parts  by  Cod- 
stantine,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  form  of  the  great 
edifice  which  marked  the  territorial  centre  of  the  new  empire  bore 
the  impress  of  the  cruciform  plan,  and  that  the  shape  of  the  croes 
should  have  been  adopted  throughout  the  empire,  in  edifices  mark- 
ing central  consecrated  places.  How  much  of  the  time  spirit  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  universal  brotherhood  entered  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  Constantine's  New  Rome  it  is  impossible  to  conjectare. 
Niebuhr  denies  that  Constanline  was  a  Christian,  records  that  he 
was  only  baptized  shortly  before  his  death,  and  states  that  the  relig- 
ion of  Constantine  ^^  must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed, 
something  like  the  amulet  recently  discovered  at  Rome,  which  is  an 
example  of  that  curious  mixture  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Pa- 
ganism which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  from  about  the  beginniDg 
of  the  third  century."* 

In  an  extremely  interesting  monograph  *^  On  the  origin  of  the 
cruciform  plan  of  the  mediaeval  Cathedral,"  by  the  di8tin<j[ui8hed 
architect,  Mr.  £.  M.  Wheelwright,  published  in  the  ^^  Transactions 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  1891,"  I  find  the  significant 
fact  that  what  is  now  the  little  church  of  S.  Tiburce,  Rome,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  built  at  the  time  of  Constantine. 

The  same  monograph  teaches  that  ^^  de  Rossi  discovered  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome  two  scholia  of  a  plan  called  specifically  triclin- 
ium, of  a  date  previous  to  Diocletian  and  probably  of  the  third 
century.  In  such  were  celebrated,  by  the  presbyters,  the  memorial 
feasts  of  martyrs,  the  congregation  assembling  outside.  Toml)sof 
a  positive  cruciform  plan  are  also  found  in  the  catacombs.    In 

>  "The  amulet  1h  of  flnely  wrought  silver,  with  magic  insciiptton,  the  seven-branrhed 
candlestick  of  .lerurialem  and  the  usual  Christian  monogram.  The  inscription  i^ '» 
Greek,  mixed  witli  barbarous  and  unintelligible  forms.  It  contains  however  expreii;^ 
allusions  to  Christianity  and  states  that  whoever  wore  It  would  be  sure  to  please  fo^* 
and  men."  It  is  well  known  that  Constantine  had  on  the  reverse  of  his  coin  tb«  in- 
scription Sol  Invictus  and  on  the  obverse  the  monogram  of  Christ.  "  This  has  been 
interpreted  us  a  proof  that  the  sun  was  his  own  guardian  deity,"  but  I  venture  to  ex- 
plain the  adoption  of  the  sun  as  analogous  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of  de^iffoi- 
ting  the  sovereign  as  thtt  son  of  the  sun,  the  sacred  representation  of  licaven.  P^*" 
Stanley  (Kastern  Church,  p.  193)  refers  to  Constantine's  "mode  of  harmonUinp the 
discordant  religions  of  the  empire  under  one  Institution  and  retention  of  the  ol<l  ^*- 
gan  name  of  Dies  Soils  or  Sunday,  for  the  weekly  Christian  festival,"  which  wt?  Ttc- 
ommended  by  Constantine  to  his  subjects,  Pagan  and  Christian  alike,  as  "the  vener- 
able day  of  the  Sun." 
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the  fifth  or  sixth  centur;  cruciform  biiildiogs  became  in  the  East, 
HhI  whe)-ever  Bipantine  Influence  was  potent.,  the  recognized  form 
for  tontb»,  mortuary  dinpels  itnd  buildings  commemorative  of  holy 
■placen.  These  types  eeciii  to  have  beeu  given,  by  Byzantine  ar- 
chitects, special  recognition  of  tlie  purpose  of  their  construction 
■nd  to  have  appeared  to  tliem  cw  vionttmenta  requiring  a  symbolical 
txpreasioti  of  plaji,  whiie  they  evidently  did  not  contdder  such 
.symbolical  expressions  requisite  in  buildings  planned  for  general 
aonffregatimis,  which,  although  of  types  without  distinct  associa- 
tioD  with  the  Christian  fnith,  were  held,  for  seveial  centuries,  to 
Ik  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  purposes  of  Christian  worship  with- 
out material  change  from  tbeir  ancient  form  [that  of  the  Roman 
Bftsilica]. 

Referring  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wheelwright's  monograph  for  in- 
teresting data  concerning  the  Byzautine  influence  discernible  in 
ttie  early  types  of  Christian  churches  of  cruciform  plan  erected 
ID  northern  Jtiily  and  Kurope,  I  merely  note  here  tliat  in  St. 
Sophia,  founded  hy  Constantine,  and  completed  by  Juitinian,  "the 
load  of  the  dome  is  thrown  on  four  great  piers  disposed  at  either 
corner  of  a  sijiiare.  These  great  piers,  with  the  corres|>onding 
buttresses  of  the  outer  wall,  suggest  a  possible  symbolical  intent 

in  the  arrangement otherwise  the  cruciform  plau 

here  suggested  is  expressed  neither  externally  nor  internally."  I 
vetiture  lo  suggest  that  in  St.  Sophia,  "  Holy  Eternal  Wisdom," 
«B  in  the  case  of  the  Pantheon,  the  dominant  idea  may  have  been 
Ifae  all-embracing  unity,  bnt  that,  as  the  number  four  was  identi- 
fied with  ''wisdom  and  justice"  by  the  widespread  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  that  number  must  have  seemed,  to  the  initiated,  lo 
pervade  the  entire  structure.  In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  the 
nativity  at  Bethlehem,  where  it  was  Justinian's  intention  lo  marh 
ft  sacred  locality,  we  find  the  cruciform  plan  clearly  carried  out. 
"The  church  of  St.  Simeon  Stylite  at  Kelat  Seman  Syria,  built 
ftbout  A.  D.  500,  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  a  cruciform 
ohnrch,  marking  a  sacred  spot  [and  associated  with  a  sacred  col- 
ninn]." 

"The  cliurch  of  the  seventh  century  built  at  .Sichem,  over  the 
well  of  the  Samaritan,  shows  a  distribution  of  plau  similar  to  thai 
of  S.  Simeon  Stylite,  the  holy  object  being  at  the  crossing.  .  . 
.  .  .  There  arc  existing  at  St.  Wandrille  and  iit  Quer<|Ui'viile 
in  Normandy,  two  (cruciform)  Iriapsidal  churches  of  a  date  piUir 
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to  the  Norman  conquest  ....  a  well  preserved  four-apsed 
tomb  chapel  exists  at  Montmajour  near  Aries,  built  in  1019 ;  the 
detail  and  plan  of  which  point  to  a  Syrian  prototype  and  resembles 
two  buildings  of  an  early  date  now  existing  in  Dalmatia.'*  The 
use  of  the  cruciform  type  of  church,  anterior  to  the  great  revival 
of  purely  Chiistian  religious  architecture  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  confined  to  Picardy  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  fine  churcbes 
of  this  type  being  at  Cologne,  Bonn,  Marburg,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  building  of  sacred  structures 
is  attributed  to  ^^  secret  organizations  of  free  or  enfranchised  oper- 
ative  masons  which  existed   during   the   middle  ages,  and  pos- 
sessed grades  of  officers  and  secret  signs  by  which,  on  coming  tp 
a  strange  place,  they  could  be  recognized  as  real  craftsmen  and 
not  impostors."     To  this  day,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohe- 
mia, the  swastika  is  the  sign  or  mark  of  the  stone-mason's  guild 
which  has  survived  from  the  mediaeval  times.     In  the  organized 
bands  of  masons  whose  mark  was  the  swastika  and  who  introduced 
Eastern  cosmical  symbolism  into  Europe  and  gradually  developed, 
upon  this  basis,  a  purely  Christian  form  of  architecture,  we  may 
perhaps  see  the  descendants  of  those  ancient  builders  who,  filled 
with  the  conception  of  the  sacred  Central  power,  the  Four  Quar- 
ters, the  Above  and  Below,  planned  the  square,  seven-stoned  zik- 
kurats  of  Babylonia- Assyria,  the  pyramids,  obelisks  and  sphinxes 
of  Egypt,  the  columns  and  cruciform  tombs  and  sanctuaries  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Rome,  the  cruciform  temples  and  the  topes 
of  India  and  the  domes  of  the  Pantheon  and  St.  Sophia.* 

It  would  appear  that  these  ancient  builders  were  also  the  design- 
ers and  founders  of  cities  and  states.  It  is,  for  instance,  knowu 
that  Hippodamus,  the  son  of  Euryphou,  a  Milesian,  and  by  pro- 
fession an  architect,  gained  celebrity  in  his  own  art  by  constructing 
the  Piraeus  at  Athens  and  by  improving  the  method  of  distributing 

1  '*  No  country  In  the  world  can  compare  with  India  for  the  exposition  of- the  pyram 
idal  cross  ....    Tiie  body  of  the  great  temple  of  Bindh  madhu  (formerly  the  boast 

of  the  ancient  city  of  Benares demolished  In  the  seventeenth  century)  was* 

conntructed  in  tlie  figure  of  a  colossal  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome  at  the  centre,  8i)0ve 
wliich  rose  a  massive  structure  of  a  pyramidal  form.    At  the  four  extremities  of  thf 

cross  tliere  were  four  otlier  pyramids A  similar  building  existed  at  Mbat 

tra By  pyramidal  towers  placed  crosswise  the  Hindoo  also  displayed  the  all- 
pervading  sign  of  the  cross.  At  the  famous  temple  of  Chillanibruro,  on  the  Corornan- 
del  coast,  there  were  seven  lofty  walls,  one  within  the  other,  round  a  central  qo**^' 
rangle.  and  as  many  pyramidal  gateways  in  the  midst  of  each  side  which  forms 
the  limbs  of  a  vast  cross"    (Faber,  quoted  by  Donelly  in  Atlantis,  p.  385). 
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streets  and  plnnnitig  cities itud  nleonrote  a  Itcntisc  cod- 

Cerning  the  best  form  of  govenimeut. 

A  kin»bip  of  tlioiight  iiiiiloublwlly  exiale  between  the  trained 
builders  of  cosmicai  striictnree  in  the  Oli)  World  nod  the  ah-men, 
the  Binant«ous  und  toltccas  of  Central  Ainericii  nnd  Mexico,  who 
reared  pyramids,  ciuciform  vaults,  circular  temples,  with  open- 
ings to  the  four  quarters  (see  flg.  30,  p.  97),  altars  and  pillars, 
their  temples  wrought,  in  atoae,  endless  variations  of  the 
great  human  theme  ;  the  sacred  central,  stable  power,  the  four  quar- 
lements,  and  the  heaven  and  earth  with  tlie  dualities  of 
Nature,  and  likewise  instituted  an  artificial  scheme  of  social  organ- 
ization, ft  calendar  and  religious  rites  based  on  these  same  funda- 
mental principles,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  primitive  pole-star 
worship.  It  has  been  of  utmost  interest  to  me,  as  I  was  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  present  invesligation,  to  become  acquainted 
vitb  Hewitt's  work  and  bis  view  that  it  was  the  seafaring  Turanians, 
originally  a  northern  race,  the  worshippers  of  Tur  ^  the  pole, 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  seven  stars  of  Nagash,  the  serpent 
^  Ursa  Major,  and,  from  India,  extended  their  trade  and  carried 
tbeir  form  of  social  organization  and  religious  cult  Srst  to  tbe 
£uphrateau  kingdoms  and  afterwards  to  Kgypt  and  Syria,  where 
they  were  Itnown  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Fbcenicians. 

The  subjoined  detached  passages,  which  open  out  new  fields  of 
Isqniry,  not  only  appear  to  me  to  establish  conclusively  this  view, 
but  certainly  afford  mosl  interesting  information  concerning  the 
BDcient  race  of  pole-star  worshippers,  seafarers,  bniUiers  and  handi- 
ersftsmen  who,  according  to  Hewitt  (p.  23),  extended  their  emi- 
grations not  only  to  Europe  but  also  to  America.'     Hewitt  bases 
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the  latter  assertion  upon  the  identity  he  perceived  "between  Ak- 
kadian and  American  mythological  traditions.'' 

As  the  limit  of  the  present  inquiry  excludes  mythology,  I  cannot 
discuss  here  the  evidences  of  similarity  produced  by  Hewitt.  I 
must  express  regret,  however,  that  he  designates  a  tribe  of  Pueblo 
Indians  (the  Sias,  related  to  the  Zunis),  as  "  Mexican  "  (see  vol.  ii, 
p.  243,  etc.)i  &  term  which,  in  this  case,  is  decidedly  misleading. 
His  identification  of  the  truly  Mexican,  "teo-cipactli "  as  a  "  fish- 
god  **  is  unfortunate,  as  numberless  conventionalized  drawings  in 
the  Codices  prove  that  cipactli  signifies  alligator.  If  the  some- 
what limited  and  vague  evidence,  produced  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  ap- 
peared to  justify  his  conclusion,  how  much  more  roust  an  identity 
of  social  organization  and  cult  such  as  1  have  traced,  not  only 
authorize  but  also  render  it  imperative,  that  the  possibility  of  pre- 
Columbian  contact  should  be  thoroughly  looked  into.  Disclaiming 
any  desire  to  formulate  hasty  conclusions,  and  merely  for  the  sake 

....  "  The  sons  of  the  Tur  or  pole  were  the  Indian  Tur-yaphu,  the  Zend  Turan 
tans,  the  mariners  of  Asia  Minor  called  by  the  Ef^ptians  Tour-sha  (Maspero),  the  set 
traders  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Tur-sene  of  Lydia,  the  Tur-sena  or  Tyrrhen- 
ians of  Lemnos  and  Etruria,  who  spoke  a  language  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Akka- 
dians. That  their  god  was  worshipped  in  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  is  proved  by  the 
terra-cotta  whorl  found  in  one  of  the  settlements  on  the  site  of  Troy,  dedicated  in 
Cypriote  characters  to  Patorl-Turi,  the  father  Tur,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Phry 
gian  city  of  Turialon.  The  great  antiquity  of  the  settlement  is  proved  by  the  fart 
that  though  nonie  bronze  knives  and  instruments  were  found  in  it,  l)y  far  the  greater 
number  of  Im  piemen ts  were  of  stone  and  the  pottery,  though  similar  to  that  of  Mycens, 
is  of  a  more  archaic  type  "  (Schuchhardt's  SchUcmann't<  Excavations,  App.  I,  331- 
332  and  :m). 

"  They  were  also  the  flr^t  spinners,  weavers,  makers  of  pottery  and  built  canoe!? 
and  worked  in  mlneri.  .  .  .  They  grew  wheat,  barley,  peas,  flax  and  fruit  trees.  .  .  . 
These  men  covered  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Southern  Asia  .  .  .  and  the  Indian  Dek 
han  with  cromlechs  and  stone  circles,  which  were  certainly  in  some  cases  roofed  over, 
dolmens,  meaning  stone  tables,  shrines,  altars,  tumuli  and  memorial  stones  or  pillar? 
and  all  of  these,  whether  found  in  Western  Europe  or  Southern  Asia,  are  completely 
identical  in  character.  These  people  had,  in  their  migrations,  established  an  active 
and  widespread  foreign  trade "  (p.  178). 

"These  maritime  Tursena  were  intermingled  with  the  matriarchal  Amazonian  tril)€!' 
who  preceded  them,  and  who  seemed  to  have  founded  the  ancient  ports  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine,  especially  the  Ionian  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  and  that 
ot  Askelon.  It  was  In  the  land  of  Phrygla,  the  mountain  countries  of  the  CancariUi! 
range  and  the  snowy  heights  whence  the  Euphrates  rose,  that  the  earliest  shephenls 
met  the  matriarchal  races,  the  Immigrants  from  the  southeast,  the  Hindu  village  com 
munitics,  who  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Amazons,  and  are  described  as  the  earliest 
ruling  races  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (p.  175)." 

*'....  The  Great  Naga  is  the  Akkadian  god  Ner-gal,  and  tlie  Phcenlcian  god  Sar 
rahu,  or  the  Great  Sar.  His  name  among  the  Shultes,  or  the  worshippers  of  Sugl  nag 
on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  is  Emu,  a  name  which  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  a« 
that  of  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  Amun"  (Sayce:  Ilibbert  Lectures,  18^. 
Ill,  p.  196,  note  1.  '♦Ainuii  means  the  builder,  or  architect,  and  is,  like  that  of  the  Egyp 
tian  god,  formed  of  aman,to  sustain"  (Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  IW).  "He  was  the  god 
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of  gaining  mformaliou  by  looking  squarely  al  facts,  I  ahaU  now 
rapidly  ciiuinenite  eome  of  these  which  undoubtedly  appear  lo  coi- 
Toborate  Hewitt's  further  assertion  that  "  tbe  Mayas  and  Nahuas 
of  Yucatan  and  Mexico  were  emigrants  of  the  Maghn  and  Nnhusha 
tribes,  who  pertained  to  the  race  of  navigators  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  Phraniciaus.  .  .  .  and  who  continued  in  tlicir  new 
luDd.  America,  the  worship  of  tlie  rain  goil,  to  whom,  as  tbeir 
fnthers  in  central  Asia,  tliey  dedicated  the  sign  of  the  cross" 
(Hewitt,  p.  492). 

"  Tbe  Maglias  were  the  Finnic  long-haii'ed  race  of  star-  and  fire- 
worahipiiers  who,  starting  from  Thrygia,  as  the  Takkas  conquered 
northern  India  ....  who  called  themselves  tbe  sons  of  tlie 
Nortliern  pine  tree,  called  in  I'hrygia,  as  by  the  Northern  Finns, 
Ma^  the  mother;  also  the  sons  of  the  mother- goddess  Maghu, 
the  socket  block  whence  lire  was  generated  by  the  llre-drtll ;  who 
is  also  worshipped  as  the  mother  Maga  under  the  form  uf  the  alli- 
gator.   Consequently  the  alligator  was  their  totcJn."    In  Essay  vui 

apan  fram  ihoi 
.  .  K*>>Bnte^  '■ 
klngi,  Uke  ttaoi 
orlglDal  (elileii 

IMloaD.csllraDUmnDby  tlia  Aklniinina.  ..  .  IEkm  Uie  Mttleingnt  or  lllnila  nsrl- 
xalon  In  the  holy  lalund  of  Dllinun  In  tbn  Piiniaii  gn\t,  ind  il  Krida,  wfaioh  flr*! 
bronglit  ttaem  la  contoiA  wllh  the  AralilSD  ntDr-Rkxera  aud  incn-iianln,  and  II  *■■  Iha 
■ulon,  lo  Uie  aoclCDt  ell;  ol  Dr.  of  ttaete  races  wUh  the  flel>r«w  tritw  of  Uad  (who 
bnlll.  Dot  oals  the  cine*  ot  Baahan.  but  alau  Ihoae  of  AaayrlB  and  were  the  itreat 

Ub  pole,  the  hoiTeiilj'.reTolTlatr  pole,  the  Turof  the  .Mtkadlaai.  whieh  the  Urafldlan 
tnden  ot  Inilla  bniugbt  nl(h  them  in  Eridu"  !p.  m).  "li  waa  UieaeTuraena  wha, 
hy  deieloplog  the  ancient  Drganliatlonol  the  Tillage  and  proilnr*  Id  India,  dlildcd 
all  the  ooiinlrleUthey  orcapled  Inlo  eonlederaclei  of  irttle*.  aiMh  ■•  wg  And  amonn 
tbe  EnphrateaD  nallnot.  tbe  Epryptlang.  Caoaanlien  and  the  people  nf  Aila  Ulnur. 
UrM»  and  Ilalr.  11  vat  they  who  were  the  falhen  or  Urank  and  l.atln  rItllKallun. 
..."  (p.WSj.  "II  waa  UicM  people  who  liruURht  from  India  their  Tillage  Inatllu- 
tloD*,  Iheir  holy   ([roiea   and  uaKitutl  danoca.  .  .  .  AnionR  tlieni  lite  FlDnlr  mhilni 

raoea  deeeended It  wai  in  Fhrygla  thai  Ihay  w«re  diIihI  with  tlie   IMklnM, 

ar  rww  et  bandictaftamen  and  arllileera,  Ihe  wna  uf  Dak,  the  abowlns  or  learhlnf 
ICirtI,  tbe  god  Dakaha,  the  father  of  lb*  Kuab  rara.  ,  .  .  Tbey  war*  the  Mn»"i*r> 
and  bolldcra  of  tbe  Stone  ase." 

Pmf.  Sayrc'e  "  ABrlent  Empire*  of  (he  Baal "  funilabea  further  Intrreatlnc  delBll* 
eoncenilngthePhsnlelana.  AccnrdlnK  to  thia  eminent  antlHiHly.  al  an  urljr  •1*1*.  In 
ortfar  lo  rellere  the  preaaareot  pnimlatlon,  they  aenl  oat  or|ant>wl  rnlimlM  to  tha 
TOTWitly  dlaeoTered  land*  of  tbe  VirM.    Ai-eurdlniity  pomnwrrtal  laarl*  were  eatab 

Uibadat  Tbanand  Mela* CsUmle*  were  ■•tobbabad  al  Attks.  <n>  tlweuaM 

«f  AMea,  !■  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Cvraka.  and  bryuml  lb*  wlunna  »(  Ifaraklea,  In 
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Hewitt  states  that  these  '^  sons  of  the  great  witch-mother  Maga  " 
lived  in  Magnesia,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Thessaly  and  that 
theirs  was  the  *'city  of  the  Magnetes"  referred  to  by  Plato  as  "the 
mother  of  laws.''  The  word  mag,  however,  meant  great  in  Akka- 
dian, hence  according  to  Hewitt  the  name  Makkhu,  the  high  priests 
or  Magi  (vol.  ii,  p.  54). 

The  Maya  and  Mexican  fire  altars  and  sockets  and -their  association  with 
the  earth-mother  and  alligator  in  the  native  Codices  has  been  discussed. 
The  Mexican  day-sign  cipactli  fignres  an  alligator  and  is  associated  with  a 
female  deity.  The  alligator  altar  at  Copan,  is  described  on  p.  228.  Were 
it  not  for  limit  of  space  additional  testimony  could  be  cited  here,  proving 
that  in  Mexico  the  alligator  was  associated  with  the  mother  of  the  race, 
the  Are-socket,  and  was  a  tribal  totem. 

'^As  the  mother  Maga  she  is  the  maker  or  kneader,  the  mother  of 
the  building  and  constructing  races  ....  they  were  the  first 
builders  of  towns  .  .  .  They  adored  the  god  of  the  twirling  or 
churning  fire-drill.  .  .  .  They  employed  the  name  Ku,  Ukko, 
Pukka  and  Pukan  to  designate  the  rain  and  thunder  god  and  star- 
god  who  guides  the  stars  in  their  coui'ses  and  rules  the  beginning  of 
the  year  "  (Hewitt,  p  438).  The  Finnic  and  Esthonian  "Ukko  is 
also  called  Taivahan  Napanen,  meaning  the  navel  of  the  heaven 
and  this  is  called  the  place  of  the  pole  star,  the  star  at  the  top  of 
the  heavenly  mountain"  (vol.  ii,  p.  15o). 

Gadelra.    The  three  <Mtiet*  of  Rhodes  were  planned  by  Phopnlclan  architects 

The  ArtHvrlan  diameter  of  early  (ireek  art  is  due  to  its  Phtenician  inspiration  .... 
It  was  about  "B.C.  (500  that  these  people  penetrated  to  the  northwest  coast  of  India  aixl 
probably  to  the  island  of  Britain  as  well  ....  They  were  the  intemiediarles  of  ai) 
clent  clviUzation  ....  and  the  chief  elements  of  Greek  art  and  civilization  Ciime  from 
Assyria  througli  the  hands  of  Pho-nlcians  ....  Pluenlcian  art  was  essentially  cath- 
olic ....  it  assimilated  the  art  of  Baiiylonia,  Kjrypt  and  Assyria  superadding  some 
thing  of  its  own  ....    Their  chief  deity  was  Vendor   Ekhad=rthe  Only  One  .... 

they  worHhip]>ed  the  Kal)eiri  ....  originally  seven  stars who  were  the  makers 

of  the  world,  the  founders  of  civilization,  the  inventors  of  ships The  cities  of 

Phcenlclsi  were  the  llrst  trading  communities  the  world  has  seen.  .  .  .  Their  colonie;* 
were  originally  mere  marts  and  their  voyages  of  disc<)very  were  taken  in  the  intere-itJJ 
of  trade.  The  tin  of  Britain,  the  silver  of  Spain,  the  birds  of  the  Canaries,  the  frankin 

cense  of  Aral)ia.  tlie  pearls  and  ivory  of  Indin,  all  flowed  Into  their  harlK>urs 

Many  of  their  colonies  were  wholly  independent,  and  governed  by  their  own  king* 

and  Ijenelitlng  I*h(i'Mi«'ia  only  in  the  way  of  trade In  Phtenicia  .  .  .  the  kinjj 

seems  to  have  been  l)ut  tiic  llrst  among  a  body  of  ruling  . .  .  |)rinces  and  .  .  .  chiefs.  In 
time  the  monarrhy  disappeared  altogether,  its  place  being  supplied  by  sutTetes  «>r 
•judges,'  whose  term  (»f  ollice  lasted  sometimes  tor  a  year,  sometimes  for  more,  some- 
times even  lor  life  ...    At  Carthage  there  were  two  sutfetes,  who  were  merely  pre^. 

Idents  of  tlie  senate  of  thirty whose  power  was  subsequently  checked  by  a 

board  of  one  hundred  and  four  .  .  .  By  providing  that  no  meml)er  of  the  board  shouM 
hold  otlice  for  two  years  running,  llannil>al  changed  the  government  Int4>  a  democ- 
racy." 
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Compare  Ka  is  Hmja  Vkst,  mpptwObi  m,  also  T^toiUi  poC4ii  or  |hic«  « 
Mexican  flre-drill  god,  Ursa  Mi^or. 

*^  They  worshipped  Nag  or  Kagmsh^  =  the  serpent  and  firenlHU 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major,  and  oonaeqoently  calleil  Uieni^olvi^ 
also  the  sons  of  Naga  =  the  Nahushas.  They  worship^Hnl  Uie 
Pleiades  =  the  mother  stars ** 

The  Nahaas  traced  anoestnr  to  seven  stars  of  Ursa  Major  an«)  hf  j^an 
their  religions  year  at  the  cnlmination  of  the  Pleiades  at  midnijrht. 

*^  The  Nagas  united  with  the  navigating  Shus  or  Pha^nicians  .  . 

•  .  .  the  red  men,  who  worshipped  the  ruler  of  heaven 

These  Shus  ....  called  in  the  North,  Hus  ....  wero  tlio  Su- 
merian  trading  races  of  the  Euphratean  delta  and  Western  Indin, 
who  traced  their  descent  to  Khu,  the  mother  biixl  of  the  Akkadi- 
ans, Egyptians  and  Kushites They  reverenetMl  the  snortHl 

^  shu '  stone,  the  begetter  of  fire  and  of  life  fostered  by  hent,  .  . 
....  designated  as  the  precious  stone,  the  strong  stone,  tliu 
snake  stone,  the  mountain  stone.  .  .  The  pregnant  niountnin  of 
the  Shu  stone  was  to  the  Akkadians  the  central  point  of  tlio  earth. 
The  people  who  are  said  in  the  Rig-Veda  to  have  first  found  fire 
by  the  help  of  Matarishoan,  the  fire-socket,  and  to  have  brought  it 
to  men,  and  are  said  to  have  placed  it  in  the  navel  of  tlie  world  . 
...  as  the  sacred  Shu  stone." 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  Hittite  sign  for  Ishtar  waH  a 
triangle  enclosing  a  stone:  ^'  the  mountain  enclosing  the  stone  of 
life." 

About  270  A.  D.  the  Tutul-xius  =  (c/.  Kukul)  under  a  fi^reat  c)ilf*f  or  lord 
Knknlcan  reigned  at  Chichen-ltza  .  .  .  .(p.  206).  In  Mexico  the  iiAirie 
for  tnrquoise  is  ziaitl  and  the  god  of  Are  is  named  Xiuh-t<*ciihtll.  .Ia4l(;ltf; 
is  designated  as  chal-chiultl  and  is  associated  witli  Oinlchlultlyciie,  the 
mother-goddess.  The  spark-producing,  flint  knife  =  tecpatl  1m  aUo  ('in. 
ployed  as  a  symbol  of  generation. 

^^  Their  kings,  like  those  of  Egypt,  wore  the  urteus  serpent  as  a 
sign  of  royal  authority  and  made  this  the  emblem  of  kingly  nink 
in  countries   so    widely  distant  from   one   anotlier  as  India  and 

Egypt " 

We  learn  from  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  (Ancient  Kmpinrs  of  the 
East,  p.  200),  that  customs  that  hml  originated  in  a  prirnitiv*; 
period  of  Semitic  belief  survived  in  Phrenician  rcWy^'utu  and  that 
clear  traces  of  totemism  are  found  amongst  iUt-  Ht^unU-H.  *'Tril;^« 
were  named  each  after  iu  peculiar  totem,  an    animal,  plant  or 
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heavenly  body David,  for  instaDce,  belonged  to  the  ser- 
pent-family, as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  his  ancestor  Nahshon,  and 
Professor  Smith  suggests  that  the  brazen  serpent  found  by  Heze- 
kiah  in  the  Solomonic  Temple  was  the  symbol  of  it.  We  6nd  David 
and  the  family  of  Nahash, '  or  the  serpent/  the  king  of  Ammon, 
on  friendly  terms  even  after  the  deadly  war  between  Israel  and 
Ammon,  that  had  resulted  in  the  conquest  and  decimation  of  the 
latter." 

The  name  of  the  culture  hero  Kakalcan  or  Qaetzalcoatl  incorporates 
the  word  serpent  in  Maya  and  NahuatL  The  conventionalized  0|ien  ser. 
pent's  jaw  formfl  the  nsua)  head-dress  of  the  lords  sculptured  on  the  Cen- 
tral American  stelae  and  bas-reliefs.  The  existence  of  totemism  in  Ameri- 
ca is  too  well  known  to  require  comment,  and  tlie  arbitrary  method  by 
which  it  was  established  by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  when  they  founded  the 
new  colony,  has  been  described. 

^^  .  .  .  I  have  already  shown  that  the  snake-father  of  the  snake 
races  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  matriarchal  races  in 
India  was  the  snake  Ecbis,  or  Achis,  the  holding  snake,  the  Vritra, 
or  enclosing  snake  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  cultivated  land  wliicb  gir- 
dled the  Temenos.  This  was  the  Sanscrit  and  Egyptian  snake 
Ahi  .  .  .  But  the  Naga  snake  was  not  the  encircling  snake,  bat 
the  offspring  of  the  house-pole  and  in  this  form  it  was  called  by 
the  Jews  the  offspring  or  Baal  of  the  land.  But  as  the  lieaveniy 
snake  it  was  the  old  village  snake  transferred  to  heaven,  called 
the  Nag-ksetra,  or  field  of  the  Nags,  and  there  it  was  the  girdling 
air-god  who  encircled  the  cloud  mothers,  the  Apsaras,  the  daughters 
of  the  Abyss,  the  Assyrian  Apsa,  and  marked  their  boundaries  as 
the  village  snake  did  those  of  the  holy  grove  on  earth.  But  on 
earth  the  water-snake  was  the  magical  rain-pole,  called  the  god 
Darka,  set  up  by  the  Dravidian  Males  in  front  of  every  house  .  .  ." 
(p.  194) .  "They  are  the  Canaauites,  or  dwellers  in  the  low  country, 
and  the  Hivites  or  the  villagers  of  the  Bible  and  the  race  of 
Acha?an8  of  Greece.  These  are  the  sons  of  the  Achis  =  the  ser- 
pent, the  having  or  holding  snake,  the  girdling  snake  of  cultivated 
land  which  surrounded  the  Temenos  or  inner  shrine,  the  holy  grove 
of  the  gods"  (Hewitt,  p.  175). 

Attention  is  drawn  here  to  the  twin  serpents  which  enclose  the  Mexican 
Cosraical  Tablet  (fl^.  50),  whose  bodies  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  rep- 
etition of  the  conventional  sign  for  tlalli  =  land»  consisting  of  a  fringed 
square.  Each  square  in  this  case  encloses  a  sign  resembling  that  of  Are 
=  tletl  and  the  numeral  ten.    These  girdling  serpents,  whose  heads  unite, 
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being  directlj  aesoclaU'd  wllb  land,  appear  as  the  counterpHrt  of  the  Old 
World  Achla,  a  curious  fact  when  it  Is  conBldercd  tbnt  the}'  are  repre- 
sented as  cpHngiiig  from  tlie  sign  AcatI  (see  p.  £67). 
On  the  other  haml,  the  beaTenly  ''  fcatberrd  serpent"  of  Mexico  and 
'nCAtan  iH^dUtinctl;  BBBociBted  with  the  air  and  the  circle;  its  concep- 
;41oD  carloDsl;  coinciding  with  that  of  tlie  "girdling  alr-Rod  "  inentloned 
hf  Hewitt.  It  Ifl  well  known  that  tlie  walla  encloslnjc  the  conn  of  tlie 
^Oreat  Temple  of  Mexico,  were  covered  with  scnlpturcd  serpents,  and  at 
Xochicalco.  Mexico,  and  In  Ceutml  American  ruins  (Uxinal.  for  instance), 
(Teat  scnlptnred  serpents  snrroand  the  iiulldlngs.  It  ix  remarkable  that 
'1^  sign  AeatI  nut  only  flgnrcB  conspicuously  on  the  Great  American  Tablet, 
bot  also  on  the  allegorical  Hguie  of  the  "Divine  Serpeut,"  which  ma; 
ntnll  represent  the  toteniic  dlvltilty  and  ancestor  of  a  snake  trllie.  associ- 
ated with  the  word  A  cat)  .'possibly  convey  lug  tlieir  name.  The  undeniable 
lUsoclation,  In  Mexico,  of  the  serpent  with  AcatI.  curiously  agrees  with 
name  ofthe-'Bons  of  Achls,  the  serpent"  =  the  Achalanszand  de- 
'es  consideration. 

In  the  Genesis  genealogy  of  the  kinjiB  of  Kdom,  the  land  of  the 
red  man,  the  priest  king  of  the  Hub  or  Slius  is  meotioDed  ".  .  .  . 
bie  people  hud  replaced  the  Tur,  the  alooe  pillar,  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  by  the  temple,  the  home  and  symbol  of  the  creating  god, 

who  had  been  the  pillar  of  the  house But  in  their  eyes  the 

father-god  was  not  the  oentrnl  pillar  but  the  two  door-posta  and 
thence  ihey  called  the  temple  gates  Bnbel  or  the  gates  of  god  .  .  . 

This  gate  was  guarded  by  the  holy  twints The  doorposts, 

and  nieht  and  morning  are  invoked  in  the  Rig-Veda  ....  The 
MagsB  were  the  discoverers  of  magic,  mining,  metallurgy,  handi- 
crafts— the  pioneers  of  scientific  research  and  the  first  organizers  of 
H  ritual  of  religious  festivals." 

Twin  pillars,  sculptured  In  the  form  of  great  serpents,  whose  names 
signify  tnlashlp,  support  the  entrances  to  tlie  ancient  temples  of  Tnca- 
taii,  Central  America,  and  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  Great  Tem- 
ple of  .Mexico.  The  .Meilcan  and  Maya  icconnls  of  the  Gnlturehero 
Qnetulcoatl-Knknlcan  state  that  he  and  his  followers  were  "great  necro- 
mancers "  and  magicians  and  that  they  taught  handicrafts,  metallurgy,  and 
Instituted  calendar,  social  organization  and  ritual.  A  personal,  clo>e  ex- 
arolnatioD  of  a  large  number  of  old  Peruvian  and  McEiesn  as  well  as 
Coptic  textile  fabrics,  has  convinced  me  moreover  of  tbeir  Identity  of 
tcchnliine. 

"  The  Magas  sacrified  dogs,  ,  .  ,  They  wore  long  hair,  .  .  .  They 
made  human  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  rain"  (Hewitt). 

''  The   FborDJcian  priests  scourged  thcmselTea  or  gashed  tbeir 

■Lmia  and  breasla  to  win  divioe  favor.  ■   .  .     Human  sacrifices 
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were  made,  to  Moloch  or  Milkom  ....  the  parent  was  required 
to  offer  his  eldest  or  only  son  as  a  sacrifice  and  the  victim's  cries 
were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  drums  and  flutes"  (Sayce). 

The  haman  sacrifices  of  Mexico  are  familiar  to  all.  The  natire  dog 
and  various  kinds  of  birds  were  sacrificed.  The  Mexican  priests,  named 
papas,  wore  long  hair,  practised  asceticism,  gashed  their  breasts,  arms 
and  legs  and  pierced  their  ears  and  tongues.  On  the  Palenque  bas-re- 
liefs, priests  with  long  hair  are  sculptured.  The  human  sacrifices  of  Mex- 
ico and  those  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia  and  Assyria,  described  bj  Sayce  and 
Hewitt  (pp.  275  and  348),  are  closely  alike.  See  also  Hewitt's  account 
of  the  blood  brotherhood  made  between  the  sacrificer  and  the  land  on 
which  the  blood  is  poured  (p.  196),  and  the  Chichimec  blood  sacrifice  de- 
scribed in  the  present  work,  p.  66. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  noteworthy  analogies  which  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  me  during  the  present  course  of  inves- 
tigation, in  addition  to  the  many  undeniable  and  unsuspected  evi- 
dences I  have  found,  of  an  identity  of  star-cult,  ritual  and  social 
organization  in  Old  and  New  World  civilizations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  outcome  of  my  researches  corroborates 
the  opinions  differently  expressed  by  a  long  line  of  eminent  inves- 
tigators, who  have  been  constantly  discovering  and  pointing  out 
undeniable  similarities  and  identities  between  the  civilizations  of 
both  hemispheres. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  accumulation  of  evidence  now  forces  us 
to  face  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  possibility  that,  from  remote 
antiquity,  our  continent  and  its  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  sea- 
farers of  the  Old  World,  to  whose  agency  the  spread  of  similar 
forms  of  cult  and  civilization  in  the  New  World  is  to  be  assigned. 

While  those  who  uphold  the  autochthony  of  the  native  civilization 
may  regard  such  identities  as  accidental,  those  who  are  willing  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  the  Phoenicians,  the  red  men  of  antiquity, 
whose  land    was  Syria,  navigating   by  the   pole-star,    may   have 
reached  America,  will  doubtlessly  dwell  upon  the  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  most  ancient  traces  of  organized  and  settled  commu- 
nities actually  exist  along  the  coast  swept  by  the  equatorial  cur- 
rents.   A  glance  at  an  ordinary  chart  exhibiting  the  ocean  currents 
and  trade  winds  shows  that  vessels   sailing  southward  from  the 
Canary  Islands  and  caught  in  the  north  African  current,  might,  at 
a  certain  point,  enter  the  north  equatorial  current  flowing  towards 
the  coast  of  America.     Further  southward  still,  off  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  the  current  bearing  this  name  meets  the  main  equatorial 
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carrent  which  sweeps  along  the  coast  of  Ilomluraa  and  Yuonttui 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

What  is  more,  ancient  well-known  tradition  assorts  that  tlio 
calture-hero  Knkulcan-Qnetzalcoatl,  with  his  followors,  oiinio  to 
Mexico  from  the  East  (cia  Yucatan)  and  told  the  nativos  of  tholr 
distant  home,  named  Tlapallan  and  Iluehue  tlapalhui  wluoh,  tiiuiH- 
lated,  mean  ^^  the  red  land"  and  ^^the  great  ancient  rtnl  huid.**  Na- 
tive American  tradition  anqnestionably  and  unanimoimly  iiHorlltoH 
to  single  individuals  of  aged  and  venerable  aspect,  or  hmdiTH  of 
small  bands  of  men  and  women  of  an  alien  race,  the  ponoonhlo  in- 
troduction of  a  definite  plan  of  civilization,  identical  in  itH  olonionts 
with  that  known  to  have  existed  in  India,  Egypt  and  Habylonlii- 
Assyria  from  time  immemorial,  and  said  to  have  beiMi  sproiul  to 
these  countries  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Native  tradition,  therefore,  is  seen  unanimously  to  contntvort  tlio 
independent  development  of  the  cosmical  scheincs  of  govern nirni 
and  most  advanced  forms  of  civilization  which  prevniUMl  in  Anirr- 
ica  at  the  Columbian  period.  This,  of  course,  in  no  wino  rx(«hidpi* 
the  existence  of  purely  native  people,  witli  a  certain  dcgnM>  of  (civ- 
ilization, more  rudimentary  in  form,  founded  on  iniprcsHivi*  nuturnl 
phenomena,  which  the  natives  had  always  l>een  in  a  poNiiioii  to  ob- 
serve for  themselves. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  conditions  whioli  might,  hiivn 
determined  and  affected  maritime  intercourse  witli  difitfint  AniiMloit, 
let  us  now  make  a  rapid  sur\'ey  of  th<?  history  of  thr  iiiiclml. 
civilizations  of  the  Old  World.  This  revfrals,  in  th<^  llrMf  vnmv,  iho 
undeniable  fact  (one  of  deepest  significanci*  in  thu  light,  of  flio 
present  investigation)  that  the  periorl  of  a  gi'niTnl  Niirring  of  uwu'n 
minds,  in  countries  where  pole-star  womhip  hnd  pn^viiiliMl  rioni 
time  immemoriah  exactly  coincides  with  th«!  ]9«'rUn\  Ut  wImi  h  I  ul 
Inded  on  p.  43.  «luring  which  tliere  o^ikn^A  Up  \h:  a  lirilliuMtly  i  nu 
spicuous  and  perfectly  immovable  ptfWn^sLT  in  tlM'  northMn  h*  mvmi« 

From  Mr.  Hinckley  AII#:n'%  work /p.  4i>4;«  f  hnvf  ninM-  IminimI 
that  astronomers  have  clr/«»#rly  rWArrnin^d  thi«i  p#'ri/i'l,  uw\  iIimI  M i«« 
Clerke  writes  of  thiA  :  ••  Th*i  f:r*rir*-  tu\\>uu\uiu  \,«tor*-  fhi  f  ),tUhitti 
era  may  count  for  an  invrr^-sfr.rirfi  a«i  n-^ftr*\n  p//>  .-^.f.-  Alpfi* 
Dracoois  had  c^a«e<l  ■>>  ^-x^r^::*^  rha?.  o(Tif*-  ar.'J  Air./'  •>. .)»  h>*l 
not  yet  assnme^i  it."  K-of.  A.  H.  ^.-^  '*:  **•,.<  .<  'r. .'  ';./  Vt.^i  m 
cian  pilots  ♦te^r^^J  Y>i  v.^  :.x*.^^*Ae  .r.  .•''';,/,*#■*♦  4/.Wj  ,  ^  ,  m.^j  .»  .4 
a  matter  of  harory  rj"*n*.  -  !*;•.•.••**  ^f  .Vf:»*^  ..*.  *r,/-  '/^, .;  ,. »  ,  /.v,- 
p.  X.  pAfTjts    c    •( :  I  -. , 
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(died  about  285  B.  C),  showed  the  Greeks  that  the  pole-star  was 
not  at  the  pole  itself."  Previous  to  that  date,  however,  the  astron- 
omer-priests must  have  noted  the  change  in  the  heavens.  On 
descendants  of  ancient  pole-star  worshippers,  whose  entire  religion 
and  civilization  were  based  on  the  idea  of  fixity  and  rotation,  the 
unaccountable  change  in  the  order  of  the  universe  must  indeed  have 
produced  a  deep  impression.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems  bat 
natural  that  a  great  awakening  of  doubt  and  speculation  should 
take  place,  that  worship  should  be  transferred  from  stars  known  to 
be  subject  to  change,  to  the  unseen,  incomprehensible  but  ever- 
present  eternal  power  which  ruled  the  universe. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  records  of  the  great  intellectual  move- 
ment that  swept  at  one  time,  like  a  wave,  over  the  ancient  centres 
of  civilization.  The  eighth,  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  our 
era  are  marked  by  the  growth  of  the  Ionian  philosophy  which,  as 
Huxley  tells  us,  '*  was  but  one  of  many  results  of  the  stirring  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  Aryan-Semitic  population  of  West- 
ern Asia.  The  conditions  of  the  general  awakening  were  doubtless 
manifold,  but  there  is  one  which  modern  research  has  brought  into 
great  prominence.  This  is  the  existence  of  extremely  ancient  and 
highly  advanced  societies  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile.  .  .  The  Ionian  intellectual  movement  is  only  one  of  the 
several  sporadic  indications  of  some  powerful  mental  ferment  over 
the  whole  of  the  area  comprised  between  the  -<Egean  and  North- 
ern Hindustan *'' 

Professor  Schroeder's  statement  that,  "in  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  the  idea  of  four,  i.  e.  five  elements,  spread  in  India,"  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  connection  with  the  date  assigned  to  the 
birth  of  the  Ionian  intellectual  movement.     Of  Pythagoras  it  is 
related  that,  like  Solon,  "  he  had  visited  Egypt,  also  Phoenicia  and 
Babvlon,  then  Chaldean  and  independent,  and  founded  a  brother- 
hood originally  brought  together  by  a  religious  influence,  with  ob- 
servances approaching  to  monastic  peculiarity,  and  working  in  a 
direction  at  once  religions,  political  and  scientific."     According  to 
the  learned  translator  of  Cicero's  first  Tusculan  disputation^  ''  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  Pherecydes  of  Syros  (one  of  the  Cyclades 
islands  in  the  -^gean  sea)  was  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.     Phere- 

»  Evolution  and  Ethics.    Appleton  cd.  New  York,  1896,  p.  104. 
*••  Death  no  Banc,"  translation  by  Robert  Black,  M.  A.,  SanipKon  Low,  Man»ton  A 
Co.,  London,  1889,  p.  121,  note. 
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cydea,  who  flourished  nbout  B.  C.  544  ie  said  to  have  derived  bis 
knowledge  rvom  the  secret  books  of  the  Ph<Enician«  and  from 
travels  or  inquiry  in  Egypt."  Through  Philoluun  (§ce  Grote  iv,  p. 
895,  note  2),  Pytlmg'irean  science  wns  iiiude  known  to  I'lalo, 
whose  views  are  quoted  on  p.  449.  Grote  states  tliat,  about 
800  EJ-  C.  Uie  Pythagorean  philosophy  nearly  died  out.  It  is  a 
eurione  fact  that  this  date  coincidea,  approximately,  wilb  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre  (Tsar,  in  Phcenician.  —  the  rock),  llie  last 
stronghold  of  tlie  PhtEnicians,  "  which  hnd  defied  ABsyriaii,  Bal>y- 
lonian  and  Persian  but  at  last  fell,"  according  to  Prof.  A.  H,  Swyce, 
"  in  Jnly.  B.  C,  332,  before  the  Greek  conqueror  Alexander.  Thirty 
tiMHtsaiid  of  its  citizens  were  sold  in  slavery,  thousands  of  others 
tnassacred  and  crucified  and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  and  must  lux- 
urious city  of  the  world  became  the  prey  of  an  exasperated  army. 
lt«  trade  was  inherited  by  its  neighbor  Sidon"  (op.  ci(  p.  194).  It 
is  obvious  thnt,  at  this  period,  bands  of  fugitives  may  well  have  taken 
refuge  in  traders' ships  and  sought  safety  in  flight  to  distant  regions, 
where  they  might  establish  themselves  and  found  colonies  on  the 
pattern  of  Tyre  or  of  Carthage  which,  in  ancient  times  bad  also 
been  founded  by  fugitives  and  been  named  •'  the  new  city,"  Kar- 
diakhadasha  (Sayec).  While  the  great  historical  events  which 
msrkeil  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  seem  to  have  arrested  the  spread 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  we  find  that,  according  to  Grote.  "in 
tbe  time  of  Cicero,  two  centuries  later,  tlie  orientalizing  tendency, 
beginningto  spread  over  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world,  caused  it 
to  be  again  levivetl,  with  Utile  or  none  of  its  scientific  tendencies, 
but  with  more  than  its  primitive  religinus  ami  imaginative  fanati- 
oisiD.  ...  It  was  taken  np  anew  hy  the  pagan  world,  along  with 
tbe  disfigured  doctrines  of  Plato.  Neo-Pythagorism,  piissing  grad- 
ually into  Neo-Platonism,  outlasted  other  more  positive  and  mns- 
online  systems  of  pagan  philosophy,  as  the  contempornry  and  re- 
Tiral  of  Christianity  "  (op.cit.  iv,.S98).  Neo-Platonism  reached  its 
beight  under  its  chief  Plotinus  (A.  D.  205-270)  who  sought  to  rec- 
oncile tbe  Platonic  and  ArisUjtelian  systems  wiili  Oriental  tlieoso- 
pliy.  His  pantheistic  and  eclectic  school  was  the  last  product  of 
tbe  Greek  philosophy.' 

■  Henlf  *■  «llordlog  ■  gKnipdu  of  the  tmublom  petlo'l  duHiin  whtRh  l-lgtluui  tiTid, 
lr«canihe  IbciUuii  Canralla,  TiglCIng  EKypt,  caiiinl  ■  Ikrfie  number  of  yaunf  man 
labenMHcnd  UAlcnndHa  <A. 11.311).     Between  A.  D.  MB  and  M,  Alaiandrla 

lea  tew  T«n.  alioni  baJI  of  the  populatlun.  nolonlj  of  Aleiandrta,  but  of  Ronr! 
p«Ttih«d.  A  Keneral  peraMaUan  of  ChrtMlani  wa«  alw  rarrted  UD  at  UiU  p«nad. 
and  In  A.  D.an  Zeiuibla  latadcd  Rgr  pt. 
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It  is,  at  all  events,  remarkable,  that  the  date  tradition  assigns  to 
the  presence  of  Kukulcan  in  Yucatan  and  the  foundation  of  the 
quadruplicate  state  of  Mayapan  coincides  with  the  dying  out,  in 
£urope,  of  pagan  philosophy,  one  of  the  features  of  which  had  been 
the  elaboration  of  ideal  forms  of  government  based  on  a  numerical 
and  cosmical  scheme,  the  elements  of  which  had  apparently  been 
spread  by  the  Phcenicians.  In  Copan  and  Quirigua  we  find  remnants 
of  long-established,  peaceable  communities' revealing  no  trace  of 
war-like  weapons,  and  the  memorial  stelae  of  whose  rulers  stand 
above  hidden  cruciform  vaults,  while  carved  personages  are  repre- 
sented as  seated  in  the  centre  of  ornate  crosses.  In  Yucatan, 
through  which  land  the  foreign  civilization  seems  to  have  reached  the 
plateau  of  Mexico,  there  are  significant  traces  of  an  ancient  city, 
named  Zilan,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  proofs  that  build- 
ings of  cosmical  forms  were  erected ;  that  the  state  of  Mayapan 
was  laid  out  on  the  familiar  cosmical  plan ;  that  repeated  migrations 
took  place,  and  that,  from  time  immemorial,  a  calendar,  on  the 
same  numerical  basis  as  that  of  Mexico,  had  been  in  use.  The 
great  state  of  Mayapan,  where  a  remarkable  stone  cross  was 
found  at  Cozumel  by  the  Spaniards,  is  shown  to  have  been  figured 
as  a  circle  within  a  circle,  the  whole  divided  into  four  parts  by  cross- 
lines.  Here,  as  in  Chiapas  and  Mexico,  all  divisions  of  govern- 
ment, population  and  time  are  organized  on  a  numerical  scheme 
representing  the  combination  of  4  X  5  z=  20  i.  e.  an  entire  finger 
and  toe  count,  "  a  whole  man,"  with  the  13  directions  in  space. 
The  multiplication  of  13  and  20  results  in  a  unit  of  260  which,  as 
a  cycle  of  time,  represents  the  complete  set  of  all  harmonious 
combinations  of  man  the  miniature  image  of  the  living  state,  with 
the  thirteen  directions  of  space  in  the  all-embracing  Cosmos,  com- 
posed of  four  primary  elements.  In  consonance  with  this  we  find 
the  existence  of  20  (or  4X5)  lords,  whose  names  correspond  to 
those  of  the  4  chief  and  16  minor  day-signs  of  the  calendar,  and  of 
a  lord  by  election,  whose  name  signifies  the  thirteen  divisions  or 
parts,  and  who  constituted  a  microcosmos,  a  Four  in  One.  In  reg- 
ular rotation  the  20  lords,  consisting  of  4  chief  and  4  X  4  i=  10  = 
minor  rulers  fulfilled  duties  towards  the  supreme  representative 
who  resided  in  tlie  capital,  while  they  respectively  lived  in  four 
provinces,  the  population  of  which  was  subdivided  into  four  tribes 
each  of  the  20  divisions  of  the  state  being  again  divided  into  1^ 
parts. 
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In  a  cosmical  state  like  this  in  which  each  individual  not  only  felt 
himself  to  be  a  unit  and  a  mierocosmos,  but  also  an  indispensable 
part  of  a  living  organism,  under  the  form  of  which  the  state  was 
symbolized,  its  inhabitants,  leading  lives  regulated  by  a  calendar 
based  on  the  phenomenon  of  circumpolar  rotation,  under  a  chief 
mler  entitled  the  *^  Four  in  One,''  assisted  by  four  sub-rulers,  must 
indeed  have  felt  that  they  ''  lived,  moved  and  had  their  being''  in 
the  Teotl  or  Theos,  imagined  as  the  embodiment  of  the  four  ele- 
ments. In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  'Hhe  animal" 
itself,  of  Plato,  is  considered  by  eminent  authorities  to  have  been 
the  tetrad. 

In  Zuni,  where,  at  the  present  day,  each  individual  feels  him- 
self identified  with  some  part  of  the  body  of  a  quadrupe<l,  his  clan 
totem,  the  conception  of  the  state  as  ^'  a  living  animal,"  is  an  act- 
aal reality.  Their  pueblo  moreover  represents  a6-f-l  =  7,  or  a 
'*  seven  in  one,"  the  miniature  counterpart  of  the  far  distant  Ooraon 
village  of  Chota  Nag|)ore  and  of  the  ancient  archaic  kingdoms  of 
India,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  etc.  Anciently 
the  Zuiiis  called  themselves  the  Ashiwi,  a  name  remarkably  like 
that  of  the  Ashvins,  derived  from  tbe  Akkadian  ash  =  six. 

I  revert  again  here  to  the  following  landmarks,  which  may  per- 
haps furnish  a  useful  **  working  hyfxithesis"  for  future  investiga- 
tion. In  Mexico  the  pyramids  of  Cholula  and  of  Teotihiiacan  seem 
to  render  testimony  of  the,  possibly  consecutive,  establiHlimcMit  of 
ideal  states  amongst  tribes  "capable  of  subjection"  hyToltocriH,  or 
**  Master-Builders,"  who,  according  to  their  methofl,  used  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  structure,  requiring  time  and  united  labor,  as  a  iihmuih 
of  organizing  a  new  community  or  colony.  It  may  be  that  the  |m^- 
riod  of  their  completion  coincides!  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Calendar  system,  lieginning  with  tbe  numl>er  one. 

In  my  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Ancient  Mexican  ('ah«nclar  SyH- 
tem  (Stockholm  1894),  I  demonstrated  how,  by  n'OoimtriKain^  \\w 
Calendar  cycles,  it  was  possible  to  determine  exactly  winn  thr  na- 
tive system  was  adopted.  According  t^>  my  deinouHt ration,  which 
has  now  stood  unchallenged  for  six  years,  a  fn^Hhycar  cych'  lir^an 
in  1507  A.  D.,  with  the  year  sign  II  Afatl  and  the  day  2  cipartli. 
For  a  cycle  to  be  associated  with  the  number  two  it  is  ohvimm  that 
it  must  have  been  prececled  by  a  cych*  ruh'd  by  nuinlur  tt\u\  ihrrr- 
fore  it  maybe  safely  inferred  that  the  eyeh*  II  Acatl  that  com- 
menced in  1507  followed  a  cyclical  period  of  4  X  I'J      .V2  x  -'<) 
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1040  years"  (p.  32).  Accordingly  the  date  when  the  Mexican 
system  was  instituted  in  the  form  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  may  be  fixed  as  corresponding  to  the  year  467  of  our  era. 

Considering  that  the  Calendar  system  was,  however,  but  one 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  was  inseparable  from  the  or- 
ganization of  tribes,  classes  and  individuals,  and  that  its  institu- 
tion signified  the  foundation  of  a  state,  it  is  remarkable  to  ascer- 
tain that,  but  137  years  previously,  Constantine,  in  A.  D.  330,  had 
instituted  the  empire  of  New  Rome,  on  precisely  the  same  numeric&l 
basis  as  that  of  the  Mexican  Calendar,  and  divided  it  into  4  parts 
or  prefectures,  each  subdivided  into  13,  yielding  a  total  of  52  pre- 
fectures. Moreover,  as  far  back  as  the  institution  of  the  Kleis- 
thenean  democracy,  the  Greeks  had  been  familiar  with  an  extremely 
intricate  and  close  union  of  calendar  and  government  system,  such 
as  existed  in  Babylonia- Assyria  and,  as  I  have  shown,  in  ancient 
Mexico. 

It  is  certainly  suggestive  that  the  period  of  137  years,  which 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  New  Rome  on  a  partly  re- 
vived and  partly  amended  or  remodelled  plan,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  great  democracy  of  ancient  Mexico  at  the  date  inferred, 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind  for  religious  persecu- 
tions, carried  on  in  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  following  upon  three 
centuries  marked  by  the  growth  and  spread  of  Christianity  and  the 
persecution  of  its  followers,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  it  was  in  A.  D.  379  that  Theodosius, 
the  Greek,  proclaimed  Christianity  the  religion  of  his  empire  and 
instituted  a  relentless  persecution  of  the  Arians  and  followers  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  religion. 

Under  Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East  (A.  D.  395),  the  Anthro- 
morphites,  who  aflirnied  that  God  was  of  human  form,  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  their  opponents.  Under  Marcianus  (A.  D. 
451),  Silco  invaded  Egypt  with  his  Nubian  followers  and  the 
Council  ol'  Chalcedon  condemned  the  Monophysite  doctrine  of  Eu- 
tyches.  Later,  under  Justinian  (A.  D.  527),  the  Monophysites 
separated  from  the  Melchites  and  chose  their  own  patriarch,  being 
afterwards  called  Copts. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  during 
this  period  of  persecution  and  massacre,  imminent  peril  of  death 
must  have  forced  many  a  band  of  the  priests  and  followers  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  and  other  religions  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The 
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events  which  took  place  io  Egypt  between  A.  D.  379  and  451,  cul- 
minating in  Silco's  invasion,  must  unquestionably  have  been  deeply 
felt  by  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Phoenician,  Carthaginian 
and  Grecian  exiles,  fugitives  and  mercenaries  who,  during  count- 
less centuries,  had  founded  colonies  along  the  Libyan  coast,  and 
pushed  migration  further  westward  along  the  coast  line.  Migra- 
tions from  these  regions  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  the 
remarkable  combination  of  archaic  star,  fire-drill  and  socket  wor- 
ship found  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  existing  alongside  of  a  highly 
developed  and  perfected  philosophical  scheme  of  social  organiza- 
tion identical,  in  principle,  with  that  which,  in  the  Old  World,  con- 
stituted an  ideal  which  was  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  active  intellectual  life. 

The  present  investigation,  in  which  I  have  collected  more  mate- 
rial than  it  has  been  possible  to  present  in  this  publication,  brings 
oat  facts  tending  to  show  that,  originally,  both  hemispheres  were 
peopled  from  the  North,  and  that,  in  antiquity,  at  intervals,  an  ex- 
tremely limited  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  The  obvious  fact  that  navigation  must  have  been  seri- 
ously impeded  by  the  interregnum  of  Polaris,  lasting  for  many 
centuries,  would  explain  a  prolonged  isolation  of  America  anterior 
to  the  Christian  era.  Whereas  the  ef^uat^irial  currents  facilitated 
the  voyage  to  America,  the  same  favorable  conditions  did  not  ac- 
company navigation  in  the  same  latitmles  in  a  reverse  direction, 
and  this  suggests  the  probability  that  few  who  Het  out  for  ^^  the 
hidden  land,"  ever  retume<l  to  the  port  whence  they  sailed.  In- 
vestigation seems  to  reveal  that  influt^nces,  emanating  from  the 
most  ancient  centres  of  Old  World  civilization,  reached  sundered 
regions  of  America  at  different  times.  an<]  that  they  could  have 
been  carried  there  by  a  seafaring  and  building  race  such  as  the 
Blinyans,  the  Magas,  the  Phoenicians  or  their  <lescendants. 

If  such  were  the  case  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  tliat.  in 
America,  traces  of  wonls  associated  with  the  archaic  set  of  ideas 
would  be  found,  and  the  same  method  of  writing.  Lot  us  now 
refer  with  pnident  reservations  as  to  the  possibility  of  tln-ir  In'ing 
accidental,  to  the  striking  resemblances  which  undoubtedly  exist 
between  certain  names  for  God,  Heaven,  North,  MuldU*,  etc.,  in 
the  languages  of  the  most  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Old  Worl<l 
and  the  Maya  and  Nahuatl.  For  convenient  reference  and  without 
detailed  comment,   these  words  are  presented  as  Appendix  III. 
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Too  much  importance  must  not,  of  course,  be  given  to  these  lin- 
guistic analogies ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  these  broken  fragments  of  language,  traceable  to  India, 
Babylonia-Assyria,  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  found,  in  America, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  a  set  of  cosmical  ideas  and  a  scheme  of 
organization  identical  in  both  hemispheres. 

It  has  been  surprising  to  me,  for  instance,  to  learn,  by  carefully 
collecting  facts,  that  whereas  Professor  Sayce  tells  us  that  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Phoenicians  was  named  Yeud  or  Ekhad,  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Mexican  Chichimecs  (literally.  Red  race)  was 
named  Youalli-Khecatl,  which  signities,  literally,  night-air  or  wind. 
1  likewise  ascertained  that,  whereas  the  word  yau  or  yn  signifies 
the  source  or  origin  in  Chinese,  is  linked  to  a  character  forming  a 
cross  and  is  homogeneous  with  Yaou  Sing,  a  star  in  Ursa  Major, 
described  as  "  revolving,"  the  Mexican  name  for  the  pole-star  god 
was  Yaual  or  Yohual  Tecuhtli,  the  lord  of  the  circle  or  of  the 
night. 

Again  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Mexican 
yaualli  =  circle  and  the  verb  yoli  or  yuliz=  to  resuscitate  or  vivify; 
the  Chinese  ui  :=  to  turn  around,  and  the  Scandinavian  yul,  yeul 
or  yol  =  wheel,  also  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  na- 
ture seemed  to  resuscitate.  Whereas  the  significance  of  the  above 
Mexican,  Chinese  and  Scandinavian  names,  is  clear,  no  meaning 
has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  attached  to  the  Semitic  name  for  the 
supreme  god,  which,  as  Professor  Sayce  informs  us,  was  pro- 
nounced Yahu  or  Yaho  or  Yahve      (see  Appendix,  list  i). 

Other  striking  resemblances  are  found  between  the  names  for 
handicraftsman  and  master-builder  in  widely  distant  countries. 
Thus,  in  Phrygia,  we  have  the  Daktuloi,  the  builders  who  erected 
monuments  decorated  with  cross-symbols  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
geometrical  design,  such  as  represented  in  fig.  72,  2.  In  Oaxaca 
the  Toltecatl=builders  and  handicraftsmen,  erected  the  walled  tem- 
ple and  cruciform  structures  at  Mitla,  and  decorated  them  with 
geometrical  designs. 

Keliable  authorities  teach  us  that  *'the  Ilittites  were  the  nortli- 
ern  minyau  or  menyan=measurers,  a  building  race  (Hewitt)  ;  that 
Aha-Mena,  the  first  historical  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  a  builder;  that 
the  name  of  Amun,  the  god  of  the  Ammonites,  signified  *'the 
builder."  Dictionaries  reveal  that,  in  America,  Maya-speaking  peo- 
ple designated  a  master  builder  or  handicraftsman  as  ah-men,  or 
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Bienjah  which,  id  NahuBtl,  became  amanteca.  In  Yucatan  ihe  name 
'  North  was  Ainnu  or  Xaman ;  the  building  race   of  civilizers 
:niB  to  have  been  associated  with  that  region,    which  the    Ara- 
ine  named  Shamaliyy.  In  the  llabylonisn- Assy  nan  Sbamaah,  the 
lac-rit  Hrahman  and  the  Egyptian  Amen-ra,  we  seem  to  have 
t  different  formg  of  tlie  same  word,  which  recurs  m  the  Akkadian- 
1  Sama,  or  an  —  the  revolving  heaven  (see  Appendix,  list). 
[t  is  to  philologists  that  I  refer  the  question  whether  the  resem- 
tnces,  in  sonud  aud  meaning,  of  certain  words  I  have  found  aeso- 
ted,  in  widely  sundered  countries,  with  the  universal  cosmical 
;  of  ideat,  are  merely  acciilental  or  whether  they  furnish  indica- 
n  of  a  remote  common  origin  or  of  cmtact  at  a  later  period. 
It  will  intei-est  me  particularly  to  learn  their  opinion  as  to  the  old- 
it  forms  of  the  woi-ds  ;  and  whether  there  is  really  no  clue  to  the 
leaning  of   the  Hebrew  Yahn  aud  the  Phcenician  Yend-Ekhad. 
tie  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  Chichimecan  Youalli-Khecatl 
aa  not  the  same  and  whether  this  and  olber  analogies  do  not  con- 
■titnte  evidence  tending  to  establish  that  Mexico  was  a  Phixnician 
colony  in  which  during  centuries  of  isolation  the  archaic  forms  and 
meanings  of  Pha'tiiciau  words  were  preserved. 

It  18  my  hope  that  these  lisls  will  be  carefully  examined  and 
:plained  by  competent  authorities,  to  whose  judgment  they  are 
lespectfully  submitted.    Whether  they  will  be  accounted  for  in  one 
way  or  another,  these  lists  will  be  found  to  establish  the  existence 
of  striking  resemblancea  which,  l>y  themselves,  might  not  carry 
weight,  but  which  unquestionably  gain  in  sigdiHcance  when  found 
In   conjunction   with   cosmical    conceptions,    social   oi^auization, 
forms  of  architecture  and  cross-symbolism,  which  appear  universal. 
A    few  words    here    concerning  the  undoubted  general  resem- 
blances that  exist  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  Central 
American  methods  of  organization  —  resemblances  which  even  ex- 
tend to  certain  words  directly  traceable  to  Western  Asiatic  influ- 
lUce  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic  civilizations.    The  existence 
■of  marked  ditTerences  between  the  Chinese  and  Maya-Mexican  nu- 
toerical  systems  and  determination  of  elements,  appears  to  exclude 
possibility  that  dominating  Asialii.'  induences  could  have  reached 
lerica  via  China  and  Japan  after  the  still  existing,  crystallized 
forms  of  government  aud  calendar  had  been  established  in  the  lal- 
conutries.     As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  great  antiquity  attribu- 
ted, by  Chinese  historians,  to  the  establishment  of  the  gOv> 
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and  cyclical  Bchemes,  still  in  use,  appears  extremely  doubtfal. 
Referring  the  question  to  Sinologists,  I  venture  to  ask  whether  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  present  Chinese  scheme  dates 
from  the  lifetime  of  Lao-tze,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  a  period 
marked,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  by  the  growth  of  Ionian  philosophy, 
one  feature  of  which  was  the  invention  of  numerical  schemes  ap- 
plied to  '*  divine  polities  "  and  ideal  forms  of  government.  Future 
investigation  may,  perhaps,  prove  that  "the  powerful  mental  fer- 
ment" alluded  to  by  Huxley,  as  spreading  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  B.  C,  over  the  whole  of  the  area  comprised  be- 
tween the  ^gean  and  North  Hindustan,  was  caused  by  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  plans  of  ideal  states,  which  would  naturally  sug- 
gest and  lead  to  the  formation  of  bands  of  enthusiasts,  who  would 
set  out  in  search  of  districts  where  they  could  carry  out  their  prin- 
ciples and  ideals. 

Personally,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  assign  the  origin  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  Mexican  schemes,  which  are  identical  in  principle, 
to  the  same  source,  and  to  believe  that  they  were  carried  in  oppo- 
site directions,  at  different  periods,  by  seafarers  and  colonists, 
animated  by  the  same  purpose.  Favorably  established  in  distant 
regions,  both  grew  and  flourished  during  centuries,  constituting 
analogous  examples  of  an  immense,  submissive,  native  population 
living  under  a  highly  perfected,  artificial,  numerical,  scheme  of  re- 
ligious government,  preserved  intact  and  enforced  by  a  ruling  caste, 
who  possessed  superior  knowledge  and  claimed  divine  descent. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  scholars  and  to  archae- 
ologists, some  of  whom  constitute  the  able  staff  of  the  Jesup  Ex- 
pedition, who  are  investigating  the  question  of  Asiatic  contact,  that 
I  look  for  further  information  and  enlightenment  as  to  prehistoric 
contact  between  China  and  America.^ 

The    foregoing   investigation  seems  to  have  shown  that  in  all 

^  To  those  of  my  fellow-workers  wlio  h«ve  made  a  special  study  of  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  cursive  and  ikoiiomatic  writings  of  the  Old  World,  I  should  like  to  submit 
some  facts  concerning  the  ancient  Mexican  method,  which  may  carry  a  fresh  sugges- 
tion and  he  an  aid  to  future  research. 

When  the  first  Spanish  missionaries  who  reached  Mexico  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  the  harrier  of  language  and  wished  to  teach  the  native  converts  the  Ixjrd'a 
Prayer  in  Latin,  tliey  adoptetl  the  method  of  picture  writing  employed  by  the  alwrig- 
ines.  Hy  painting  a  l)anner  =  pantli,  a  stone  ^  tetl,  a  cActus  =  nochtU  and  another 
stone  =  tctl,  they  conveyed  the  words  Pa-te-noch-te,  which,  approximately,  repre- 
sented paternoster.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Indians  were  able  to  memorize 
prayers  in  a  language  unknown  to  them,  by  referring  to  pictures  of  obje<Ms  and  nam- 
ing these  in  tlieir  own  tongue.    A  number  of  curious  documents  exist,  which  exIiU'it 
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countries  alike,  at  one  period  or  other,  the  crosB-symbol  or  swas- 
tika expressed  absolutely  the  same  meaning.  Primarily  the  record 
of  a  year,  which  8uggeste<l  the  division  of  the  heaven  into  four 
parts,  it  had  come  to  signify  the  establishment  of  communal  life  on 
a  basis  of  fixed  law,  order  and  harmony.  Like  the  number  four  it- 
self which,  in  Pythagorean  philosophy,  is  identified  with  wisdom 
and  justice  ''  because  it  is  the  first  square  number,  the  product  of 
equals,"  the  cruciform  symbols  have  been  the  emblems  of  justice, 
equality  and  brotherhood. 

From  the  dawn  of  human  history,  the  cross,  therefore,  appears 
to  have  expressed  apian  as  simple  as  it  was  noble  and  great,  which 
consisted  in  peaceably  uniting  men,  on  principles  of  good-will,  peace, 
equity,  equality  and  mutual  help,  of  instituting  and  organizing  com- 
munal life,  and  of  regulating  its  activity  in  accord  with  tlie  immu- 
table laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  celestial  bmlicH,  cnuHing 
the  circami)olar  constellations  to  assume  opposite  positions,  forming 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  marking  seasons,  days  and  years,  all  tes- 
tifying to  the  existence  of  a  single,  all-ruling,  all- pervading,  stable 

A  inreatfllffercnre  and  yaiicty  In  execution  and  are  mure  or  Ichh  rurnive,  ac'rorillnfc 
to  the  artlHtlft  »tn»e  and  ability  of  the  nilHi»lonary  or  ronv«trt('d  Indian  who  drew 
them.  The  fact  that  Spanlardii,  |M>HHei»Hlnfc  our  mode  of  writing,  hhoilid  havr  found 
filcture-wiitlnfc  the  mont  elfectlve  meann  of  tearliInK  )>rln)ltlv('  people  HpeakInK  mi 
alien  tonyue  han  alwayn  appeared  to  me  as  numt  Inntrurtlve  and  HUfrKCHtlvc. 

An  the  natlveii  suggested  tills  method  to  their  lni*trurtorH,  It  1h  oIivIoum  that  It  uhh 
their  habitual  mode  of  memorizing  a  foreign  language.    The  poHhIlillUy  that  wordH 
recorde<l  In  natlre  pictography  may  belong  to  an  alien  tongue,  openn  out  a  new  Held 
for  future  renearch.     A  curtoUH  renult  1h  obtained  when  Teno<-h  Titian,  mie  of  the 
ancient  namen  of  the  capital  of  Mexico  in  studied  from  thin  |K>int  of  view.  In  the  well- 
known  rebUH  now  employed  as  the  arnib  of  Mexle<»,  the  hyllablen  Te  and  Noehonly 
are  actually  expiessed  In  picture-writing  by  the  htone=  tetl.  from  wlileh  a  eaitUH  = 
nochtll  Is  growing.    This  group  in,  however,  surmounted  by  an  eagle  hohllng  a  ner 
pent  In  Its  talons  and  the  meaning  of  this  animal  group  appearn  nymbolleal  merely. 
It  mar  be  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  eagle  holding  a  nerpent  in  itn  talonn  uax 
employed  by  Mediterranean  people  an  an  emblem  of  victory  ami  <><'«•  iir^  on  ancient 
Greek  coins  with  th'.s  slgnltlc«nce,  and  that  the  recorded  name,  TeniH-htttlan  or  "  tlie 
land  of  TeniM'h."  curiously  rei<emblesTen<is,the  name  of  a  (ireek  heptarchy,  roiinilrd 
bj  Keven  tribes  Just  as  the  adjacent  town  of  (halco.  In  Mexico,  ie-enililer<  <  ImiIcIn, 
the  town  In  KulNpa,  where  Ariiitoteles  died. 

On  p.  4IHand  in  my  discussion  of  Kgyptian  hieratic  -eript,  I  have  pointed  out  Hint 
•ome  signs  employed  express  the  (*oundF4  of  word«  In  another  tongue,  tluit  tlie  mvIIii 
blea  am  ami  an,  for  Instance,  ^eenl  lndir>H>lul)ly  and  untver-aliy  linked  to  pole  i-inr 
wor^bipand  symlMillsm.  It  doe<i  not  seoni  unrea-onahle  to  enf|ra\oi  to  cxphiin  ihU  by 
Imagining  that  individual!*,  wlfhlng.  In  each  ea-e,toteach  the  wonl  Stumiz^Wu-  te\o|\ 
Ing  heaven  i.  e.  the  North,  to  people  r>peakin;;  different  laii^u:i;:er*,  should  make  ii 
ptrtnre  of  a  tree  or  Ix^at  named  am  In  one  ton^'^ue,  and  in  another  ciMintiy,  dia^  a 
•plder.  nameil  am,  ))y  Its  Inhabitant-.  In  the  lir-t  coitntrv  the  tree,  or  iHtai.and  In 
tbe'second,  the  i*pider,  would.  In  time,  berome  the  hViiilMtl-  of  the  north,  and  though 
different,  signify  the  same  thing.  In  time,  each  -i^'n  iniu'ht  Ite  employed  to  express  Uie 
•yUable  am  In  general  and  In  thi-*  way  Noluted  -y-teni-  of  ikonomatlc  writing  woulff 
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and  eternal  central  power,  who  thus  controlled  not  only  the  heavens 
but,  by  a  human  representative,  the  earthly  kingdom,  laid  out  on 
the  celestial  plan. 

Considering  that  no  less  an  authority  than  St.  Augustine  has 
asserted  ^'  that  which  is  now  called  the  Christian  religion  existed 
among  the  ancients,  and  in  fact  was  with  the  human  race  from  the 
beginning,*'  it  is  permissible  to  ask  whether  the  above  scheme  does 
not  strikingly  substantiate  his  dictum,  afford  a  deep  view  under  the 
surface  of  accumulated  dogma  and  a  perception  of  the  mighty  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  at  work  from  the  beginning  of  all  things  and 
was  understood  by  many  at  that  time  when  ^Hhe  people  that  satin 
darkness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death  light  sprang  up  ."  .  .  -^From  that  time  Jesus  be- 
gan to  preach  and  say,  '  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand'"  (Matthew  iv,  16,  17).     Adopting  the  cross  as  the  emblem 

evolve  and,  in  course  of  time,  native  artists  would  more  or  less  skilfully  produce  con- 
ventionalized and  distinctly  characteristic  forms  and  metliods. 

At  the  same  time  the  colonizing  race  might  be  employing  and  perfecting  a  totally 
different  form  of  cursive  writing  for  their  own  purposes  of  registration,  etc.  for 
instance:  in  Athens,  where  Euclid  held  an  archonship  in  408  B.C.  and,  during  cen- 
turies, Pythagorean  philosophers  identified  "  earth  with  a  cube,  fire  with  a  pyraroid, 
air  with  an  octahedron,  water  with  an  icx)sahedron,  and  the  Sphere  of  the  Unirertt  vrltb 
a  dodecahedron,"  and  also  taught  that  a  point  corresponds  with  the  monad,  lK>th  being 
indlvirtible;  a  line  with  the  duad,  etc.,  it  is  obvious  that  points,  lines  and  geomet- 
rical tigurcs*  muHt  have  been  employed  for  tlie  cursive  registration  of  ideas.  In 
a  Htatr,  flrnily  08tablit*hed  on  flxed  principlcH  of  numbers,  tlie  <"ursive  registration  o( 
its  f*ul)(iivl8lonK,  l»y  means  of  numbers  only,  was  rendered  posyilile  and  In  -iuch  aroni- 
nuinlty  the  necesMity  for  cursive  writing  would  l)e  limited  and)ierhaps  be  confined  to 
tlie  registration  and  identification  of  Individuals,  the  reports  of  quantities  of  produce, 
et<*. 

Tlie  facts  that  tlie  letters  of  the  Greek  alphal)et  possess  fixed  numerical  values,  and 
that  the  initial  letters  only  of  their  tribal  names  were  inscribed  on  the  shield;:  of  Lac- 
eduMnonian,  SIryonian  and  Messenian  warriors,  for  Instance,  appear  to  indicate  tliat, 
at  one  time,  each  Greek  tribal  division  possessed  its  cursive  mark,  a  letter,  which  maj" 
have  indicated,  at  the  same  time,  a  numerical  division  of  the  confederacy.  To  un- 
derstand such  cursive  records  it  is  evident  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the  numerical  \^^\* 
of  the  state  would  be  indlspensaljle  and  imperative  an<l  that  this  would  be  confined 
to  the  rulers  only.  My  opinion  that  the  Maya  calculiform  hieroglyphs  constitute  cur- 
sive notation  relatlni;  entirely  to  the  calendrlcal  and  governmental  cyclical  t»Tt«teni 
and  aiisolutely  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  this,  has  already  been  partlallj" 
referred  to  on  pp.  242  and  244.  From  Mexican  manuscripts,  where  individual*,  by 
means  of  a  nuini>er  and  a  calendar  sign,  are  linked  to  a  division  of  the  state,!  hop^ 
yet  to  i)('  able  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  practical  harmonious  working  of  a  machin 
ery  of  state,  establishe*!  on  a  perfected  numeric^il  scheme,  the  cursive  notation  of 
which  was  extremely  simple. 

Meanwhile  I  ofl"er  the  foregoing  remarks  as  suggestions  for  future  re.«»earch  and  a* 
an  ex])re8slon  of  my  opinion  that  people,  using  geometrical  and  numerical  cuMt*' 
methods  of  notation  in  their  own  country,  may  have  systematically  em]»loyed  theplf- 
tograplilc  ujethod  In  teaching  their  language  to  strangers  and  in  establishing  their 
civilization  in  foreign  lands. 
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of  his  earthly  mission  he  said  :  ^'  If  any  man  will  come  after  me^ 
let  him  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me."  By  the  words :  "  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  mark  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  St.  Paul  designates 
the  recognized  ^'  mark  "  to  have  been  the  quadruplicate  cross  of 
the  Saviour,  who  charged  his  apostles  to  preach,  saying :  '^the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand  "  and  promised  them  that  '^  ye  which 
have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
jadging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  (Matthew  xix,  28).  The 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children  came  unto  him  asking  that  her  sons 
might  sit  '^  the  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in 
thy  kingdom"  (Matthew  xx,  20).  Repeatedly,  the  Teacher,  refer- 
ring to  children,  said  '*of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  or  "Ex- 
cept ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  St.  Paul  and  his  followers  were 
designated  as  "  those  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down 
.  .  .  doing  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Csesar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  one  Jesus"  (Acts  xvii,  6  and  7). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early  Christian  church  was  persecuted 
because,  from  the  first,  it  preached  a  total  regeneraticm  of  human 
society  and  its  reestablishment  of  a  basis  of  peace  and  good -will, 
social  equality,  absolute  justice,  mutual  aid,  respect  and  sympathy, 
unselfish,  disinterested  subservience  of  the  individual  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  community. 

It  was  for  the  sublime  principle  of  a  religious  democracy  and 
the  regeneration  of  human  society  that,  in  an  age  of  tyranny,  op- 
pression and  bloodshed,  the  early  Christian  martyrs  laid  down  their 
lives.  The  foundations  of  religious  orders  were  as  many  attempts 
to  realize  the  Christian  ideal,  and  to  this  day  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whose  clergy  and  religious  orders  unquestionably  afford  a 
splendid  living  example  of  devotion  to  a  common  cause,  self-abne- 
gation, obedience  and  humility,  clings  to  the  ideal  of  a  state  in 
which  temporal  power  is  wielded  by  a  hierarchy  raised  to  rulership 
from  all  ranks,  merely  by  virtue  of  personal,  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities.  Throughout  the  Christian  church  the  ideal  of  religious 
democracy  prevails.  Each  day  it  is  prayed  for  in  the  woixis  ''Thy 
kingdom  come,"  by  those  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  promise  of 
the  time  when  "  former  things  are  passed  away  and  a  holy  Jerusa- 
lem shall  descend  out  of  heaven  from  God,  lying  four-square,  with 
twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels  and  names  written 
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thereon  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 

of  Israel and  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations 

and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,  .  .  .  . 
.  .  .  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty 

and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  in  it but  the  throne  of  God 

and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it And  be  showed  me  a 

pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it 
and  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  a  tree  of  life,  which  bore 
twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month.  .  .  . " 
(Revelation,  chaps,  xxi  and  xxii). 

It  appears  significant,  in  the  light  of  the  present  investigation, 
that  the  hirth  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  revival  of  pagan  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  embodying  principles  for  the  organization  of 
religious  brotherhoods  and  ideal  democracies,  should  coincide  with 
the  spread  of  the  great  tidings  that  a  star  had  been  seen  by  the 
Magi,  or  *'  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  from  the  east  to  Jeru- 
salem." Occurring,  as  it  did,  after  '*  the  interregnum  as  regards 
pole-stars,"  during  which  nomadic  tribes  and  seafarers  had  vainly 
sought  the  fixed  star  which  had  guided  their  forefathers,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brilliant  pole-star  must  have  seemed  doubly  signifi- 
cant and  revived,  among  pagan  philosophers,  the  ideal  of  an  earthly 
kingdom  ruled  by  Heaven.  The  advent,  at  this  time,  of  the  Mes- 
siah who,  with  his  twelve  disciples,  announced  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  nigh  and  taught  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  the 
Spirit  only,  must  indeed  have  appeared  particularly  impressive  and 
well-timed. 

Faithfully  clinging  to  the  ideal  of  a  regenerated  religious  democ- 
racy, the  early  Christian  churcii  maintained  itself  through  centuries 
of  persecution  and  is  slowly  advancing,  amidst  almost  overwhelm- 
ing and  innumerable  difficulties,  towards  its  realization. 

Returning  to  Mexico  we  find  that  its  civilization  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  was  precisely  what  might  be  expected  if  a  small  body 
of  men  of  superior  wisdom  and  experience,  such  as  was  possessed 
by  a  remnant  of  Grieco -Egyptian  philosophers,  had  embarked  in 
ships  manned  by  the  descendants  of  Phoenician  seafarers,  and  found 
refuge  in  the  ''land  of  the  West,"  amongst  simple,  docile  people, 
existing  in  large  numbers,  who,  treated  "  as  little  children  and 
instructed  with  love  and  gentleness,  willingly  submitted  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  their  teachers.'*    A  single,  short-lived  generation 
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tit  these  would  bave  amply  sufficed  for  the  eBtnblishment  of  the 
[overDDieDtal  system  and  calendar,  the  lirm  ioBlitution  of  n  "celes- 
IaI  kingdom,"  and  the  spread  of  kuowledge  of  Ibe  technique  of 
Lrions  arts  and  industries  deemed  most  usefnl  to  the  natives.  Ou 
e  other  hand,  the  foreign  element,  whose  aims  were  chiefly  ideal, 
raid  have  left  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
MtiTe  race,  its  art  and  industry,  which  doubtlessly  followed  it« 
iKigin&l  independent  line  of  development. 

I  remarkable  how  the  echo  of  great  events  in  Old  World 
lietory  seem  to  have  reached  the  Western  hemisphere.  In  the  Old 
iForld  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  maiked  by  a  revival 
lUs  enthusiiism,  by  the  Crusades,  the  persecution  of  infi- 
lele  by  the  Christian  world  and  by  a  general  stirring  amongst  ori- 
Btal  people,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  pole-star  woi-shippei-s. 
Historical  records  and  traditions  accord  in  slating  that  in  about 
Ibe  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  our  era,  the  civilizations  of 
Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central  America  undei-went  a  great  period  of 
warfare,  pestilence  and  famine,  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
great  ancient  centres,  to  numberless  migrations,  and  to  an  assump- 
^n  of  dominion  in  Mexico  by  a  fierce  warrior-race  who  increased 
ttie  number  of  human  sacrilices.  It  seems  siguilicant  that  it  is  to 
tills  troublous  period  in  the  history  of  ancient  America  that  the  ad- 
Tent  of  the  Incas  in  Peru  is  assigned    by  native  tradition,  which 

0  records  the  existence  of  more  ancient  centres  of  civilization 
litaated  around  the  Titicnca  lake.  The  foundation  of  the  Inca  em- 

e  is  assigned  to  as  late  as  about  12U0  A.D.  (see  p.  148,  note  1), 
•nd  all  who  compare  Pluto's  scheme  for  the  rei5BtabliBhment  of  the 
lol;  polity  of  the  Magnetes,  and  the  description  of  the  Peruvian 
'  Four  in  One  "  state,  must  admit  thai  the  latter  constitutes  the 
t  perfect  example  known,  of  a  community  base<l  on  those  nu- 
■perical  principles  which  were  considered  most  perfect  by  Plato. 
^t  a  first  glance  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  foreign 
llTilizerB  of  Peru,  the  Incas,  were  acquainted  with  Plato's  Iwelve- 
Alld  scheme  and  deliberately  established  or  reestablished  a  ''divine 
polity  "  accordingly,  naming  it  the  ■*  Four  in  One  "  and  instituting 
tbe  worship  of  a  supreme  divinity  designated  as  "  Earth,  Air, 
Pire  and  Water  in  One,"  in  consonance  with  the  cosmical  theory 
Hid  to  have  been  first  formulated  by  Kmpedocles  about  B.  C.  414, 

1  adopted  by  Plato.     Keflection  shows,  however 
iclnsiou  is  justiliable  until  competent  autboriti< 


thereon  which  n 

of  Israel  . 

and  ia  them  tliv 

.  .  .  And  I  i 

and  the  Lamli  iirc  ilif  !. 

and  ot  the  LiutiIi  shrill  : 

pore  river  of  wiiler  'f  '■■ 

throne  of  Goil  itm)  ••!   : ' 

and  on  either  aiile  of  i  li' 

twelve  manner  nf  fruit-  ., 

(Revelation,  clmpe.  x" 

It  appears  signifK-H 
Ibat  the  Uirtk  of  Chits 
tema  of  pliiloHopby,  em 
religious  broMicrlioods  i 
the  spread  of  tbc  greni 
Magi,  or"  wiB 
salem."     Oceurring,  as  v 
pole-stars,"  dnr'mg  whict         i 
sought  the  fixed  star  whii         >< 
pearance  of  a  brilliant  |kiIi       ■ 
cant  and  revived,  among  p(       t 
kingdom  ruleil  by  Heaven.        1 
Biah  who,  with  his  twelve  diui  | 
Leaven  was  nigli  nnd  taught  iciut  (jQ^ 
Spirit  only,  must  indeed  have 
well-timed. 

KaithfiiUy  clinging  lo  the  ideal  of  d 
racy,  the  early  Christiiui  church  I 
of  persecution  nnd  ia  slowly  advf 
ing  and  innumerable  d i lite ul ties,  toward 

Ueturning  to  Mexico  we  Rud  that 
Lbe  Conquest  wua  precisely  wbal  might  be  e 
of  men  of  sii|ierior  wisdom  and  experieuce,  * 
by  a  remnant  of  GnccoEgyptian  pbilosoplicr*,^ 
ships  manned  by  the  descendants  of  I'Lteniciaii 
refuge  in  the  -'land  of  the  West,"  amongst  simi 
existing  in  large   immliers,  who,  treated  "  as  In 
instructed  with  love  and  gentleness,  willingly  submi; 
lo  the  guidance  of  their  teachers."    A  aiogle,  sbortdi 
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were  governed  by  rulers  whom  they  elected,  and  who  had  risen  in 
rank  merely  by  virtae  of  their  moral  and  intellectaal  distinction. 

It  is  indeed  deeply  suggestive  and  impressive  to  realize  that,  in 
antiquity  as  in  modem  times,  the  American  Continent  seems  to 
have  been  sought,  as  a  place  of  refuge,  by  men  whose  ideals  have 
been  state  institutions  founded  on  democratic  principles.  The 
ancient  polities  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and,  what  is  more,  the  archaic 
Pueblos  of  to-day,  alike  furnish  examples  of  conditions,  such  as 
undoubtedly  existed  in  Mediten-anean  countries  in  ancient  times 
and  inspired  Greek  statesmen  and  philosophers  to  plan  ideal  poli- 
ties, and  must  have  preceded  the  creation  of  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  spiritualized  ideal  of  a  New  Jerusalem,  pervaded  through- 
out by  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  conclusion,  there  are  a  few  points 
which  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  students.  Different 
writers  have,  as  Prescott  summarizes,  with  certainty  discerned  in 
the  highest  American  civilizations,  a  Semitic  or  an  Egyptian  or  an 
Asiatic  origin. 

This  remarkable  combination  of  features,  distinctively  character- 
istic of  the  said  civilizations,  actually  existed  amongst  the  PhoB- 
nicians  who,  as  Professor  Sayce  relates,  were  allied  to  the  Semitic 
race,  were  affected  by  contact  with  their  cousins  the  Arameans  or 
Syrians,  penetrated  to  the  coast  of  India,  derived  their  art  from 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  later  from  Assyria,  and  ^'  knew  how  to 
combine  together  the  elements  it  had  received  and  to  return  them, 
modified  and  improved,  to  the  countries  from  which  they  had  been 
borrowed."  In  the  case  of  India  and  China  it  is  an  established 
and  accepted  truth  that  an  active  communication  existed  between 
these  countries  and  Asia  Minor,  which  was  carried  on  by  a  race  of 
seafarers  and  colonists.  When  it  is  realized  that,  through  them, 
distant  regions  became  known  and  accessible,  and  that  at  one  time 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  for  instance,  statesmen,  phil- 
osophers and  mathematicians  alike  rivalled  each  other  in  plan- 
ning ideal  states,  based  on  the  identical  principle :  the  harmonizing 
of  human  life  with  Nature's  laws ;  it  seems  but  rational  to  infer 
that,  at  different  times,  bands  of  enthusiasts,  adopting  one  numer- 
ical scheme  in  preference  to  another,  and  led  perhaps  by  its  in- 
ventor or  disciples,  set  out  in  search  of  distant  countries  where 
they  could  undisturbedly  establish  '^  celestial  kingdoms"  accord- 
ing to  their  ideal  plan.  To  such  an  enterprise  as  this  I  venture  to 
assign  the  establishment  of  the  celestial  kingdom  of  China,  draw- 
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ing  attention  to  Blot's  statement,  cited  on  p.  298,  that  year  cycles 
(f.  e,  the  sociological  and  chronological  system  since  in  use)  were 
introduced  there  from  India,  after  the  Christian  era.     This  being 
the  case,  contrary  to  the  claims  of  a  much  greater  antiquity  by 
Chinese  scholars,  the  present  form  of  the  ^^  celestial  kingdom" 
appears  to  date  from  the  arrival  in  China,  from  Persia,  of  Semitic 
emigrants,  during  the  first  century  of  our  era  (see  p.  303),  and  to 
have  undergone  a  certain  re-modelling  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  after  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  Syrian  Christians  (p.  304). 
Pointing  out  that  these  dates  would  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  cyclical  systems  of  India  and  Eastern  Asia  had  been  formulated 
under  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  date  of  their  introduction  and  establishment  assigns 
them  to  approximately  the  same  period  which  produced  the  nu- 
merical scheme  adopted  by  Constantine,  Maya  and  Mexican  calen- 
drical  and  chronological  scheme.    At  the  period  when  Constantine 
established  New  Rome  and  instituted  four  divisions  of  the  empire, 
each  divided  into  thirteen   yielding  a  total  of  fifty-two  prefect- 
ures, there  lived  in  Byzantium  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician  (315- 
390  A.  D.)  whose  name  was  Themistius  and  who  filled  the  oflSce 
of  prefect  of  Constantinople.     It  is  well  known  that  the  attempt 
thus  to  organize  the  empire  proved  fruitless  and  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  his  empire  by  Theodosius  I 
(379  A.  D.)  inaugurated  a  prolonged  persecution  of  pagan  religion 
and  philosophy  (see  p.  530) . 

Is  it  inadmissible  to  consider  at  least  the  possibility  that,  disap- 
pointed and  driven  from  their  land,  some  of  those  who  clung  to  the 
ancient  ideal,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  perfected  scheme  of 
state  organization  instituted   by  Constantine  during   the  lifetime 
of  Themistius,  carried  it  at  a  later  period,  to  the  *Miidden  land"  of 
the  West  and  established  it  there,  where  it  was  preserved  intact 
until  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest?   Is  it  by  accident  only 
that  one  of  the  names  of  the  capital  of  ancient  Mexico,as  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz  is  Temistitan, 
literally  "  land  of  Temis,"  the  Kahuatl  language  not  fumisbing 
any  meaning  to  the  latter  word?     Can  it  be  that,  just  as  the  word 
Teotl,  resembling  Theos,  is  found  on  Mexican  soil,  employed  with 
the  same  meaning  as  in  Greek,  the  name  Temistitan  means  ^*  the 
land  of  established  law,  order  and  justice"  dedicated  to  the  Greek 
Themis,  just  as  New  Rome  was  dedicated  to  Sofia  =  Wisdom?  Or 
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did  some  sort  of  connection  exist  between  the  nnme  of  the  Mexi- 
can capital,  the  system  on  which  it  was  estnblished  nnd  the  phil- 
osopher Tliemistius  ? 

Is  it  by  chance  merely  that  the  state  calendar  of  Temistitan  was 
based  on  4  X  13  ^^  52  divisions,  and  that  Tbeinistius  of  fiyzan- 
tinm,  a  member  of  that  school  of  philosophy  which  had  evolved 
nnmberless  plans  and  ntimencul  schemes  for  ideal  states,  should 
have  lield  one  of  the  4  X  13  r^  52  prefectures  Jnring  Constantine's 
r«ign?  In  order  to  make  the  most  rapid  advance  towards  a  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  origin  of  American  civilizations,  I 
Tentnre  to  suggest  thai  Orientalists  and  Americanists  should  com- 
bine and  freshly  study  it  from  opposite  points  of  view.  One  side 
might  be  taken  by  those  who  incline  to  admit  the  possibility  that 
a  few  Phcenician  traders  discovered  the  American  continent  in 
ancient  times  and  that,  subsequently,  those  to  whom  they  imparted 
their  discovery  and  their  snccessom,  the  daring  Greek  navigators, 
conveyed  thither,  at  intervals,  bands  of  refugees  or  entluisiasts  who 
braved  danger  and  death,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  blessed  land 
where,  free  from  persecution,  they  could  found  ideal  democracies 
or  divine  polities. 

Besides  studying  and  adding  to  the  numberless  similuritiea  which 
have  been  cited  by  so  many  different  autliorities  and  to  which  1 
bare  added  a  modest  contribution,  let  them  produce  evidence  show- 
ing the  improbability  that  the  identical  forms  of  cult,  religion, 
social  organization,  calendar  cycles  and  numerical  schemes  should 
have  been  independently  evolved  two  or  more  times  by  dislinct 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  let  those  who  hold  the  view  that  Ameri- 
can  civilization  was  purely  autochthonous,  advance  grounds  for  the 
•apposition  that  it  developed  a  school  of  philosophical  speculation 
and  that  America  produced  its  t^mpedocles  and  its  Plato.  Let 
tliem  also  formulate  the  psychical  law  which  caused  the  American 
race  to  formulat*  the  four  elements,  recognized  as  snch  by  the  pliil- 
oeophers  of  India  and  Greece,  and  not  the  five  of  Chinese  philoso- 
phy; and  to  evolve  numerical  schemes  applied  to  social  orgauiza- 
tlOD,  identical  with  those  current  in  India,  Western  Asia  and 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  but  different  from  that  employed  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  will  also  be  incumbent  upon  them  not  only 
to' disprove  American  traditions,  which  record  the  introduction  of 
•  higher  civilization  and  plans  of  social  organization  by  stranger- 
hut  also  to  demonstrate  that,  although  in  ancient  times,  FhffiDi 
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traders  carried  on  an  active  traffic  with  Britain,  daring  the  perils 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  they  coald  not  possibly  have  ventured  across 
the  southern  Atlantic,  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  It  has 
remained  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  circumstances  pre- 
vented my  attending  the  Orientalist  Congress  which  met  at  Rome, 
in  October,  1899,  under  the  presidency  of  the  illustrious  Count 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  having  first  sug- 
gested and  planned  that  a  section  of  the  Congress  should  devote 
itself  to  the  discussion  of  prehistoric  contact  or  connection  between 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

With  an  apology  for  my  non-attendance  and  consequent  failure 
to  aid  in  organizing  the  section  and  carrying  out  a  plan  which  met 
with  my  enthusiastic  approval,  I  venture  to  submit  the  present 
investigation  to  the  President  and  oflScers  of  the  Orientalist  Con- 
gress with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  contain  material  and 
suggestions  for  fruitful  discussions  during  the  next  Congress  held, 
and  that  these  may  be  carried  on  in  a  section  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  facts  relating  to  prehistoric  America  and  its  relation 
to  the  Old  World. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  view  is  advanced  that  the  ancient 
cross-symbol  or  swastika  was  first  used  by  man,  presumably  in 
circumpolar  regions,  as  a  record  of  the  opposite  positions  assumed, 
by  circumpolar  constellations,  in  performing  their  nocturnal  and 
annual  circuit  around  Polaris.  Employed  as  a  year  sign  in  the 
first  case,  the  cross  or  swastika  later  became  the  symbol  of  the 
Four  Quarters,  of  quadruplicate  division  and  of  a  stable  central 
power  whose  rule  extended  in  four  directions  and  controlled  the 
entire  Heaven. 

At  some  remote  period  of  antiquity  man  developed  the  idea  of 
social  organization  and,  in  India,  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia- 
Assyria,  actual  proofs  exist  that  the  earliest  cities  and  states  were 
divided  into  four  quarters,  a  division  involving  the  distribution  of 
the  population  into  four  tribes  under  a  central  chief.  Wherever  thia 
division  was  carried  out,  it  represented  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
human  society  and  the  establihhment  of  the  ideal  of  a  religious 
democracy,  founded  on  principles  of  law,  order,  justice,  peace  and 
good  will.  The  pyramid,  a  primitive  form  of  which  consisted  o( 
four  stories,  and  cruciform  sacred  structures^  may  be  regarded  a* 
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moniiments  commemorating  a  cosmical  and  territorial  organization 
into  four  parts.  The  more  extended  conception  of  seven  direcliona 
ID  space,  cousiBting  of  the  Above  and  Below,  or  Heaven  and  Karth, 
the  Four  Quarters  and  the  eacred  Middle,  the  synopsis  of  all,  was 
alsoevoived.  In  the  confederations  of  India  and  Iran,  and  Arabia, 
in  tbe  eeven-atoried  towers  of  Babylonia,  and  in  the  division  of 
the  Egyptians  into  seven  classes,  we  And  the  earliest  (races  of  a 
practical  application  of  this  numerical  division. 

The  ancient  historical  records  of  Egypt  and  Greece  reveal  that, 
in  the  earliest  polities,  the  population  was  divided  into  groups  con- 
sisting of  a  flied  number  of  individuals,  officially  represented  by 
chieftains,  or  officers  of  the  state,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  state 
formed  a  unit,  constituted  according  to  a  mathematical  scheme, 
which  was  also  applied  to  tbe  regulation  of  time.  Each  officer  of 
the  state  held  office  for  a  fixed  term,  in  a  prescribed  order  of  rota- 
tion. The  year  was  divided  intoaflxed  number  of  seasons,  marked 
by  the  positions  of  a  circunipolar  constellation,  and  this  therefore 
appeared  to  regulate  not  only  the  cycle  of  time  but  the  govern- 
nientAl  rotation  of  office  and  the  entii-e  activity  of  the  community. 
Starting  from  a  common  basis  of  quadruplicate  division  in  different 
countries,  a  great  variety  of  constilutions  of  state  was  independ- 
ently invented  by  statesmen  and  phil<iM>phers,  who  devised  cycles 
produced  by  different  combinations  of  numbers  and  signs,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  regulate  time  and  communal  life  in  imitation  of  the  law, 
order  and  harmony  existing  in  the  motion  of  the  stars  and  under  the 
goidance  of  a  supreme  mier,  the  earthly  representative  of  Polaris. 

Tbe  origin  of  these  ideas  and  governmental  scheme,  in  tbe  Old 
World,  is  assigned  by  competent  authorities  to  a  northern  race 
which  had  discovered  the  art  of  fire-muking  and  evolved  a  religious 
cult  and  ritual  suggested  by  it,  in  association  with  |)ole-stAr  wor- 
ship. Their  civilization  is  supposed  to  have  been  developed  by  con- 
tact with  a  southern  race,  in  Pbrygia,  and  to  have  been  carried  at  a 
remote  period  by  their  seafaring  descendants  to  India,  Asia  Miuor, 
Egypt  and  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  to  European  countries, 
■itaalcd  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  present  investigation  brings  into  prominence  the  fact  that, 
Jaat  as  the  older  Andean  art  closely  resembles  that  of  the  early 
Mediterranean,  an  observation  first  made  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,' 

I  AditrcnoftbH  reUrlnif  rn-nlilunl  of  Ibe  A.  A.  A.S..  Columbuo  Micclliitf.  IMM.   I'ri>- 
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SO  the  fundamental  principles,  numerical  scheme  and  plan  of  the 
state  founded  by  the  foreign  Incas  in  Peru,  resembled  those  for- 
mulated by  Plato  in  his  description  of  an  ideal  state. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  on  which  the  writer  lays  utmost  stress, 
that,  whereas  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  divisions  of  the  elements  and  numerical 
cycles,  the  American  systems  exactly  agree  with  those  propounded 
by  Greek  philosophers  and  said  to  have  reached  them  from  more 
ancient  centres  of  culture,  presumably  through  the  Phoeniciaus. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  undoubtedly  exist  remarkable  analogies 
between  the  Chinese  and  Hindu  and  Mexican  sociological,  chro- 
nological, cyclical  systems,  their  principles  being  precisely  the 
same.  These  close  analogies  as  well  as  the  marked  divergences 
which  have  been  noted  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
by  the  assumption  that  each  of  these  countries  derived  their  civili- 
zation from  the  same  source.  Over  and  over  again  different  writers 
have  pointed  out  undeniable  analogies  and  resemblances  between 
the  highest  forms  of  American  civilization  and  that  of  China,  India, 
Asia  Minor,  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  European  countries. 
At  the  same  time  modern  research  has  shown  that  the  seafarers, 
whom  we  shall  conveniently  designate  as  the  Phoenicians,  acted  as 
the  intermediaries  of  ancient  Old  World  civilization  and  formulated 
a  culture  which  incorporated  and  formed  a  curious  compound  of 
elements  drawn  from  different  countries  and  people. 

While  investigation,  moreover,  reveals  that  the  conquest  of 
Phoenicia  and  intermittent  periods  of  warfare  and  persecutiou 
directed  against  the  religion  and  democratic  principles  of  its  peo- 
ple, must  have  furnished  the  most  powerful  incentive  for  them  to 
extend  their  voyages  of  discovery  and  seek  distant  lands  where 
colonies  might  be  established.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  safe  places 
of  refuge  were  found,  their  existence  would  remain  a  secret  and 
that,  in  course  of  time,  a  complete  isolation  of  distant  colonies 
would  result. 

Considering  that  it  would  be  premature  to  formulate  a  final  con- 
clusion on  a  subject  which  demands  so  much  more  investigation, 
I  merely  observe  here  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  conditions 
which  existed  and  survive  amongst  the  aborigines  of  America 
would  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that  they  received 
certain  elements  of  culture  and  civilization  from  Mediterranean 
seafarers   who,  at  widely  separated,  critical  periods  of  Old  World 
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bistorj,  may  have  transported  refugees  and  would-be  coIoniBts  or 
founders  of  ideal  republics  aod  "diviae  polities"  to  diSereiit 
parts  of  the  hidden  or  divine  land  of  '•  the  West,"  the  existence  of 
wtiich  was  known  by  tradition  to  tbe  Egyptain  priestbood. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  apparent  bow  tbe  American  Con- 
tinent could  have  become  an  isolated  area  of  preservation  where 
archaic  and  primitive  forma  of  civilization,  religious  cult,  symbo- 
liam  and  industries,  drawn  at  different  epochs,  from  various,  more 
or  less  important  centres  or  from  the  outposts  of  Old  World  cul- 
ture, would  be  handed  down,  transformed  through  the  active  and 
incre&aing  infiuenee  of  the  native  elements.  The  latter  must 
always  have  been  markedly  predominant  since  it  must  be  as- 
sumed, if  at  all,  that  the  number  of  individuals  who  reached 
America,  and  tbe  subsequent  duration  of  their  lives,  must  have 
been  estremely  limited.  Wbat  is  more,  as  Montezuma  related 
that  tbe  colonists, from  whom  he  descended,  married  native  women, 
it  ta  obvious  that,  from  tbe  outset,  foreign  and  native  inDuences 
were  combined. 

There  was  one  main  element,  however,  underlying  both  foreign 
and  native  civilizations,  wbieb  funned  the  basis  of  both,  united  and 
made  them  as  one,  namely,  the  recognition  of  Bsed  immutable  laws 
governing  the  universe,  attained,  by  both  races,  by  longcoutinued 
observation  of  Polaris  and  tlie  "  Northern"  eonatellations. 

To  me  the  most  precious  result  of  tbe  preceding  investigation  is 
the  gradual  recognition  that  the  entire  intellectual,  moral  and  relig- 
ioas  evolution  of  mankind  has  been  tbe  result  of  the  tlxed  laws 
which  govern  the  univeree.  From  the  time  when  our  world  began 
to  revolve  in  space,  at  intervals,  a  luminous  point  of  fixity  in 
apace  has  existed  and  an  unknown  force,  irresistible  as  that  which 
controls  tbe  magnetic  needle  and  gyrostat,'  api)ears  to  have  raised 

>  "PrvlCMor  t'errr.  F.  R.  S.,  In  his  admlrkble  iDonugnph  on  SplnniDg  Tai>i.>  (how* 
how  >  ■pinning  gTroatat  wboBO  spinning  ails  Is  uonipelletl  lij-  the  expeiimeuMr  lata 
■  borlionlal  plane  la  then  coniitralned  by  tho  earth's  tnoUun  alune  to  direct  Ita  spin. 
Blag  ails  dne  north  and  south  and  so  to  Indicate  mathemallcally  the  lie  o(  tbe  true 
meridian  ot  Its  spot.  It  the  spinning  gyrostat  be  next  sbnt  oil  trom  all  other  motion 
rxcepi  arertlciii  one  In  the  plane  uf  tills  meridian.  Its  splnnlngjiils  will  point  tb  north 
•nd  np  to,  and  continue  to  point  truly  up  to,  the  celestial  pole."  Then,  adds  ProtMsor 
Ferry,  la  terms  strangely  suitable  tu  my  pnriK>see :  "  It  Is  witb  &  eurloos  mlitnre  of 
(•ellnga  that  one  llrst  recognlies  llie  fact  that  aU  rotating  bodies,  ny-wheel*  of  steam- 
•B^DS*  and  tho  like,  are  alvays  tending  to  turn  thenwelves  towards  the  I'olealar: 
g«nt]y  and  tnlnly  tugging  at  Iheir  foundailons,  all  the  time  they  are  In  nioUoti,  to  get 
tuitnd  towards  the  ohjeet  of  their  adoration." 

'  aiiniuc*  of  SelMMj  Bplniihii  Toft,  by  Proftmor  Jahn  Pwij.  M.  K,.  D.Sr.,  F.  B.S.,  1M»U.  «>  WT-Lll), 
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the  miod  of  man  from  ignonnce  and  darkness  an<l  gaided  bis  fool- 
sUps  towards  a  higher  Scale  of  existence  and  a  more  elevated  cod- 
ceptioD  of  a  supreme  central  power. 

From  this,  amongst  favored  races,  the  liigher  conception  of  an 
invisible  supreme  deity  seems  to  have  been  gradually  developed  by 
the  human  miod.  as  it  rose  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  evolution.  To 
many,  the  idea  that  it  was  the  observation  of  the  sUirs  and  the  rec- 
(^nitioQ  of  the  fixity  of  Polaris  which  first  led  man  to  realize  tfae 
existence  of  immutable  laws,  and  of  a  supreme  celestial  power 
ruling  the  universe  and  to  form  the  sacred  sign  of  the  cross,  will 
appear  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  text  in  Genesis,  which  expressly 
mentions  as  the  first,  and  therefore  cbief,  purpose  for  which  the 
lights  in  tlie  firmament  were  created,  tliat  "they  should  be  for 

signs  and  portents,  for  seaBons,  for  days  and  years and 

for  lights." 

When  we  realize  that  all  revolving  spheres  io  space,  and  Um 
beings  that  may  live  upon  them,  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be  subject 
to  the  B&me  conditions  as  govern  our  tiny  world,  forcing  their  in- 
tellectual evolution  to  proceed  in  parallel  lines  to  ours,  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  the  existence  of  OneGreat  Plan,  and  to  ren- 
der reverent  homage  to  the  Master- Architect  of  the  Universe. 


APPENDIX  I. 

Ck>ifPARATiyB  Table  of  some  Qoeghoa,  Nahuatl  and 

Mata  words. 


QUKCHUA. 

hAtan  :=  great. 

pmcha  =tiine,  name  of 
annual  harvest  fes- 
tival. 


Nahuatl. 

haey  =  great, 
pachtli  =  name  of  an- 
nual harvest  festival. 


jacn  and  nnn  :=  water.       atl  =  water. 


pihi-bny  =  first  bom. 


pll-conetl  =  Infant  son 
pllll  =  nobleman,  or 

son. 
pilhna  =  he  who  has 

sons, 
pill!  =  the  fingers. 


Maya. 

pax  =  name  of  festi- 
val in  which  prayers 
were  offered  to  ob- 
tain abundant  har- 
vest. 

haa  =  water, 
aak  =  moist, 
aakal  =  lagoon, 
yachhaa  =  canal, 
stream  of  water. 


all   =  good. 


qualli  =  good. 


ycacha  =  frequenta- 
tive. 

ahaa  =  to  spin  or 
weave. 

ahna-ycacha  =  to  spin 
continnonsly. 

ticpac  =  to  lie  month 
upwards. 

ticno  =  the  zenith. 


mala-cachoa,  verb,  to 
spin  or  twist  or  turn 
something  around 
continuously. 


malacatl  =  spindle, 
icpac  =  to  be  on  the 

top    of     something 

hiph. 
ticatla  =  midniglit. 
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QUBCHUA. 

cosca  =  things  that 
are  alike,  necklace. 


Nahuatl. 
cozcatl=bead8,  strong 
precious     stones, 
metaphorically  used 
to   designate    one's 
children. 


Mata 


maqai  or  maki=hand. 
makip-pampa  =  palm 

of  hand, 
pampa  =  name  for 

plain. 


maitl  =  hand, 
macpalli  =  palm  of 

hand, 
pan  =  affix,  meaning 

upon,  above. 


kab  ==  hand. 
tankab=palm  of  hind. 


hamihaa  =  small  ves- 
sel. 


hann  and  hnni  =  a 
number,  a  division 
of  men,  ten  thoa- 
sand  (Markham). 

hnna  =  all. 


comitl  =  earthen 
vessel. 


com  =  earthen  veaieL 

hooch  =  vessel  in  gen- 
eral. 

hon  =  one. 
honkinchil  =  one 
count  =  10X100,000. 


palla  =  woman  of  no- 
ble birth. 


pallca  =  the  flDgers,  or 
branches  of  a  tree 
(Chinchaysuyo  dia- 
lect) . 


tlapalli  -ez  tli =nobillty 
of  blood  or  lineage 
(metaphor). 

tlapalli  =  color    or 
dye. 

tlapaloloni  =  worthy 
of  being  reverenced 
and  saluted. 

tlapaliui  =  able-bodied, 
marriageable  young 
man. 

atlapalli  =  wing  of  a 
bird,  leaf  of  tree. 

cuitlapilli,  atlapalli  = 
metaphor  signifying 
the  people  and  ser- 
vants of  the  state, 
literally  the  tail  and 
wing  of  a  bird. 


pal,  pa'al,  palal,  palil= 
child,  boy,  servant. 
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It  l8  qoite  obviooB  how  this  metaphor  came  to  be  employed.  The  words 
for  tail  and  wing  respectively  terminate  with  pilU  the  word  designating 
nobleman,  the  npper  class,  and  palli,  signifying  the  lower  class,  women, 
boys,  servants.  The  head  of  the  bird  signified  the  chief  and  the  two 
eyes  and  two  halves  of  the  beak  conveyed  the  idea  of  duality,  or  two  in 
one. 

There  are  indications  that  the  right  foot,  with  its  four  claws,  symbol- 
ised the  four  chief  rulers  of  the  Above  and  the  left  foot  the  four  rulers 
of  the  Below. 

The  control  of  the  feet  and  entire  l)ody  was,  of  course,  assigned  to  the 
head.  It  is  only  when  the  full  metaphorical  significance  of  the  eagle,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  state,  is  understood,  that  the  meaning  of  the  eagle  in 
the  arms  of  Mexico  and  the  native  bird  symbolism  begin  to  become  ap- 
parent. I  have  shown  that  in  Pern  and  Yucatan  the  word  for  head  was 
qrnonymous  for  chief.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  how  far  the  same 
symbolism  prevailed  throughout  the  American  Continent  and  whether  In 
other  cases  the  words  for  bird,  wings,  tail  and  claws  are  homonymous  or 
synonymous  for  the  state  and  its  divisions.  Amongst  the  Zufiis  the  State 
and  entire  scheme  of  organization  is  associated  with  the  Imaginary  form 
of  a  quadruped  and  in  Mexico  there  are  indications  that  at  one  time  the 
human  form  was  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  the  State  and  Its  subdivi- 
sions.   This  subject  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  the  text. 


QUKCHUA. 

Uira-cocha  =  name  of 
mythical  personage 
and  title  of  Creator. 

Uira? 

occha  =  abyss. 


Nahuatl. 

In  the  native  harangues 
the  Supreme  Being  is 
referred  to  as  being 
like  an  unfkthomable 
abyss. 

ixachicatlan  =  abyss. 

ixachi=  great,  much. 


Mata. 


cochca  = 

coch-allpa  =  fallow 
land,  **  tierra  de  des- 
canso  :**  literally,  land 
that  is  resting. 


cochi  =  to  sleep. 
tlacochcalU  =  liter- 
ally, house  of  rest, 
burial  towers. 


cuchil  =  place  or 
town. 

ah-cuch-cab  =  the 
chief  or  ruler  of 
a  town  or  place. 


collana  =  excellent, 
principal,  sovcreic^n, 
first  and  best  of  each 
species. 
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n«iil  tiivBC 


pSxqvlil  = 


pizil=to 


tSaai  s  to  fit  dowm. 

tijmiM  =  feat  of  honor 
•och    ad    w«re   em- 
plojcd  ad  mark  of 
chieftainship. 

boahoa  •  tiana  ^  ma- 
trix. 

ti ja-cbtca  =  to  be  sel  i- 
tni^  something  in  the 
public  Aqoare. 

tiyachi  =  to  offer  or 
placf?  Homething  In 
the  public  f^juare  to 
1h;  Hold  or  exchanged. 


inlouy  =  food. 


=  brare  men. 


tiracapao  jo€l  =  the 
right  of  primogeni- 
tore  and  property. 


tianqaiztli  =  market, 
also  place  or  sqoare 
where  market   was 
held. 

tiamiqniztli  =  act  of 
buying  or  selling. 

tiamlctli  =  merchan- 
dise.* 


tialtic  =  appurte- 
nance, right  of  pof* 
session. 


Iii-tl  or 
Hun. 


In-tln  =  the 


tona-ti-uh  =  the    sun, 
literally,  that  which 
shines. 


kin  =  the  sun. 


>'riio  IiirHri  oluhncd  U>  have  (loBCCuded  from  three  windows.  See  Rites  and  Ltwsof 
flio  luriiH,  p.  77. 

*  It  U  notoworthy  timt  the  Zu&l  name  for  village  In  general  is  ti'-na-kwln-ne. 
Tliin  .a.  luitiiy  Hitting  around  and  kwin-ness place  of. 
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QUKCHUA. 

mitlmaes  =  name   for 
colonists. 


Nahuatl. 
ce-mitlme  =  sons  of 
one  mother. 


Mata. 


taytA  =  father. 


nuuna  =  mother. 


hnarmi  =  woman. 

Mama-clnaco  =  name 
of  a  female  ruler  of 
royal  blood,  mother 
of  Inca  Rocca. 


tatli  =  father. 

ta-tzin  =  father,  rev- 
erential form. 

nantli  =  mother. 

nantzln  =  reverential 
form. 

cihnatl  =  woman. 

mama  =  verb,  to  rale. 


mna  =  literally,  the 
head,  title  of  priest. 


Ingna  or  Inca  =  title 
of  Peruvian  rnler. 


ome,  literally  two,  title    hool,    ppool    or    pul, 


of  head  priest,  for 
instance:  ome  acatl, 
ome  tochtli. 

qnaitl  =  head. 

in-quaitl  =  the  head. 

qua  =  abbreviation 
for  qnaitl  (see  Sa- 
hagun,      book      ix, 
chap.  XXIX,  par.  6). 


head,  chieftain,  be- 
ginning. 


Tonapa  =  name  of 
cnltnre  hero  who, 
established  Inca  civ- 
ilization at  Tiahua- 
naco,  erected  large 
cross,  etc.,  made  his 
way  to  the  ocean  and 
departed. 


tonal  ponhqne  =  di- 
viner or  soothsayer, 
from  verb  tonalpoa 
=  to  dl  vine  by  siKns 
or    count    festivals 
by  ancient  calendar 
(Molina  dictionary). 
C/.  tonal-mltl  =  ray 
of  sun ;  literally,  sun's 
arrow,     from     tona- 
tiuh^sun.    C/.  tona- 
catzou  =  the  ancient 
men,  or  the  ruins. 
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•sue  iif  Siprsme 

jsmsTi  wtsa  sdix  rni. 

rftdLi  =  ^     caoae 
ocliier»  se  auftke  some-- 

PadiAcajiuic  =  Sidie  of 


=  tt> 


=  North. 
=rlie  wlio 


al^pAkcmh  =  he  wfci 
fooBds  a  towB  aw 
peoples  it. 
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ihac-an  or  pa-cha- 
i  :=  title  of  officer 
f  the  Inca. 
>ac  =  title  of  sa- 
reme  ruler;  ccapac 
jn,  male  mler;  cca- 
ic  ccoya  =  female 
iler. 


Nahuatl. 

yaca-tecahtli,  title  of 
the  **god  of  the 
travellers  or   mer- 
chants/* literally 
meaning  '*  the 
lord  who  guides, 
goTerns  or  leads." 

The  names  of  his  flve 
brothers  were  Chi- 
conqaiauitl,    Xomo- 
caitl,  Nacxitl,  Cochi- 
metl,  Tacapitzaoac 
The  sister  who  com- 
pleted the  group  of 
seven,  was  named 
Chalmeca-cinatl 
(Sahagun,  op.  cit. 
Book  I,  chap.  xix). 

This  god  and  his  six 
brethren,  to  whom 
the  merchants  oflTered 
sacrifices  when  they 
had  safely  returned 
from  their  perilous 
and  long  expeditions, 
doubtlessly    were 
Polaris  and  the  Ursa 
Minor  or  Major. 


Mata. 

bacabss  title    of   the 
rulers  of  the  four 
provinces  or  quar- 
ters, 
chac  a  title  of  four 
assistants  of  high 
priest. 
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APPENDIX  II. 
A  Prater-mbbtinq  or  thb  Star-worshippbrs. 

Sook-es-Shookh,  on  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the  Mesopotamian 
villayet,  though  an  interesting  spot,  is  not  an  imposing  or  attract- 
ive place.     Like  most  of  the  townlets  in  tills  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  is  just  a  straggling,  overgrown  village,  a  few  one-storied  plas- 
tered houses,  with  flat  roofs  and  narrow  doorways,  dotted  here 
and  there,  a  number  of  wattled  and  mud-daubed  huts  huddled  ir- 
regularly about,  a  mesjid^  of  course,  a  khan  or  caravanserai,  and  one 
or  two  open  spaces  with  the  inevitable  refuse  and  rubbish  heaps, 
where  a  bazar  or  market  is  held  on  Fridays.     It  looks,  however, 
picturesque  and  peaceful  enough,  as  we  ride  into  it,  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight  of  a  late  September  evening.     The  stars  are  begin- 
ning already  to  twinkle  overhead,  but  there  is  still  sufficient  light 
left  to  note  the  strange,  white-robed  figures  moving  stealthily  about 
in  the  semi-gloom  down  by  the  riverside.     Clad  in  long  snowy  gar- 
ments, reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  they  pass  to  and  fro  near 
the  edge  of  the  water,  some  wading  into  mid-stream,  while  the 
sound  of  a  strange  salutation  exchanged  in  a  strange  tongue,  Sood 
Havilakh^  strikes  oddly  upon  the  ear  long  accustomed  to  the  ordi- 
nary salutation,  Selam  Alekum^  of  the  Arab-speaking  Moslemin. 
Paderha  Sittekh,  "  their  fathers  were  burned,"  cries  our  Persian 
CJiarvadar  and  guide  in  disgust,  as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
white-robed  figures,  thus  delicately  hinting  that  they  are  not  fol- 
lowers of  Islam;  and  a  Jew  from  Hamadau  who  accompanies  our 
party,  on  his  way  to  the  tomb  of  Ezekiel,  deliberately  spits  upon 
the  ground  and  exclaims,  in  pure  Hebrew,  Obde  kokhabim  umaza- 
loth,  ''  servants  of  the  stars  and  planets."     And  the  Hebrew  is  not 
wrong.     The  forms  gathering  by  the  riverside  in  the  twilight  are 
those  of  ''Star-worshippers,"  the  last  remnants  of   the   famous 
magi  of  ancient  Chaldea,  and  their  followers,  the  Babylonian  adorers 
of  the  host  of  heaven.     To  the  number  of  about  four  thousand  in 
all,  they  still  survive  in  their  Mesopotamian  native  land,  principally 
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doag  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphratea  river,  where  they  form  anialt 
riilS'ge  communities.  Thej  iuvari:ibly  beep  tlieir  settlements  some' 
pbere  near  a  atreani,  for  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
Reeded  by  frequent  bathings  and  abliitioiiB,  and  a  rill  of  flowing 
trater  pnasing  ne;ir  or  through  their  Labernacle  or  meeting- pi  ace  is 
hid ispen sable.  Hence  thia  ediHce  in  always  raised  quite  close  to 
Ibe  river.  They  call  themselves  Muiidai/a,  Maadaites,  posuessors 
pt  the  "  word,"  the  "  living  word,"  keep  strictly  to  their  own  cus- 
lOiDB  and  observances  and  language,  and  never  intermarry  with 
kfoalems.  who  call  them  Sabba,  S:Lbeaus.  Their  dialect  ia  a  rem- 
mat  of  the  later  Babylonian,  and  resembles  closely  the  idiom  of 
|m  Palestinian  Talmud,  and  their  liturgy  is  a  compound  of  frag- 
Benta  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  cosmogony  witli  gnoatic  mysticism 
Dflu«nced  by  later  superstitions.  They  are  aquiet  and  inoffensive 
^ple  noted,  oddly  enough,  for  the  quality  of  their  dairy  produce 
■t  the  villages,  and  for  their  skill  as  metal  workers  and  goldsmiths 
B  the  towns  where  they  reside.  Their  principal  settlement  is,  or 
ras.  at  Mardin,  in  the  Bagdad  district ;  but  there  has  always  been 
I  Bmall  community  of  them  at  Sook-es-^hookh,  on  the  banks  of 
heir  favorite  stream,  the  Euphrates. 

,  It  happens  to  be  the  festival  of  the  Star- worshipper  celebrated 
iu  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  known  as  the  Kanithio  Zahlo,  or 
Asy  of  renunciation.  This  is  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  the  great 
watch-night  of  the  sect,  when  the  annual  prayer- meeting  is  held 
SDd  a  solemn  sacrifice  made  to  Avather  Ranio,  the  .Judge  of  the 
ander  world,  and  ftahiel,  his  colleague;  and  the  white-robed  fig- 
ures wc  observe  down  by  the  riverside  are  those  of  members  of 
the  sect  making  the  needful  preparations  for  the  prayer- meeting 
aod  its  attendant  ceremonies.  Kirst,  they  have  to  erect  their 
Jtfisft^ia,  their  tabernacle  or  outdoor  temple;  for  the  sect  has, 
strange  to  aay,  no  permanent  house  of  worship  or  meeting- place, 
bat  raise  one  previous  lo  their  festival  and  only  just  in  time  for 
the  celebration.  And  this  is  now  what  they  are  busy  doing  within 
A  few  yards  of  the  water,  as  we  ride  into  the  place.  The  elders, 
in  charge  nf  a  thkaudo,  or  deacon,  who  directa  them,  are  gathering 
bandies  of  long  reeds  and  wattles,  which  they  weave  quickly  and 
deftly  into  a  sort  of  basket  work.  Au  ol>long  space  ia  marked  out 
sbout  sixteen  feet  long  and  twelve  broad  by  stouter  reeds,  which 
are  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  close  together,  and  then  tied  with 
strong  cord.  To  these  the  squares  of  woven  reeds  and  wattles  arc 
r.  M.  piPKBs    I    fiS  ms 
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securely  attached,  forming  the  outer  containing  walls  of  the  tab- 
ernacle. The  side  walls  run  from  north  to  south,  and  are  not  more 
than  seven  feet  high.  Two  windows,  or  rather  openings  for  win- 
dows, are  left  east  and  west,  and  space  for  a  door  is  made  on  the 
southern  side,  so  that  the  priest  when  entering  the  edifice  has  the 
North  Star,  the  great  object  of  their  adoration,  immediately  fac- 
ing him.  An  altar  of  beaten  earth  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
reed-encircled  enclosure,  and  the  interstices  of  the  walls  well 
daubed  with  clay  and  soft  earth,  which  speedily  hardens.  On  one 
side  of  the  altar  is  placed  a  little  furnace  of  dark  earthenware,  and 
on  the  other  a  little  handmill,  such  as  is  generally  used  in  the  East 
for  grinding  meal,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal. 
Close  to  the  southern  wall,  a  circular  basin  is  now  excavated  in 
the  ground,  about  eight  feet  across,  and  from  the  river  a  short 
canal  or  channel  is  dug  leading  to  it.  Into  this  the  water  flows 
from  the  stream,  and  soon  fills  the  little  reservoir  to  the  brim. 
Two  tiny  cabins  or  huts,  made  also  of  reeds  and  wickerwork,  each 
just  large  enough  to  hold  a  single  person,  are  then  roughly  pat 
together,  one  by  the  side  of  the  basin  of  water,  the  other  at  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  the  southern  wall,  beyond  the  entrance.  The  sec- 
ond of  these  cabins  or  huts  is  sacred  to  the  Ganzivro  or  high  priest 
of  the  Star-worshippers,  and  no  layman  is  ever  allowed  to  even  so 
much  as  touch  the  walls  with  his  hands  after  it  is  built  and  placed 
in  position.  The  doorway  and  window  openings  of  the  edifice  are 
now  hung  with  white  curtains  ;  and  long  before  midnight,  the  hour 
at  which  the  prayer  meeting  commences,  the  little  Mishkna,  or 
tabernacle  open  to  the  sky,  is  finished  and  ready  for  the  solemnity. 
Towards  midnight  the  Star- worshippers,  men  and  women,  come 
slowly  down  to  the  Mishkna  by  the  riverside.  Each,  as  he  or  she 
arrives,  enters  the  tiny  wattled  hut  by  the  southern  wall,  disrobes 
and  bathes  in  the  little  circular  reservoir,  the  tarmido^  or  priest, 
standing  by  and  pronouncing  over  each  the  formula,  *''' Eshvxo 
d'hai\  Eshmo  d'manda  ha'i  madlikar  elakh"  (*'  The  name  of  the 
living  one,  the  name  of  the  living  word,  be  remembered  upon  thee"). 
On  emerging  from  the  water,  each  one  robes  himself  or  herself  in 
the  rasta,  that  is,  the  ceremonial  white  garments  peculiar  to  the 
Star- worshippers,  consisting  of  a  sadro^  a  long  white  shirt  reaching 
to  the  ground ;  a  nassifo^  or  stole,  round  the  neck  falling  to  the 
knees  ;  a  hiniamo^  or  girdle  of  woollen  material ;  a  gabooa^  square 
head-piece  reaching  to  the  eyebrows ;  a  shcUooalj  or  white  over- 
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mantle ;  and  a  kanzolo,  or  turban,  wound  round  the  gabooa  heod- 
^eoe,  of  which  ooe  end  is  left  banging  down  over  the  shoulder. 
^Peculiar  sauctitv  attaches  to  the  raaln,  for  the  garments  composing 
are  those  in  which  every  .Star- worshipper  is  buried,  and  in  which 
tte  believes  he  will  appear  for  judgment  before  Avather  in  the 
nether  world  Materotho.  Each  one,  as  soon  as  he  is  thus  attired, 
eroasea  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  door  of  tlie  tabernacle, 
■nd  Beats  himself  upon  the  ground  there,  saluting  those  present 
with  the  cuHtomary  Sood  MavUakk,  "  Uleasing  be  with  thee," 
aod  receiving  in  return  the  usual  reply,  AssootaJi  d'ha'i  fiavitakh, 
Bleasing  of  the  living  one  be  with  thee."  The  numbers  increase 
I  the  hour  of  the  ceremonial  conies  nearer,  and  by  midnight 
lere  are  some  twenty  rows  of  these  white-robed  figures,  men 
and  women,  runked  in  orderly  array  facing  the  Mishkrta,  and 
waiting  in  silent  expectation  the  coming  of  the  priests.  A  couple 
of  tarmidos,  lamp  in  hand,  guard  the  entry  to  the  tabernacle,  and 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pointers  of  the  Great  Bear  in  the 
tiky  above.  As  soon  as  these  attain  the  position  indicating  mid- 
night, the  priests  give  a  signal  by  waving  the  lamps  they  hold,  and 
Id  a  few  moments  the  clergy  of  the  sect  march  down  in  procession. 
In  front  are  four  of  the  shkandos,  young  deacous.  attired  in  the 
muta,  with  the  addition  of  a  silk  cap,  or  lagha,  under  the  turban. 
to  indicate  their  rank.  FoUuwing  these  come  four  tarmidos,  ordained 
priests  who  have  lAdergonc  the  baptism  of  the  dead.  Each  wears 
a  gold  ring  on  the  little  linger  of  the  right  hand,  and  carries  a  tau- 
■fasped  cross  of  olive  wood  to  show  his  standing.  Behind  the  tar- 
tnidoa  comes  the  spiritual  he^id  of  the  sect,  the  Gnmiuro,  a  priest 
«lected  by  his  colleagues,  who  has  made  complete  renunciation 
of  the  world  and  is  regarded  as  one  dead  and  in  the  realms  of 
the  blessed.  He  is  escorted  by  four  other  deacons.  One  holds 
aloft  the  lat^e  wooden  tau-cross,  known  as  dertuhvod  zivo,  that 
aymboUzes  his  religious  office  ;  a  second  bears  the  sacred  scrlptaree 
ot  the  Star- worshippers,  tlie  Sidru  Rabba,  "  thegreat  Order,"  two- 
tfairds  of  which  form  the  liturgy  of  the  living  and  one-third  the 
,  ritual  of  the  dead.  The  third  of  the  deacons  carries  two  live 
ptgeoDS  in  a  cage,  and  the  last  a  measure  of  barley  and  of  sesame 
•eeda.  The  procession  marches  through  the  ranks  of  the  seated 
worshippers,  who  bend  and  kiss  the  garments  of  the  Ganzivro  as 
be  passes  near  th>-m.  The  tarmidos,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
tabernacle,  draw  back  the  hanging  over  the  doorway  and  the  priests 
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file  in,  the  deacons  and  tarmidos  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving  the 
Ganzivro  standing  alone  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  earthen 
altar  facing  the  North  Star,  Polaris.  The  sacred  book,  Sidra  Rabba, 
is  laid  upon  the  altar  folded  back  where  the  liturgy  of  the  living 
is  divided  from  the  ritual  of  the  dead.  The  high  priest  takes  one 
of  the  live  pigeons  handed  to  him  by  a  shkando^  extends  his  hand 
towards  the  Polar  Star  upon  which  he  fixes  his  eyes,  and  lets  the 
bird  fly,  calling  aloud,  Bshmo  dlidi  rabba  mshabbah  zivo  kadmaya 
Elaha  Edmen  Nafshi  Eprah^  "In  the  name  of  the  living  one, 
blessed  be  the  primitive  light,  the  ancient  light,  the  Divinity  self- 
created."  The  words,  clearly  enunciated  within,  are  distinctly 
heard  by  the  worshippers  without,  and  with  one  accoi*d  the  white- 
robed  figures  rise  from  their  places  and  prostrate  themselves  upon 
the  ground  towards  the  North  Star,  on  which  they  have  silently 
been  gazing. 

Noiselessly  the  worshippers  resume  their  seated  position  on  the 
ground  outside.     Within  the  Mishkna,  or  tabernacle,  the  Oamivro 
steps  on  one  side,  and  his  place  is  immediately  taken  by  the  senior 
priest,  a  tarmido,  who  opens  the  Sidra  Rabba  before  him  on  the 
altar  and  begins  to  read  the  Shomhotto^  '*  confession"  of  the  sect, 
in  a  modulated  chant,  his  voice  rising  and  falling  as  he  reads,  and 
ever  and  anon  terminating  in  a  loud  and  swelling  Mshobbo  fiavi 
eshmakhyo  Manda  dlia)\  '*  Blessed  be  thy  name,  O  source  of  life," 
which   the  congregants  without  take  up  and  repeat  with  bowed 
heads,  their  hands  covering  their  eyes.     While  the  reading  is  in 
progress  two  other  priests  turn,  and  prepare  the  Peto  elayat^  or  high 
mystery,  as  they  term  their  Communion.     One  kindles  a  charcoal 
fire  in  the  earthenware  stove  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  other 
grinds  small  some  of  the  barley  brought  by  the  deacon.     He  then 
expresses  some  oil  from  the  sesame  seed,  and,  mixing  the  barley 
meal  and  oil,  prepares  a  mass  of  dough  which  he  kneads  and  sepa- 
rates into  small  cakes,  the  size  of  a  two-shilling  piece.     These  are 
quickly  thrust  into  or  on  the  oven  and  baked,  the  chanting  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  Shomhotto  still  proceeding  with  its  steady  sing-song 
and  response,  Mshobbo  havi  eshinakhyo,  from  outside.     The  fourth 
of  the  tarmidos  now  takes  the  pigeon  left  in  the  cage  from  the 
shkando^  or  deacon,  standing  near  him,  and  cuts  its  throat  quickly 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  taking  care  that  no  blood  is  lost.    The 
little  cakes  are  then  brought  to  him  by  his  colleague,  and,  still 
holding  the  dying  pigeon,  he  strains  its  neck  over  them  in  such  a 
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way  that  four  drops  fall  on  each  one  no  as  to  form  the  sacred  lau, 
or  oro86.  Amid  the  continued  readiug  of  the  liturgy,  the  calces  are 
carried  round  to  the  norsbippers  outside  by  the  two  principal  prieBts 
who  prepared  theui,  who  themselves  |K>p  them  direct  into  the 
mouths  of  the  members,  wilh  the  words  Jixliinud  bereshm  ti'hat, 
"  Marlted  l>e  thou  with  the  mark  of  the  living  one."  The  four 
deacons  inside  the  ^fillhkna  walk  round  to  the  rear  of  the  altar  and 
dig  a  little  hole,  in  which  the  body  of  the  dead  pigeon  is  then 
buried.  The  chanting  of  the  confession  is  now  closed  by  the  offi- 
ciating larmido,  and  the  high  priest,  the  Gamivro,  resuming  his 
former  place  in  front  of  the  Sacred  Book,  begins  the  recitation  of 
the  Maitaakhlo,  or  "renunciation"  of  the  dead,  ever  directing  his 
prayers  towards  the  North  Star,  ou  which  the  gaze  of  the  worship- 
pers outside  continues  fixed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial 
observances  and  prayers.  This  star  is  the  Olmad'nhooi-a,  literally 
"the  world  of  light,"  the  primitive  sun  of  the  Star- worship  pen 
theogouy,  the  paradise  of  the  elect,  and  the  abode  of  the  pious 
bereafter.  For  three  hours  the  reading  of  the  "  renunciation  "  by 
the  high  priest  conlinuea,  interrupted  only,  ever  and  anon,  by  the 
Jfahobbo  havi  eshmnhhi/o,  "  Hlessed  be  tby  name,"  of  the  partici- 
pUDts  seated  outside,  until,  towards  dawn,  a  loud  and  ringing  Ano 
oaborlakh  ano  anborlc  ya  Arather,  '^  1  mind  me  of  tliee,  mind  thou 
of  me  O  Avather."  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest,  and  sig- 
nalises the  termination  of  the  prayers. 

Before  the  North  .Star  fades  in  the  pale  asben  grey  of  approacb- 
fng  dawn,  a  sheep,  penned  over  night  near  the  river,  is  led  into  the 
tabernacle  by  one  of  the  four  »hkaiulos  for  sacrifice  to  Avather 
»Dd  bis  companion  deity,  Ptahiel.  It  is  a  wether,  for  the  Slar- 
wOTSbippers  never  kill  ewes,  or  eat  tlieir  flesh  when  killed.  The 
■nimal  is  laid  upon  some  reeds,  its  head  west  and  its  tail  east,  the 
Gotaivro  behind  it  facing  the  Star.  He  first  pours  water  over  bis 
hands,  then  over  his  feet,  the  water  lacing  brought  to  him  by  a 
deacon.  One  of  the  tarmidoa  takes  up  a  {wsition  at  his  elbow  and 
places  his  hand  on  the  G'lnricro's  shoulder,  saying.  Ana  thaddnkli, 
"  I  bear  witness."  The  high  priest  bends  towards  the  North  Star, 
draws  a  sharp  knife  from  his  left  aide,  and  reciting  the  formula, 
"  Id  the  name  of  Alaba,  I'tahicl  created  thee,  Hibel  Sivn  permitted 
thee,  and  it  is  I  who  slay  thee,"  cuts  the  sheep's  throat  from  ear  to 
«ar,  and  allows  the  blood  to  escape  on  ta  the  matted  reeds  upon 
which  the  animal  is  stretched  out.     The  four  deacons  go  outside. 
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wash  their  hands  and  feet,  then  flay  the  sheep,  and  cut  it  into  as 
many  portions  as  there  are  communicants  outside.  The  pieces  are 
now  distributed  among  the  worshippers,  the  priests  leave  the  tab- 
ernacle in  the  same  order  as  they  came,  and  with  a  parting  bene- 
diction from  the  Oanzivro^  Assootad  (Thai  havUakh^  **•  The  benison 
of  the  living  one  attend  thee/'  the  prayer- meeting  terminates,  and 
the  Star- worshippers  quietly  return  to  their  homes  before  the  crim- 
son sun  has  time  to  peep  above  the  horizon.^ 

1  The  accuracy  and  yalae  of  the  above  article  are  vouched  for,  in  an  interesting  way 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  F.  R.  G.  8.  (a  missionary  who  spent  ten  years  in  Ara- 
bia), who  refers  to  it  as  follows,  and  quotes  it  in  his  recent  publication :  *'  Arabia,  the 
cradle  of  Islam.  New  York,  1900,"  p.  289.  "  An  anonymous  article  in  the  Londoo 
Standard,  Oct.  19,  1894,  entitled,  *  A  prayer-meeting  of  the  Star-worshippers,'  curi- 
ously gave  me  the  key  to  open  the  lock  of  their  silence.  Whoever  wrote  it  must  have 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  religious  ceremonies,  for  when  1  translated  it  to 
a  company  of  Sabeans  at  Amara,  they  were  dumfounded.  Knowing  that  I  knew 
Bomething,  made  it  easy  for  them  to  tell  me  more." 
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t  Lists  ok  Words. 


OLD  WORLD. 

TAU  or  YU  =  tbe  lODTce  or  origin,  the  Chinese  cbarRcter  lor  which 
flgnres  a  sqaire  or  circle  divided  Into  four  bj  crossed  horlzontul  and  per- 
peadlcuiar  lines,  the  latter  projecting  above  the  sqnnre  or  circle.' 

TAUU  and  YU  =  mythical  emperors  who  lustltuted  the  celestial  king- 
dom, see  p.  2DS. 

TAOU  SING  =  •'  Revolving  Star  "  In  Ursa  Major.     China. 

Ut  or  UWEI  =  verb  to  turn  around.     Chinese. 

YUL.  YEUL,  YEOL  =  wheel  (Icelandic  h]ol,  O.  Swedish  hlngl.  Swedish 
hjul)- 

HVEL  =  dif.li,  orb.     Iceland. 

WtlOTAN  =  ODIN  =  supreme  divinity.     Scandinavia. 

JOVLA  =  sacred  hearth  Are  or  Northern  FinnH.  under  gnardlanshlp  of 
mother  of  family, 

JOVIS  =  Roman  snpreme  divinity,  associated  with  wheel. 

YAHWE  :=  Hebrew  name  for  God,  transUted  as  ■'  heaven,"  was  pro- 
noanced  Yahu.  According  to  the  Masoretes  must  be  read  Yeho  (TLhn). 
The  early  Gnostlca  wrote  lao.  that  is  Yuho  (Sajce).  The  four  codso- 
nanta  ybvh,  pronounced  Yahveb,  constituted  the  sacred  Tetragramraaton, 
or  four  lettered  nnme  of  the  Most  High. 

Archbishop  Tenlsoii  says  (Idolat.  p.  *54)  :  ■■  This  name  was  no  mystery 
kinoDK  the  Greeks,  as  Is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  god  leno  In 
Sftnchoniathon ;  Jaho  In  St.  Illersm,  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles;  Jaoth  or 
Jatao  ta  Irenaeus;  of  the  Hebrew  God  called  Jaola  by  the  Gnostics;  of 
Jaon  In  Clemens  Aleiandrtnus,  of  Jao  tlie  llrst  principle  of  the  Gnostic 
Heaven  tn  Rplphanlus;  the  God  of  Moses  in  Dlodorus  SIculus;  the  god 
Bacchus  in  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarlus;  lastly,  as  was  said,  of  the 
Samaritan  Jnlie,  In  Theodoret." 

YEUD  KKH.ID  =  name  of  supreme  god  of  Phaeulcians  the  Red  people 
(Sayce). 
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■icht  or  circlin^-air  or  wiiui  =  H- 
^  S^  -  A  Mexican  ruling  tribe  wbose 
'>r  pcopie. 

--'^rTrsTlI  ir  T'MTAL-rEinrHTLI  =tlie  •'Lord  of  tbe 
•«r  ir  i«r  ^ae  T-^is.  i-  -.  S-7rth-«smr  ?od,  sapreme  dirinitr.  Mcxko. 
1.  1^ 

ft-5  ATir~E.4  =  Z^C  -iei^.  ^.  SS. 

J      IvT  a5  A  ir^  r  l    K^'AHrXA  =  names  for  god. 

ETI-  •.  IT  HTTEv  =  iftMutUB.    Hmxd. 

~  to  -»e.  renscitnce,  TiTifj. 


1 .  1 1^  =  *i  vmJk  in  a  crrie  BaaT  times.  Nahoat]. 

£   —  *ij>y 

IL 
OLD  WORLD. 


>ELi_X£  =i*fl 

S  i>iLjL  =  xcsT-flt     Grcc«>] 

S  i  H  j.  ic  SEaM  A  =  aortL  Arabic  AI  Kaokabal  Shamaliy y  =  stir  of 
zi-  y-irn.  ±.  Kill**:  S&nmnSjT  ^the  northern  axle  or  spindle). 

-  Vi>  =  Trr?  V  «s5Cai«-     Akkadian. 

xX  iX  1  =  lAJLt  f  r  I'r^a  Major  =  &  chariot.     Greek. 

•^-Sli^      T     S-IiVASH  =  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian    sod^  **  the  oniversa! 

*.^r  ■  "*  :■  -^  ^att  wa*  wi«*-:  with  four  rays  ;see  pp.  331  and  350  ,  cf. 
'".1     ■.  J : 

5  -  - 1  '^  r'  -.  V  \T~l"y  =  *Tprt3*  god.    Phoenicia. 

*.  •  V    <i^  =  r>-    f  M  .Ta:::e^.  p.  ^^X 

-\  -.V     •  xH  \  V  =  zAzi'T  f'T  corthen:  Egypt. 

aV  ^lNTIM  =»t  I  ^jriac  triV-    Greece. 

5  In   \  ':-*  V  A  =  > : :  rr -^  s  >.: .  Icdia    **/.  Tama ). ' 

'5  >.  -  A :-.  V  A  V  I  >  =  :  r. ■: *:  ly  caste.    I  nd ia. 

■*    .    r.  -  - .  T  :  r:  i  IT  i  yi  =  .  wtrre  twin  brother  and  bitter,  and  have  Wen  respect 

:  :-•.     ■  ;"-.  '   Mtx  Ma  -era*  ni#rbt  and  dav.    Tama,  the  tn^eparal>lc  dail- 

-  :  •  .i"»   ir  i  ;*<-'Tr.  «rtr.  and  wa?*  represented  with  four  armti,  ridinic  a 

r .  *i       »     •  i    -   »  "     :  1  *  ir:*  1.  aorn-mpaniM  l»y  ••  two  four-eyed  watch  dofrs.  whlrh 

1         -    .•         -.'<   :  .:-:     r  r»--rif  four  re^on»  of  the  compass"  .  .  .  (Chanibeni'  En- 

:i     «  :■;     -*-tA  J -^-iTEical  character  of  Tama  there  can  be  no  doubt,   h 

.-  :    "^  T  -.  t:  :.-^  t:   •  a=  1  Puranic  perit-1.  the  account  of  "  Tama  "  marryh;^ 

r*p       -:<.r  .ii-cr'c-*    ?  Pakyha    n«^rth-peopIe,  white,  becoming  the  regent  of  tlie 

•  »    •  -^'^  :  ■ .:  .:  Yi—a;  :ira.  a  town  in  the  lower  regions;  detail8  which  appear 

■    A.-,-  :■  t  i.  :~*    <-.al*::*^.TT  ect  of  a  kingiiom  on  the  familiar  plan  by  an  earthly 

•\    -\-^^r:*i.*«r  * :  :-.*  ov*3i:ca2  dettr. 
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ART AMAN  =  star-god  associated  with  MItra-YnruDit,  Ursa  Major  and 
Bomber  seven.     In  Zendavceu  Is  assocluted  with  Aetivlno-rUoal.     India. 

AMA  or  AME  =  heaven.   Japan. 

KAMI  =  deltf,  top.  above. 

O-KAMI  =  the  honorable  government. 

TAMA  =  mountain.     Japan. 

TAHATO  =  main  Island  of  Japan. 

AMA-NO-MA-HITOTSU=  "Eyoot Heaven."  nnme  for  Pole-sUr.  Japan. 

AME-NO-MI-NAKA-NUSHI-NO-KAMI  =  Delty-Master-of-tbe-Augnat- 
Cmitre- of. Heaven,  fli-st  Japanese  "bidden  "  god.> 

AME  -  NO-TOKO  -  TACH I  -  NO-KAMI  =  Deity  -  standing  -  eternallj-  in  - 
bettren,  bidden  2nd;  cf.  Kiini-no-toko-taclii-tio-liBmi  =  Dcity-standlng- 
Mernallr-on-earth.    Japan. 

AHEN-RA  =  bidden  god.    E^ypt. 

AHA-MENA  or  MENES  =  historical  founder  of  kingdom  =--theCon- 
■tant  One."  Egypt;  r/.  menu  =  monumenta;  amen  =  to  estkbUsh. 
Egyptian. 

M1NY(E,  MINYANS  or  MINCEANS  =  race  who  traced  descent  from 
Ulnos  =  the  measurer  (Men  —  meaanrer) ;  ^reat  agricultural  and  bulld- 
iDK  race  in  India,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Measured  time  b;  clrcumpolar  con- 
■tellstlona;  Ix^canic  confederates  of  Sabawns;  conquered  Phryg la,  built 
MyceniF  (Hewitt). 

AHUN  =  national  god  of  Ammonites.  Amun  means  the  builder  or  ar- 
chitect and  U,  like  the  iiaiiju  of  Egyptian  god,  formed  of  aniiin,  to  Hustaln. 
He  was  the  god  of  the  meridian  and  of  the  central  house-pole.  Huslalnlng 
roof  who.  In  Egypt,  became  Amen-ra  (Sayce  and  Gesenius,  quoted  by 
Hewitt,  op.  tit.).  The  supreme  god  of  the  Ammonites  was  Nagash,  the 
eonstcllatloD  of  Ursa  Major  (Hewitt). 

NEW  WORLD. 

AHAN  or  XAMAN  (pron.  llamnn)  =north.  Maya,  Yucatan. 

AH-MEN  =:  master  bnilder,  handicraftsman;  e/.  Meoah  or  Menyah  =s 
KTtlflcer,  artisan,  builder,  handicraftsman;  c/.  verb  men  ^=  to  build, 
found,  establish,  erect,  also  menta'al=to  govern.    Maya,  p.  ^34. 

AMAN-TECA  s  name  used  in  ancient  Mexico  to  designate  master- 
bsDdlc raftsmen,  synonym  of  ToltecH. 

AHAUTAS  =  name  given  In  Peru  to  the  "  wise  men  "  who  introdnccd 
elTltlzation. 

III. 

OLD  WORLO. 

AN  ^heaven,  god.  Babylonlau  Assyrian  (p.  331). 

■ThI*  WBi  tlifl  drat  god  at  the  dWIne  triad  ot  irliiim  It  U  racorded  that  "thsy  hid 
tbdr  penK>DR;"«!BTnoBlaUanot  ttau  KDjl.kl  or  RecorilB  of  Ancient  Hnttera,  Baill 
Hall  Chamberlain,  vol.  x,  lUpiileinaDt,  Tranmtcllani  ot  the  Aslatlo  Society  of  Japan, 
BwBont  land  It  from  vrhloh  Ihli  and  the  tullowlng  Dame*  of  EOd*  are  taken. 
_^  1001 
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ANA  =  heaven.  Sumerian,  Akkadian,*  r/.  Akanna  =  Ursa  Major,  Ak- 
kadian, see  p.  285. 

AN  and  ANNU  =  names  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  sacred  central  cities. 
Sgypt,  c/.  an  =  pillar  or  that  which  turns  aronnd.  According  to  Flinders 
Petrle,  the  an  was  an  octagonal  fluted  column  with  a  square  tenon  or  top. 

MANU  =  sacred  mountain  situated  in  N.  W.  Egypt. 

KW-AN-IliAS  =  sacred  central  cosmical  division  situated  under  pole- 
star,  around  which  the  six  kingdoms  of  Iran  were  situated.  Persia. 

CANAAN  =  holy  land,  whose  capital  was  Jerusalem. 

AN- SHAN  =  name  of  ancient  Persian  empire. 

AN-SHaR  =  supreme  god.   Assyria,  c/.  Nannar,  pp.  336  and  337. 

AN-SAR  =  transcription  of  Osiris.  Egypt,  c/.  Anubis  also  Ana  and 
Anath,  Janus  and  Jana. 

Z-AN  =  old  Doric  form  of  Zeus,  hence  Janus. 

SHAN6  =  heaven,  the  Above.    China. 

KAN  =  mountain,  also  Yo.  China. 

ALKAIl)  =  star  In  Ursa  Major,  also  used  for  moon ;  origin  of  Spanish 
title  Alcalde. 

A LKABIR  =  the  Great.    Early  Arabic. 

KA  =  surnamed  the  Great.  Ku shite  father  of  life,  the  hidden  god  who 
guards  and  distributes,  at  the  appointed  seasons,  the  life-giving  rains 
(Hewitt).* 

KA  =  title  of  Egyptian  king,  usually  rendered  by  **  bull.** 

KHAN  =  a  prince.  Tartary. 

KHAKAN  =  an  emperor  or  sovereign.    Persia. 

HAN  =  name  for  empire.   Japan,  cf,  ken,  imperial  domain. 

HANA  =  flower  or  blossom.  Japanese,  c/.  ankh  =  flower,  Egyptian 
and  anthos  =  flower,  Greek. 

ANGLI  or  ANGRIWAKII  =  widely  difflised,  great  northern  race,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy. 

iThe  Akkadian  Sunierian  Cosmos  is  thus  described:  "Above  the  earth  extended 
the  sky,  ana,  spangled  witli  its  fixed  stars  (inul)  revolving  around  the  mountain  of 
the  east  (Kharsak  Kurra)  the  column  which  joins  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and 
serves  as  an  axis  to  the  celestial  vault.  The  culminating  point  in  the  heaven,  the 
zenith  (Paku),  was  not  this  axis  or  pole;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  situated  Immediately 
above  the  country  of  Akkadia  [Kalama]  which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  In- 
habited lands,  while  the  mountain  which  acted  as  a  pivot  to  the  starry  heavens  wagto 
the  northeast  of  this  country.  Beyond  the  mountain,  also  to  the  northeast,  extended 
the  land  of  Aralli,  which  was  very  rich  in  gold  and  was  inhabited  by  the  gods  and 
blessed  spirits  (Lenormant,  quote<l  by  Warren  op.  cit.  p.  166). 

'This  is  the  Ka  of  Egyptian  theology he  is  the  Sek-Nag,  the  god  ol  the 

Raj,  or  royal  race  of  Gonds,  born  (ja)  of  Ra,  that  is,  the  sons  of  Ra-Hu,  the  begetting 
(Hu)  creating  lire-god  (Ra).      His  festival  is  held  every  seven  years  and  is  attended 

only  by  males  who  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  to  its  rites This  god,  the  great  K»g. 

is  the  soul  of  life  in  the  rain  cloud,  the  heavenly  snake  .  .  .  .the  other  being  the  Ahl 
or  Echis,  the  snake  of  earth."  ....  To  the  present  day  the  Jains,  who  are  the  great 
trading  race  of  India,  call  themselves  Ka-ya  =  the  sons  of  Ka.  This  name  they  muet 
have  brought  with  them  to  the  holy  island  (Dilmun),  from  thence  it  must  have  trav- 
elled to  Egypt  with  the  race  who  established  the  Kushite  rule  there"  (Hewitt). 
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NEW  WORLD. 


CA-AN  =  henven.     Maya,  YncatSD.  see  pp.  278  and  2B8. 

CANAL  =  Above.         "  •• 

CAN  =  title  nt  culture-hero :  KUKUL-CAN  =  the  divine  can.  bomo- 
ajm  of  can  =  eerpent.     Maya,  Yucatan. 

ZIUVA-CAAN  =  Colony  founded  in  YacHtan,  by  Holon-chan-te  =Peuh. 

ANAHUAC:  name  of  Mexican  empire,  usually  loosely  transUtcd  a&  a  = 
water,  nahnac  =  by  the  tvater. 

TothiBllstshould  be  added  the  following  aflixea  or  prollxcB,  denoting. 
In  eBcb  cane,  "  place,  land  or  region  of." 

^^ptlan  :  ta.  f or  Instance  meli-ta  or  mah-ta  =  north:  amen-ta  ^  hid- 
den region,  N.  W. 

Chinese :  kwan  =  earth,  land. 

Persian :  Kwan-iraa  or  Hvan-lras  =  the  name  for  Iran  =  "  land  of 
Inn"r 

jApanese  :  han,  empire,  ken  =  doroalu. 

Maya:  tan,  for  instance  Aman-tan  or  Sanian-tan  =  North. 

Nabaatl :  an,  tian  or  can.  "  land  of,  also  mountain." 

Zniii :  wan  =  place  of,  for  Instance  Halona-wau. 

IV. 
OLD  WORLD. 

AR=Mlddle.  Egypt,  p.  386. 

AKAI4NA  =  literally  "  the  Lord  of  Heaven."  title  Ursa  Major.  Akka- 
dian, p.  304. 

N-AKKASCH  =  title  of  Polaris  "  the  serpent."    Fbnenlcla  (p.  326). 

NAGASCH,  NAUOSHA,  or  the  Great  Nag  =  the  great  invisible  god. 
hidden  In  his  srk  of  clouds,  who  reveals  himself  to  men  as  the  ruler  of  time 
knd  the  orderer  of  the  regular  senueiice  of  the  phenomenn  of  nature,  and 
tvho  churns.  In  the  mortar  of  the  heavens, the  Ufe-givlng  rains  In  Whlcb  hla 
dlTlncsplTlt  Is  Infused (Hewitt). 

KAGA.  NAGCK  =  the  rain  snake,  at  whose  summer  festival  called 
Akkbadi  or  Afcbtuj,  the  Gonds  worship  the  cart  aile  or  akkha  in  a  cere* 
mony  which  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  vhen  the  axle  was  the  upright 
revolving  pole  pressing  out  the  heavenly  rain.  The  Nagn  snake  was 
the  offspring  of  the  houBe  pole;  the  soul  of  life  In  the  rain  cloud;  the 
heavenly  snake,  the  great  time- measurer  and  year  god  of  the  Hindus 
(Hewitt). 

P-AKU  =  lenlth.    Akkadian,    cj.     Piipakhu,  central    sacred   coimlcal 


AKKAD=the  Nortb.namc  of  conntry  (B.  C.  SSOO).  Babylon la-Afls;rl a. 
p.  S47. 

K-AKKABn  =  fAe  ntar,  Polaris.    Babylon  I  a- Assyria,  p.  SS6. 

AKHIS  or  AKROS  ^  summit,  point,  snpreme.  moat  high ;  q^.'ok  =  eye. 
Gnek. 
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AKRIOS  =  ^od  of  Hummlt,  title  of  supreme  god.    Greece. 

AKATOS,  AKA  =  a  ship.     Greek. 

ACHAIIS  =  the  Achaian  land. 

ACHAIANS  =:ln  Homer,  the  name  for  Greeks  generally. 

AKRA  =  Hindu  village  dancing  and  marriage  ground,  where  sacred 
tree  is  planted  and  sacrifices  made  to  it  in  great  Naga  festival  (Hewitt). 

AKSA  =  name  of  mosque  at  Jerusalem. 

AKSHAFARU  =  point,  summit.   Persian. 

AKAL,  AKARAN  =  god,  eternal,  timeless.  Zoroastian,  name  of  god. 

H-AK-HAMANISIJA  =  ancient  royal  title.    Persia. 
,    HAK  =  king  or  regent,  royal  title.     Akkadian,  Egyptian. 

AKACA  =  Sanscrit  name  for  fifth  element  aether :  (Schroeder). 

AGATHON  =  name  given  by  Pythagoreans  to  all-embracing  soul  of 
the  universe. 

AK  or  AG  =  verb  aj,  to  drive,  urge,  impel.    Sanscrit. 

AGNI  =  god  of  central  fire.    India. 

AGASTVA  =  star  father  of  Dravidians.    India. 

CHAKRA  =  wheel.     Sanscrit. 

CHAKRAYARTIN  =  title,  supreme  ruler.     Sanscrit. 

AKSHA  =axis  or  axle.     Sanscrit. 

AKSHIVAN  =  **  the  driver  of  the  axle,"  supreme  ruler.     Sanscrit 

DAKSH  A  =  the  North  people,  also  white,  blessed,  and  the  left.  Sanscrit. 

TAKKAS  =  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  tribes  of  the  Pun- 
jab, whose  progeners  founded  the  great  city  of  Taxila,  the  Hindu  Takka- 
sila  or  rock  of  the  Takkas,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Their  name 
Takkas  or  Takshas  means  **  the  makers  or  artificers,"  which  is  connected 

with  the  Akkadian  tuk  =  stone They  call  themselves  the  sons  of  the 

two  Nagas  or  horned  snake,  Takht-nag  and  Basak-nag  or  **  the  sons  of 
the  race  of  artificers  "...  as  the  sons  of  the  all-mother  Maga  [the 
maker  or  kneader],  they  called  themselves  the  sons  of  the  mother-moun- 
tain  (Hewitt). 

AKHAL,  AKIIAL-ZIKH,  AKHAL-KALAKI  =  names  of  towns.  Asia 
Minor  (O'Neil,  p.  681). 

ACASA  or  ACASE  =  axis  or  axle.  Old  Norse. 

AKKA  and  UKKO  =  names  jjiven  by  Finns  to  mother-earth  and  father- 
heavens  (O'Neil,  p.  38). 

NAKA  =  Middle.    Japan  (O'Neil,  p.  536). » 

H  AK-KAKU  =  eiglit  holy  corners  or  points ;  also  that  which  is  revealed, 
disclosed,  known,  come  to  light.     Japanese  dictionary. 

AKA  =  above,  mountain,  cf.  SAKA  =  ascent.     Japan. 

AGATA  =  ancient  name  for  domain  or  department  (Chamberlain. 
Japan. 

HAKKI  =  the  el^ht  diagrams,  cf.  Ya-he-koto-shiro-nu-shl-no-kaml  = 
Deity -eight -fold -thing -sign -master.  Chamberlain  op.  ci^  pp.  83  and 
101. 

»  The  title8"  Middle  king,"  "Great  Middle  princess,"  are  cited  by  Chamberlnin. 
op.  cit.  pp.  2(>5  and  2«7. 
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WAKE.  WAKI,  WAKU  =  lord.  UUe.    Japau. 

KAGU  =  Himnt  Kngn  lit  HeBvcii.     Jspati. 

HAKU  sswbitt,  sbiuiag.     Jipnn. 

HOKL',  NE-NO-HO,  KITA,  KITA-NO-llO  =  North.  Japan.  Of.  KblW 
^  race  mcntloued  in  Egyptian  and  BlUlical  liistory.  and  KItal  =  name  fnr 
Cbltia. 

BOKU-  SEI,  HOKC-SUIN,  HOKKIVOKU,  North  Star.     Japan. 

NEW  WORLD. 
.VaAuall. 

ACACHTO  =  the  nrst.  at  first. 

YA(Jl'K  =  that  ivhich  has  a  point;  a  point,  b;  exteuslou  a  nose. 

TACANA  =  to  govern  a  town  or  to  guide. 

yACA-TECUHTI.I  (lii«TBlly,  the  governing  or  guiding  lord)  =  title  of 
Pularia,  c/.  Facha-Yathachic  =  Peruvian  Creator,  p.  159. 

TON-ACA-TECUHTLl  =  title  of  Creator. 

MAL-ACATL  =  wheel.  splndJc,  verb  malacacboa.  to  walk  around  In  a 
circle. 

ACATL  =  cane,  sUtT. 

CE-ACATI,,  OME-ACATL  =  title*  at  deities  meaning  One  Acatl.  Two 
Acitl. 

18  ACATL  =  Inscrlptlnn  on  Stone  of  Great  I'lan  anil  on  Image  of  Di- 
vine Twain  (see  p.  2I>|}. 

ACALLl  =  tioat.  from  atl  =  water,  cnlll  =  liousi-. 

ji/offfi. 
AKAB  =  night. 

B'AK-CAB  ^  In  a  circle,  around,  rj.  hab  =  jear. 
Bai;AB  =  title  of  four  "  rulers  of  the  year,"  tetrarch. 
jIK-BAL  =  a  vessel  or  pot. 
C-ACAH  =town,  villBee. 

B-AK-LIC  =-  iiround  In  a  circle,  In  thn  sarronndlngs. 
B-AK-TE  =  together. 
B  AK-ACII  =  all,  the  whole. 

B-AK  =  rocli,  fortlllcallon,  enclosure,  alno  bone,  phallus,  roundatlon, 
heron. 

N-AK  =  throne,  belly. 

N-AK-LIC  =  at  the  root,  on    op  of  all, 

L-AK-AN  =  standard,  banner. 

I^AK-IN  =ea8t. 

K-AK  =  Are. 

P.AC-AT=  slgbl. 

Z-AK  =  white  r/.   lztBc=  white.    Nahuatl. 


OLD  WOULD. 
MAD-HriAS  =  Middle.  Sanscrit. 
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MAGHAVAN  =  Vedlc  name  of  Indra. 

MATH  =  the  fire-drill,  from  math  or  manth  =  to  twirl  or  chnrn.  San- 
scrit.* 

MATHURA  =  name  of  central  sacred  locality.  India  (see  Hewitt,  p. 
214). 

MAGANA  =  Akkadian  name  for  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 

MAGHADAS  =  Finnic  race  ruling  Northern  India  before  the  Kushltes. 

MERU  =:  the  Middle.     Sanscrit,  p.  817. 
'  MAHTA  or  MEHTA  =  north.  Egyptian,  c/.  mlt  =  death. 

MED-DOS,  MEDOS  or  MESOS  =  Middle.   Greek. 

MED-IUS  =  Middle.   Latin. 

MED-ON  =  Middle.   Old  Irish,  c/.  Medi  =  Tulllum,  centre  of  state. 

MID-JIS,  Middle.  Goth. 

MIODHACH  =  a  Central  Power  (Joyce).  Celtic. 

MITRA  =  the  god  said,  in  Rig- Veda,  *'  to  fix  times  of  festivals."  Was  as- 
sociated with  Varuna  =  night  and  rain  god  (Greek,  Ouranos),  with  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  and  the  number  seven.  The  North  was  sacred 
to  Mltra- Varuna  who  **  maintain  the  invariable  succession  of  the  order  of 
natural  phenomena"  (see  Hewitt,  pp.  144,  416  and  420). 

MILKOM  =  god  of  Ammonites  whose  supreme  god  was  Ursa  Major. 

MEDIA  or  MADGA  =  ancient  kingdom  whose  inhabitants  were  allied 
to  Persians  and  shook  off  yoke  of  .\ssyrian  rule  in  708  B.  C. 
*    MEDUM  =  site  of  most  ancient  pyramid  known.     Egypt. 

MECCA  =  sacred  capital.  Arabia. 

MY-CENAE  =  very  ancient  city  in  N.  E.  of  Argolis,  built  upon  craggy 
height,  principal  city  of  Greece  and  capital  of  kingdom  In  Agamemnon's 
time. 

METIIONE  =  most  ancient  Greek  colony  on  Thermaic  gulf. 

MI-YAU-KEN:  **  name  under  which  the  Pole-star  is  worshipped  in 
Japan  in  the  form  of  a  Buddha  with  a  wheel,  the  emblem  of  the  revok- 
ing world,  resting  on  his  folded  hands."*    c/.  Chinese. 

MUKDEN  =  capital  of  Manchuria,  p.  288,  c/.  Mughs  or  Maghadas, 
Finnic  race  ruling  Northern  India  before  Kushltes,  and 

MAN.IHUS  =  **  royal  land  "  set  apart  in  Ooraon  villages. 

MIOKEN  =  name  of  town  and  mountain.    Japan. 

»  Ma<iliu  =  the  inspiring  intoxicating  honey  mead  used  in  the  sacred  ritual,  sub- 
stituted Ijy  a  Northern  people  for  the  barley  liquor  offered  in  the  raanthln  or  creating, 
churning  cup.  The  names  given  to  the  drinkers  of  madhu  =  "madhuya,"  madha-v^ 
and  Madhvi;  also  madhu-varna,  the  men  of  Madhu's  caste,  are  curiously  homony- 
mous with  the  word  for  Middle  Madhylas  and  appear  to  designate  them  as  the  "Mid- 
dle caste,"  naturally  associated  with  the  North. 
» Quoted  by  O'Ncll  from  Satow  and  Ilawes*  Hdbk.  of  Japan,  2nd  ed.  p.  39. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  following  Japanese  words  with  Miyauken: 

MIYO  =  wonderful,  admirable,  secret,  mysterious,  holy. 

MI  YA  =  Shinto  temple  where  the  kami  are  worshipped.    Japan. 

MIYUKI  =  travelling,  going,  only  applied  to  circuit  of  proyioces  performed  by 
Mikado. 

KEN  =  imperial  domain,  or  that  territory  which  is  under  the  direct  government 
of  the  Mikado,  cf.  Chinese  k'an  s=  land. 
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M1WA  —  sacrifd  mountain  ehrlne  regarded  with  extmordlnaryreTereDcc. 
Japan    (Cliamberlajn). 

HlAKU  =iiucleat  sacred  capital  of  Japan,  residence  of 

MIKO.  or  MIKADO  =  heavenly  sovereign  who,  like  the  Chinese  Wong 
or  Wang  =  king,  ruled  the  three  powers,  heaven,  earth  and  man.  The 
Chinese  character,  consisting  of  three  horizontal  lines  crossed  by  a  per- 
pendicular line  expresses  also  the  Japanese  Miko  which  Includeii  males  and 
females  and  is  nsed  combined  with  Naka^  middle  (.  e.,  Middle  sovereign 
(Chamherlalnj. 

MIHB  =  threefold.    Japanese. 

MI1>-KEN'.4  —  cosmlcal  central  power  and  mountain.  Old  Irish. 

MID-GAKl)  =  cosmlcal  centre.  Scandinuvla. 

MIODH'CHUARTA  (pron.  micorta)=  Meatb,  centre  of  Irish  kingdom. 

MERCIA  ^  middle  kingdom  of  Britain. 

HAll'MDEI)  =  central  monntaln.    Isaiah  xiv. 

MISHKNA  =  name  of  tabernacle  of  pole-star  worshipping  Manilaltes 
(■eo  Appendix  II). 

NEW  WORLD. 

UBZICO  ^  name  of  capital  and  by  extension  of  state. 

HEK-TAN  =  Maya  name  for  empire,  literally :  "  land  of  Mek." 

MITNAL  or  METNAL  =  underworld.     Maya. 

MICTLAN  =  name  of  region  surrounding  pyramids  of  Teotlhnacan. 

MITLA  =  name  of  ruins  In  Oaxaca.  Mexico. 

UICTLAMPA  =  norlli.   Nahuatl.  y.  niiquUtli  =  death. 

MICTLAN-TECUHTLI  =  lord  of  the  North,  or  underworld.  Mexican 
pole-star  god. 

VI. 
OLD  WORLD. 

I-KU  or  I  KUU  =  the  leader  or  prince,  Polarla.  Assyria. 

DII^GAN-l-KU  =  the  messenger  of  light.  Polaris.  Akkadian. 

KU  =  holy,  divine  (tlil-ku,  the  holy  altar).    Akkadiau. 

KU  =  word  of  Finnic  origin  brought  to  India  by  Northern  settlers  — 
used  by  Ibem  to  denote  t'ather-gud  =Ukku.  Uk  =  the  great  Kn  =  pUccr 
or  begetter  (Hewitt,  p.  H8). 

KU-KHIKAS  =  rallng  race  of  India,  of  Northern  origin,  known  as 
Ashnra-kushitias  (Hewitt). 
'   CHU  =  the  brilliance  or  light,  Egyptian. 

CHU-ATEN  =  the  central  capital  founded  by  Amenhotep. 

AL-KUTB  =  the  axle.  Polaris.    Arabia. 

TCL-KU  =  the  holy  altar.   Akkadian. 

GU  =  the  urn.   Akkadian. 

KUL  KlIN  =  central  cosmlcal  mounUln.  China,  rf.  SaT-tall-elll,  king 
of  the  holy  mound. 

KURUMA  =  wheel,  Japanese,  also  niawaru,  from  marawl  =  to  tarn, 
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NEW  WORLD. 

Maya, 
KU  =  god. 

KUKUL  =  holy,  divine  (p.  69). 
KUKULCAN  =  name  of  culture-hero. 
KU-LEL  =  noble. 
KU-NA  =  temple. 
KUKUM  =  feather. 
KUL  =  chalice. 

CHUT  =  bowl,  c/.  Nahuatl  camltl  =  bowl  or  jar. 
CHU-MUC  =  that  which  is  In  the  middle  or  centre. 
CHU-MUCCIL  =  Middle,  centre. 
CHU-MUC-AKAB  =  midnight. 
CHU-NIL  =  adj.  the  principal. 

VII. 

OLD  WORLD. 

CITRA  =  bright,  shining.    Sanscrit. 

TAR  A  =  star.  Sanscrit,  c/.  Ra  =  god.  Egypt. 

SITARA=star.  Hindu. 

TJARA  =star.  Old  Norse,  c/.  tar  =  tree. 

TARA  =  name  of  central  city.    Old  Irish. 

UTTARA  =  North.  Sanscrit. 

ISH-TAH  =  goddess,  a  hymn  to  whom,  in  Akkadian  and  Assyrian,  begins 
thus  :  *'  Thou  who  as  the  axis  of  the  heavens  dawnest.  In  the  dwellings  of 
the  earth  her  name  revolves"  (Prof.  Sayce,  quoted  by  O'Neil,  p.  716). 

Compare  with  Egyptian  ra=god  and  note  that  the  Sanscrit  utttr* 
could  have  been  expressed  in  Egyptian  hieratic  script  by  the  form  of 
eye  =  uta  and  the  sign  for  ra  i.  e.  an  eye  within  a  circle  (see  p.  390  and 
fig.  62).  Also  compare  the  Sanscrit  and  Hindu  citra  and  sltara  with 
Egyptian  seb-seta  *'  the  hidden  star,"  plcturfd  by  the  turtle,  sit  or  cit, 
etc.  (see  p.  398). 

NEW  WORLD. 

CITLALLIN  =  star.    Nahuatl. 

IX-TOLOLOTLI  =  eye,  employed  in  picture  writing  for  star.  Nahoatl, 
see  in  centre  of  Nahui-Ollln,  fig.  2,  Nos.  1  and  3. 

IXUA  =the  birth  of  a  plant,  the  germination  of  seed,  c/.  cihuatl  = 
woman.  Nahuatl. 

IXTLI  =  the  face.    Nahuatl. 

ICn  =  the  eye.  Maya. 

IK  =  life,  breath,  air,  wind  cf.  ecatl  =^breath,  etc.,  Nahuatl,  and  elJ  = 
star.     Mava. 

KIKCOLOM  =  blood.    Maya. 

XICO  =  navel.    Nahuatl. 
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Vlll. 
OLD  WORLD. 

TEH-'IElI  =  (lesigiiatiou  of  the  tirst  star  of  the  Great  Bear,  given  in 
star-list  in  I'apyrus  of  Ani,  and  tlic  same  as  Te-te,  the  Akkadian  star-god 
of  tlie  two  foundations  (Hewitt,  p.  267). 

TK  r  =  highly  abraded  form  of  timmen  =  foundation. 

T KM  =  foundation,  Egyptian  (O'Neil) ;  foundation  stone  (Brown). 
Akkadian. 

TET  =  eternity,  symbolized  by  stone  pillar.     Egypt. 

A-TEN=  circle  or  disk.  Egypt. 

rA-TET  =  Egyptian  name  for  emerald. 

THEOS  ^  Greek  name  for  god  i.  e.  Cosmos. 

TH EC)  =  descriptive  of  running  wheel,  of  anything  circular  which 
seems  to  run  around  into  itself. 

THEORS  =  sacred  envoys,  who  came  for  sacred  festivals  to  Olympia 
or  Delphi  from  diflereut  points. 

THEMIS  =  law,  right,  agreed  upon  by  common  consent  or  prescription. 
Greece. 

THEMIS  =  personified  law,  order  and  justice,  rf.  Artemis,  the  goddess 
to  ivhom  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  were  sacred  (Hewitt). 

TE.MENOS  =  piece  of  land  sacred  to  a  god,  sacred  precincts,  precincts 
of  temple. 

A-THENA  =  name  of  Grecian  capital,  state  and  goddess,  signified 
**  Seven." 

TENOS  and  TECS  =  names  of  Greek  states,  p.  456. 

DKOTHAN  =  village  eartli-god  worshipped  by  Brahmin  priests  (Hew- 
itt). 

TEEX  or  TIEN  =  heaven,  god.  the  character  for  god  being  an  upright 
pole  or  support,  a  •'  tl."  Chinese,  see  p.  301,  rf.  Chinese  character,  tien, 
field,  representing  a  square  divided  by  cross  lines  into  four  parts. 

NEW  WORLD. 

TEM,  TETEM  =  stone  altar,  foundation.    Maya.     p.  229. 

TETL=  stone.  Nahuatl. 

TEO-CALLl  =  "  house  of  god"  =  temple.     Nahuatl. 

TEOTL  =name  for  god.     Nahuatl. 

TEOTIHUACAN  =  site  of  extensive  ruins.     Mexico. 

TEXOCH-TI-TJ.AN  =  name  of  capital  of  Mexico. 

TEMISTITAN  =  another  ancient  name  for  Mexican  capital. 

IX. 

OLD  WORLD. 

ASH  ^number  six.     Akkadian. 

ASHURA  =  tratling  non-Aryan  races,  the  Ilittites,  worshipiMTs  of  nix 
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gods,  8i3c  seasons,  of  Pleiades  and  of  Ashura  Mazda,  the  Zend  god.  E^ 
tabllshed  system  of  group! ii^r  six  provinces  around  central  royal  province 
wliere  Icing  resided. 

ASIIVINS  =  stars  wliich  drove  round  tlie  pole  the  constellations  of 
Ursa  Major  and  Draco,  another  name  for  Ashura?  Sons  of  horse  (ashva), 
brought  barley  to  India,  drank  mead  (madhu) ;  instituted  the  Asbva 
Medha,  or  horse-sucriflce  of  the  Hindus,  also  used  by  North  Germans 
Ugro-Finns,  Scythians  and  Romans. 

ASH,  NAK-KASCH  =  Draco,  Euphratean  name  for  Polaris. 

MASSBBA  ^  stone  pillar.  Hebrew  symbol,  see  p.  350. 

ASllBltAH  =  pole  or  tree,  worshipped  by  Phoenicians  and  Hebrewi 
equivalent  of  Indian  rain-pole. 

AL-FASS  =  axis,  Arabian  name  for  pole-star. 

PlIAIl-ASH-AH,  PAUR-  ^S[S  =  Hebrew  ami  Phoenician  * 'guiding  star.'' 
Polaris. 

ASSUR  =  kingdom  and  god  of  Assyria. 

AS AR  =  transcription  of  Osiris.  Egypt  (O'Neil,  p.  59). 

ASIA  =  name  given  by  Greeks  to  Asia. 

ASKANIOS  =  ancient  name  of  Phrygia. 

ASTARTE  =  goddess  of  heaven,  see  p.  360. 

ASS  or  -BslR  =  Scandinavian  gods. 

ASSGARD  =  central,  divine  dwelling.   Scandinavia. 

UM-ASHl  =  reed  shoot  that  sprouted  when  the  earth,  young  and  like 
unto  floating  oil,  drifted  about  medusu-like.  Japan.  (Records  of  Ancient 
Matters,  section  1.) 

UMASUI-ASMI-KABI-HIKO-JI-NO-KAMI  =  "Pleasant  —  reed  -shoot 
—  elder  —  deity,"  born  from  primaeval  reed-shoot. 

ASIil-HAKA-NO-NAKA-TSU-KUNI  =  Land  in  the  Middle  of  tlio 
lieecl  plains,  common  periphrastic  designation  of  Japan. 

NEW  WORLD. 

AZTLAN  =  the  ori^jinal  home  of  Aztec  race,  according  to  tradition. 

AZTEC  =  name  of  dominant  race.    Mexico. 

ASH-IWI  =  other  name  for  Zufii  tribe  (Cushing,  see  p.  203). 

X. 

OLD  WORLD. 

O,  ON  or  NO  =  name  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  capitals.  Hebrew  a"*^ 
Egyptian. 

OLVMPOS  =  '*  the  breaker  or  organizer  of  time  (^Hewitt,  p.  514). 

KOLOXIl  =  a  hill,  mound,  Greek;  Lat.  tumulus. 

COLONOS  =  a  demos  of  Attica  lying  on  and  around  hill  lacred  to 
Poseidon. 

(/OLONIA  =  a  colony,  the  Lat.  colonia. 

KOLOSSOS  =  statue  in  treneral,  i.  e.  colimin? 
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OM-EL-KORA  =  mother  of  cities.      Arabian,  see  p.  323. 

OMPH  ALE  =  ill  Greek  mythology,  the  fire  socket,  wife  of  Heralsles,  the 
fire  drill  (Hewitt). 

HO  =  designation  for  directions  in  space.    China,  see  pp.  285-288. 

HO  =  acme,  taken  to  mean  the  best,  highest,  most  showy  part  of 
anything.    Japanese   (Chamberlain).* 

HO  =  the  land's  acme,  or  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  Japan 
(Motowori). 

HOM  =  date-palm-sacred  tree.  Baby  Ionia- Assyria  (Sir  Geo.  Birdwood). 

NEW  WORLD. 

HO.  or  TI-H(K)  =  ancient  capital  of  Yucatan,  see  p.  277. 
HOM  =  mound.    Maya. 
HOMTAMIL  =  belly,  i.  e.  omphalos. 

•  Tr:iniMirtU)i)t<  of  AHiatic  Society  of  >lafmn,  vol.  x,  |».  24ft,  note  2. 
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AbadUno,  Dtonyslo,  246, 261. 
AboTe  (Bee  •'  HeaTcn  or  Above  "). 
AcAdemia  Manutfcript,  11. 
Acamaplchtll,  Mexican  ruler,  having  title 

of  ••  woman  serpent,"  63,  67,  71. 
Aeatl,  one  of  the  four  Mexican  vcar-8vni- 

bola,  76, 170,  179,  257.  280. 
Acolma,  M. 
A(M>f«ta,  76,  IfiO. 
Afrave  or  maguev.  Juice  of,  "drink  of 

Hfe,"  188. 
Ahan.  Maya  fflyph,  chief,  lord,  160;  flg- 

urea  on  gold  plaque  from  Cuzco,  169, 

flO. 
Alian-ka-tun,  84-ycar  period,  219;  lltorully 

lord,   20  Htone,  compared  with  Copan 

atelfB,219.221. 
Ab-cuch-cab,    Maya  name   of    ruler  or 

chief  of  a  town  or  place,  184;  title  of 

ohief.  S20:  terreHtrial  lord,  224. 
Ah-cuch.haab.  Maya  name  for  four  yeur- 

algDB,  220. 
Air,  In  Mexico,  QuetzalcoutI,  lord   of, 

1W;  name  of  one  of  the  four  vrim  nince 

the  creation  of  the  world,  2&S. 
Air  and  water  denign,  on  sacred  ediflceH 

In  ancient  Americu,  136;  union  of,  120; 

emblem  of   Al>ove,  126;  on    drinklnu: 

%'e00ele,  127;  on  dome  of  ancient  Greek 

monument,    127;   anHociated   with   the 

male  region,  249. 
Akbal,  Maya  glyph,  1(»8. 
Akkad  ssthe  North.  834. 
AkkadlanM,    Semitic    race   of    Anhvria- 

Babylonla,  334. 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  ^£1. 
Allen,  Richard  Hinckley,  448,  4ftl.  .^2.1. 
AlllgaU>r,  alUr  at  Copan,  227.  228,  21)6;  to. 

tem  of  ('opan  tribe,  228;  0vn)l>ol  in  co- 

filc^K,  S04,  518;  In  India,  505,  519;  totem 

of  Mayori  and  MexicanH,  .'>20. 
Altara  at  Copan,  226.  227,  228.  229. 
AmateraKU,  JnpancHe  Hun-godder<H,  311. 
Amaytun,  painted  rei>rcHentHtion  of  the 

^  and  24  year  ci>ocli,  219;  i'H». 
Amen-Ra,  the  Huprcine  dual  ^od  «>f  the 

Rgyptianx,  389,  IWM,  891. 
American  Anrfociatlon  for  the  Advan<'c 

ment  of  Science,  510,  545. 
American  Folk-Lore  .society,  510. 
American   Museum  of  Natural  lllftorv. 

234. 
American  people-,  479-.'V4s. 
Amnion,  522. 
AmmonitCH.  .'{51. 
Anacreon,  453. 
AnaleK  del  Muhco  N«eloii;iI  lie   Mexii-o, 

rtfi,  1«,  98. 
Andat*teH,  196. 
Andean  art,  roinpai'e<l  with  Mediterra 

nenn,  545. 


Andree,  Richard,  52,  53. 

Angrand.  Leonce,  150, 151. 

Aniinal  form,  ag  totem,  151;  afMX'iatiMl 
with  Four  Quarters  by  Zuni,  295;  com 
blned  with  bird,  hviuIh)!  of  union  of 
Above  and  Below,  296;  Humniary  of  Uhc 
In  symbolism, 296;  In  Chinese  cnlendur. 
299,  In  Buddhist  mythology,  318;  com- 
bined with  human  In  Babylonian  nyw- 
holism,  335  (see  Human  foVni). 

A  nthromorphites,  530. 

Apis,  sacred  Egyptian  bull,  399;  cult  of, 
very  ancient,  434. 

Apolfo,  worshipped  In  form  of  ncoluuin. 
447,  513. 

Arabia,  star  worship,  uxial  rotation, 
seven  day  period,  etc..  ,122.  ;W4.  448,  482. 
496,  556. 

AratOB,  453. 

Anradius,  530. 

Architecture,  ancient,  inliuenceil  by  re- 
liglous  cults  of  Heaven  and  Earth,' 284 ; 
Byzantine,   615;  cruciform,  515;  syni 
holism  of  (see  Windows,  Cone,  "fan. 
Pyramid,  Color.  Greek  fret.  etc.). 

An*tos,  452. 

Aristotle,  485.  486.  487. 

Arizona,  52,  199. 

Aniaga,  Padre,  134. 

Arrowpolnt.  barbed,  UBe<1  instead  of  flint 
knife  as  symliol  of  life-producing  force. 
55,56. 

Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  866.  369. 

Ashurlmnipal,  Assyrian  king,  offspring 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  .346. 

Asia  Minor,  compared  with  North  Anicr 
ica  in  relation  to  tertiary  plants  and 
fungi,  479. 

Asiatic  contact,  534.  .541  ;.-.ee  Pre-Coliini 
blan  contact). 

Asiatic  .Society  of  Janan,  ftST*,  575. 

Assyria,   star-cult,  326;    numerical  divi 
Hions,  etc.,328;  cult  of  Polaris,  .S35;  an 
aloglcK  with  China  and  Central  Anier 
lea.  349;  civilization  more  recent  than 
that  of  Babylonia,  :W3;    founded    b\ 
Semitic  Babylonians,  354:  rise  of  pure 
nionothelnm',    355;    >*tel:e     with    hcven 
HvndMilH,  Hcven  clrclcp.  eti*.,  .'l.'W;  Pole 
Mar  wornlilp.  ceven  fold  dlvlsUtn.  Four 
(Quarters,  etc.,  :w;T;  summary.  483. 

.\starte,    Assyrian    ;rod«lesf<  'figured   a.- 
I       cow  and  as  moon.  3:t7.  .115,  3.5U. 

.Astronomy,  ca^t  of  astronomy  leaders. 

I       22;    study  <»f,  anionir  natUe  races,  42: 

ba^ls  of*  religion.   43:    knowledu'c  of. 

.'imong   K^klmo,    .''•O:  and  other  native 

'       peo])les.  .53;  Mexlean  astronomer.-,  8-.*: 

j       among    the     /ui'il,    2<Ci;     astron4»mer 

priests  of  Mexlro  274;    In   China.  2K5: 

I       ('hln<'>e.    Ilabx  Ionian,    Hindoo,    (hal 

(677) 
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dean,  Rjrvptlan,  Thibetan  and  Indian, 
300.  301;  fn  Chalden.  330:  In  Babylonia 
and  A  flHvrla,  3*»,  388 ;  In  Eirypt,  37«.  :i83 ; 
Egyptian  zodinr.  Hignrt,  ilhii*trated,395; 
the'  time  when  there  ceaned  to  be  a  con- 
KnlruouH  pole  star.  525-526  (^ee  Polaris, 
Cfalendar,  etc.). 

Atlantis.  Island  of,  446. 

.\tlatl  or  ppear  thrower,  Sll ;  on  temple 
of  the  Tlgern,  and  on  Stone  of  Tlxoc, 
212. 

Atttwendaronkei,  196. 

AvUn,  132. 

AxayacatI,  living  representative  of  Huit- 
Kilopochtli,  71. 

Axial  rotation  (or  wheel)  in  ancient 
reliirion.  gynil>ollHni  and  government: 
in  Maya  name  for  I'rsa  Major,  8-10; 
tltlo  o'f  Mexican  supreme  dlvinltv, 
••Wheel  of  the  Winds,"  11.  33;  orlgfn 
of  bica  wag  rotation  of  T^rna  Major 
around  Tolaris;  Hvml>olized  by  swas- 
tika symbol,  18-23;  Imitated  by  Mexl- 
ran  gJime,  ••Those  who  fly."  34;  aeso- 
clated  with  Mexican  Calendar  BVHtero, 
25;  Indicated  byname  Teo  Culliuacan 
or  Aztlan,  ."WJ;  represented  by  Mexican 
sacred  dance,  6ft;  indicated  in  Vienna 
Codex  by  cin-le  of  footsteps,  90;  in 
Zufii  religious  ceremony,  129;  in  relig- 
ious ceremony  and  Irrigating  canals  of 
Veni.  145,  14fi;  Hyml)ollxed  by  Nahui- 
ollin  on  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  251- 
.'i2;  bv  one-footed  man  on  Mexican 
"Sacrlflcinl  .stone," 269;  In  ancient  plan 
of  Mexican  government,  273;  pictured 
divinity  surrounded  by  circle  of  foot- 
steps, 279;  in  plan  of  ancient  Chinese 
government.  280-291;  in  calendar  sys- 
tems of  China  and  Mexico.  292;  avm- 
boll  zed  by  spider's  web,  293;  in  Chi- 
nese  calendar, ;i09;  the  wheel  in  Hindu 
reliirion,  313.  319;  in  Rabvloniaand  As- 
syria.  331.  3.32.  :r»i?.  Hi.\  366,  807;  "Wheel 
of  the  Ijiw  "  and  ••  loni  of  the  wheel  " 
of  India,  in  Ktfvptlan  symlxdlsm,  394, 
400.  401  ;ccntrlliigal  power  nnd  rule  in- 
dii'ated  I»y  names  of  <'apital  cities  in 
Egypt  and  (iree<'e,  413;  revolving  pil- 
lar'on  Acropolis  at  Athens.  447;  in  Ara- 
bia, 44«:  in  India,  448;  in  Plat^iV  cos- 
mlcal  conception,  441);  In  ITomer's 
worl<s.  4.VJ;  in  So]»lnn'h's'  work.  4M:  in 
anelent  (Jr<*ccc.  }n>lnn=zn  star  revolv- 
ing on  itself,  4.*i3:  Sanscrit  god.  "tlie 
driver  of  the  axle,"  453:  iireek  "Ixlon's 
wheel,"  453:  indle«ted  by  cross  sym- 
Itol  and  later  by  swastika,  401.  wheel 
associated  with' Jove  on  Roman  tomb- 
•<tone.  404:  in  Scandinavia,  tlie  \\i\\u 
wlieeled  around  tlie  thn»ne  of  Tlior, 
473:  Tuninian  irod  of  heaven  r=  the 
pole  turned  by  the  revolving  davs  and 
weeks.  4W;  symbols  of,  in  Old  and 
New  World.  404-544;  summary,  .'>44. 

Avllu.  Pnuvian  word  for    tribe  or  line 
atre,  141. 

A/.tlan,    land  of  lijrht.  56,  r»7. 

Ilaal,  A'-syrian  xrod,.'J4.'):  wor**hipped  un- 
der Imaire  of  bull,  410. 

Ibibylonla.  (hlnche  immiirrants  frcmi. 
•ilK);  Mbldle  kinirdom.  200;  astronomy, 
300:  Stan  lilt,  ;i2«;;  numerical  divis- 
ion.-*, et«'.,  3-28;  eitlu'r  a  mountain  or  a 
star  Fignltleil  a  god.  329;  astronomical 
observations   of  ^rreat   antiqultv,  .329; 


oriented  to  the  Four  QiiJirtent,SB:  <1(. 
cllne  of  the  empire.  847;  female  mler. 
847;  described  In  Revelattoufl;  sereo 
fold  oriranixation.  348;  fcven-stagfd 
tower,  356;  seven-fold  state,  857;  altm 
of  gold.  861. 

Babylonia-Aseyrin,  the  Babjlonla  triad, 
Anu,  Ea.  ana  Bel,  slgnlfr  the  Above. 
Middle  and  Below,  836;  compared  irith 
gods  of  China,  886;  combined  HetveB 
and  Earth  cult,  344;  seren-fold  orKU- 
ization,  860;  aeven-etaged  tower  (Zik 
kurat)  and  the  grreat  basin  (Apsn)  vm- 
l)ollzcd  i^sroolo^cal  conceutioD»;  Cm 
or  i)ole  as  sacred  symbol;  flre^tick. 
361:  worship  of  Polaris;  n^ale  and  fe 
male  princinles  In  nature,  888;  Nev 
Year's  festival,  864;  sunimarr  and 
conclusions,  807,  544. 

Baoab,  title  of  Maya  chief.  8S;  title  of 
rulers  of  Four  Quarters.  lf«. 

Ballly,  819. 

Balam,  Maya  word  for  ocelot;  title  of 
four  lords  of  Below  or  Earth;  samea« 
chac,  186. 

Balboa,  150. 

Ball,  C.  J.,  302. 

Bandelier,  Ad.  F.,  61,74,  79,  84,  168,900. 

Baptism.  Maya,  225. 

Barber,  Commander,  V.  S.  X.,  IS9. 

Bartholomew  dc  las  Casas,  Friar,  SI. 

Bat,  «yml»ol  of  happiness,  277. 

Bat-kin-va-mflh,  the  Water  iieople,  M. 

Bastian.'A.,  153. 

Bead,  jade  bead,  as  svmbcl  In  Mexicv, 
81 ;  "gold  l»ead,»*  used  as  title;  symbol 
leal  among  the  Mavas,  287. 

Beard,  on  stela»  at  Copan  and  Quirigua. 
219, 830;  on  calendar  sign;  on  images  of 
air-god.  231 :  worn  l»y  represeMtatlT«i 
<»f  A  bove,  231 ;  not  worn  hv  repre«eiita- 
tivesof  Below.  231;  in  picJorial  arttSl; 
on  portrait-statue  of  .Stein  E,  at  Qniri 
gua,  232;  bearded  pcrttonageson  stel* 
were  hiffh-prieste,  etc.,  rS2;  beardlesi 
efllgles  indicjitcd  different  caste.  3S!; 
bearded  Spaniards  reganted,  bvMexi 
vnuf.  descendant*  of  foui  ders  of  tiieir 
<"lvillzation,  l»fi6;  emblem  of  wrer 
eigntv  in  Eg>'pt.  42fi 

Bee,  Maya  word  for ^ cab;  Cab  glrnh. 
110. 

Beetle  feee  .Scar.ilO. 

Ueltram  de  .<?anta  Rosa,  Frav,  89, 101. 

Benares,  temple  of:  sacred  row,  Zlfi. 

Bentbam,  47«. 

Bentley,  .300. 

Heri<'hten  der  Deut^lien  Botanischen 
Gesellschaft.  478. 

Berlin  Museum,  880,  417, 4t:i,  424, 438.  4!7, 
4.57.  400,  507. 

Berra,  Orozco  v,  2ft4.  268.  26,). 

B.  N.  MS.  fBll^llotcca  Xaxlonalc  M«.\ 
sameaH'*T.,yfe  of  the  Indianfi.*' 

Blbliotec^  Sazlonnlc  Mannscript  :!■ 
]»rcss),  7,  9. 11, 12.  »4,  .37,  3r.  44,  45.  46.47. 
.54.  57,  04.  00.  71.  99,  102. 1 11,  112,  125. 1«. 
130,  1J99.  241,  279,  .505. 

Blot.  208.  301. 

Bird,  title  ot  Mexican  w.'ir  chief.  25: 
humming-bird  in  symbolism,*39;  with 
spider,  serpent  and  cross  on  shell  gnr 
get,  49;  Bini-god.  l>ome  on  litter,  71; 
ancient  Yucatan  In  shape  of  bird,  ft»; 
Illustrated  social  organization  in  Mex 
ico.  87;  totem  of  Incas,  157;  on  arms  of 
Mexico,  1.57;  on  sculptures  atTlahua 


1  r«)jreaflntad  raler 
at  Suts  In  Uaxico, 
1  at  four  yrovlaaes 


urabol.  UD;  aunooC  NNbuatUiilte.taii. 

Ui;  ttano  BM»(  powerrul  tribes  ur  Yu- 

«aBU>  tiavo  btnl  lutmei,  117;  on  Altnr  ■! 

uonn.nS:  la  wulpluresat  fulenuue, 

■oil  In  MBXlckD  Fejerrur  FhNit.alA; 

iiiuklBMexlaiiii(e«tiTBl,«U;Mtemuf   I 

Uie  Air  peopla  Id  Itexluo.  iif.  ram. 

idlululon  of  bicbdIhk  Dl  tyinlnil,  181; 

noe  u(MBriDbul.«ve;  TBllaru,  nymlNii 

ol  Upper  KgTPt,  K6. 
_llr4woO<l,  Ueo.,  )U,  STB. 
BUckfovt    liidlaDt.   oivili   nboui    Unn 

HkJur.Ml. 
Black,  Hubert,  BM.  i 

OaekSan,  In  II.N.HS.,U. 

Ilogd  oSsrinn.  mentilnir  nr,  M,  M.U3. 
VTttat.Ul. 
a  iculpturDil  baa  rellvf  atdilrheu. 


Bdcblea  or  ldiM''n-iae,  ci 
be  UuTtcag;  peruiiilfl 
JBD  or  Above,  m. 

Bodleian  US,,  14,90. 
Bvdlalan  Llbr«rT  >l  Onto 
BcMMskli,  tsa. 
BocaU.diulg 

—  •  ',«8. 

o[  (be  Dead.  172,374,381),  SiT.tO' 

ot  Mann.  an. 
Book  ol  Yd,  ««. 
pop|>  and  Tott,  MO. 
Hotariul,  IM,  180. 181,  }^i.  MS.  iH*. 
— -  --■bonnr,  a.  de,  80.  e».  so,  isi,  »nn. 
.tlT.ftl. 


ralllua,  Ur.,  U0._ 

mlsm,3W%l.l. 

iburg,  sinarboail 


BniDd(turd,J.  F.,  SO. 

HtbiII,  wooden  clubs  with  Urcek  frei, 
ai;    •ymbollaDi,  etc.,  cum  pa  red   nitli 
ttaalof  otber  ancient  A  merlcnn  rlilllia 
Uon*,3M. 
lf««tta,uuSgol.i«nveotloniilliud  on  Cii. 

BlaUb.ia^onbai  reiJcCatl-aleniiuv, 
;  at  QalrlKDIt.  iiS:  I'tiinlinrvd   with 
Ziifil>rtaUoll9m.ll];  In  Copau.  180. 
IrlDHin,  D.  a.,  K.fO.  Zi.ti,  m,  U,  100,ID7. 

)0a,  lie.  111.  113,131, 171,  na,  ith,  m.ut. 
111.  iw.  111,  au. 


inldilfe,  cent 

■Km     Ual'an 


lUBdrnple  •> 


■dh  Uueeom.  UI,  IW,  134,  303. 8U,8til. 
_^     _l7,m*n,4BB. 

•«MWn,  Kobett.  «4.  3U,  3^,  338,  334. 
gftuialib.  S70.  370.  3'T.  37^,  378.  SH.  3gfi. 

WT,  am,  19S,  sK.  v\i,  3M.  ant.  too.  tin. 

^  «1.  »4.  IM,  407.  418,  4IM.  413,  414,  410, 
4M.  UI,  439,  431.  4.10,  IXT.  458,  tm.  440. 
«4I,  141. 

'■ndohuni,  m,  »e,3ai.808,  gii,!i]4, 

'  0Dd>e,  Waltli,  WJ.  .-Ke,  *70,  371,  3TJ,  371, 


Boll,  wlnnd  bull*  of  BaliTlonln  and 
Aiifrla,&taiX7nil>ollBinor,l«T;  Yabwe, 
DatloDalgodurtbH  Uobreivii,repreaeDt 
ed  aa  mau  or  ai  bull,  soOj  a>tHinoailcal 
elitn  In  Egypt  tor  Urwi  Malor,  and  uua- 
■iElyot  Kularli.,  IM;  llDKuiilfo  nwaoDB 
why  kina  of  Eyypt  w«»  untitled  '■  the 
bull,"  383;  title  at  Efiptlan  auprtmc 
delty.WW;  ww.hBlI  oroK,tB  EaTntlan 
i<Hllaual){nij,3M;  AuU.Mored  bull  ol 
E((yiit.3i>e^lu  IHBiii-fiJllon  in  toiuple  ul 
DunaomLi.iOl;  llonl  Huralilpiii^d  under 

I)"u't^i^iiarls\iSl'Tr""si'Hjnr.4l'iri1tic 

HOO.e  III   ByiiHiollBni.  IIB;  MliiuLauru>, 

Burver,  Umirge,  Mi, 

Barfal  urn,  emblem  of  eartli  mother.  ICH. 
BneohDiaDa,  Dr.,  103.190. 168, 16S,  ITl. 
Bniterfly  used  as  (yniliol  of  Immurta! 

MUl  by  Mexicans.  38;  symbol  of  Uen 

tre  anil  Four  Qoartern,  47. 
llyKsntlne  nrchllectare,  010. 

day  alt;!!,  word  (or  bee,  also 
I,  ion;  lianey,  110;  aaaoolMteil  wllb 
iciiials  principle,  110. 
abal,  daj-elBn,  ou  Copan  Rltar,  191. 
abau.    Hnya    dBy.alKn,   Idoutlral  with 
■ymiHil   of   earth,    107;    duwed    with 
luaf  ea  al  malie,  I0»;  the  Bel.iw,W7. 
amar,  Mlleil  tbe  Hon  of  the  9un,  440. 


earth  ioB;li 


of,  IH;  leaeDd  ng. 

Seating  form  of  KDremiuinlt.ITt-.  tillMl 
Itlalon  asBoelnted  with  calendar,  IIS. 


nc  form  of  (R)remniinlt,ITt:  tillMl 

—I  asBoelnted  with  calendar,  ir 

idltlon  In  relation  to  T-day  p 


riod.liet. 

Ualendariyitem),  Ueilcaii,  7;  Kitttiicnivil 
by  I'olailt  and  clrou-jiiiolur  i-ouBtDllH 
tlone.JS;  Maya,  origin  iif,  .It;  MrMi'au. 
moDograph  on,  03;  orl)|1u  ur.  luu;  uu 
«lemPeruTlan.l4G;anianK(l<iiMnyacaB, 
171 ;  connection  between  oalendarBlgnii 
and  dtvlaious  of  the  people,  170;  a  goT. 
emmenlal  InUlintloo,  lA;  tDvcDIlonor 
natlTB  eyitem  by  ancient  Inbabltanta 
of  C'hlapai,  181;  among  tbe  ZuBl,  KB; 
keiit  profound  lecrut  by  prleatttood, 
3W:  Maya,  HO;  Hxed  term  of  olUee  lor 
aoclent  American  nilera,»I;IlexloaD, 
originated  ftumthe  nxed  market  daja, 
S40:  itlgnB  Idenlitled  with  dlllerenl  pari* 
of  human  form,  SO^  iDMItuted  by  tbe 

KriBon  of  Amertoan  and  cblnoae,  tl7, 
I.  sm.  SOB;  Chaldean  and  Hlnd<>o.8UU; 
Japanese  com  uared  with  Mexican,  III ; 
Hindu  with  MexlBan,  ^IIH;  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian.  137,  348,348:  anuleni 
Egyptian.  377,  17H;   lunir  noil  enlar. 


numpared  wllh  same  ou  recum 
atone  agnre,  M;  markctstone  of 
City  of  Hexlcc,  regulated  social  ot 
liatlon, Sit;  special  work  on.  \ivi 
NultBll,tU;lmagiiot 
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tlue'fl  and  Chavero's  descriptions,  256; 
based  on  observation  of  Polaris,  257: 
embodied  tlie  idea  of  a  central,  dual 
and  quadruple  power,  etc.,  258;  con- 
tains synilK)!  of  union  of  dual  princi- 
ples of   nature,  '280. 

Calendar-swastika,  !),  18,  41  (see  Swas- 
tika). 

California  Indians,  use  today  two  sym- 
bols in  use  by  ancient  Mexicans  and 
Mayas,  i.  e.,  tiint-knire  and  *•  stone 
yoke,"  |()4,  105. 

CalH,  Nahuatl  for  western  horizon  =  the 
house,  38;  one  of  the  four-year  symi>ols, 
76;  meaning,  the  house,  253. 

Campiiia  de  i'uebla,275. 

Can.  Maya  word  for  serpent,  38;  serpent 
and  numeral  four,  50,  110,  112;  allix  in 
names  of  towns,  Iroquois,  Maya  and 
Mexican,  198;  associated  with  pyramid 
as  Teotihua-Can,  263;  in  Chinese  and 
Maya  associated  ^vith  fourfold  divis- 
ion, 288. 

Canaan,  account  of  Hebrew  religion, 350. 

Canada,  Iroquois  town,  197;  Mava  mean- 
ing of,  19r<. 

Candace,  uueen  of  the  Ethiopians,  440. 

Capital,  Maya  word  for,  homonymous 
with  t1ve  =  ho,  256. 

Caracol,  or  Round  Temple,  of  Chichen 
Itza,  built  by  QuetzaUM>atl,  represent- 
ing Middle  and  Four  Quarters.and cen- 
tre of  dominion,  97. 

Cardi  nal  points,  assign  ment  of  colors  and 
parts  of  human  body,  293,  294;  associ- 
ated with  form  of  quadruped  among 
the  Zuni,295  (see  Four  Quarters). 

Carilio,  Crescendo,  85,  86. 

Carttiaginians,  having  knowledge  of  an 
island  in  the  ocean,  540. 

Cartier.  197. 

Carv's  translation  of  Herodotus,  43". 

Caryatltli*,  at  Chichen-Itza,  212. 

(  ahs^lopela,  22,  25,  2<i,  29,  40,  49. 

Cat^te,  in  Peru,  143;  in  Mexico,  27:i. 

Catttelnau,  150. 

Cat,  rtucred  symbol  in  Egypt,  408. 

('atari,  chronicler  of  the  Incas,  151. 

Celi-Ced,  tlic  dual  power,  from  which 
the  universe  was  born  (Druidic),  471. 

Centipede,  Mexican  symbol,  186. 

Central  America,  funijanienUil  basis  of 
y^overnuieiit  and  civilization,  15;  sym- 
l)ollcal  form  in  architecture,  113,  119; 
carved  stone  seats  or  altars,  283  (see 
Copan,  (luatemala,  etc.). 

Centre  (stable  centre  or  middle),  in  an- 
cient governinent,religlon,  and  symbol- 
ism :  I'olarls,  tlie  centre  of  axial  en- 
ergy,  -22,  :?0;  centre  of  the  Cosmos, 
among  Ziinis,  Mayas,  Mexicans  an<l 
Peruvians,  41 ;  syn)l>ol8  of,  4<>;  on  siiell 
gorgets,  49;  divergence  froni  idea,  52; 
represented  by  recunil)ent  stone  lig- 
ure,  9<5;  among  ln<'aH,  136,  142,  144;  and 
Four  Quarters  represented  on  carved 
slal)  from  Santa  Lucia,  172;  in  ancient 
American  ganie,  178;  in  F^jcrvary  Co- 
dex, 17S;  in  social  organization,'  180; 
on  sculi)ture  of  Lord  of  Above,  186; 
colors  associated  witli,  192;  among  the 
Zuni,202;  in  Copan  Swastika.  222,  224, 
226 ;  on  Tal)Iet  of  tlie  Cross  at  Palenque. 
23<;,  24;J;  union  with  Four  Quarters  in 
Mexican  calendar  stone,  250,  258;  on 
Mexican  monolith  "  Divine  Twin,"2W>. 
•262,  264;  symbolized  by  pyramid,  27.{, 
274;  words  and  svmbols  connected  with 


277;  aBsociated  with  Bwastika,  200; 
expressed  by  pvramld,  88S;  typified 
by  cross-legged  numan  figure,  K3;  ex 
pressed  in  ttower  symbol,  284;  Chinese 
••  Middle  kingdom,*'  286,  287,  288,  291, 
294,  299;  in  America,  symbolized  by 
human  heart  and  navel,  in  China  by 
stomach,  296;  in  Chinese  religion,  306: 
•Japan  called  "Centre  of  the  Earth," 
310;  represented  bv  statue  of  Buddha, 
314;  Nirvana,  315:'iu  Hindu  religion. 
317;  in  religion  or  Arabia,  323.  324;  of 
Persia,  325;  of  Babylonia,  330,  333;  Je 
rusalem,sacred  spot  marking  the  centrf 
of  the  world,  352;  in  Babvlonia-Assvria 
364;  in  Egypt,  376,  379.  3^,  381,  384,'385, 
386,  394;  expressed  by  mummy-shaped 
object,  also  by  cone,  410;  by  a  crown, 
412;  by  a  flower,  415;  in  Egyptian  feast, 
Tekhu,  439;  in  am'ient  government  of 
Crete,  457;  in  ancient  Rome,  463;  in  an- 
cient Ireland,  Britain  and  Wales,  468- 
471;  In  Scandinavia,  472;  in  cross-sym- 
bolism, 511;  in  religious  ideas  of  bid 
and  New  World,  517,  535;  summary  and 
conclusions,  544. 

Century  Dictionary,  452,  464. 

Cezalcouatl,  name  for  Kukulc^n,  69. 

Chaac  Mool  or  Lord  Tiger,  name  given 
by  Le  Plongeon  to  the  recumbent  fig- 
ure bearing  circular  vessel,  found  in 
Chichen-ltza,  95  (see  **  Recumbent 
stone  ttgure"). 

Chac  (Maya)  red  color;  also  rain,  storms, 
thunder  and  Lightning;  title  of  Lord 
of  Below,  185. 

Chac-noui-tan,  name  for  Yucatan,  210. 

Chalchihuitl  =jade,  34,  91;  Jade  beads, 
81. 

Chalmers,  John,  511. 

Chambers'  Encyclopa?dia.  452,  462,  463, 
46.^,  484,  564. 

Chamberlain,  Basil  Hall,  565. 568,  .571, 574, 
575. 

Chariot,  symbolism  of,  313,  500.  501. 

Chavero,  A.,  3:*,  «1,  253,  iJie. 

Ch6,  Mava  word  for  tree;  in  naniee^  of 
tribes,  199,  234. 

Checker- l>oard  (or  tartan)  design,  formed 
l»y  tiius,  122,  1-23, 124. 

Ch'cn,  Maya  day  sign,  110. 

Cheles,  one  of  the  Yucatan  triljes.  21". 

Cherokees,  196. 

Chess  board,  in  Egypt,  124. 

Chiapas,  the  present  liome  of  the  Tzen- 
dals:  native  c^aiendar  system,  180,182; 
migrations  from,  210;  numerical  divi* 
ions,  528. 

Chichen-ltza,  culture-hero  ruled  in,  65*, 
69;  recumbent  stone  flgure  bearlnjf 
circular  vessel,  93,  185,  214;  connidlon 
established  with  Mexico  by  Kukulcaii 
((^uetzalcoatl),  93;  Caracol  or  Bound 
Temi»le,  97;  bas-relief  illustrating  nav 
igatlon  by  boats,  160;  tradition  about 
settlement  of,  207;  evidence  of  Aztt**' 
Intluence,  212;  classitlcation  of  ruln!$. 
216;  tablet  in  house  of  "  Tennis-court" 
2:i9. 

Chichi mecs,  sacrlflces  by,  66. 

Chi<;ome  coatl,  literally,  seven-serpeutfi, 
title  of  earth  mother,  181. 

China,  coemlcal  syml>ol  compared  with 
those  of  Copan  and  Mexico,  114;  svm- 
bols of  Above  and  Below,  118;  sount)  of 
words,  In  syn)l>olism,  276;  pole-star 
worship,  284';  the  emjperor  at  Pekln 
termed    the    Son  of  Heaven   and  the 
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7%;  BteliB  at  Copan  and  Qulrigna,  220, 

2:W,  512;  laws  inHcribed  on,  centre  or 
island  Atlantis;  laws  of  Solon  inBcril>ed 
on,  in  (centre  of  Athenian    state;   of 
Apollo  at    Delphi,   447:    the   eosmlcal 
round  tower  or  Ireland,  470;  at  Mitla, 
Mexico,  513;  svmbolisui  of,  in  Old  and 
New  World,  5i3,  517. 
Confucianism,  115,  289,  2JIH,  306. 
Cone,  in  Mexic-an  ollin-sigii,  signified  the 
Above,  liy :  used  In  native  architecture; 
culminated  in  pyramid,  118;  represent- 
ed   by  shape   of   windows  in   ancient 
ruins,  12();  on  summit  of  House  of  the 
Doves  at  U.vmal,  131. 

Conical  stone,  on  which  human  victims 
were  sacrificed,  118. 

Congress  of  Americanists,  230,  ^M. 

Congress  of  OrieuUilisls,  544. 

Conquest  JStone  of  Mexico,  "Sacrificial 
Stone,"  "Tribute  St<»ne,"  258,  507. 

ConsUintine.  501),  513,  514,  515,  530;  his  nu- 
mericul  scheme  compared  with  same  In 
India,  Mexico  and  A  ucatan,  542,  54;J. 

Copan,  lentil-shaped  stone  altar,  from, 
113;  curved  stela?,  215;  purpose  of  ere<'- 
tlon,  216;  study  of  the  ruins,  219;  cult 
of  Polaris  Illustrated  by  carved  slab 
In  temple,  11,  222;  numerical  organi- 
zation illustrated,  222;  numerical  divis- 
ions, 8yml>olisHi,  etc.,  identical  with 
those  of  l*eru,  (iuutemala,  Mexico,  Yu- 
c^itan.  Zuni,  et<*.,  22(),  228, 23  i ;  numerical 
divisions  on  altar  conform  with  Zunl 
clan-organi/ntion,  229 ;  bearded  eflljfl**B. 
Kil;  dual  rulers,  232;  totemic  animals 
and  nymbolb'  colors,  23;i;  excavation  at 
Moun'd,  4,  2.'i3;  same  cult  as  that  of  l*a- 
Icnque  anci  (^uirij^ua.  240;  carved  stone 
scats  or  altars,  28.3;  alligator-altar,  295; 
stcl:e  aM  memorial  columns,  512,  513; 
reiniiantK  of  old  civilization,  528, 

Copan  swa-tika,  roiiiparcd  u  ith  dcsijcn 
on  ciult  fioni  Soutli  America.  224;  coni- 
jKircil  \\  itii  taltl«'t  in  '•  Temple  of  the 
Sun,"  "i.VJ  (r?eo  also  .Swastika). 

Copts.  5;i(i. 

(;.onl  (.Ma\a  kaan),  asnociatcii  with  Maya 
woril  for  llc.ivcn  =  caan,  an<i  with 
jflypli.  <•//;}.  Ill';  mcaniiiir  of  <'arved  ^ror- 
^ct  woin  on  a  cmil,  IIJ;  sky  rcprcscnt- 
dl  as  a  circle  ct.niposi'<l  (»f  .'i  cord  to 
wlii<-li  ^tar>  \Nfrc  attached,  113;  on  len- 
til nhapod  -tone  altar  at  Copan.  114; 
on  sliicM  ol  Mexican  u'otl,  12S;  on  Co- 
pan  slcla,  215J. 

Corinth.  «'oin  with  swastika.  i5'.K 

Cortes.  :U,  r.T.  cs.  74.  7.').  77.  u7,  107.  150, 171, 
is:{,  I'Os,  '24.-,.  2(^1.  -Hr,,  542. 

Ctisnio.s.  f«)ui-fol(l  ami  si'ven-fold  Mivis- 
i<»ns  of.  in  Tern,  Me\ic<\  Yn<'atan, 
Znni.  41,42;  in  Uahylonia.  India.  I'er- 
sia,  elc..:{2S;  in  i>airan  philosophy.  484, 
>/<»/r(»ce  >ep;n;itc  lioa«iin^'< ;  ;ilr-t». (Quad- 
ruple Or;rani/.Mtion  and  Numerical  I>i- 
vi.-ions). 

Cou  .    \  enei-.'ited  in    India,  310;     <'an.*ian 
>rodde>s,  .\^tarte,  in  form  of.  .'i;J7;  Kiryp 
tian  u'^od  Isis    llatlior;   worshipped  un- 
<ler  form  of,  4(M>;  or  hull,  cull  of   Api.s 
in  K>r\  pt.  4;{7  i  sve  lUill '. 

Co\.  2--1I,  451. 

Co>a.  wile  <u-  si-,rt'r  of  Inci,  1;U. 

<'o/,UHiel  cror--'.  calle»l  s\nil)ol  of  '' rain- 
trod."  2><i. 

Crcati<ui  in\  ths.  anc-ient  Mexican.  54.  55, 
5r.;  Zuni."l<i5,  2on.  22.i;  reruvian,  138; 
Hindu,  313-318;    llaby Ionian,   XU,  340; 


Babylonian     and    Hebrew    evidently 
from  same  source,  353. 
Creator,  or  "  Supreme  Being,"  in  Mexico, 
8;  title  "  wheel  of  the  winds,"  11;  Po- 
laris, 22;  worshipped  bv  ancient  Amer- 
leans,  32,  36;  earliest  form  of;    feath- 
ered serpent,  image  of,  70;  the  four  el- 
ements reganled  as  attributes  of.  99; 
belief  in,  represented    by  mushroom- 
shaped  stone  figure,  115;*Inca  knowl- 
edge  of,     135,  149;  Quechua   title  for; 
Mexican  title  for,  159;  In  Peru,  identi- 
fied with  Mexican  "Lord  who  guides," 
or  I'olaris;  and  assix'iated  with  star  and 
cross,  161 ;  image  of  at  Cuzco,  162;  wor- 
ship of  in  Texcx>co,  163;  in  Peru.  164; 
inTIhhuanaco.  168;  native  title,  "Heart 
of  Heaven"  189;  in  Mexico  represented 
hv  rebus  of  the  feathered  serpent,  20y; 
Kahuati  title,  expressed  by  an  eve  and 
pvramid  in  picture-writing.  2»i9;  blvine 
Twain,  Father   and    Mother  of  all.  Id 
Mexico.    Quetzalcoatl,    270;    In  China. 
3(>2;    Akkadian   name    for  svmbol,  an 
eight-pointed  star,  302.  304;  among  the 
Hindu,  312;    Brahmanistic  conception 
of,   314;  In  Persia,  325;  in    Babvlonla. 
321^  330;  among  the  Hebrews  =  Vahwe 
lord  of  Heaven,  .304,  351.352;  In  ancient 
Kgypt,  397,  403,  412.  444;  in  Plato's  Tim- 
a* us,    449;  the    Norse,    Thor,  473;    the 
source  of  the  four  elements.  51(»;  com- 
parison of   names    in    Old   and  New 
World,  532;  summary,  548. 
Cremation,  significance  of,  106. 
Crete,  Greek  plan  of  organization  came 
from,  description  of  symliols  on  coin 
457;  ancient  philosophy  of.  4SIM88. 
Cross-hones,  origin  of  t*ymi>ol,  1>4. 
Cross-legged   seated  lljriires.  on  Centnil 
American   stone   si'ats  or    nltarts.  2Si; 
emblem    of    Ktable    centre    and    Four 
(Quarters.  28:i. 
Cross-symbol.   Maya    and   Mexican,  lie- 
nred  imd  descrlllcii.  37.  .38.  45.  4f».  47;  on 
shell  gor>;et  from  Tenne:-see.  49.  5i>;  «»ti 
pottery    from    Mis>,i-sippi    \.Mlic\.  51; 
from  Arizona.  52;  on  Irotjuois  belt. IS'*: 
in  symbolical  c:ir\inir  from    Brazil  or 
(lUiana.  224  ;  four-spoked  wheel  as  crt.s* 
synd)ol  in  Ahs\  lia.  ;15<*. ;  emblem  of  sev 
ereiirnty    in     l?ab\  lonia-Assyria.    ;W: 
used  as  symbol  at  I'urruT  peritxi  th.in 
swastika,    4rd ;    with    idea   of    Central 
power.  511;  emblem  of  Christian  relijr- 
ion,  535,  5;i<i;   summarv,  544  ,see  Sw.is- 
tika). 
Cross-tablets  at  Palenque.  2,37,  2;i8.  23l». 
Cross  worshippers,    Chinese    nan>e    f"r 

Christians.  .{(15. 
Cruciform  -trnctures.  vaults  undcrstelx 
at  Copan  and  t^niri^rna.  512;  at  Mitln. 
Mt!\ico.   513;  at  Konie,  514;    buildinu* 
and  churches   of   later    period.  5l.'>;  .tf 
Byzantium.  515;  in  Syria,  515;  in  Iinli'». 
5lV.;  summ.ary  and  ci'»uclu>ions,.>44. 
Cru/.  Alon/.o  de  la,  230. 
Cubas.  (iarcia,  21S,  2;U. 
Culln.  Stewart.  178. 
Cnni-alian.  nanie  of  divlnitv  of  Yucatan. 

9.J,  222.  22t). 
Cnp-shape<l  <lepression,  on  stone  alt^'ir  :it 

Copan,  114. 
(^ushing,    Frank    H..  41,  99,   11.5.  1?.^,  1 «. 
llri,   2«X),  201,  203,  205,  20t;,  227,  iviV  •''H- 
.574. 
Cuzco,  "navel  of  the    earth."    13:J:  P^a" 
of  city,  Centre  and  Four  Quarters,  13^^ 
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founded  by  Manro  Capac,  156;  temple, 
fncliij;  north  and  conUilninf?  KoUi  ini- 
ajre  of  "Creator,"  IC3;  gold  plaque 
from,  168;  BvniboUrtni  aualogous  to 
Mexican  and  Maya,  170. 


DahlKren,  K.  W.,  230. 

IVAIviella,  Goblet,  1»,  459. 

DanccH,  wicred,  57;  dewriptlon  of  Mexl- 
Cjin  danee,  reprertentinK  wheel  or  a  vial 
rotation.  !»,  59;  of  Moki  Imllan,  111); 
atCuzco,  145;  Sun  pole  dance  of  Anier- 
IcAn  Indians.  313,  note. 

Davia.  J.  F.,  300. 

Day-Kign,  Maya  and  Mexican,  75,  l(r7- 
112:  Influence  of,  177;  totem  of  clan, 
178,179;  Cabal, on  Copan  altar,  2*27;  and 
year  «Ik»h  of  native  calendar,  248;  In 
calendar-rttone,  253;  namen  of,  used  an 
perfiional  and  tril>al  namet*,  2.i3. 

Death,  nynibol  of,  39. 

Deer,  niank  of,  Hi5. 

Deities,  Aztec,  number  of,  same  ufod  un- 
der several  namem,  8. 

DemoHthenes,  lantern  of,  127. 

Denderah,  40». 

Dennis.  J.  S.,  4Ki. 

DeRortsi,  5U. 

Desjardins,  150. 

Destruction  of  the  earth,  Mexican  tra- 
dltionn  cfincerning,  270,  271. 

DhruvH.  4{«,  490. 

Diaz,  Bernal.  71,  72,  75,  77,  80,  5W,  97,  245, 
265,  542. 

Din-glra.  Akkadian  name  for  (^od,  302. 

DiocJctian,5l4. 

Divination,  In  connection  with  urte  of 
mirrors,  83;  origin  of  177;  in  China, 
Thibet  and  India.  301. 

Divine  Twin  (see  Dualltv). 

T>ocumenti)s  Ineditos  del  An^hivio  de 
Indias.  77. 

Dog,  head  of,  on  sculptures  from  Santa 
Jjucia,  Ift5;  Ma va  word  for  s=  men,  234. 

Donellv,  1gnaturs..374.  516. 

D'Orbignv,  150. 

Douglas.  "R.  K..  2X5,  2i)l,  2W.  299,  3(«. 

Dracoids,  observation  in  Kgypt,  384. 

Dragon,  at  Quirlgua,  2-'i3. 

Dragon-fly,  cniployed  as  crosssymliol, 
on  Algonquin  garment,  48. 

Dnilds,  470,  471. 

Drums.  68,  .W.  60,  213. 

Duality  or  "  Divine  Twin,"  symljoi  of, 
30:  c^)nventional  representation  i>f,  46; 
Idea  of,  47;  dual  ^tella^  <livinity  ,  56. 
67;  represented  in  sacred  dance.  Mi:  l»y 
male  and  female  ruler,  62;  develiip- 
mentof  idea,  67;  twin  br<»tliers  as  rul- 
ers in  Ym'atan.  OH;  Montezuma,  imper- 
sonation of.  73.  77.  78:  in  reruvian  svni- 
bolisu).  1.34;  tlic  ••  Ueloved  Twain"  of 
the  ZunI,  2in):  (juct/.alcioatl  and  Kukul- 
can,  223;  dual  ruler  at  Copan.  228;  in 
Quirigua,  2:^i:  on  Palcnque  tal>iet.  245; 
on  Mexican  Calendar  Stone.  249;  In 
Mexican  sculpture.  251,  2WJ-262;  dual 
government  at  time  of  <;on<iuest,  2»)<J; 
In  China,  2'i5;  in  Hindu  religi»»n,  312; 
In  India,  314;  in  Bribvlonla-x\s!*vria, 
342;  in  Egypt,  .389,  397,  im.  410,  412,'  415. 
423;  in  ancient  Home,  463:  in  ancient 
Ireland,  468;  in  Druidic  traditions  of 
Wales,  471. 

Duemichen,.385. 

Duran,  Friar,  26.  41,  56,  m,  .'i8,  61,  71,  77, 
78,  80,  88,  182,  241,  243,  246,  '258,  282. 


Eagle  (quauhtll),  associated  with  Cassi- 
opeia: title  of  Mexlc4in  war  chief.  25, 
167;  Eagle-woman.60;  among  the  lucas, 
15<);  on  bas-reliefs  of  Santa  Lucia, 
Guatemala  ,  l.>6,  157:  totem  of  one  or 
more  of  the  lucas,  1.57;  on  bas-relief  in 
City  of  Mexico,  Uu:  In  arms  of  Mexico, 
157;  symlK)l  of  Above  among  the  Zunl, 
204;  syml)ol  of  state  In  Mexicoan<1  Ccn. 
tral  America,  2i)5;  summary  of  use  as 
symbol,  21W». 

Karth,  or  "  The  Helow,"  In  ancient  rellg- 
ion  and  symlfolism  :  In  ancient  Mexi- 
can and  Maya  cosmos;  In  secret  beliefs 
of  Zunl  priVtits.  41;  female  region,  42; 
lord  of,  45;  cult  of,  54;  associated  with 
woman,  ♦JO-4i5;  sacrifices  to,  66;  Cl- 
huacoatl,  iiersonlflcatton  of,  76;  sacrl- 
flces  to  go<lof,  79;  In  <'onnectiou  with 
human  sacrifices,  91;  sacred  rites,  97, 
!»8;  In  Zufii  ceremonies,  100;  In  conne<% 
tlon  with  cremation.  106;  symliol  of,  in 
use  by  California  Indians, '106;  priest- 
esses of,  burled  in  caves,  107;  symbols 
of,  110;  assoelatetl  with  image  of  ser- 
pent, 111:  with  angular  form,  113;  com- 
posed of  fire  and  water,  113;  on  altar  at 
("^opan,  114;  associated  with  square 
form  and  bowl,  115;  flat  topped  ndtre 
worn  by  lord  of.  116;  Chinese  svmbol, 
118:  sacrifices  118;  tau  upright,  em- 
blem of,  lis,  119;  cult  of,  in  Peru, 
130.  i:w.  l.'M,  l.-tt.  HI,  142;  Idea  ])re- 
vailed  in  Tiahuanaco,  lf;6;  among  the 
MuyMcas,  171;  In  calendar,  179;  In  so- 
clal  organization.  180;  181;  associated 
with  animal  form,  1S4,  185;  color asso- 
c.late«i  with.  192;  associated  with  female 
principle,  19:3;  votaries  of.  li»5;  In  Zuiil 
social  system,  2<r2,  20.3,  204;  priests  of, 
represented  without  ijeards  on  sculpt- 
ures  at('opan  and  Quirigua,  231,  232; 
moon  nymlK>l  of  cult,  267;  cultivation 
of  maize,  by  daughter  of,  276;  symbo- 
lized  by  qua'tlruped,  ^i;  vase,  emblem 
of,  2K3';  ansoclated  with  square  form, 
and  darkness;  influence  on  primitive 
architecture  and  syml)ollsm,  284;  flower 
used  as  svmbol  of.  284;  In  China,  285; 
288,  29<»,  307;  In  Hindu  religion,  cult  of 
Siva.  314;  in  Persian  religion,  325;  in 
.\Msyrian  and  KabvUuila  cult,  334.  :t36. 
;«8,  :m);  cult  comlilned  with  that  of 
Above  practised  In  (^hlna  at  present 
tbne.  ,344;  Haal.  Pho>nlclan  god  of 
Karth,  .351;  in  Kgvpt,  381;  symlmllzed 
in  Scandinavia  by^I'nor's  hammer,  474; 
table  of  countries  where  traces  of  cult 
have  been  found,  480;  summary  and 
conclusions,  .H4. 

Karth-mother,  represented  by  Clhna. 
coatl.  71>;  pictured  in  Uorgia'n  Codex, 
98;  Zunl  symbol  of,  100,  200.  201  (see 
Karth  or "  the  Helow,  also  Clhua- 
coatl). 

Karth-work  builders  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
50.  11>9,  280. 

Kddns,  written  by  agricultural  people, 
havingknowiedgeof  the  flre-drlll, axial 
rotation,  etc..  5(t2,  503. 

F2gypt.  crux  ansata.  119:  checker. 
l)'oard  design ;  Imsin  of  chess-board.  124; 
civilization  malnlv  Kophratean,  327; 
explanations,  and  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
tian symbols,  ."^57 -461;  color  symbolism; 
high  "development  of  ))ole'star  wor- 
ship; territorial  divisions,  368;  Four 
Quarters;   hieroglyph'  for  capital   or 
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city,  croB8  symbo]  with  four  dlylslonB, 
869, 371 ;  pyramid,  and  sauare  form  as. 
Hociated  with  earth,  ana  round  with 
slcy,  371;  numerical  diTisions,  376; 
Bcven-fold  organization,  centre,  Po- 
laris, 376;  calendar,  377,  378;  sky.god- 
desB  Nut  378;  lotus  flower  symbol,  379; 
Polaris,  'sphinx,  pyramid,  Middle,  379; 
mummy,  Polaris,  380,  383;  Ursa  Major, 
used  as  a  measurer  of  time,  384;  bull, 
used  as  astronomical  sign  of  Ursa 
Major,  king  entitled  *♦  The  Bull,"  385; 
Amen-Rji,  tlie  supreme,  dual  god;  king 
associated  with  sun,  and  queen  with 
moon,  389:  hawk-headed  goa.  An,  com- 
pared with  Assyrian,  Greek  and  Mexi- 
can gods  of  the  circle  or  wheel,  401; 
Egyptian  queen  analogous  in  position 
to  Mexican  Quilaztli.  428,  429;  festival 
of  Tekhu,  439;  becomes  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, 440;  cult  of  dual  principles  of 
nature,  441;  summary,  483;  the  sacred 
and  tribal  tree,  490;  the  symbolical  use 
of  the  column,  513;  Aha-Mena,  first 
historic^il  ruler,  was  a  builder,  532; 
summary  and  conclusions,  544. 

Faber,  516. 

Fauna  and  flora  of  the  tertiary  period, 
in  Old  and  New  World,  476-479. 

Feather,  symbol  of  divinity  (Mexican 
and  Maya), 09, 70;  names slgnily  some- 
thing (ilvlne,  129;  Egyptian  symbol, 
390,  409,  410. 

Feathered  serpent,  origin  of  use  as  sym- 
bol, 69;  efllglesof  In  Mexico,  70;  used 
ns  rebus  to  express  Supreme  Being 
and  his  earthly  represent^itive,  208  (see 
also  Serpent)' 

Feet  of  Chine.-ie  women,  deformation  of, 
287. 

F^J^rvarv  Codex,  178,  187,  235,  250. 

Fcrlinl.  427. 

Fewkes,  J.  Walter,  130.  190.  200. 

FMjfuercdo,  I'adre  .Iiiau  dc,  164. 

Finj;eran(lto('connt=rJO:  Ho.  295.296.297. 

Fire.  saortMl.  I'leiadcsin  connection  with 
kindlin^f,  r)3;  new,  kindling  of,  56;  fes- 
llval  of  ^'0(l  of,  r»7;  earliest  form  under 
which  deitv  wan  worshipped,  5S,  64,  70: 
in  Pern,  83;  li^'liting  of,  by  nie.'ins  of 
mirror,  8.S;  ^rod  of,  a^sociated  with 
Hceptre  liavin^'  jrold  di.sk,  87;  kin<ilcd 
on  l)odv  of  linnian  vi<"tiMi,  91,  9');  lord 
of,  127,'  128.  214:  feaKt  of  in  Mexico, 
240;  n;nne  of  one  of  the  four  eras  nince 
the  creation  of  the  world,  25:}  ;  syin- 
boli<'aI  nieanin;;  of,  280:  mean«  of  pro- 
ducing  in  Mexico  and  India,  318:  in 
connection  witli  cult  of  Polaris,  :il9:  i 
worslii))  of  in  India.  ."^20.  :{21 :  in  Par.-iee 
relijfion,  .'}20;  in  Bal)yh»nla-AsHyrla, 
.'i62:  cereTnonial  rite,  in  ancient  Egypt, 
442;  at  N(;w  Year  festival  in  8<'ah<ii- 
navia.  474:  (\\\  <H<1  World  Hacred  tire, 
rtre-<lrill,  tire  >^ocket,  fire  altarn,  lord  of 
Are,  4!'4-:)04.  519.  520,  .V21 :  (in  New 
World)  nacred  tire.  f1re-«lrlll,  (Ire- 
Hocket.  tlre-altar,  tire-diill  god.  504-.'i09; 
Huniniary  and  conclusion-;.  544. 

Five  elements  in  China,  2H;{.  :{01,  :ini>;  la 
India  and  in  (Jreece.  484,  /»o/c. 

Five  day  iteri<MU.  vear  dlvi<led  into  in 
.Mt!xi<'o.  2;»2;    in  .tapan.  :ilO. 

Five-dot  groups,  ideaof.  25«;  on  monolith 
"  Divine  Twin,"  2*?0;  on  coin  found  in 
island  of  Crete,  457;  on  the  cenotaph 
of  king  Midas,  459. 


Fletcher,  Alice  C,  196,  611. 

Flint,  Earl,  195. 

Flint  knife,  TecpatI,  in  wrappings,  fyiu- 
bol  of  earth -mother,  used  as  sacritiVial 
knife,  55,  56;  on  head  dress  In  B.  N.  MS  , 
67 ;  in  connection  with  emblematic  vase. 
103;  sacred  among  the  Hupa  Indians  of 
California.  105 ;  «n  sacrificial  ftone  of 
Mexico,  258;  emblem  of  generation, 
521  (see  TecpatI). 

Flood  anri  destruction  mvths  and  tradi- 
tions, 88,  240,  253,  270-^5  (see  Myllii! 
and  Traditions). 

Flower,  as  symbol,  101 ;  four  petal»<,  two 
leaves  and 'stalk,  191 ;  on  Tablet  of  the 
Cross,  236;  symbol  of  Centre  and  Four 
Quarters,  278;  recjipitulation  of  mean- 
ing of,284;  lotus  in  Hindu  religion, 314: 
or  rosette,  in  Assyrian  synibolii^mfaefi: 
seven  petalled  flower  bu  Pha-nician 
tablets,  395;  Egyptian  word  for  =  aNi-A 
means  also  "fife,*'  413;  emblem  of 
Middle,  axial  rotation  and  life,  413-420. 

Footsteps,  in  circle,  indic^iting  rotation, 
90,  279. 

Forrer,  R.,  460. 

Fdrstemann,  E,  107, 109, 112. 

Four  Elements,  in  ancient  religion  and 
symbolism:  union  of.  in  sacred  rites, 
97;  regarded  as  attributes  of  Supreme 
Divinity, 99;  Mexican  and  Zuni  beliefei 
and  ceremonies,  99-102;  symbolized  by 
calendar  signs,  182;  syinl>ols  of,  on 
Mexican  Calendar  Stone.  249-251:2.^ 
254;  classification  of  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, Zuni,  and  Chinese,  29:J;  294;  Crea- 
tor, in  Pern  and  Mexico,  named  E.nrth. 
air,  fire  and  water  in  One,"  494,  5lu,52y. 

Four  Quarters,   in  ancient  religion  ami 
symbolism  :  38,  41,  46:  on  shell  gorgets, 
48,  49;  colors  of.  represented    on  fi'.nth- 
ered  serpent.  70;  represented  in  Mov 
ico  hy,  four  executive  ollicers,    75,  7'^): 
ancient  Yucatan  divided   into.   S.'S,  .**; 
in    Vienna  Codex,    IK),  01 ;  in   Bordaii 
Codex,    id;  represented    in  Camcol  or 
Round  Temple  of  Cldchen  Itza.  97:  all 
thingb  diviiled  into,  for    an    Indetlnito 
period,  finally  subdivided.  99:  llirnred 
as   single  sign,  124:  In  plan  of  capital 
antl  form  of  government  among  Incas. 
136,    144:    represented  on    carved  <lai» 
from  Santa  Lucia.  172:  represented  M' 
fourllmhs  of  human   figure,  174;  smu- 
l)oli/:ed   in    ancient    Aujerican    s:nn)f? 
176,  178;  in  Fejorvary  Co<lex.  17S;  n'p 
resented  l)y20  day  perioii.  179,  lSi>:  lopi- 
of,  among  the  QuicliCM.  lj?*2;  color- I'f. 
192;    among      Zunl,    201:    in    pyraiuiil 
temple  at   Chicheu    Itza,   208;    i'dc.i  of. 
carried  out  by  Quet/alcoail  in  the  Mcv- 
lean  temples!  2«K»;  ruler  of,  on  toym\ 
stela\220;  nieaninir  of  syniiml  a-  iiM''i 
aniontr  the  Mava.  223;  on  Copan  >u.i' 
tika.  224;  on  Palen<iue  tablets.  24:?.  in 
Mexican    calendar  stone.    250;    •l»'sis: 
nated  by  <'olors  on  uu>nuuieni<  in  >bv 
Ico,  251:'  symixdizcd  on  monolith  "  l^i 
vine  Twin"."2r.O:  cultt»f.  in  Me\iri»aii>l 
Peru,  264:  Cortes  regarded  as  Loni  "f. 
266;  in  connection  with    pvraniid.  :•->. 
list  of  symbols  connecte<\   with.  i'>- 
expressed   liy  pyramid,  282:  in  flow*'!" 
8yml)ol.  2.^; 'in  Chinese  calend.ir  fv* 
tem,  28.5,  291 ;  associated  with  color  antl 
the   elements,  29;^;    with  parts  of  thf 
body  l)y  Chinese.   294:    with   form  <»' 
quadruped  by  Zuni,  295:  in  China, 29^' 
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In  JauD.Sll;  Id  India,  S13i  In  Pertla, 
au:  In  AHyrlBtindBibirlonU,  SSa,333, 
»gS,l3T,  InEgyuI,  SOB. 3^, SWI, 3M,  WJfi, 
4U:lD  ■nelent  Irclntid,  tiic  Are  klntif. 

■  matigoti  DDE  to  the  mlditle  ind  the 
Ih  «tlMn  to  Ui»  cardltial  polnls.  «S:  In 

■  Hclenl  Brluln,  410;  in  onclenl  acan. 

■  SlBatU,  in;  ULIG  t>r  rDDntrleit  In 
P  ^rMrh  lne«»  of  pull  hive  lieen  toiind, 
I      MIMMi  In  rvllgloua  Ideim  o[  Old  nud 

New  Wurld.  BlT,s»e;  sunimnryandrun- 

Oacr.  Tliouiii»,  16,  8*. 
OiUlaUii,  liH. 

0«IB>.  Leon  y.  M,  188,  S4B.  J 
awnv  uf  bull,  repreaenieil 

£■7  ot  pBtuUI,  deBitriiitlnn 
Ul  and  patolll  In  Uexlco, 
GatcU,  150. 

GwcIImo  Ac  U  Vega,  ISl.  j; 
Uwil,  dWIded  Inbi  aeien  pi 
OmbdIiui.SU. 
a«i»ler,  br.,  SBS. 
ShlMh  Unieuni,  (EI. 
Gibbon.  lAO. 
tWnmuh  Bplc.  3Ut, 
I'  atlMa,  John,  MT. 

k     '•■OtlH.R. 

>dt;,Ma]radWlnltv.llM.l 
ta»lWl[hPo1arii.  ]|j. 

tlCaya  divlnltv,  liM. 
.Haritdlilnlty,  1i>P. 
"" — IB,  f.  Daoane,  1*0. 
n  ud  SalTln,  till. 
~>a.  KiW.  W,  IM). 
lr«^.  WUIIain  M.,  >U.  X 


_...!•  forty  hiKli  loH-eri,  lo  liold  enlglea 
L  oCiordi o)  Die  Alnve,  107,  «fi. 

^ TdtUc  Bl  Qulrljiua.  SM.  «I0. 

, I,  lua  ol   obenker-biiiird  degljtn, 

-  Jlj    prlmUlTH    goTornmeni    nt     us- 

ft  AttMrnlMi  oulrare,  iU-Ms:  ._ 

m ^   nli:gypt.«l: 


wof  U 


KmTbmMl ,  - 

T.wd  Tvtancd  Mi 
=-—■■.  W,  K..  mo. 


>  mlaan 

na.M' 


;'K; 


M;  CHknhl- 
nt.  divided 


I  Aranta  from,  114;  iwuhilarod  ilaba  re- 
^  pMBbllBfjm^e  Id  Inra  titlil*.  lUl  Nn- 

I  VMOB 


lanfiwEe  apoke 
dfrlal 


[rlaloDi,   auclal  organlia- 


tlon.    Ifmbollani,  1»; 
tabto  of  D0UDtrlea,4t)1. 

Uaden,  SSI.' 

UuLaDa.  ByiDbaUHm  etc..  i 

aaclona,  SU. 
CJollLaniln,  Amcdfa,  let,  IBS. 

llabpl,  Dr..  1B4.  IM. 

Hagnr,  SUnsburv,  480,  BIO. 

Hakluvl,  J40,  ISl. 

Hale,  lIoretlD,  IM,  1». 

Hnllburton.  R.G.,  SUB, 4W. 

Hamniormbl,  MS. 

Haniv.  Ernoat,  114,  IT4. 

HaDan-nylln.  uppar  lineage  In  Pern.  MS, 

Ranan  CaxGontbe  Above,  ruled  by  the 

Inn,  tSS:    dlvWon  of  Inca  capital  Id. 

oladlDS  Iboae  ot  upper  alaaa,  140, 184. 
UaHlor-Iala,  Egyptian  goddeaa  of  whom 

the  queen  waa  the  Iliing  Image.  41B- 
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Iliiwk  KOd,  In  Egyptian  zodl. 

401:   Kicyptlan  Kod  Honu  i 
wLlbbeudor  hawk.  401;  uae 
ot  Anien-B-  in 
Ueavrii,  or  ' 
Ilirlon  and 


id  aa  Image 

andenl  re- 
.  ._  FDueoptlon 
Uexlco,  In  aecret 


Iwlli'tsiif  ZufilprtoaW.BBSOclat  _ 
rIaiUK  i>l  cclUHllnl  IwdleB.  41 ;  male  re- 

K'on.42,H,(a,IU:iuu-rlBc«ito,  OOlHon. 
xuinB  living  repreaenlatlTe  of,  Tl,  Tl: 
Id  ZuGI  Deremonlea,  100;  ayniboflied  ■■ 
air,  light  and  water,  IOS:lorda  of,  hurled 
In  ttiiuden  efliglu  plaeed  In  high  tow- 
era.  107;  BaaoetaledWlihroDnded  form; 
templet  vere  dronlar.  III:  on  lenHl- 
flhaped  altar  al  Copan,  114;  Ln  muah- 
runiii  ihaped  fWae  flgnrea  from  San 
.Salvador  and  Giutemnla,  lit;  peaked 
niltreirom  by  lard  of,  118;  repreaented 
Id  HexIcaD  olllD-atgn  by  eone.  IIS; 
aymbollaed  bv  oonlMl  atone  on  whli^h 
1 -..rf — ,   aacrlBced,    118; 


:l  In- 


Ith  buinan  dgiir^Vu.'iM 


tt«m  Braall  and  Brtl' 
In  Peru,  Uo-i4«:  In 
In  Bogota.  171 :  reprii- 
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stelap,  221;  on  puinniite  of  hijrh   moun 
toinn,  •2^3;  in   China,  2*>;  bv  fljfure  of 
welot   and    eagle  ciimbined,    29H;    in 
Bal)vlonia,  Xi^),  SH-^m;  in  Egypt,  425, 
421M38. 

Hebrews.  304,  3<)5,  .127, :«),  :«l,  ^52,  IVA. 

HeliopoliH,  neat  of  learning  an«l  mon- 
otheism in  ancient  Epypt,  444. 

Heraclitus  of  Ephcsnt*.  4^2. 

Hercules,  twelve  labors  of.  .511, 

Herodotus,  HiX),  lilS,  321>,  .%1,  375,  3111),  412, 
437,  442-4in». 

Herrera,  77,  86,  i;«. 

Hesiod.  45:{. 

Hewitt,  453,  480  4^2,  4m-509.  517-524,  565- 
575. 

Hiawatha,  197. 

Hieroglyphs,  and  symlmls,  on  stone  mon- 
ument-* of  Central  Anierie^i,  218-233; 
Yucatan,  234-244 ;  Mexico,  245--'75. 

Hilavi,  IM. 

Hipparchus.  4.'»2. 

Hipi>odamus,  4^,  .')16. 

Higtorlcal  Exposition  at  Madrid,  23. 

Ho,  ancient  name  for  Merida.  on  ancient 
map  from  Codex  Chunmzel,  86,  iK». 

Hochclaga,  kinedom  of,  lil7;  Iro(|Uoi8 
central  capital,  19S. 

Holcan,  title  g^iven  to  war  chiefs  in  Mex- 
ico, signifies  literally  the  head  of  four, 
209;  relates  to  rulershlp  of  Four  Quar- 
ters, 209. 

Holmes,  \V.  H.,  3<M8,  49,  09,  97,  131,  213, 
2:i5,  240. 

Homer,  451,  452. 

Honduras,  ancient  civilization  in,  SJJ, 
218;  I'eabody  Museum  Expedition,  512 
I, see  Copani*. 

Hopl,  ceremonial  having  allinltles  with 
the  Xahuati  and  Maya,  20iK 

Horizon,  western,  Nahuatl  symbol  for  = 
calli,  the  house.  3*^. 

Horse,  s.'K'ied  animal  in  Kirypt.  Aif.K 

H«»rs»'  shoe  syiiihol,  IOC.  107.  l<iS. 

Honi«i,  Kirvptiau  (iotl  ideutilled  with  Po- 
laris. 4(»2. 

House  of  the  l)«>ve-  at  Cxnial,  svml»ol- 
Ism  of.  i:n. 

Huaca,  tril)al  or  household  "idol" 
aiiMHiir  tlie  l'eruvlan>,  origin  of,  13S. 
l.T.t,  HO. 

Huaxteeans,  V>i,  ]•.'.'>;  Maya  ctdony  on 
Mexican    e(»ast,  1(50.  '2(i7,  '20^'. 

Huit/.ilopochtli,  tradition  <-oi\ceriiln;r.  12; 
representi'd  as  hunnninir  bird,  2H;  con- 
lU'ctcd  witii  Aiiove,  tlie  male  rcirion, 
4'.':  tlie  traditional  leatler  of  the  A/.ters, 
.')7;  traditiiMi  <-onrerninij  si>ter  of,  (JO; 
associated  with  blue  color,  6-2;  rcpre 
sented  l)y  Montezuma.  71;  title  of, 
*' Ileait  of  the  lle.avcn."  7'2;  comi»an- 
ion  idol  to  that  <»f  Tezcatlipoca  in  ^reat 
temple  of  M^'xico,  Ni;  monolith  in 
Mexico,  ^b');  ^tatne  «>f,  2»;r». 

Human  arm.  symb«»l  of  «>ne  of  the  divis- 
ions of  r-tate  in   Mexi<'o,   IT.'*. 

Human  liones.  u^eda?.  rebu.-,  Is'J;  reason 
of  decoration,  181 . 

Human  breath,  symliolism  of.  It. 10  (see 
also   Hreath:. 

Human  face,  used  symlKtlicallv,  .IT;  in 
centie  of  ollln  >iirn.  .VI ;  on  sculpturi'  at 
'riaiinanaco,  PK);  in  Mexican  c.'ilen- 
flar.  li'[):  in  Central  American  sculpt- 
ures. ^^I  ;  in  Copan  sculi»tnre,  222;  in 
Mexican  calendar-»tone,  248;  summarv, 
281. 


Human  facng,  of  silver  and  mosaic,  on 
necklace  of  statue,  2(VS. 

Human  figure,  In  sacrifice  reg^anled  as 
svrabolic  of  Middle  and  Foilr  Quarters, 
oi;  In  mushroom-shaped  stone  figure, 
114;  in  Vienna  Codex,  12:<:  statue  of 
man  and  woman,  svnilKdized  duality 
In  Peru,  134;  Incagofd  image  of  Creator 
and  of  the  sun,  1.S5;  ima^re  of  the  State 
in  Mexico,  174;  asso<*.iated  with  Four 
Quarters  of  the  Above,  184;  combined 
with  animal  figure,  symliol  of  dual 
State,  185;  on  Copan*  stelae,  219-227; 
at  Qulrlgua,  2:n.  232,  233,  iM;  In  sculp- 
ture at  Palenque,  and  in  Mexican 
Fcjervary  chart.  2:{5-240;  recApltula- 
tlon  of  meaning  of  symljol;  image  of 
constitution  and  calendar  system; 
calendar  signs  identified  with,  282; 
seated  cro«s-iegged.  em  idem  of  stable 
Centre,  283;  parts  of,  assigned  to  cardi- 
nal points  in  China,  294;  in  Zuni,  295; 
significance  of.  in  sculpture,  :^5;  on 
stela,  represented  the  chief  and  hig 
term  of  ofllce,  295;  summary  of  its  uise 
as  symbol,  2!i(>;  statue  of  Haddha  con. 
veys  idea  of  swastika,  also  of  Centre, 
315;  combined  with  animal  in  Bahvlo- 
nlan  sj-mbollsm,  335;  winged,  bird- 
headed'  human  figure  on  Ass3rrian 
bas  relief,  366;  In  Eg^pt,  .378.  379, 
4A0,  437,  438;  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  457, 
458. 

Human  fingers,  symbol  of  four  oflicers, 
175. 

Human  foot,  symbol  of  lower  division  of 
State,  175. 

Human    hand,    symbol   of  supplication. 
127,  201;   on  cjiVved   slab   from    SantA 
Lucia,    172;  uieanlnu:  of.    174;    wooden 
sceptre  In  form  of.  174;  svudnil  of  capi 
tal  of  State.  175;  on  garment  of  chief- 
tain at  I'xmal;  on  >tela  used  as  nam*- 
sitru  of  ruler  in  Mevleo;  Nyml)oI  of  an 
cient    cajdtal    in    Yucatan;  sceptn*  in 
sh.'ipe  of.   1S4;  kvuiIjoI  t»f  four  lor»l">  of 
the  Above,  isr>;  theide:iof  in:iny  hainN 
y^uided  bv  one  head  or  c(>ntral  power. 
18t;:  symbol  of  lord  or  chief,    190:  ex 
pre.'.scd   numeral    the,    270;  Eirypti.ui 
svmbol   of  Centre  ami  Four  Quaiterr'. 
3;M. 

Human  hea«l,  on  Tablet  of  the  Cro*-. 
2:{t'.;  as  corn  «'obs  on  maize  plant.  ilT; 
in  serjK'Uts'  jaws  on  calendar  ^t'>ne, 
2.'»7;  portraits  or  etilgies  of  the  dead. 
27*;;  used  ;is-ymbol  of  Centre,  27?;  nii 
w  inged  bull.  l^M. 

Human  heart,  symbol  emph>yed  by 
.Mexicans.  Mayas.  (Quiches,  and  Tzeti- 
dalf.  71;  extra<'t»Ml  from  hunian  virtiiii 
of  sarrillce,  01;  emblen-  of  supplif'a 
tion.  127;  in  fi.acrilici'.  173,206.  betwt-en 
4  squares,  svmbol  for  <-hie1tain.  et<- . 
10'.>:  on  mon«")lith  "Divine  Twin."2»51; 
of  L'old  on  neckla<'e  of  idol.  26.'*. 

Human  eye  iisi^d  a.s  star  ^ynlbol,  279  s^ee 
Eye  symbid). 

Human  niouth  and  te<'th,  syinlw^li/e'l 
earth  or  Uclow,  2sl. 

Human  nose,  mysti<*  union  of  t^vo 
streaujs  of  breath,  consecrated  I'V 
wearing  svnibolical  nosc  ornanit-nf. 
282. 

Hum.'in  sacrifice  (see  Sacrifice). 

Hunian  skull,  artificial  deformation  of, 
143. 


887  1 


Human  Uiunili.  symliol  et  i-eiilrnl  ruler, 
H«iDbolilt.  3e;,iai,  no. 


.^  ludUns.  IIU. 

irtn-aTUo,  tower  lineage  In  Peru. 
^jHb  tinico  =  Hie  Belair,  W:  dlv 
t  mt  tba  Ine*  rapll*!  Includtng  the  I 

B<n»f[-U.  Chtnese  emperor  who  I 
dnccd  FslcndBr  aysleiu,  IW<.  ;tai. 

Idol*,  reprrwntcil  ultrlbutea  of  <l 


thg..l-leii 
«  Peru,  fi 


e;  (arm  of  KU*- 
-otre  Nnd  foor 
r  iTor>hlp,  IRT; 


I  (enmle.  IKT;  asMi 
i>tH|{yot«un,»4;  . 
in  BUtnniary  ftud  ei 


India,  dlrfsli 

ait'Stitiln 

IIS;   Bmliii 


IIIikI 


;S(Kta"uf"prViJir-1iiB'llrL','ais;  Middle, 
ot-nlrttuiial  powers  ijuHilriiuIe  uritiinl- 
■atlon,  etc-Sw;  tree  worahrp,  3X1 :  vnr. 
■falpot  Polarii,  "  the  pi  tut  at  Uieplaii. 
etM."Ua,iioft:mtaniatj.tiA-.  rytbuo. 
raaderired  hia  phlluaoph)'  tram,  4M: 
•acred  nre,  flredrlll.  lire  BlInr.lM ;  mar. 
rlB|«.  tW;  Ihs  MiKl'a*  aod  Nnbushai 


and  Mciloana, . 
olnaiolis.  SH. 
Indra,  311. 


■cilpUoQa, 

IR'aphlu.  711. 


far      KUiDo- 


Ircland,  iiuinerlcal  dlvlaliina;  qumlruplv 
orxsnlintliin : diial ruler; Middle:  Four 
Qua  rill  ra ;  ruemlcal  ruuiid  towvr  1  Gevvn 
Chiin-hea;  Bn-at  hall  of  T«™  (inld- 
Muri),  MMTO:  BDiiimarv,  In  table  ol 
eountrlM. ««. 

Iroqiiol*,  .MK-ial  organliallon,  IIM:  warn 

pam  l>elt.,  I"-    - -■-■'  -*-■-■ 

Iw;    llnKUlal 
IM,  IW. 

InigatlnD,  Id  a 


a  with  Na]-ni 


r,  cult  ot.  3U-S50; 


t   tha 

iBlit.  Egyiitlaa  KudilVH  woralitpped  un- 
der turiu  at  dow, -106;  in  anulpture  and 
eymliollani.  41l4sli  called  duuRhter  ot 
triuitnn,4M,tll. 

litDkrDtcs.tUI. 

laraelliea.  Mi:  Idea  of  eeutral  poweri 

3K,  3M,  SK. 
ItZfl,  tiilie  who  oorupleil  Chlchen-llia, 

Ixluii' 
Ixkuti 
■     ■  ■lochltJ.M,  0», 

-   ^y  perloil,  Mn;  lei- 

tital  of  ■'renovation,"  ML 
IllurelhusU.  glimt  vulcanu.  ns. 

Juile.Nflhuall  word  fur.chalrhiultl.U.^I; 

Mi'tlcu,  lUA;]udeecltB[rumNk'uniiiuH, 

ston'oof  theTalwc",  etr.,*aiJ9;  I'lilueKB 
ward  ror,  algnlllcanre  ot,  MX,  na<e. 
JaKuar,  BEtire  u(.  reprvaentvd  tour  lorda 
of  ine  BeloiT,  IB4,  IWi;  akcleton  uf,  lo 
Uound  4  ai  Caunn.  SBS:  cimpared  wllb 
ar,elal.  VS:  on  Cmaii  lableta  at  Faleu. 


Japan,  Junka.HUi  orfnnliation  founded 
on  plan  derived  trom  (lareai  "frreat 
Centra  of  the  Bartb;"  tradlUon  about 
Xorth  Pole;  compared  with  L'hlnn.Jin; 
Buddhlam.  Ill:  fbur  dlvlalon*  :t  |>op 
ulatlan,  with  Emperor  at  liesil;  t:m. 
eroeit  by  two  mlera,  releitlal  and  tvv 
reatrlal,  III;  awastlkai  Shinto  rellKloii, 
Sll;  quadrDPle  argaalialUui,  ail,  ail; 
Huriiiuarr,  4fcl. 

Jaatrow.  Horrla.  32T-3**,  M«,  ISO.  !!M,  HIT, 
MI-tMT. 


JeraanCeiu, 


317. 


WJ", 


Jiwtliilan.  Ktn. 
Knan,  Hayu  ^' ' 
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Knight,  470. 

Kukulcan,  Maya  title  for  Mexican  god 
QuetzalcoatI,  68;  nieauing  of  name  = 
divine  serpent,  «8,  (59;  represented  by 
featliered  Berneutin  Yucatan  and  Mex- 
ico, <>9;  tradition  concerning,  69;  iniler 
of  Cliiciienltza,  69;  aHSuuied  oMcce  of 
four  rulers,  fi9;  erttai)li8lied  connection 
i»etween  Cliiciien-ltza  and  Mexico,  93; 
compaivd  with  culture  iiero  of  Bogota, 
171;  Maya  chief  or  lord,  iourneyed  to 
Mexico  and  waa  there  chilled,  Quetzal- 
coatI, 20X;  actual  person,  Maya  high 
priest,  Mexican  culture  hero,  24i7; 
l)rought  colony  from  Yucatan  to  Mex- 
h'.o,  2()8;  name  Hignltied  "  divine  four," 
"iOS;  title  expressed  by  serpent  on  Co- 
pan  Htehe,  2"i0,  'Z'2l\:  represented  by 
monolith  "  Divine  Twin,"  262. 

Kulkun,  mountain  In  China,  called  king 
of  mountains,  summit  of  theeartli,  etc., 
287. 

Kushltes,  myth  regarding  origin  of  life, 
etc.,  495. 

Kwaklutl  Indians,  social  organization 
and  secret  societies,  147;  conipared 
with  Mava,  Mexican  and  Peruvian, 
148. 

Lacedaemon,  an<"icnt  philosophy  of,  487* 

Lacouperie,  T.  de,  30(),  302. 

Land,  conventional  symbol  of,  12.1. 

Landa,  Fra  Diego  de,  ;«,  (JO,  86,  191,  192, 
20«^-220,  242,  281. 

Language,  differed  In  male  and  female 
communities,  193;  Influence  on  ancient 
American  nvmbollsm,  2S4  (see  Linguis- 
tics). 

LaoutHzc,  founder  of  Taouism,  298,534. 

Lai)lace,  31".». 

Las  ('a HUH,  67. 

Lava  id,  3«Ht. 

Lea,  ('liini'sc  word  for  lUMow,  IIS. 

Left-haiui:  left  handed  \va«^  attriluite  of 
jNlevican  ^od,  12;  conHecration  of.  in 
INIexico  and  I'ern.  Ki.'J,  lf4 :  honorific 
title.  U\rr,  on  C<»pan  altar,  22S. 

Leirk'e.  2S(;,  -i-^U.  -IW,  21)2,  296.  2U8.  299. 

Lenorni.'int,  r)6ri. 

Leon.  Cie/a  .ie.  I'M],  ITk). 

Le  Plon-reon  A..  'Xi,  0.'),  lS-1.  214. 

Lei)sius.  37'.',  W). 

Levier.  Kunle.  477,  478. 

Life  of  the  In-lians  'saine  as  Hisjjano- 
Me\i«an  IMS..  Hiblioteca  Nazionale 
MS.,  or  H,  N.  MS.i. 

Lin^riiistics,  ti'aces  of  word.-*  a^Rociated 
witli  archaic  set  of  iMeas  in  Old  and 
New  WorlM.  .'kS!  ;  e(Mni»ara(ive  tables 
of  wor(N,  Ai»i)endi\  l,rd9;  and  Appen- 
dix III..V;3. 

Lion,  .-ia<nMl  symbol  in  K;rypt.  40S. 

Lizard,  nkin  «>f.  in  connection  witli  hu- 
ni.an  sa<MilKe,  and  with  jtroddess  of 
earth  and  un<lerworld.  91.  9(».  9*^. 

Lizana.  210. 

Tihiuue  Yii)»an.|ui.  thinl  Inca.  13;i. 

LiM-kver.  N.)rni;ii\.  i;{.  14,  2<>.  162,  2:.2.  ;]76, 
.377.":;.sl.  .SS2,  3^4,  3.<>,  3'^r,,  400. 

Loreiizatia.  (>s. 

Lorillard(  ity  see  MenelK:-).  210;  sculpt- 
nvv  an<l  art  of.  2;]4. 

Lotus,  as  svnil>ol  in  E^vpt  an«i  India, 
314,.320.  37i».  113. 

Louliat.  Due  -le.  230,  'iOi. 

Luna,  Don  .lose,  50. 

Lunar  year,  2.">4. 

Lunar  periods,  256. 


Lunar  calendar  in  Mexico,  297 ;  in  China, 

297,  298. 
Luschan,  Felix  von,  332,  356,  357. 
Lysicrateg,  choragic  monument  of,  127. 
Lycurgus,  457,  487. 


Maghadas  of  India,  497. 

Maglias  of  India  compared  with  Mavas, 
609;  a  Finnic  race,  519. 

Maghi  of  Persia,  497. 

Magnus,  P.,  477,  478. 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  417. 

Maize,  ceremonial,  78;  pyrabol  of  goddess 
of  Earth,  91,  98;  used  in  ceremonial 
offerings  by  Californian  Indians,  105: 
on  earth  symbol  in  codices,  109, 117, 123; 
on  sculptures  at  Palenque  and  Copan, 
237,  239,  241;  in  Mexicjin  New  Year  fes 
tivals,  241;  cultivation  of,  in  verv  early 
times,  272,  275;  legacy  of  Corn  Maidens 
and  Daughters  of  E'arth,  276;  as  vear 
symbol,  291. 

Maler,  Teobert.  184,  212,  213,  214. 

Maltnya  bas-relief,  359.  3»J0. 

Manco,  Capac,  133;  founder  of  Cuzco, 
15<;,  161,  186. 

Manch4,  a  tribe  of  Mench^  and  Palen- 
que, 2:{5. 

Mandaite  pole  star  worship,  321,  822.  556. 

March.  11.  Col  ley,  23,  24. 

Marclanus,  530. 

Market  btone  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  245 
(see  Mexican  Calendar  Stone). 

Marin  us.  452. 

Maritime  intercourse  between  old  and 
New  World,  interrupted  for  manv  cen- 
turies i)y  interregnum  of  Polaris,  531; 
etiuatorial  currents  favoring  migra- 
tions U)  New  Worhl.  524,  525;  cvidenre 
of  (iran-o  Kgvptian  conta<'t  with  Mev- 
i<"o.  5;J8  (hce  i*re-<  "olumbian  cont.'ict  . 

Markhani,  Clements  IJ.,  1:52.  l;i6,  142.  152. 

i(;<t,  ir»8.  r.io. 

Marriajre.  in  !Mexi<'(»,  sacre«l  rite>  in  con- 
nection with.  102;  laws  ^oveniir\:;.  17f>; 
among  the  Hindu,  3|»;;  on  New  Ye;irV 
«lay  in  U.ibylonia  and  .X^syria.  .'i;}!.  :>4»'; 
in  ancient  kgy|)t,441;  festivals,  in  In 
<lia  .and  in  Mexico  c«)nne<'te<l  with  wor 
shiji  of  Pleiades,  498  ;see  Heaven  ami 
Earth,  union  ofj. 

Marro<iuln.  !<0. 

Maspero,  437.  5 IN. 

Master  l)ullders.  ah  men.  Maya  name 
for;  anian  teca.  Mexi<*an  name  for.  iJ4; 
kinship  lietween  those  of  Central 
Aineri<'aand  .Mi*xi<'o.  and  the  tiained 
l»ull'iers  i»f  cosniic-al  structure-  in  the 
Old  World.  517.  529.  .'i.32.  ,'^3. 

Maudslav,  vMtre.l  1'..  12(».  121.  170.  172. ilV 
2ir..  218,  219.  221.  222.  22;^.  227.  22:«,  2W, 
2:;.3,  2.34,  2.3.-),  2:i'!.  239,  .VH. 

Mavapan,  capit.il  of  confederacy  of 
>iayas.  <»9;  an<'ient  capital  of  Yucatan, 
8i»,  Ho.  another  name  for.  2<h;;  Irlip.i. 
another  name  for.  2(K);  ancient  clironi 
cles,  2(t9,  211 ;  (.A>come.s,  people  of.  '211- 
21(5. 

Mayer's  Manual,  28.'). 

Mazahuas  or  «leer  ]>eople,  of  (iuateaiala. 
16.-). 

Mctiee,  W  .1,  Pd. 

Mecca,  "the  mother  of  citie?*;*'  the  irravc 
of  Mother  Eve,  ;i2.3. 

.Medhurst,  W.  II.,  285,  289. 

Mclchites,  530. 

Memorial  stones,  in  Copan,  219. 


Men,  nfimv  ol  dog  la  Vara  rahmdar: 

tataae    ma>ier-l)ullder,    Wrtlun,    etc.. 

234. 
llenrb«,  anrlenl  ralni  of.  US;  "Larlllard 

CII7,"  134:  anrieot  ciillliatloD  of,  H4. 
Mandlet^  H.  s;.  TK. 
Hertda,  iDOdorti  mplul  of  VnraMn.  «; 

■nclenl  name,  "  tto,"  8S:  OKDmllnan- 

KecopolaiDU,  |Hi)e.»tar  wonblp.KI,  SAT: 
qoadruplo  orpiDlialloD,  stable  Centtv, 
ttt;  MM  of  Tsrlooa  empires.  334. 

Uaxlcan  CBleudar  Hlone 
SloncotMexIro). 

Uexlean  CalondaT  s^alen 


m  [tev  Calendar 

.    heil.BI). 

UoM'-nii  -• Ill'l^il  .Slixie  (lee Sacrlflcla] 

'li^r-!/.''.'-."!  Ji'in'i..T;  tilola,  S;  worBhlp 
.,1  ■.:„.,,■•••■■  I  r.'^il..!.  <•:  calendar-«wa*- 
llka.  11:  (-Atralnr-Maiie.  [1.  la,  «6.  Ua- 
£08,  XM);  sjetem  of  lareTniDeDl.  origin 
of.  IS:  (tame,  arinGallilDK  axial  rola- 
UoD,  M.  «&:  calODdar  ■vHem,  as,  3S.  M, 

ino,  US,  176.  m.  in,  «i,  MS.  to.  m. 

M8.  3W,  S30:  Great  Temple  of,  AS.  A  W, 
as,  107.  US,  SOT:  Clt;  of,  divided  Into 
four  ijnarler*,  A;  built  on  doal  lilaod 
In  dual  lake,  H;  ancleDt  nia|>ar.  H:  an- 
cient rji|illalof,dlYlded  Into  l«o  halt**, 
8B;  recumbent  tftona  tlgurtb  bearing 
rlivular  tchbI,  tS;  liibal  and  bouBe. 
-    .....  .g_,.  g^gi-a  of,   ia»;  '".■'1*5 

.mod,  103;  or1„ .. 

-acrltfce,  1T3:  nnmerical  dltlelui.,,  .. 
cJal  oraanliatlODi  •ymbollam.  etc., 
ldenUi«l  with  Pern,  Copan,  liiult<- 
nwla.  Yucatan,  Zufil,  etc.,  2»i  map  uf, 
to  be  uabllahed,  W.  281:  eoDiutred 
with  olbiir  ancient  rnltnrea  of  Amer- 
ica, CIS-U«;  ion  onlt  and  mooD  cull  ex. 
latlUK  at  aame  Uno,  W4;  doal  goTorn. 
meat  at  time  of  Conqueit,  ma;  cradle 


of  ajrmbolB  tranalated  from  Maya,  IT8: 
Bwaadka     ajmbol     fooi'-"    "-~-i.«-.i 


Cuaqoeal  tnd1catlv«  uf  coiilarl  wllb 
Old  Wurid,  sn:  period  el  warfare. 
peatlknre,  eU'.i  SNi  reaDniblancu  be- 
tncen  name  o(  ratrttal  iTeirlailmni, 
and  uf  lireek  plillniwpher,  Tbinnln- 
lloa,  943:  aunmury  and   i-aiir^laalun*. 


lor,  110. 
Mldlampa,  > 

UIMIan,  Inixl 
HIctlBDIeruli 


P.  u.  FArr.RS 


MeilcoanilCeatnilAmeTlcaln  twelfth 
eenCiUT,  au  (nee  Hleratlon  mjtbe]. 

Hlgratlon  m^UiB  and  tradtttona^  In  con- 
necUon  Willi  cult  of  Polarla,  43:  Pom- 
ilaa,  Mayan,  Heal«an,14n,  ISO,  1S1;  mo. 
tlTeot,ex|ila1nedbT  Znfil,Ml,lt8:  Ku. 
knican  driven  oni  of  ClUcbea  Itia  and 
JODmejred  to  Mexico,  KM;  IbiM  liroUi- 
era  came  from  the  Weal  and  settled  In 
Oilehen  Itu,  MT;  Into  YacaUn  ftvm 
the  South,  410,  111:  Ibe  Uayat  ranio 
m>iDToUuilnKn-lTa,llT;lbeHeileaD 
culture  hero  came  rroni  Ibe  Kaat.  "  the 
■Ddenl  red  land,"  tHS,  Bas-OSO  (aea 
Hrlba  and  Tradltlone). 

Mikado.  Sit. 

Mill  atone.  n>  symbol,  4l»l-IS0ii. 

M11nr,J,U..4U. 

MlnoUiima.    ruler   of  l»lan,l    of  Crtte, 

',  of  obaldian,  10;  1 

ag  the  CakcUlijuel  I 
wuiolai  80:  In  Bacred  edUmaj  ru  ||in» 
leoiple  uf  Haxleo:  eyet  of  image  of 
TciraiUpoca,  M;  lymbol  ol  Teacatll- 
pora:  oracle  of  luitnnent  In  Heileo 
and  Onaiemala:  aliT  to  aatronomlul 
obaeraatiani,  M;  of  obaldian,  aymbol 
of  Btar-culi:  of  pallihed  pyrlloa,  aym- 
bol  of  BDn-onIt,  a;  la  canneeHoB  with 
ibollcal  tree  and  aerpenl.  IIOi  howl 
-     Mnf,M>:Inghllt- 

llej,  nnlt  oT'pulBria.M; 
luudinij  BOi  early  peoplea 


U>ayml^Xni.< 
Hlaalaalppl  talli 


eartb-wurk  bulJden,  BO;  early  peoi 
or,  In  contaet  with  Ilayia,  III;  na 
of  elilei  and  trlbea  ihowlng  Mayi 
fluenee,  art  raaembllngthatot  Ha; 


ayaa, 


HII  (Egyptian)  >=deatli,or  the  dead,  Ul. 

Mlltara.  Aryan  Kr>d  of  the  wheel,  SIS. 

Mltlmaea,  Peruvian  eolonleta.  14R. 

Mllla,  S4t:  recent  excavaUons  at,  SIJ. 

Moabhea,  Ul. 

HobamniedanB,  300. 

Mol,  glyph  an  Copan  alMr,  m. 

H  oil  da's    dirtlnnarv.  N.   M.  !.■».   IXa.    I« 


ISO,  iH.  aai. 
Manarui ""  '"  " 

HonSey 


Its,  ISO,  IBS.  IKtI.  ISl,  US,  iU,  MS,  StD, 
S47. 
Moon,  aaioclnted  with  cult  of  nlvbt, 
Earth  Uulher,  the  Below,  104;  In  Pern, 
rlan  cult  of  the  Below.  ISt,  13S,lUlln 
Bogota,  ITI :  aatronomleal  aualnnenu 
uf  prieaiB  of,  leOi  In  Uexl»D  oalandar 
alone,  SSU:  Image  In  allver  on  pyramM 
NtTeotlhuaran.  HI,  MI;  InOiIna.tt^ 
itn,  »i:  lunar  calendar,  tOT:  In  re- 
ligion oi  Perain,  KS;  in  Dabylonla  and 
Ai>Byrla,liai,S44.347:  la  EK>pt,SW.4S4. 


HiHjul  Indlani 
Morten,  471. 
Moras,  Edwar 
M.irtltk-i.  UbD 


aymbol  U 


dby,  II*. 
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Mortuary  cnt<toius  in  Mexico,  placing 
ja«le  with  dead  of  upper  class,  and 
texaxoctli  with  dead  of  lower  class, 
1»5;  carried  northward  from  the  south 
196;  body  of  Mexican  ruler  covered 
with  raiment  of  four  principal  gods, 
20y. 

IMorilenis.  324. 

Mot*»wori,  575. 

MotuI,  dictionary  of,  112. 

Mound,  syniliol  of  Kaith,  110;  in  sym- 
bolic caWing  from  Brazil  or  Guiana, 
224. 

Mound-builders  (see  "  Earth-work  Build- 
ers"). 

Mountain,  t»acred  (see  "Pvranild  or 
Mountain"). 

Mueller,  I  wan,  454. 

MUller,  Max,  45».  4S4,  564. 

Muluc,  Maya  division  of  4  years  assigned 
to  the  no'rth,  *218. 

Mummy,  in  Egyptian  8vnilx>lism,  380, 
3«4,  403,  404,  410. 

Museums :  \  mericun,  of  New  York,  234 ; 
Berlin.  380, 417,  423.  424.  426,  427, 467, 460, 
507;  Bonn,  4^4;  British,  151,  166,  234, 
353.  3.>5-357,  3(J<5,  457,  459;  Dresden,  129, 
155;  Gliizer,  427;  National,  Mexico,  9, 
13,  S»'.,  l«,  1»8,  256, 260;  National,  Washing, 
ton, 19,  51;  New  Haven,  507;  Peabody, 
34,  4J<,  61,  l.-VS,  note,  195,  218,  note,  512; 
South  Kensington,  216,  227,2:*4,  2:^9,  313; 
Stockholm,  48;  Trocadero,  1(>4, 174,  note. 

Mufth room  shaped  stone  tlgures,  from 
San  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  114;  rep- 
re(?#nt  native  idea  of  Above  and  Be- 
Tow  with  central  ruler  of  both,  114;  In- 
dicate belief  in  one  supreme  ruler, 
115. 

Mussulman,  .324. 

Muy.M'a->  of  Bogota,  171. 

Blyihr-  and  tra«lltion>!i :  Crcntiou  myths 
I -cc  .«-<'|».iiatc  hcatliukr :,  54,  .')5,  5r>,*l05, 
1.^-.  -.MO.  j-iS.  :u;J-:il8.  :m.  :«(>,  353,  495; 
rti'otf  (iiiil  (hstnirtiou  mvthrri  (r«cc  bcp- 
"aratr  IkskU !!>,',  >8,  240.  25:J,  270-275;  ;/i/- 
f/niti"ii  mvtlis    >t'C  separate  heading), 

43.  I41».  1:hi;  201.  202,  20G,  207,  210,  211-217, 
5'25-.').{0;  f/fir  rait  inythti, — Mexican,  11, 
12.  2.'>,  ^♦I;  Aiuericail  Indian,  511,  no/f-; 
Turanian,  517,  518.  Me.riran.  life  after 
deatli  and  relative  po-*ilion  of  uianand 
woman.  ;{S.  .W:  Te/.<'atlipoea  cast  down 
from  Hea\en  and  arose  a^  an   orelot, 

44,  45;  C^nilaztli,  "  w«>nian  serpent."  tU)- 
62;  3A/////,  culture  hero,  Kukulcan,  09; 
**U)>'vre>tink'  worship  of  I'olarls,  169;  re- 
lalinirto  7  day  period  among  the  Cak- 
<'hi»juel  In(li:in>  of  Guatemala,  182; 
/'cniritDi,  concerning  the  Inca  Yupan- 
«jui  who  introduced  tlie  wor>iiip  of  the 
Creator,  1.V2.  15,'i;  relating  to  ancestors 
of  Manco  (apac  and  the  "royal  eagle," 
15*1;  concerning  conte>t  between  ser- 
l»ent  and  ea^rle,  conipare<l  with  .similar 
Slexican  tradition.  Ifiy;  .lajmnese,  con- 
eernlng  i»irthplace  of  Jai^nese  race, 
31(t;  Arahitin.  Srosleiu  tradition  about 
Heavenly  an<l  earthly  Kaalja,  324;  as- 
tronomical. 46');  .Is.x'f/riaii,  relating  to 
l)lanel  \enusanil  god  lshtar,344;  Greek, 
aliout  lire  drill,  4iwi,  and  Ixion,  500; 
liif;  ]'*'tio,  origin  of  lire.  .V21. 

Nahr  el  Kelb,    has  reliefs  at,  3.')7;  Esar- 

hadtlon  stela,  35li. 
Naliua^  of  Mexico  compared  with  Nahu- 

sha>  of  India,  609,  519. 


Nahui-ollin,  Mexican  symbol,  "four 
movements,"  170;  represents  four 
movements  of  constellations,  250;  sum- 
mary of  the  four-fold  divisions  of 
which  it  was  a  symbol.  251;  commenirt- 
rated  the  four  epochs  of  the  world's 
history,  253;  common  to  the  various 
ancient  peooles  of  America,  256,  note 
(see  also  Ollin). 

Nakhunte,  king  of  Susiana,  299. 

Naming  of  children  in  3lexico  and  Yuca- 
tan, 242. 

Navel, name  of  cosmical  centre  where  hu- 
man victims  were  annually  sacrilired 
by  Mexican  priests  =♦*  Navel  of  the 
Earth,"  64 ;  Cuzco  called  "  Navel  of  the 
Earth,"  133;  svmljol  in  ancient  Ameri- 
c^n  art,  296;  'in  Arabia,  323;  in  India, 
"Navel  of  the  heaven,"  520;  "Navel  of 
the  world,"  521. 

Navigation,  primitive  crafts  and  charts, 
Ceylon  and  Karashec,  15y,  160;  Peru- 
vian fishing  boats  of  seal  skin ;  Quetzal- 
coatl's  twin  raft  of  serpent  or  seal  skin  • 
Illustrations  In  native  codices  and 
sculptures.  160  (see  also  Boat  and  Mar- 
itime intercourse). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  S65. 

Necklace  of  hearts  and  hands,  on  Mexi- 
can idol,  indicative  of  supplication, 
128. 

Neoplatonism,  627. 

Nepantla,  the  zenith,  38. 

Nest,  in  Egyptian  symbolism,  398. 

Nestorlan  Tablet,  304. 

New  Year's  Day,  in  ancient  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  240-244;  in  China, 
292;  in  Mesopotiimla.  321,  557;  in  Baby. 
Ionia  and  .\ssvria,  331,  34»i;  in  ancient 
Egvpt,  419,  425^7;  in  Scandinavia, 473. 

Nezalmal  coyotl.  ruler  of  Texcoco  who 
erected  temple  to  "Unknown  Go-I," 
:«,  1(3;  title,  Ome  Tochtli=2  rabbit, 
180. 

Nicaragua,  star  symbol  on  ]>ottery  from, 
50;    ancient    occupation    by     Nahuatl 
speaking  race,   \b^\    jade   cells   frt'iu. 
19o. 

Nlebuhr,  514. 

Night,  priest  of,  lord  of,  82;  sons  of.  83; 
Egvptian  svmbol  of,  a  star  ftU!*pended 
by  thread,  387. 

Nimroud  bas-reliefs,  366. 

Nirvana,  in  Hindu  religion,  315. 

Nordenskjdld,  Baron  liustav,  119,  23n, 
note. 

Norsemen,  Eddas,  svnibolism,  celestial 
tree,  502.  5<Vi. 

North,  symbols  of,  10;  sign  of,  35;  un- 
derworld, 39;  in  Cosmos,  asstKMated 
with  Tecpatl  =  flint.  re<l,  lire,  warmth. 
42;  synjbol  of,  56,  57;  color  of,  red;  57; 
lord  of,  .'>7;  female  region,  64;  svndK>l 
of,  in  Mexlciin  calendar-stone',  250; 
region  of  the  dead.  267  ;  Maya  name  riD<l 
symbol  of, 278;  Buddha  ass<.>clated  with, 
316;  veneration  of,  in  In«lia.  ;^17;  in 
Egvptian  pyrandd  syn  iK)lism,  381; 
Babylonian  word  =  aWkad,  400. 

Nose,  grotesque,  on  >culptures  at  Copan, 
Qulrlgua  and  Palenque,  240. 

Nose  ornament,  religious  idea  associated 
with,  1(»3. 

Nott  and  Gllddon,  races  of  men  recog- 
nized by  ancient  Egyptians,  373. 

Numbers,  sacred,  29,  30  (see  Numerical 
divisions). 

Numerical  divisions,  in  sociological  and 
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147.  IBT;  In  UuatemsJii.  IM. 


reB«n(Ht  lij'liunian  Hgun 
»leit.-iiii  ■..vemnipnl.lTB. 
norUiwnnl  Irom  the  soutb 


n_^  Peru.  lU, 
(.'lT4.  iffl;  ft 


ni:  1»  Vurs 


;    In 


»Ki,:ifl.S13:  nt  Chlcli. 
InCopsn,  tt1.«M.«8. 
;■  MrrlDfc  trora  South 
Qalr1gnN.«».  I3S;  In 


i.  IW.SMjt 


:S..,.. 

h  "  Dl  V I  n  e'Twl™."  Ml  "n  Chi  n  », 
■""    Mexican  compiired  wllh 

_ __   .  In  JftiMii,  SIO;  In  Inillii, 

■13,  »i):lnPenlii,9»:  In  A«arrli,SlS, 
SW.  SK  S«i  In  Egypt.  s£-A»;  tn 
eydloil  ivfMiDR  of  EirtpOunt,  Hlndiu, 
Oilnesu.MeiluiDB,  Mayie  uil  tireeU, 
UO:  In  BtH-lenI  Rome,  M4:  and  OreBVC, 
«8t:  In  nnnlant  IreUnd,  M8-<T0:  Slit- 
Ala, 470;  Walu,  4TI;  ScitDdlii>Tla,4TI, 
tTt,  Ulile  of  coDotrtea  In  whlob  uaed, 
48n-IN;  Pl>la-s"dlTlntiiK>llUM"«>m- 

Ktm]  with  acheme  of  ornnltsEloa  Id 
<il<'o  ulril  Pem.  BOX;  •nmmitry,  m 
•hnirn  tn  VuuarBu  >ii<t  Mexico,  BK; 
chief  rul.'r  mlT.^l   ■  Knur  In  n.,o,",1»; 

religion, M-M-i  ir,    ]>l;,i,^,  ~  ,i,„l  [nc«;( 

pliin.  iii'l  (ji  V.iwL  jiii'l  Mi-\lijin  rjil- 


Haltall,  Zelln,  work  on  Ihe 
the  Mavliuin  Calemlnr  ■ 


it,  TeECMIIpoea  look  shape 


of  Uexlcan  VHirlan,  187;  miHi  with 
baaat  ronehitarlMiMri)<fmboI  of  iluki 
Ststc  In  YdoIbd,  IX;  title  of  minor 
mlCTi  la  Yaealan,  lU*, 


tlnr. 
■kino 


■n  ''L'''^J',' 


ited  rulBTi    of  two 
In  Mcxteo,  IM;  or 


nrepeapteln  Mexico,  151;  a/nil 
oalt  of  Earth,  a>  opposed  Id 
■fmbol  ef  bdII  of  Hoaien,  383;  j 


■lei)  liy  Qgure  at 
a  ClhuaeoMI,  TB; 


. —  „  "pnierof  HeavL _. 

Ohio  vallar,  ftnrlmt  earth -work  builders 
In  conlaM  with  undent  Uexloans.M; 
art  Tosemblei  Hafn.  IM;  swHitlka 
■rmbol  auoclalcd  with  wrpenl  syiii 


01i(  World,  are  drill,  dre  altar,  saercd 
are,  oil  preM,  millstone,  axial  routlnu, 
cu-.,  4etSM:  cIvlllintloiiB  ciiiniiiired 
with  Mew  World. MM-SUH.  UK:  eutnninr; 

OIlTi,  Padre  Aneliu,  1.^9,  lAQ.  IM.IM.  UT, 

let. 

""inX  --. -—.... 

leonlsD  Nnhulolllu). 
^^r,(lOs.    Friar   Andreaa    hd.  tj%,  Mvm,  tav, 

Olympic  GaniCB.  marked  cycle  or  period, 

Omacatl,  aaioclaled  with  water.  81. 
Omaha  Indiana,  ineMuredilrac  by  Ur»» 

Halor,  all,  Holr. 
OmeToebtll  laUllim^hlU,  Jia. 
Ondwardo,  Polo  de,  ISl,  HI.  U9. 

osen.  ut,  u»,  451, 4m,  tm.  4;i. 

see.  GTO,  SH,  S74. 


1.MT, 
li  Copan  nnrt  (Inlrlgua 


tnnnc 


IheuRie,  no;  of  templet  nl  ..  .. 
SSB:  diagonal,  In  Bgjiit  and  Uei 
An)Grlra,Sn.  note;  EteypllHti  pvrHDili 
faced  the  north,  and  the  pule  am r.  18 
temples  In  Lower  Egvpl  tn-'ed  in  il 
Niirih:  In  Upper  K^jpt  I"  ilir  Siml 

Origin  or    AmrrlrJtn   rWllij.iitl.iUH.   51 

OrltHhn,   I 


ITS.  D 
Oiomal 


a1-tepeU  =  8Ur  Mountnl 
monkey;  Mexican  day -sign,  1 1 
cbaclil,  Inca  name  for  Crealo 


anif  Tocatan,  IM,  IBS  (see  Color). 
Palenque.  Palace  House -with  Uu-sliaped 

reeciBes,  Vil,  naU:  character  of  alelat,. 

IIS:  BlodVof  monameuta,  tU-WS;  Mine 

cultas  uulrlgtui  andCopan,"'     "'~ 

lets,    tribal    regUten,   «3:  I 

"Temple  of  the  r      

can  Sacrlflolal  st , 

Paleitloe.cDltot  Astarte  and  B«a1, 

monothelim  ot  the  lamelltvB,  M5. 
Pan.  feast  or,  44i. 
rantheoD,  SIS. 


bfayn  colony    ealabliabed    st, 

apakhn.  name  of  Inner  Fsm-lunrr  of 
rfabylonlar  — •  ' —  ■- -   "» 


IM.tA.MW, 
.-apa,  name  of  Mexican 
Papakhn.  name  of  Inni 

•'-••-•—  and  Assyi 


n  nn>e.  97;  ryt 
laflon,  1TB.  ITT 


I'onliiMlvMiiseuni  Honduran  Bxpedlll 

i\*.    HoIr.Bli. 
Pi-ilregal  de  8au  Augastln.  analenl  Is 

neldin  Cttyot  Mexico. 371. 
Pi-klng,  ooDlaiiis  temple  to  North  i 
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refiatlel,  Antonio,  262. 

Perez,  109. 

Perrot  and  Chlpiez,  421. 

PeiTv,  John.  M7. 

Persia,  ancient  religion  of;  Bwastika: 
seven  diviHionB  of  CoHnioB,  four-fold 
rule,  825,  484. 

Peru,  worship  of  Pleiades,  63;  sacred 
lire,  83;  use  of  checkerboard  design, 
124;  light  and  dark  oxilors  used  to  des- 
ignate the  Above  xmd  Below,  130;  irri- 
gating canals  in  symbolic  form,  132, 
146;  outline  of  civilization,  132;  stone 
monument  typifying  duality,  134; 
knowledge    of  Creator,  136;    form    of 

government,  136, 137;  tril)al  and  house- 
oM  "idols,"  138,  139,  140;  four  rulers, 
141 ;  rlassiflcatlon  of  i)eople.  142;  "white 
virgins,"  title  given  to  upper  class  mai- 
dens; "black  virgins,"  lower  class; 
caste;  deformation  of  skulls,  143;  cere- 
mony  for  driving  out  sickness.  144; 
Above,  Below,  Centre  and  Four  Quar- 
ters, 144;  ceremony  illustrating  rota- 
tion, 145;  religious  festivals,  146,  147; 
civilization  from  the  north,  150;  pre- 
historic ruins,  151,  156;  Inca  fable,  152; 
compared  with  symbolism  of  sculp- 
ture<l  slabs  in  Guatemala,  15.3,  154,  165, 
156;  linguistic  affinities  between  Quc- 
cliua  and  Maya  and  Nahuatl,  158,  159; 
Polaris;  navigation, 159,  1(K);  worship  of 
Creator"  (Polaris)  nuperseded  sun  and 
moon  cults,  161, 164;  caste  division  asso- 
ciated with  left  hand,  165;  ruins  of 
Tlahnanaco,  165-169;  symbols  compared 
with  those  of  Mexfco  and  Central 
America,  170;  summar}',  494;  scheme 
ot  governniont  compared  with  Plato's 
"divine  politics,  501»,  5;j9;  sununary  and 
coiicIusIohh,  54H, 

rerric,  Flindcis,  375,  380,  404,425,  439,  461, 
483.  4;U. 

Phcidon  of  Corinth.  48r»,  note. 
'IMuMcryck's.   the   Phanlcian    teather  of 
rvilu'ij^'-oras.  520. 

Phi)(»lau>.  4S'>,  5-27. 

Plionician?i.  cult  of  Astarte.  345;  a  north- 
ern rare,  called  Turanians,  517;  navl. 
gators.  51H;  worshipped  serpent.  (Irc- 
(Irill  ami  the  IMciadcs;  called  the  "  red 
men."  .V21  ;  tradition  imllcatcs  their  mi- 
irration  to  tlic  New  World,  .V24,  525,  528- 
.');{.">;  «■  vide  nee  of  their  iiilluence,  538- 
541  ;  allied  to  Scndllc  race,  540.  )iott\ 
541,  5IX;  summary  antl  conclusions, 
.'►40. 

I'i^r,  >a<'red  animal  in  Kgyjit.  409. 

I'i^miy  ra<-cs,  traditionw  of.  ;W9. 

Pillar,  \vor-«hip  of    see  Column). 

Pilli.  Me\i<'an  title,  71:  meaning  "lln- 
iTors."  title  of  minor  lords.  282. 

ril<|ni\tia.  a  Mexican  lestival,  240. 

IMnclii's.   Mr..  357. 

Plato.  340,  4I4-4:.1,  407.  4SO-4'.>0,  509,  .■)27, 
.V29,  .'):»».  :>U\. 

Plato's  "Divine  Polities."  identical  with 
scheme  of  irovcrnmcut  in  ancient  Mex- 
ico .ind  Pcru.oOO,  53'l. 

Pleiades,  -tmly  of.  l»y  pi'l)niti\  e  peoi)les, 
.V2;  on  Society  Islands,  :d\  In  Mexh'o, 
.').{;  in  houtliern  America,  .'i.?,  .')4 ;  on 
Me\i<an  Calendar  stone,  2.V2;  in  Chl- 
ncr-e  calendar.  .MM!;  in  Babylonia  and 
.Assyila.  .iiJS  -ice  I'ol.aris.  I'r.-^a  Major 
and  Irsa  .Minoi',  ;  worship  of.  in  India 
.and  Mexico;  in  connection  with  New 
^ Car  and  marriage  festivals,  498. 


Plotinus,  527. 

Plutarch,  441.  453,  488. 

Polar  constellations,  chart  of,  16. 

Polar   regions,  both  hemispheres  origl- 
Dhllv  peopled  from,  631. 

Pohirls,  the  author's  observation  of,  7; 
primitive  man's  study  of,  14,  15;  Dra- 
conls,  as  pole-star;  apparent  immova- 
bility ;  means  of  determining  direction ; 
supernatural  power,  21;    worship  of; 
centre    of  axial  energy,  22;  Mexican 
Calendar  system  suggested  by,  25;  nu- 
raericjil  value  of  ,30, 31 ;  centre  of  cx>!iinlc 
system,  40,  41 ;  changes  in  relative  po- 
sitions of,  42 ;  ceased  to  be  brilliant  and 
immovable  about  600  B.  C.  to  1200  A.  D., 
43;  cult  of;  migrations   from   south  to 
north,   43;  spread   of  cult  in  Mexico, 
YucAtan,  Honduras,  Guatemala.  Peru: 
also,  in  Mississippi  valley,  as  indicated 
by  carvings  on  shell  gorgets,44  ;8ymbols 
of,  analogous  to  cross  and  star  symbols 
on  shell  gorgets  from  Tennessee,  48, 49, 
50 ;  suggestions  of  cult  among  the  Es- 
kimo, 50;  represented  by  star  symljols 
and  swastika  on  pottery' from  Arizona 
and  Nicjiragua,  50;  in  connection  with 
cult  of  Earth  and  Night,  64;  repre-ient- 
ed  by  Montezuma  on  nis  throne.  72 ;  nut 
identical  with  God  C.  112;  as  centre  of 
rotation  in  Zuiii  emblem.  12d;  a^  a  guide 
in  navigation  between  Guatemala,  Nlc 
araguaand  Peru,  159;  lietween  Cevlon 
and  Karachee,  159.  UIO;  cult  superseded 
sun  and  moon  cults  in   Peru,    ltd:  in 
visllde  at  Cuzco;  Incii  worship  of  the 
invisible   Creator,    161 ;    Yoal-tecuhtli. 
Mexican  lord  of  the  Night;  title  of  Po- 
laris, 181 :  producerof  life  and  regulator 
of  the  universe ;  tecpatl  .flintknf  feisyni- 
bol    of.  183;  in    connection    with    tree 
syndmliHui;  title,  "  Heart  of  Heaven." 
1S9;    among  the  Zuni,   2(^2;  at    Copan, 
222,224;  reflected  in  bowl  of   water  = 
Creator,  22.'»:  in  Shakespeare.  247:  rep 
resented  central  face  in    Mexican  cal 
eiidar  stone,  250;  Calendar  stone  base-i 
on  observation  of,  257.  nntf:  in  conuee- 
tlon  with  pyrandd,  273,  274;  in  conne«- 
tlon  with  swastika  Hvmiiol,  276;   Mmvh 
name,    Kli  chuah,    patron   divinltv   of 
travellers  and  traders,  278:  North" Star 
God,    temple    to,    in    Pekln;    Chlne^e 
name  =Teen-hwangt4i  tee,       literally 
the    jrreat   imperial  ruler  of  Heaven. 
284-287,  291,  295;  In  work  of  Confueius 
29s;  in  Chinese  Tnoulsm,  .301.  :^2;  He 
brew  Jehovah,  having  same  title.  "Miod 
of  Heaven,"  :J04:  in  India,  316,  :^ls,  ^9; 
in   Mesoj>otanda,  .321;  in    Arabia,  324; 
linguistic  alii  nit  V  l)etween  name  of  To 
laris,  and    word   for  capital    and    for 
north,    In    Babylonia,  .325;    Pluenlci.in 
namc  =  1he  8er])ent.  .325;  in  l*er>la,:i2»;: 
In     li.abvlonla,    "lord  or   king,  "(irent 
Mountain,"  329;  cult  of,  In  Assvria  »iid 
Babyhinla,  ,3.32-3:^9;  among  the  Israel 
ites,  :r>2:    In  Babylonia,   highest  form 
tieveloped  into  mo'noiheism,  and  lowc-t 
form  Into  cult  of  Ishtar  and   Bel.  355: 
rej)resented  In  Babylonian  templo  l-v 
a   fire   In   centre  of  si|uare  altar,  -Vi. 
363:  Kuphratean  star- worshippers.  :if4: 
high    development  of    <Milt  in    F:}:v]it. 
:UiS,  37»*>-:i82:  Egyptian  nunnmv,  iiu'.ik'i 
of,  386;  Egyptian  names  for.  .39s.  401- 
403;  In  F:gyptian  religion  and  svinbol 
ism,  4a3,  404,  40r,  410,  415,421.  423:   in 


iile  found  lu  bniTlnti,' 
rtvolvlng  oil  llsell, 


nrly  Ditsca  b 


irly , 

,t  Tlior"  or"«iaiillcrChiirlot,"    

MllAd  by  Flans  "TuehllKular  Bl  the 
top  of  the  hMTSnJr  moDutdln,"  <T>; 
■noog  thaancteot  SaftDilliuiTliiiisftnd 
tlMlra^a*Mn<liiiiUthe  V'lklnn,  471:  rlr- 
edmpolir  region,  prolMble  lilrtb-iiliiRe 


ftnd  XciT  World,  «»; 

dOH  litttnr  called  Chs"  "xla'o't^the 
b«a*Bn a,"  female  Folsrti.Ml:  flgured 

(Ire  and  water  Bowad  to  the  four  quar- 
Mra,  SOI;  polc-alar  fod  of  the  nindui 
oomiMred  irltn  Hre-drillKOdutUexlm. 
fuu:  thH  Mftvli-^a  pole-atftr  sod  oom- 
'"-'       -TeSk,  Soreo, 

)ia  and  Men  World. 

i«rcd  liy,  from  enrll- 


Mred  with  the  Hindi 


apuMmlan  pmyer  meetlnirol  iilar-H 
•lilp|ian(*ppendlx  Ill.HI. 

FoporaletKll.  rolRanu.  He\liv>.  lift. 

P«pa|.Vuli.  altered  Look  of  Uie  quid 
Tiaot*,  113,170. 

FopnUr  Snleiice  Uonthly,  47B. 

Fom  RI«i.Mone  objeots  from,  11»;  ( 


S>-SM:  aama  (ymbollam 
(TBdlttona  lodlcirtB,  SU. 
qoesUun  of  eonlairl  liettrr 


Nov  World, 


riUchard,  W.T.,ira. 

Proplttiillon.  arigln'or, 
Ptolemv,  tM. 
pDeblu  Inil 

Il«a  i^U 

naldeaa,  17n. 

PnlW.  Mr.,  lis, 

Pnlqae.  Id  connection  with  cull  of  earth- 
mother.  IW  (aee  I  >ctin. 

Fgna.  fonr  headH  terminating  nrme  nf 
■waatlka  at  TIshoanaco.  («ee  Quadru- 

FBtoam.  r.  W..  to,  1%.  m,  H9. 

Una  of  lymbiillim  of  mne.  118;  In 
■BODBUln  wonhip,  m ;  Maya  woni  for 
m;  Lordotthe  MounUIn  a  aoTOKliin 
tHIa  among  the  Qnlch4.  til:  origin  and 
MnlAeaiWe  ot.UI:  typified  numerical 
aiTlalona,    Vrl:     on     lUtue   ■' DIf Ine 


■nd   iiuadruule  ,._ _  ., 

Ctaolnlu,  NDcdent  noiae  for.  ic . 

monumont  or  preoloiia  Jade  atone  ol 
theTolteea.elc.,"  MB;  ereolod  aapUoe 
of  refaae  from  Innoilatlona,  1»:  gym- 
bul  of  Uentnil  power,  and  quadruple 


unt  Slon.' 
ODi  i  tferuBBivm  lonooea  on  Mount 
Zlon.  VS;  tauly  mound  ayuibol  of  god 
snamaahot  Aaarrlit.SM:  central  deity 
of  Babylonia  called  "  the  greM  moun- 
tain," M7:  In  Egypt eiproHBd  a  irfaD 


r  pana.STli  miniature 

n(  coamoB.sn,  SM:  aeron.gioiied  pyra- 
mid of  Sakkarab,  Egypt,  S8i.  SM:  of 
Bejceranle.  «Ti  "holy  maunUln  at 
Uod"  Book  of  rroubst  Eieklel.  4(8. 
nott;  the  ohlef  tdol    of   IrelBD-' 


form  of  letter  d( 


Ureak  Alphabet, 

~ _-;-andconclnalons,M4- 

Pyramld  temple  at  Ghlnhen  lua,  917. 

Pyrlwa,  mirror  of.  used  as  aymbol  oI 
-'mrulLM. 
hBpconMn    ph1k>B0|>h< 
B,  Bie:  Neo.PytbBgui= 

Quadruped,  meanlna  ot  net'  a»^  symbol. 
UQ:  reproBunled  Zufil  uliitc  ao'l  niib- 
dlvlalons,  SW:  lllustrnto.l  liy  AllliiaK.r 
BllarBtCopaaaadby"GrciitTurtle"HI 
QalrlgDB,  al*o  by  (orlolse  In  China,  W9, 
nn^e  [gee  Ocelot.  Jaguar  and  Puma]. 

Quadruple  organlaatlou.  In  aoamoa,  aod 
tchameof  government:  origin  ot  Idea, 
U:  Uaya,  lleilcan,  and  ZnBI,  tl,  U: 
expreaaed  In  crosa  aymbola.  4>-44: 
Mexiro  diTlded  Into  fonr  parti,  SI:  at 
time  of  Con i| neat,  7B,  7B;  In  ancient 
mapot  Yu«iUa,ge:ln  ancient  inau  of 
HextPO,  88;  In  Inca  empire,  IBH.  144; 
In  Oualeniala,  171,  ITt:  In  llogo<B,l71: 
among  the  Tien  da)  i.  ISO.  mi;  Quiebt. 
ISI:  In  Tucatan  aenljiuireg,  IBB.iei;  In 
tme  aymbollBm,  IS7,lHl;aKrr1ed  north- 
ward, tW:  In  Huron  IndlanConteder- 
acy,  IW:  among  ZuSl,!OI ;  In  Maya  and 
Mexican  tradlt^ns,  we.  JO«:Ib  Yucatan, 
318, US;  BtCapBn,tt<,IM;  atQtllrlgna, 
C3E:  al  Palenque.  m:  Palenque,  Peru, 
tiuatcmalB,  TucaUo,  Ueiitco  and 
Zulil  compared, 114:  regulated  by  Cal- 
endar Btone.  S4^  NT.  tU:  tn  ronnac, 
tlon  with  pyramid  building,  171,  I7t- 
Wt;  InCblna,  18B.W;  rottreaented  by 
human  flgure.  198:  China  and  Mexico 
compared.  »7:  In  Japan.  31<H)1I:  tn 
India.  313,  3Iit,  481;  In  HesopnUmla, 
aal;  loPenla.atS:  hi  Aaoyrta,  Stl-»T, 
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MBilran.  US.tS. 
SiwrlllrlHl  slune    of   Mex1co  =  Trilinlo- 

■tonc.ot'liiW'StoiU!  rei'oriDng  colleollou 

of  Iritulu*.  Ftl^,  SS,  WW. 
BahDinin.  Friiu-  Bemnrdlao  de,  a,  II.HS, 

n,  It,  38,  3».  47.  n<,  AO,  81.  BO,  TO,  71.  TU. 

1*.  77-tB.  101.  IIS,  Ita,  IIT.  1»<.  ISO,  IW, 


I'Sturlci]  p 


ITS.  l-n.   ITB.  ISD.  IM,  Hl>.  V«. 

WT.  UH.  Ul. 
St.  ADCuaUnv,  B3R. 
SKkkmnih.  KgyiHInn  iu< 

mid.  381. 

S*i>d(>,wa. 

SalmiDsybaa.  131, 144, 1M.  IM,  1U1, 170.  IM. 
SBlumayhiiB  Ubiet,  nlO.  note. 
Sanclwi,  Jmu*.  44.  03.  W,  M,  1ST.  wMe. 
Sun  run,  unci  But  Uliloese  nork,  Wl. 
SanlBh-Ta-kwB^  uH«*lbiw'l  uf  tkr  Hunt, 

■mcnetlieZuiiif.lO]. 
Ban  SfirTAdor,  mn>hrc>ni».<1in|ir<l  atona 

Ssnut  Lui'i.i  I  "  ',!'. '!! -.  iil|:turc(l 


I.  SIS.  BIS,  no.Kii,  sM,.wi.  an. 


■wiMIIkii,  is.  »i  Ureek  tret,  Kl :  du- 
iDvncalilltisloti*;  nild41e:  FourQiur- 
feit:  Vruk  Hiijor  o«1leil  "Tiwr'a 
Wnpini"  BHrrLHl  inouiitiln  andtree: 
■sUI  mutloi.;i'u]tor  folaiia;iliukll(y: 
flam  »n-l  maiia.  4Tl-tT»:  Baminary.lD 
Ubie  of  rofliiiiie-i,  4«^  uw  of  wheel  In 
esrlr  tluira.  alau  mill  alonu.AtM.OM. 
SMuak  meanltiR  .if  Binblpiri.  (PcrM  algn 

tor  ■'  biddmi  god,"  3i>7, 3m. 


Si-oriilon,  MnjaZlniiii:  tymhtilot  Ml.-l. 
BnoUanit,  ate  at  p.lioukcr-lMiiril  di'i>lgn. 


, .  ilxill'inn 'of  warlli   iiiolhcr, 

ns;  Id  Uay> ludliwH.  Ill;  aeudii  of  II Fv 
Znei.  MexifAn,  Mara,  1!S.  US;  on  ThI> 
IM  of  (he  Croaa,  130;  on  Cu|>an  ■<"• 

tJksiamanirZDfil.ian: •'— " 

■UlavKfliU,!*!;  T'  ' 
InKxrptkUd  Mn.._.  ..-, 

Baler.  K.,  lea.  in. 

a«nilntBila.  Ivmple  of.  347. 
SmhIIm.  KD-m   Ml  ■-  ">">" 

■MlwTahn 

ilU*' '-  "-- 

B«w1aL___ , 

StrphFT    llathora.  Ilubn>w    Imnk   of  Uiu 

liiw,3ftl. 

■■HM'latwl  with  Hint;.  M.  H:  Nahiiall 
naniF  =  IHln,  Mnyn     naiiwa tour. 3t ; 

3) ;  n(  clenial  III"  n'lU  I'iii.-  j'rcatiir.  32; 


euralrc  alrn  tor,  . 
from  Mlaslnalupl  Yaller.  411.  II 
of   ■ymbul.   liu;  diTlni:  rniler 
quariera.  S8,  m;   fenllieri 
ruUwred  BBTpest)  TO,   Jl; 
tn  Mrtta-molher,    '"-    ■•— 


^ __154:  lolem 

of  irlbe  conquered  by  Incat,  1B7;  la 
am*  of  Hexloo,  ISTi  on  sllrer  nviiilant 
troin  cniro,  170;  with  aHvou  liiwda. 
aymbolloal  of  Mexican  and  MayK  a(*eu 
Irlbal  dlvlilona,  181;  of  dual  ruler.  IM: 
inythoioflol  anakeainanatlie  Pus 
umiilv,  «W;  aymbol  of  Uelair  ami 


an'an'd"QuiHB>M::'«a.tfo' 
"Cn)«BTalilau"Rt  Palen- 


uue.  XW,  _-.  _-,  .-   

sui  on  monolltb  "DlrlmTwIa/  wii, 
at  gold  anil  taoHic  on  alalur  o(  Hnlta- 
lluporbUl. Ml;  meBDlnauIsynibol.Kl; 
lD[Ddla,(]3;ln  Perala.Kfl;  In  Habyln- 
nlK.33(l:  worsbtpixHl  la  ttw  trniple  of 


Serrn.  tarml 


iii'MoAl    divla. 


Sbakeapsare,  147.  m 


Calendar  ~(<<[i<-.  >  i'. 
Shang,  ChUicKi'miiri  u,v  \U.,^.-.  IIH 

rofiienre  wa*  "Tlcn"=eIl«Teii,  301. 
S-a1ia|ii!,  Vn»  Minor  floored  aa.  Ill 
lirooie  linxwh  from  Sftandlnavla,  Wi 
ounallK  tabrtre.ln  Vlwana  Codas,  34; 
In  B.  V.  MS..  34.  S3;  In  MtaMtUD'a  ill* 
hirla.Hi  nakraln  ihaiwot.  34:  aftocl- 
MtedwlUiaUralgiuaiid  Ibv  Noil  b.  33: 
In  MexiDiM  atul  Maya  iu><1Ii'i<k.3S.ik: 
•Ignof  ar— •■ --'-"~  ~    .-■.!.  — ~— 


>ll,  •>ii>bal  at  iMtrlurltliin,  H5.  «8 
Jl  pondant.  lymbollamot.  at. 
ntnrellgloD.ill. 


>plc  BntoDa  the  Znfl. 

king.  va.  IM.  Wt  MS.  IM.  m. 
Shogonare.  311. 
Shun.Chlnew  emiH-niriiiiu'eeillng  Ymiu 

m,  mi, 
HIculua,  modorui.  3t<<,  iiu>(.  S40,  unfr, 
aldon.  SIT. 
Slrna,  Italy.  tuumtMl  by  wnant  Remu* 
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Silco,  530,531. 

Simpson,  \Vni.,  813. 

SIppara,  talilet  of,  831,  33-2,  350,  356,  365, 
4i«5,  503,  506. 

Situa,  Teruvlan  festival  when  the  cults 
of  Above  and  Below  were  celebrated, 
134. 

Siva,  cult  of,  compared  with  cult  of 
Earth-mother,  314. 

SkuU,  artificially  deformed  in  ancient 
rem,  143. 

Sky  fattier  among  the  Zufii,  201. 

Smith,  Professor,  522. 

Smyth,  Piazzi,  star  map,  20, 48. 

Snail,  symlx>l  of  parturition.  111. 

Social  orffanization  in  Mexico,  at  time  of 
Montezuma,  myths  relating;  to  origin 
of,  54,  62-75  (see  Quadruple  organiza- 
tion and  Numerical  divisions). 

Society  Islands,  studv  of  Pleiades  in, 
52. 

Solomon,  built  altar  to  Astarte  in  Jeru- 
salem, 350;  built  altars  to  Kamosh, 
jfO(l  of  the  Moabites,  and  to  Milkom, 
god  of  tile  Ammonites.  351. 

Solomon's  temple,  327,  344,  522. 

Solon,  445,  447,  448,  455,  526. 

Solar  or  civil  year,  divisions,  254. 

Solstice,  summer,  36;  winter,  40;  light- 
ing sacred  fires  at  time  of,  83. 

Somniler,  Stephen,  477. 

Sophocles,  453. 

South  Amerlcji,  symbolism  of,  compared 
with  that  of  Me.xico,  122,224  (see  rem). 

Southern  Cross,  162. 

South,  Acatl=cane,  i)lue,  Mexican  em- 
bleni  and  color  of,  42. 

South  Kensington  Museum,  216,  227,  234, 
231)  313. 

Spainer',;«2.  428,  457. 

Spear-throwers,  on  Uiblet  at  Chichen 
Itza,  and  on  Mexican  Tribute  Stone, 
•25H. 

Speed,  .John.  470. 

Sphinx,  Egyptian,  .■{7.'{,  .'170. 

Spi<lt'r,  a  symbol  of  Mictlantcculitli,  ^^7; 
tratlitioii  about  Te/.catlipoca's  <U'8<'ent 
from  the  sky  by  a  spi»ler's  thread,  44; 
in  Nahuatl  =  tocatl.  In  Maya  =:  am; 
svmbol  orlgiiiatc(l  in  Yucatan,  47:  on 
slu'll-iror;:ctr«  from  Illinois,  Tennessee 
and  Mis-iouii,  47.  4'.«;  in  anrieut  MSS., 
'.«<), -202;  in  Zuni  symbolism,  201;  Maya 
symltol  of  the  North,  27S;  web  of,  use 
as  symbol  of  numerical  <livislons,  2D,*J, 
.').'{5.  iioft . 

Spindle,  as  symbol  of  .axial  rotation,  in 
conneM'tion  wi»h  cross  syml»ols  on  terra 
cotia  .-pinning'  whorls,  *4i>8. 

Spinning  tops,  .547.  uott . 

Spinning;  whorls,  symbolic  of  rotary 
motion,  in  Trov,  4'.«H;    in   Mexico,  .'>04, 

r.08. 

S(|n;irc  form,  associated  with  Earth  in 
native  Amcri«'an  .-Ninbolism  ami  Jirch- 
itecture.  115.  2»)U.  -284  :  in  E^^ypt,  371. 

Stadacone.  s.amc  as  Canada.  r.>7. 

Stanley.  Deatj.  .")I4,  ;/*>^'. 

Star  symltol.  a  black  dot,;i.');  an  eye.  36, 
//"/#,,')■».  lir..  l.V),  nott.  20<>.  •27'.»;  suspend- 
ed by  tlirea<l,  symbol  of  nivrlit  (Egypt- 
ian:,.387;  i>laln  circle  in  Chinese  sym- 
bolism, .'{91 ;  expressed  numeral  live  in 
E):ypt.;V.W  ;see  I*olarls). 

Starcnlt    see   Polarisl, 

Star  jrod,  in  Habylonia,  Bel;  In  Asia 
Minor.  Ah  baal,  identllled  with  pole- 
star,  .'{20  (see  Polaris). 


Star-map,  Piazzi  .Smyth's,  20, 

Star-names  in  Maya,* 278 

Stelae,  purpose  of 'erection,  marked  jH»ri 
odsof  time,  216;  atCopan  and  Quiri. 
gua,  21i*-240;  correspond  with  Aliua- 
ka-tun,  the  20-year  memorial  stone,  221 : 
of  Assyrian  ^ings,  having  seven  frvni 
l)ols,  seven  circles,  etc.,  :B7-3eO;  Esar- 
haddon  of  Sendschirli,  342,  351);  Bav- 
lan,  ;J67,  358,  35»;  of  Sargon,  357,3.%; 
trilingual  stela  of  Canopus,  preserved 
at  Gizeh.  378;  funeral  stela  at  BQl&k, 
421;  at  Quirigua  and  Couan  memorial 
stones  of  high  priest  rulers,  with  title 
"Divine  Four";  built  over  hidden 
cruciform  vaults,  compared  with  tlie 
Egyptian  "  sUr  of  Horus,"  512, 518. 

Stevenson,  150. 

Stolpe,  Hjalmar.  48,  121,  224. 

Stoll,  Otto,  79,  85,  164.  173. 

Stomach,  svmbolized  the  Centre  or  Mid- 
dle, in  China,  2i)6. 

Stone,  rough  or  worked,  emblem  of 
Earth  mother,  buried  with  the  dead, 
106. 

Stone  of  Tlzoc,  compared  with  Altar  K 
of  Copan,22H. 

Stone  collar,  from  Porto  Rico,  analogous 
to  stone  yokes  of  Mexico,  118. 

Stone  figures,  recumbent,  liearing  circu- 
lar vessels,  08;  figured,  94  (see  Recum- 
bent stone  figure). 

Stone  knives,  flini  katfe  li>  wrmuplii/''. 
Mexican  and  Mftya  tjrabol  or  E^rtii 
mother,  55,  56;  aMOog  Gallforal*  Indt 
ans,  105. 

Stone  monuments,  of  Pern  (Tiiihuan«co  . 
164-169;  Central  America,  1«,  218-2W, 
Yucatan,  2S4-244;  Mexico.  245-27.V 

Stone  "  seats,"  found  In  Eeuad«* .  Analo- 
gous to  vase  or  earth  gyiidwiN.  1<»7. 

Stone  tiger  with   human    li»-:ol    .m*!  d» 
piessioii  in  back,  fouii<i  ii,  H.\*.c<.  .iii<l 
Yucatan,  95. 

Stone  tables,  at  Chichen  Itza,  212,  Mnya 
name  lor  =:  May'ac-tun,  2r{;  u'*e*1  t»i» 
drums  in  sacrecl  cerenionle*.  213. 

Stone  tablet  at  sippwr.  :WI,  «M, 

Stone  vesseU,  found  in  Mexico  an'l  Yu- 
catan, 213. 

Stone  •' yokes,"  compare«l  with  >y!nb"li<* 
vase;  perbnlned  toeult  of  earth  niutlicr: 
In  useanumg  Indians  of  Southern  <ali- 
fornia,  KM;  in  connection  with  liuh.nl 
of  priestesses  of  Below.  lo7. 

Strabo,  32V». 

.Strebel,  Hermann.  104.  153,  l.'>6,l.')7,  b.5,i:2. 

StUbel,  A..  1<57,  m;1«. 

Sturlesson,  Snorri,  471. 

Sumerians,  inhabited  the  South  =  Sumer, 

Summary,  of  study  of  ancient    Anieri 
can      symbols, — cross,     serpent,    tree, 
tlower.'etc.  275*-284;  use  of  human  aii-l 
animal   figure  in     svinbolism.  2i*5;   «'f 
countries    In     which     are     found  tlu* 
"Quadru})le  Organization."   pole  ^tar 
worship,    etc.,    4^^0-494;    and    Conclu 
si  oils,  544-562;  and  tables  of  words  ii>«ed 
in  the  Old  and  New   World  in  conne<' 
tion    with  a   certain  culture   basi'«l  on 
pole  star  worship.  Appendix  I..>48;an«i 
Appendix  III,  .'W;2. 

.Sun  <'ult,  Nahuatl  word  for  sun  applies 
eciually  to  the  stars;  day  sun  and  niirht 
sun;  (')llln,  syml>ol  of  13;  superseded 
by  star  cult,  22;  associated  with  star- 
cult,  5:J,  54;  Black  Sun   in    B.N.   MS.. 


nu'lh  raneitnlDK,  M,  U; 


K9M  or,  'i;  mirror  of  uollsbed  pyrl- 
«ymW  o(.  (8;  rlTiil  of  atar-cult, 
m:  wcHflCel  to,  In  Meidro,!!;,  118;  In 
Fern,  1U:  inptneded  by  belief  In 
Cmtor,  unoniUie  lnc«i,  lU;  temple 
«t  It  Cnieo.  Iw;  upper  dui  mfildpiia 
In  Pern,  dedluicd  to.  143,  lU.  1«,  149. 
ITO;  Binong  Hujeuis  of  Bogota,  171; 


IrglDB  ot  the  Sun"  and  bud 
.D  Mexlcoand  Peni.IH;  Sun 
ot  the  ZuBI.  KU.lOl.SCX,  «D(( 
—   -lulptnre,  tW;  In  MexleKi 

ju.  *«;    four   tnovBinent- 

goldPD    BiBg);  of,    BBBilrUled 


■TtblncaelD  rem.  134:  Knoloenre  of, 
Btune  of  pyrBTuld  at  Tedtlhuax;aD,  Wt. 
Mil  tablet  or  tbeinn.  in  Cblnn.iMGiteni- 

»i  ot.  IBS:  oltKni,  KTi  ann^oddess  of 
nan,  311:  among  ttie  Hludn,  111:  In 
refiglou  or  ppr^n.  SH:  In  Babylonia 
anfTAHVrla.Wl:  In  l<.ETp(.  m:  Uns 
Ot  Egypt  nginrlated  wlfh,  SSH.  iU; 
Bf.FpUan  KoddesB  Hathor-lBla  wrb 
nuled  the  temnle  nuii.  tBi;  develop- 
m«ni  of  cult  In  Egypt,  438:  CtBur 
called  fton  of  tbc  «an,  UO. 

Simnme  being  (wc  Creator  or  Snnreiue 
Being). 

Bnt-Mawni-IH,  the  leader  of  the  "  King- 
dom of  Hocbelngit."  IDT. 

VwMIIka,  In  UeiEvan  Calendar,  t.  m  41 : 
otijria  otBjinbol:  fonnecl  by  poBlnane 
OttJrU  Major,  »,  Ifl.  IS;  vartoua  forma 
vt,  llhMtraled.  17.  11;  geoin^pblc&l 
dMrUnrllDn  of,  IS;  date  whenflrj  uae<l 
aa  eridKil,  :ID,  m:  bIeii  tor  a  year  or  ey- 
olc  of  Itne,  ts:  tnggeati  axlr'  —■"'— 


W,  fOtf:  formcl  by  (our  seriienta  In 
<;a*x  Borgia. «;:  aaiuKlated  nitli  trig. 
keBDD.  or  Bpoarhead    from  Brandeo- 

aarTa,  M;  fonuad  by  comblDatloD  of 
•tar  froups,  W,  30 ;  auggested  by  atar. 

Kmbol  on  pottery  from  Nluinigua  and 
■lioDa,  81,  M;  origin  of  theldi^a  ot 
diTldIng  eTerylhinaTnlo  tour  parts.Te; 
rBprwented  by  ZuBl  Idol,  139:  roanded 
and  aquare  fonnii  ot,  ai  Tlahuanaco. 
IM:  tcnalnaMng  In  tour  puma  heads, 
■Tmbol  of  central  ruler,  MS;  ■'  The  Cu- 
pan  Swaetlka."  tit.  «SS,  iH;  the  pyra- 
nld.  ilaterdeTeloumcnt  olanmcldea. 
«I4;   In  dlfferenl  pnrlB  of  the  world, 

c«c..  ST6^:  In  Mexico  andOlilo  Tnllev! 
linked  Willi  «orpenI:  In  Copan,  with 
Kiddle  and  Four  Qnartera.ttftl;  Chrla- 
Han  vrons  ruRiimred  with,  309;  uae  of 
symbol  In  Chins.  *»:  In  Jauan,  311; 
■ueinlnaeopceye'l  by  nanreof  Bnddha 
»U:  In  E5yiil.4IM;  on  Egyptian  aeal, 
4SB:  on  e^M  from  Island  of  Crete,  4ST: 

CorlDtb:  on  t-RBea  from'  Troy,  4SU;  In 
Orrece,  4IW,  ten:  on  Cyprian  and  Ca- 
rlan  pottery ;  on  Greek  laaea  found  ul 
Haukratl*;  on  Cojitlegniye  «lotha:  on 
iBBRimy  caae  from  llermopolle:  on 
wboila  troiu  Tror.  4W:  date  of  Ita  uae 
■•  (jmibol,  4S1:  later  deTClopment  of 
lb*  cm«  aymhol,  tai;  In  Seaodlnayla, 
4T4;  on  Image  found  In  Troy.  498:  Iden. 
deal  In  elgBlllcBnce  In  Old  and  New 
WoTld,5W:ayinlioll!ied"Konrlnnn«," 
Md  (table  centre,  Oil;  In  Hame  pnrtB  uf 


liorinany  and  Bohenibi  U  Btlll  the  elgo 

aymboLaamo  moaning  In  all  nounlrlet, 
^^   anmmary   and   conelnalona. 

Sweat  hoUBS.  Nahuatl  name  of,  114. 

Syinliollem.lnceDtral  United  SUM*  Iden- 
tical with  that  at  Mexico  and  Yooalan. 
4B,  4R,  W:  of  Hexlfo  InHueuced  by  ml- 

{rallon  from  Yucatan,  S7:  Inflnosoed 
y  aounil  ot  word,  among  Ibe  Mayaa 
and  MeElcans,  110.  ISS,  IW.  IBS,  M;  In 
China,  ITT:  ahowlug  Uugnlatte  affinities 
between  Uayaa,  and  earlr  peoplea  ot 
th*  Hlaalarippl  ralley,  111;  aarae  In 
Pern,  Central  Auiertca,  Yucatan  and 

Mexico,   nOj    reeemblr > -^- — 

"uebin  people  and   Ua 

inB,IBi,  »jO,ae;  aame , . 

I  Pelenque  and  Oulrliua,  140:  on  Ual- 
ndnr  alone  explained,  H7;  aymbola 
connected  wllb  Middle,  etc.,  9TT*,  with 
Four  Qnartera,  Abore  and  Below.  I7H; 
nameaot  Mexican  Bymbola  often  trans- 
latlona  of  Maya  name,  ns;  rocapltnla- 
llon  of  Important  natlia  aymboiB.ITS- 
381;  yearaymbulaln  Mexico  and  China. 
Ml:  tveemblances  and  dlSerenriCB, 
Chlneae  and  American,  19S-1MI:  anm- 
ninryofnaeot  human  and  animal  flg- 
nre,  *H;  explanation*  and  llluittranonB 
of  Egyptian  Bvmbola,  307-431;  Egypllau 
pyramid  and  mummy,  379-381:  of  an- 
cient Scandlnarla,  474 ;  aymbola  denot- 
ing axUil  rotation, 4H:  In  architecture 
laee  window,  tan.  pyramid,  Ureek  tret, 
round  form,  square  tnrm.  color,  etc.) : 
ot  human  form  (aee  aeparate  refer- 
encea  under  Honian) ;  for  Bpvrbil  eym- 


aatlka  n 


Tablet,  eontnlnl nil  nnrleni  map  of  Baby- 
lonia (note  following  Index). 
Talon,  of  lieaatof  prey,  bv mini  ot  tour 

lordaot  Below,  Iffi. 


n  indlBoa.  ceremonlea  typlty- 


rlgb't  emblem'  of  the  Below,  118;  In 
American  ceremonial  rile:  among  the 
cllltdwellera  of  Colorado:  among  the 
Puoblo  Indians:  In  acandlnarta.  called 
Tbor**  hammer ;  In  atehlteetura  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Palenque:  In  daaca 
of  Moqnl  IndlanB:  different  forme  ot, 
Jlgnred  and  dearrlbed,  IIR.  Ill;  In 
checker-board  or  tartan  deaign,  Itt: 
•'"jailed  by  flre-drlll,  W;  lau-ahaped 
»  In  Meaopolamla,  MI;  tan-ahaped 


illar  In  Egypt,  411. 
.-Tlor.E.  fi-,SS7,>Krf(. 
Taylor.  K.  C,  4<S,  UB,  4W,  Hotr. 


Taylor,  E.  fi-,  SS7,  ntHc. 

Taylor.  W.C.,4<S,4n.      .. 

Tecpan,  Mexican  council  home:    moan- 


ing of  wo^.  181. 
Teopatl.aymbol  of  the  North.  I0,)«:  Alnt 
knife,  4S,  tt;  aMtred  prt>ducer  ot  vital 
■park.  47;  mylbconeernlDB.OI;  flgnred 
aaolTBpriDg  of  dual  divinity, »;  lym- 
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SB 


iMlliiiii,  lrc«  at  ate  In  Vlcnnu 
lin;  In  Dreiden  Coilex.  110;  In 
America.lSS:  HmonKtbe  Inru, 
inglhs  MexloiDt.  aoclnl  orgaul- 
ppresemcd  Ut,  IfT;  Above  and 

.  l&g;  leriicnt  nnd  Polarla,  IBU; 

rmboilled  nmle  >tiil  teioale  elemenu, 
IV:  Bliipe  of  liDinaa  llgiuc.  IW;  o>ed 
tu  fltcnliy  lord  or  jfavemor,  kIso  an- 
o««tor,  IgU,  ISO;  ucred  Ires  at  the 
Hayni.  191;  atnotiB  PerutUnB,  Mexl* 
espi  mtil  Sitaya*,  Image  of  *>x>lal  onan- 
Uatton.  IH:  In  aTmbDllo  mttIdk  Imm 
BraallurUulana.iU;  arnibol  uf  trlba 

III  .Miierioa,  sat.  ax,  m.  ua,  to,  KTj. 
nnl-.  iismbol  Of  Hie  year  In  Hexloo, 
^41 .  I  h*.  Maya  wont  lor  tree,  iln  vfa* 
=  .1..--,  literally  tree  of  life  or  of 
|..>i><-i.  .■7ii;qnahalI1,Kahnatl  word  for 
cii-.-.  ->nilKil  of  Centre;  homonymoDa 

^LtuluiUiD  of  meaning:  of  symbol.  HI: 
•yiinpnn-il  nlth  Chinese  btiiiUiI  of 
•■iTo<>d,"«ll;lnBi]ddlili'lrcliKion,.Sn: 
(B  HnhvlciNlH  anil  *««vpla,  cm  iHB-re- 
reil  symbol, 
■WR,  Plin-ul- 

of  lire  In  iciinlen'or  Paradlso.SU:  the 
a*li4iiEF  lit  Uie  Norsemen  on  the  mm- 
mllotUieHIJlof  Heaien.  473:  svDibol 
otttarood.  Polaris,  474:  Irtliai  treexin 
India.  E|iv|il.  MFili'o.CentmlAinerlPB 


ftoulli  but  with  Bwaatlka  [n  the  North, 
tg;  on  poUtir]'  from  Arfcanaad;  on 
Bp«arhead  from  BmnclenliuriE;  on 
brou^f  liroocJi  from  ScandlnBTla,  V. 
fumieil  br  oomlilnatlon  of  star  btdudh, 
M:  Kiirn  of  winUri^ulMlce,  S7. 

Troradero  Huaeum,  101. 174.  nofe. 

Tntnrou.  rrantlaco  del  Paeo  y,  IS,  W.  «S0. 


ro..»)-mhol,. 


me  of  mpltAl  of  Uaya  col. 
ony,  1»,  W7. 

Tola,  M:  rJty  of ,  M. 

Tulapan.  aid. 

Tollan.  173:  name  of  culliire  bcro'a  home, 
V:  i>ieanJD|j[or,  In  Mara  iBnguaice.  08: 
Menlltv  not  eatalillahed:  beaatirul 
Und  of  Ibe  Aiteca,  Mayna,  Kli-hee  and 
CakPblciuel*:  Cakohluaet  legend  re- 
Mrdlna:  Hnya  migration  from.  S^  W. 

Tollaii  ChoIotlaD,  anrlent  seal  of  rlvUl- 
■Bilon:  probabla  pbire  where  scheme 
of  Dricanlxatlan  waserolTcd,  and  where 
traditions  of  riestrucllon  of  earth  ortgl- 
nated,  MS,  tT4.!7A. 

Tsranlan,  oHglnBllr  a  norlhern  race, 
rMePhrrnlR(ani').M7. 

TnrUe.  at  yii1rlg,.H,  ait:  in  Egyptian 
•ymtiollsm,  3m. 

ToaayaB,  lerenicinleB,  aynilwls  and 
Riythe  coniiiareil  Willi  tliosc  of  Central 
AmeHca.  Mo. 

Tuararorao,  IW. 


T»\ 

Ttrlu  serpen  ts. 


can   Calendar 


ill  :lmmlgrBnt>  Into  Yucatan, 
L  .■onpemlng,  SW. 

see  Dual  Divinity). 

nia    svr^nLt,    ou    Hex'"-"    ''-' 

Intone.  •ymlmllKlDE  duxl  .      ._  

tuTV.  aDdiiDBdrupllcatlou.SfiT:  ob  dual 

statues,  on  auminlt  of  great  Temple  of 

Mexico,  MK 
Tylor.  E.  B. 
Tyre,  destni 
Ttendalf,  i-u 


Tiltilnil.ClliiiJ 
IThle,  Max,  Ihi 


iN^ahusSls 


11 ii.ii  .ii    r.^'.iiii-,  ':-i;    Teicatllpoca 

Hull  u>  ontiud  ttiiiiiLiura.  HI-,  resembles 

Abotti  and  Below,  Hi  ancient  Mexi- 
cans claimed  dMoenI  tmm  Ursa  MlUor 
and  Minor,  1/!;  on  ralendar  stone.  tH. 
IM:  tdentlfled  aa  ilar-gud,  "  Yooal. 
Ivruhtll"  mentioned  by  Sahagnn,  ITV; 
amonar  tlie  ancient  (JblDaM,  3H.  V6, 
IBI,  ^.NH:  Id  aindn  rellgldn,  II*;  In 
Babylonia  aad  A  Hyria,  Sbs,  tuft,-  In 
Kgrpt.  m.  3M,  3H.  SM.  SHT.  100.  ilO; 
AkVadlnn  title.  Akanna  k  the  Lord 
of  HeBTen,  3M ;  Greok  naiiia  for  Hellra, 
til;  He  ■altlnKguldalnani^leDtGreeae, 
ISl.  Vi>:  became  rlrciimpolar  abont 
"      —  "■    "    '  idopnon  of  ewantlka 


B.dttOu.tlmeiif  n 


rotation  of,  IS;  iDaTaaQka 


or,  le;  luaTaaiisB  lormed  bT, 

IS:  Id  relatlOD  to  sacred  a  nmber.n.n; 
represenlcd  by  recnrred  eceptr*.  M; 
represented  by  Maya  glyph,  Hnn.Imlx, 
3sf  In  connecflon  with  Yolarii,  Ml  In 
relation  to  Idea  of  Above  and  Below, 
10;  symbol  of;  s  ehapeil  breiHia  mode 
In  honor  of,  IS:  BH^ieni  Hexlrana 
ebilmed  descent  from  I'raa  Major  and 
Ulnar,  BT;  Id  Copan  swaetlka.  IMi  In 
Egypt,  an:  In  Babylonla-Aaayrla <■ 
Kakkabn.  Joo:  In  nndent  Greece  — 
SBlllDg  guide.  4M. 

Usumauinu  river.  iSS. 

Uxmal.  Houne  of  the  Doves,  symbolism 

rliieltaln. 


Valentlnl,  P.  J.  J..  SM,  iiofr, 

VBlera.  Padre  Ulai.  Ifll. 

Va runs,  name  of  suurome  soil  In  India, 
al2. 

Vane,  or  Bowl,  symbol  of  •arlh  luotbor, 
100;  emhletn  of  the  rain  prlestaorlMlt 
gods,  IM;  worn  In  nose  aa  emblan: 
meaning  of,  lOS;  containing  rabbit  oi 

Hint   knife.   104;    as  convan-' "  — 

lerneni    law,    reaemhie*    I 
.K.'....  ...-o  "yoke."  IM:  - 

g  Zufil  Indian' 


nslderrd 


coralloD,    I0»,    lOH:   grii 
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made  iu  shape  of;  buried  with  dead  to 
propitiate  earth-mother:  used  as  burial 
urn,  106;  Htone  "neatB"  indicate  analo- 
gous i!ult  of  earth-mother  south  of 
Mexico,  107;  Mava  day-sign,  Caban, 
107;  in  Maya  codices,  107,  108;  figured 
as  day  sign,  ch'en,  110;  associated  with 
seeds  and  germination,  by  Mayas  and 
Mexicans,  111 ;  in  Vienna  Codex,  1*23, 
124;  sacred  bowl  among  Pueblo  In- 
dlann,  132;  in  hand  of  ruler  on  Copan 
sculpture,  222,  224,  225;  bowl  of  water, 
preceded  use  of  obsidian  mirror,  in 
divination,  225;  Maya  supreme  priest 
called  "Lord  of  the  Vase  or  bowl,"  226; 
on  Tablet  of  the  "Cross  2,"  at  Palenque, 
236;  recapitulation  of  meaning  of  sym. 
bol,  283;  used  for  HHtronomic^il^ur- 
poses  among  pigmy  races,  and  in  Pha?- 
nlcla,  Assyria  and  Egypt,  339;  large 
terra-cotta  jars  found  at  Nippur,  and 
in  temple  of  Solomon,  344;  canopic 
vases  in  Egypt,  372;  same  idea  em- 
bodied in  pyramid,  366;  in  zodiac  signs, 
395;  symbol  of  god  Amen-Ra,  408;  in 
cult  of  Egyptian  goddess,  Isis,  424. 

Vedas,  312.  314,  452,  note,  494,  496,  497,  499, 
500,  505,  521,  .5-22. 

Vega,  GarcUaso  de  la,  136,  L37,  150, 151. 

Vega,  Nunez  de  la,  180, 181,  182. 

Venb'e,  «*ompared  to  Mexico,  84. 

Venus,  temple  of  Mexico  dedicated  to, 

f>lanet  of,  53;  on  Calendar-stone,  252. 
kings,  cult  of  Polaris,  474. 

Vllla>'lcenclo,  150. 

Virgins  of  the  Sun,  In  Mexico  and  Peru, 
194. 

Vishnu,  cult  of,  314. 

Volcanoes,  as  ])robable  cause  of  tradi- 
tions of  destruction  of  earth,  270-275. 

Von  Herder.  449,  unt«\ 

Von  Lustimn.  Ml,  .TtS,  note,  ;{."i9,  3»10. 

Von  Scliroodor,  L.,  4St.  4^.  note. 

Votan,  culture  hero  of  the  Tzendals. title 
"the  Ma^tter  of  the  .Sacred  Drum,"  GO, 
71-7-2.  mttc. 

Vulture,  totem  of  Quiche  ehleftain.  164; 
iu  Kijyptian  syniboHisni,  3.»8,42.'),  426. 

Walcf..  Pruidii-  ("eli  Ced  eorrespondHi  to 
Egyptian  Amen  Ka;  dual  power;  Cen- 
tral ruler;  numeral  neven  in  Welsh 
legend.  471 

Wampum  belts,  lro(|uois.  197-19'.». 

Wan,  Clllne^*e  word  for  swastika.  .'JOU. 

Warburg,  A.,  11',). 

Waring.  4.')l». 

Warren.  William   V\,  475,  .5f>6. 

Water,  saered  jtool  in  temple  of  Mexico, 
2J.'i;  in  eonneetion  with  star  cult,  226; 
assoeiatcfl  with  tlre-drlll  and  socket  in 
Old  and  New  World,  oil'). 

Water  era.  one  of  the  four  eras  of  the 
world,  'I'A. 

Water  goddess,  called  Chalchiutlveue, 
91. 

Water  and  air  de-^ign,  encireling  the 
mitre  of  the  Lor<l  of  the  Al)ov(!;  on 
mantles  of  Montezuma's  predecessors, 
125;  emijiem  of  cult  of  Above,  126. 

Weaviug,  art  of  among  the  Huaxtekans, 
207-2<t8.  notv. 

West,  Clliuatlampa  (in  Nahuatl)=  place 
of  the  women,  ;i8;  in  ("osujos  =Calli  = 
house,  yellow,  earth,  darkness,  42; 
door  of  the  Cnderworld,  54;  female  re- 
gion, <»4, 

Webster's  Dictionary,  419. 


Wheat,  stalk  of,  year  symbol  in  China, 
291. 

Wheel,  emblem  of  the  Deity  and  of  rota- 
tion, among  ancient  Mexicans,  33;  rep- 
resented b^  Blexican  dance,  59;  the 
four-spoked  wheel  of  Shamash  in  Bab- 
ylonia and  Assyria,  332.  356,  S65;  sym- 
bol of  axial  rotation  and  time  in  Old 
World,  500;  associated  with  pole-star 
in  Japan,  5ul ;  use  of.  known  in  Japan 
and  China  from  the  earliest  times, 
501-502;  in  Scandinayia,  502;  first  relig 
ions  and  their  royal  symbol  —  possibly 
evolved  from  the  stone  flre-socket,  5(0 
(see  Axial  Rotation). 

Wheelwright,  E.  M.,  514,  515. 

Whitney,  J.  D.,  449,  note,  452.  note. 

Wickershani,  James,  288,  292. 

Wiener,  182.  146. 

Williams,  288. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel,  540. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  19,  23,  28,  50,  318,  459, 
460. 

Wind-god,  symbol  of,  34. 

Windows,  symbolism  of,  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral  .America  and  elsewhere.  120, 121. 

Winged  disk,  In  Assyria,  356, 857. 

Winter  solstice,  trlskelion  sign  of.  27. 3S. 

Woman,  origin  of  Idea  of  Inferiority,  65; 
position  of,  in  Peru  and  Mexico!^  19i; 
''Corn  Maidens*'  Mid  ««Motiiei«^  It 
America,  276;  Ia  Cktna.  W^  mi  Ii 
Kabvlonia  As8nfa,i4l;  InOrMeeaBd 
Rome,  345  In  E%fpl,  4iiHliO. 

Wrltlng.lcurslve  ftM  UconomMtc  of  Uie 
Old  World;  pieinre  wrltinK  adopted 
bv  Spanish  missSonsiie«to  N<?w  W^ld, 
5^4-535,  note  ;  EgJplUQ  hlerntic  tcrixA^ 
585,  note;  numerlMl  Yalae  of  letters  in 
Greek  alphabet,  Maya  ca.etiliform 
hieroglyphs;  geometrical  fl;x««r«fii  Uf^rd 
by  Piuenlciaus, ft88,  m**'". 

Wu.  Chinese  einprejw,  .1.n>, 

Wylie,  Alexander,  aai,  :n5,  -^rl.  ",/.. 

Xicalango,  211. 

Xilomaniztli,  another  name  for  the  fe? 
tlval  "  Izcalli;"  meaning  the  \»lrth  .>r 
sprouting  of  the  young  niai/e,  241. 

Xiuhte«'uhtli.  Mexican  lord  of  the   vear 
or  of  lire;  emblem  of,   tlgured  and  <le 
scribed;  called  the  turquoise;  or  gnisv 
green  )>yramid,  129.  214.  223. 

Xlus,  tribe  of  ancient  Yucatan,  211. 

Xone<*uilli,  native  name  for  L'rsa  Minor 
(se(!  Crsa  Minor). 

Xi>xouliquiiihuicHtl  (Nahuatl;;  =  the  ver- 
dant or  blue  skv,  a  title  of  Huit/ilo- 
pochtll,  72. 

Yang  and  Yin,  In  Chinese  religion ;  belief 
of  the  modern  Chinese  concerning.  2>*). 

Yaou,  Chinese  emperor  who  divided 
China  into  four  Drovinces,  29S 

Year  syml)ols,in  Me  xbvan  calendar,  acall, 
tecpatl,  calli  and  tochtli,  76;  glyphs  on 
Copan  stela  or  katun,  220:  Mava  name 
for=  Ahcuch-haab,  220;  In  Mexiciin 
Calendar-stone,  25;$;  in  Hcxico.  bunch 
of  grass  or  maize  shoots ;  in  China,  stalk 
of  wheat,  291. 

Yoalticitl,  mother  of  the  gode^  in  ancient 
Mexico,  123, 

Yop-at,  Maya  name  for  "a  mitre,"  sym- 
bol of  divine  ruler,  lli<. 

Y'ope  or  yopi,  Mexican  peaked  headdress 
or  cone  117. 
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Toplco,  name  given  to  temple  and  mon- 
aster\'  in  courtyard  of  Great  Temple 
of  Mexico,  1 18. 

Touml-tecuhtlt,  star-god  mentioned  by 
Sabagun,  identified  as  Ursa  Major, 
S79;  name  Bignifles,  "  lord  of  the  niffbt/' 
also  '*  Lord  of  tbe  circle  or  wbeel,"  379. 

Tuoalahua  =:  lord  of  tbe  wbeel,  71. 

Tn,  Chinese  emperor;  divisions  of  China, 
293,299. 

Yucatan,  cult  of  Polaris,  44;  Mexican 
culture-hero,  Quetzalc^^atl,  came  from, 
07;  social  organization,  older  than 
tbat    of   Mexico,    67;    Twin.brothers 

£ersonifying  the  Above  and  Below 
);  serpent  8yml)o1,  more  ancient 
than  in  Mexico,  70;  ancient  map  of, 
85-M);  early  peoples  of,  in  contact 
with  thofte  of  MiHsissippi  valley,  112; 
traditions  about  Kukulcan's  Journey  to 
Mexico,  2U6.  traditions  of  tribes  who 
came  from  the  south,  210-214;  meeting 
irrouud  of  Maya-  and  Nahuatl  speaking 
people,  214 ;  not  cradle  of  Maya  civili- 
zation. 214;  ancient  monuments  of,  21B; 
fourfold  divisions,  218,  494;  Mayas 
compared  with  Maghns  of  India,  609, 
519;  ancient  civilization,  fi28;  ruder 
forms  of  culture  alongside  of  the  per- 
fected  social  organization,  5S1;  period 
of  warfare  and  pestilence,  639  (see 
Chichen  Itza,  Mayapan,  etc). 
Tupanoui,  founder  of  Cuzco,  who  intro- 
duc«(i  worship  of  the  Creator,  136, 161; 
186. 

Zaniorrti,  Fray  Geronimo  Roman  y,  276. 

Zarate,  150. 

Zeller,  Edward,  484. 

Zenith,  ncpantla,  :i8. 

Zigzag  or  undulatet!  linen,  symbol  of 
vater.  126. 

Zlk\ur»tH  of  Babylonia,  scven-Htagcd 
tovers,  327^1;  oriented  to  the  four 
raril.'nal  |>olnts,  332;  together  with 
•*  Gi*eat  basin  of  Apsu,"  formed  image 
of  (Jusmos,  361. 


Zilan,  Mava  centre  of  female  industry. 
206,  note ;  name  signiiled  "  embroi- 
dery," 210;  stone  monoliths,  216;  an- 
cient centre  of  culture  in  Yucatan,  217. 

Zip.  glvph  on  Copan  altar,  227. 

Zmigrodski,  19. 

Zodiac  composed  of  twenty  day-signs, 
266;  in  Chinese  calendar,  286. 

Zumarraga,  Bishop,  264. 

Zufii,  conception  of  Cosmos,  Above,  Be- 
low, Centre  and  Four  Quarters,  41, 100; 
ceremonies  typifying  the  fecundity 
of  the  earth,  etc.,  101;  vase  used  as 
emblem  of  earth-mother,  106;  cult  of 
Above  and  Below;  swastika  nvnibol  in 
use  among;  cult  of  Polaris;  ^.uni  idol 
comparca  with  Mexc^n  lord  of  tire  and 
lord  of  the  under  world,  128,  129, 130- 
twin  brothers,  war-gods,  compared 
with  counterparts  In  Mexico  and  Yu- 
catJin,  130;  colors  assigned  to  cardinal 
points,  192;  creation  myth,  2(K),  223; 
modern,  ceremonies,  syniboln,  etc., 
compared  with  those  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America  and  Peru,  200;  Sky-fatlier 
and  Earth-mother;  Macaw  or"  winter 

Seople,  and  Raven  or  summer  people. 
)1:  linguistic  atlinities  with  Nahuatl 
and  Maya,  201;  myth  about  building 
the  town  at  the  stiilile  n)iddle  of  tho 
earth,  202;  80<'ial  organization,  2(I3,  206; 
synil>ol  of  seeds  of  life,  compared  with 
Mexico  and  Mnya,  223;  numerical  di- 
visions, social  organization,  symlK)!- 
ism,  etc.,  identical  with  that  of  Mexico, 
Y'ucatan,  Copan,  Guatemala,  Peru,  etc., 
226,493;  sitider's  web  as  image  of  nu- 
merical divisions;  colors  assigned  to 
four  elements,  comi>ared  witli  Mexico 
and  China,  293;  use  of  quadruped  to 
symbolize  cardinal  points  an<l  divisions 
of  state  compared  with  similar  symlK)l- 
ism  in  Mexico  and  Central  .\n'u»rica, 
295;  the  pueblo  represents  a  '*  seven  in 
one,"  a  counterpart  of  archaic  king- 
doms  in  India,  Persia,  BaliyU>nia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  etc.,  62^». 


NOTE. 


I  an)  indebted  to  the  eminent  Prof,  Paul  Haupt,  of  .JolinK  llopklnh  CnlvtT^lty,  for 
tlrawing  my  attention  to  the  existence  of  an  extremely  important  and  Intcit-ftlnK  an- 
cient  ma))  of  Ral)ylt>nla  on  an  unfortunately  broken  and  niutllatcii  cla\  taltlct  also  in- 
scribed with  cuneiform  cliaractern.  This  tablet  l^  reproduced  in  phot()jfravurc  and  il 
luBtrated  by  a  pencil  drawing  on  pp.  100  and  10]  of  the  Notes  on  "the  l{«K»kof  K/.iklel" 
(translated  l>y  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy',  which  froms  Part  IJ  of  the  jn(>mniu'nt;»l  p«»l\<-hronie 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  l.s  being  edited  by  Prof.  Paul  Ilaui)t,  with  thr  as>i-.taiicf  of 
l>r.  IIora«"e  Howard  FurneHb.  Although  designated  as  a" IJabylonla!!  iiiapof  the  world" 
It  obvloUhly  repres<'nt?>  Babylonia  at*aMlti<ile  Kln):«l(Mn.  traver-*-*!  by  the  KupliiatC" 
and  containing  Babylon,  «urroun<ied  by  otherdtU-s  -Itiiated  in  the  Kuphratt-an  vall«'\ 


m 


^02  NOTE. 

Babylonia  Is  enclosed  In  two  large  concentric  circles  representing  the  pea,  designated 
In  a  cuneiform  inscription  as  the  •*  Bltt«r  stream  "  or  "  Salt  water  river."  Triangles 
extend  beyond  the  outer  circle,  recalling  the  four  •'  rays  or  spokes  "  of  the  Image  of 
Shainash  (rtg.  65).  Cuneiform  characters,  In  one  of  these  triangular  spaces,  designate 
It  as  an  island.  Professor  Toy  states  that  "there  seem  to  have  been  originally  seven  of 
these  triangles,  but  most  of  them  are  broken  away."  In  point  of  fact  only  one  of  the 
triangles  is  whole,  and  distinct  traces  of  three  others  are  preserved.  As  the  mutilated 
condition  of  the  tablet  forbids  certainty  as  to  the  original  number  of  triangles.  I  ven- 
ture to  point  out  that  It  seems  more  likely  that  Instead  of  seven  there  were  originallr 
six  triangles  around  the  central  disc  and  that  the  map  of  Babylonia  con^titutcii  an 
image  of  a  confederated  state,  like  those  of  India  and  Persia  (see  pp.  4B0anillSl;, 
conceived  as  formed  of  "  six  dependent  and  allied  states  surrounding  the  seventh 
ruling  state  in  the  centre." 

Referring  the  reader  to  p.  M8  of  this  work  where  ••  the  seven  kings  "  of  Bai)ylon  are 
mentioned  and  seven-fold  organization  Is  discussed,  I  merely  state  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Babylonian  map  can  scar(;ely  be  overrated  as  a  proof  of  the  application  In 
remote  antiquity  of  the  cosmlcal  scheme  to  territorial  divisions.  It  will  be  for  As-irr. 
iologists  to  determine  for  us  the  relative  ages  of  the  Slppara  tablet  (p.  332  and  llg. 65, 
1),  and  the  Babylonian  Map  tablet  and  to  define  their  respective  connection;?  with  the 
•'four  regions  "  and  "seven  directions,"  or  with  quadruplicate  and  seven- fold  schemes 
of  organization.  It  is  my  hope  that  their  researches  will  lead  to  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  date  when  these  (^osmical  schemes  were  employed  in  the  Euphratean 
valley. 

In  conclusion  I  draw  attention  to  the  two  interesting  wheel-^ia|>ed  maps  of  ^ 
world  also  publislied  in  the  "Notes  on  P^zekiel"  (p.  105),  and  the  nABUrkable  dlagrtm 
(p.  197),  showing  the  allotment  of  the  land  of  Canaan  according  to  £s«kfel.  On  ]•  361, 
in  the  Notes  of  Chapter  48  of  Ezckiel,  there  are  valuable  detail*  otmodmlng  <he  gee- 
graphical  distribution  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  position.  In  Um  centiv.  •>(  ihe 
sacred  reservation  and  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  gate«  of  Jenualttni.  wlAch 
were  associated  wltli  the  cardinal  points  and  tribal  representative*. 
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